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|.la The Piper at the Gates of Dawn. 

..1 It was the Water Rat. 

2.1 “Come on!” he said. “We shall just have to walk it.” 

3.1 In panic, he began to run. 

1.1 Through the Wild Wood and the snow. 

).1 Toad was a helpless prisoner in the remotest dungeon. 

3.1 He lay prostrate in his misery on the floor. 

).1 “It’s a hard life, by all accounts,” murmured the Rat. 

\1.1 Dwelling chiefly on his own cleverness, and presence of mind in emergencies. 


\2.1 The Badger said, “Now then, follow me!” 


INTRODUCTION 


Jeffrey Moussaieff Masson 


Before The Wind in the Willows, there were animal fables, such as 
Aesop’s, which Kenneth Grahame much loved and wrote an introduction 
to. There were also animal stories, including Beatrix potter’s Peter Rabbit 
—in fact, Grahame had given his son pet rabbits named Peter and Benjie 
in that book’s honor. But there had never been an animal novel. 

The Wind in the Willows is the first animal novel ever written. The 
point of view is pure anthropomorphism, blatantly, obviously, and 
charmingly so: “When they got home, the Rat made a bright fire in the 
parlour, and planted the Mole in an arm-chair in front of it, having 
fetched down a dressing-gown and slippers for him, and told him river 
stories till supper-time.” What child would ever exclaim, “Preposterous!” 
as the London critics did? 

Imagine accusing a child of anthropomorphism because she is telling 
herself a story about animals who talk. Perhaps there really was a time 
when parents and educators would reprimand a child with: “Animals 
don’t talk. Nor do they think. Nor do they feel. So stop all this 
foolishness!” Back in 1908 when The Wind in the Willows was first 
published, a witless reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement 
complained that “as a contribution to natural history the work is 
negligible” (as if that were Kenneth Grahame’s purpose) and that a water 
rat would “never use a boat to navigate a stream.”! 

Children, of course, never made such a criticism, either in the past or 
now. This is not, I think, because children are more sophisticated literary 
critics than the reviewer in the Times; it is rather that children use their 
imaginations to form intense and somewhat mysterious bonds with 
animals that most adults consider beneath their dignity to ponder—rats, 
badgers, toads, and others—and are not generally thought of as cuddly 
“pets.” 


Would the Wind in the Willows have attained the immortal status it 
now enjoys if the book had been identical in every way except one: 
instead of animals its characters were people? The answer is obvious. 
The animals are somehow integral to the enduring charm of the book. 
How can we explain this? I think part of the answer lies in the value of 
anthropomorphism. Far from being a problem to be solved or, even 
worse, a sin to be avoided, anthropomorphism is and always has been 
embraced by children the world over. In every tradition I know, animals 
are present in children’s stories with attributes that the authors, and the 
children, know perfectly well those animals do not possess. 

In other words, children recognize the value of extending one’s 
imagination right into the life of a creature of another species. Children 
know that we can enter the inner world of another animal, or indeed 
even another person, only if we are willing to suspend disbelief, to 
employ our empathy, our sympathy, and above all, our imagination. 
This is valuable for reading literature, for writing it, and even for 
conducting scientific research, as we have belatedly begun to recognize. 
Call that anthropomorphism if you will; it is a position animal scientists 
are only recently coming to hold. 

A more modern critic might attack Grahame for the sin of 
“sentimentalism,” since what Grahame achieves is to capture some of the 
feelings children have when around real animals, and then project them 
successfully into this fantasy of perfect peace, harmony, comfort, and 
safety. His world is infused with not just animal activity but also animal 
feelings, unusual for the time and even for now. 

The animals in The Wind in the Willows speak to children more directly 
than they do to adults because of this instant ability children have to 
suspend judgment and disbelief. There are no parents in any of Kenneth 
Grahame’s writings, perhaps because he lost his mother when he was six 
years old and was abandoned shortly thereafter by his father. Parents are 
not to be trusted; indeed, humans are not. Grahame did not choose 
animals by accident. Animals and places would not disappoint. Critics 
have noted that it is safest, in Grahame’s world, to invest emotions in 
places, especially home. Rat, Mole, Toad, and Kenneth Grahame himself 
are moved by a nostalgic longing to return to or recover their homes. 
Three times in The Wind in the Willows Grahame describes a particular 
home, and especially notes such qualities as cozy warmth, comfort, and 


safety from predation by humans and other animals. 

Of course, it’s peculiar that the animals in the book are all male, 
single, and have no family ties or obligations of any kind. Sexuality does 
not exist in this world (as indeed it barely did for Grahame). This was 
deliberate on Grahame’s part. In a letter of October 10, 1908, to 
President Theodore Roosevelt, who had expressed his love of the book, 
Grahame told him, “[The Wind in the Willows’s] qualities, if any, are 
mostly negative—i.e.—no problems, no sex, no second meaning.”2 

Some adults, especially writers for children, did understand and 
admire what Grahame had achieved. Since its first publication in 1908, 
The Wind in the Willows has had an average annual sale of over a 
hundred thousand copies. Grahame created a book that speaks to 
children and adults about a time of lost innocence (when humans and 
animals communicated), about a Golden Age (when humans and animals 
meant each other no harm), and about a pastoral dream (where humans 
and animals lived in intimate contact). You might think of the animals as 
symbols, as archetypes even, but they are also most carefully observed, 
such that the critic Guy Pocock could note, “For all its frank 
anthropomorphism, the story shows an extraordinary insight into the 
feelings and doings of little wild animals.”3 It may not be the real world, 
but it is a real world, and an enchanting one, that Grahame has brought 
to life for countless generations. And yes, adults enjoy the book, but I 
would wager that it would never have endured had it not cast a magic 
spell over children. 

We can see the influence of The Wind in the Willows in Winnie-the-Pooh 
(1926; A. A. Milne was a great fan, and wrote the play Toad of Toad 
Hall, based on The Wind in the Willows, the opening of which Grahame 
and his wife attended); but also Tolkien’s The Hobbit (1937), E. B. 
White’s Charlotte’s Web (1952), Randall Jarrell’s The Animal Family 
(1965), and Richard Adams’s Watership Down (1972). Indeed, it is hard 
to imagine the movie Babe without The Wind in the Willows. 


Grahame was never to feel as deeply as he did when he was a young 
child. Perhaps being abandoned by his father sharpened his senses and 
his emotional receptivity, or perhaps, quite simply, we all feel most 
deeply then. In his youth, Grahame was closest, in literal and in 
figurative terms, to animals. He recognized this: “The queer thing is, I 


can remember everything I felt then, the part of my brain I used from 
four till about seven can never have altered.”4 This was the time he was 
happy in a way that he believed only an animal who lives in the present 
could be happy. Grahame had a horror of anticipating a future, perhaps 
because his idea of happiness lay in the past: “Et in Arcadia ego,—I 
certainly did once inhabit Arcady,” he once famously exclaimed.® 

The animals in The Wind in the Willows don’t have to work for a living. 
Grahame is no doubt re-creating a traditional English social hierarchy 
here (though who, one wonders, cleans the houses—char mice?). These 
class distinctions were very important to the author, as Peter Green has 
emphasized in his biography.® But perhaps Grahame recognized the fact 
that all animals are free of economic burdens. The only way in which a 
wild animal “works” for a living is in finding food, which we have 
always mistakenly assumed occupied the vast majority of every animal’s 
time; in fact, leisure and play have become increasingly recognized as 
essential to the well-being of all living creatures. Grahame’s animals, 
however, have all the luxuries of country life, just as Grahame himself 
kept his own home filled with children’s toys. 

One direct comment about animals by Grahame supplies just about 
everything we need to understand The Wind in the Willows: 


As for animals, I wrote about the most familiar and domestic in The Wind in the Willows 
because I felt a duty to them as a friend. Every animal, by instinct, lives according to his 
nature. Thereby he lives wisely, and betters the tradition of mankind. No animal is ever 
tempted to belie his nature. No animal, in other words, knows how to tell a lie. Every 
animal is honest. Every animal is straightforward. Every animal is true—and is, therefore, 
according to his nature, both beautiful and good. I like most of my friends among the 


animals more than I like most of my friends among mankind.” 


I do not mean to suggest that Kenneth Grahame was an animal rights 
advocate. He clearly was not (look at the lavish, meat-based meals in the 
novel, including rabbit, pheasant, chicken, and partridge stew!). There is 
only once a brief special pleading for the suffering of small animals 
caught in snare and trap, in the strange chapter—the least liked 
(considered far too mystical in a pantheistic and even sentimental way) 
by many readers and critics—“The Piper at the Gates of Dawn.” This 
chapter, about the god Pan, has a verse that reads: “Lest Limbs be 


reddened and rent—I spring the trap that is set.” 


In 1924, in his mid-sixties, Grahame returned from southern Italy, where 
he had gone in 1922 (in time to witness Mussolini’s march on Rome), to 
buy a riverside home in Pangbourne, a village in the Thames Valley, the 
very place where he had set The Wind in the Willows, back in 1908. It 
was here that E. H. Shepard visited him with a project for new 
illustrations (when Shepard illustrated the book in 1931, a year before 
Grahame’s death, the book was in its thirty-eighth edition). Grahame 
told him: “I love these little people, be kind to them.” He showed 
another visitor the home of a water rat and astonished him by saying: 
“He’s quite a friend of mine.” 

Until very recently people would sneer at such transparent projections 
of human values such as love and friendship onto animals. Today, 
however, there is nothing odd in ascribing personhood to an animal. In 
fact, some of the finest legal and philosophical minds of our time are 
busily engaged in determining just to what extent we can do so, and if 
we do, what are the implications.’ Of course, this is different from using 
imaginary animals in a story, but in some respects Grahame was 
anticipating later developments. 

Although many people had been thinking along similar lines, it was 
the philosopher Tom Regan, the leading intellectual light of the animal 
rights movement, who argued most forcefully and persuasively that each 
animal is the subject of a life, that is, each has a biography and an 
interest in seeing to it that this life goes well, though more often than 
not, this does not occur.? It goes badly for them when their lives are not 
understood or ignored or belittled, and it goes well for them when they 
are loved. Grahame’s little comments, then—considered the product of 
an aging writer’s whimsy—are better seen as prescient profundity. He 
was simply ahead of his time in his views. 

I am not arguing that The Wind in the Willows is a realistic portrait of 
animals. You will not learn anything about the real lives of rats or moles 
or badgers or toads. Even Beatrix Potter’s Peter Rabbit stole vegetables, 
like a respectable real rabbit, and not cars, as does Toad. But if you read 
this book to a child (the best approach in most critics’ opinion), you are 
likely to instill reverence for these very real animals in the mind of that 
child, and this is Grahame’s admirable achievement. !° 


Grahame did, in fact, love animals, and when he was being realistic as 
opposed to creative, he recognized qualities in them that were very 
different from those he and other “fabulists” put to them (or rather, 
qualities that he would be hard put to attribute generally to humans). In 
his introduction to a translation of Aesop’s fables, he states boldly (and 
correctly, in my opinion) that “the moment [animals] were really 
studied [they] were seen to be so modest, so mutually helpful, so 
entirely free from vanity, uncomplaining, and determined to make the 
best of everything; and, finally, such adepts in the art of minding their 
own business, that it was evident a self-respecting humanity would not 
stand the real truth for a moment.” Hence fables! This has a very modern 
ring to it.11 

Because it is so easy to identify with them, it has been argued by more 
than one author that all the animals in The Wind in the Willows are 
reflections of the consciousness of Kenneth Grahame, what he wanted to 
be, and what he did not want to be. The book was published when 
Grahame was almost fifty. He had been a bachelor until 1899, when he 
finally married at the age of forty (Elspeth was thirty-eight), and had a 
child, Alistair (“Mouse”), a year later. The boy was born blind in one 
eye, with only partial vision in the other, and Grahame was never to 
speak of his son’s visual impairment (whether from reticence or because 
he recognized that the child was burdened by his mother’s unrealistic 
expectations, we do not know). When Alistair was six, Grahame moved 
from Kensington to a home in Cookham Dene, the village of his youth 
and the heart of the Thames backwaters, the very place where he had 
watched and observed the animals he was now incorporating into stories 
for Alistair. He loved the downs of Berkshire. He had rabbits for his son, 
and a large black pig. He wanted to re-create for Alistair the Arcadia he 
had known as a child, complete with animals and, this time, hopefully, 
genuine human love. When Alistair died in 1920 (a suicide), Grahame 
retreated into solitude and silence and never published anything of 
significance again (there had been no more books after The Wind in the 
Willows, and only a few articles between 1908 and 1920), but his place 
in the world of children’s literature was assured forever. No child who 
reads The Wind the Willows can ever look with disdain at toads or rats 
again. That is also an achievement. 


Jerrrey Moussarerr Masson has written more than twenty books, including 
The Nine Emotional Lives of Cats, Dogs Never Lie About Love, When 
Elephants Weep (with Susan McCarthy), and, most recently, the 
anthropomorphic fable The Cat Who Came in from the Cold. A longtime 
resident of Berkeley, California, he now lives in New Zealand with his 
wife and two sons. 


NOTES 


1. Quoted in Alison Prince, Kenneth Grahame: An Innocent in the Wild 
Wood (London: Allison & Busby, 1994), p. 237. The second part of the 
quotation comes from the introduction by Brian Sibley to The Classic 
Edition of The Wind in the Willows with the original illustrations by E.H. 
Shepard (London: Methuen, 1998). In his outstanding book, Beyond the 
Wild Wood: The World of Kenneth Grahame (New York, Facts on File, 
1983), Peter Green reproduces the actual review (p. 157) from 
October 22, 1908. He adds the T.P.’s Weekly astonishingly irrelevant 
comment that there were numerous incidents “which (I am sorry to 
say) will win no credence from the very best authorities on biology.” 
Alas, this was typical of the lack of understanding the book met at its 
first publication. 


2. In a letter to Theodore Roosevelt (quoted by Peter Green in his 
biography, Kenneth Grahame: A Biography [New York: The World 
Publishing Company, 1959], p. 274), Grahame declared: “Its qualities, 
if any, are mostly negative—i.e.—no problems, no sex, no second 
meaning—it is only an expression of the very simplest joys of life as 
lived by the simplest beings....” 


3. Quoted by Peter Green in his biography, p. 173. 


4. Quoted in Jackie Wullschlager, Inventing Wonderland: The Lives of 
Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear, J.M. Barrie, Kenneth Grahame and A.A. 
Milne. Revised and updated edition (London: Methuen, 2001), p. 152. 


5. Ibid. 


6. See, too, Green’s comment on p. 170 of Beyond the Wild Wood, where 
he speaks of “one of the unspoken motifs running through The Wind in 


the Willows, where nobody who matters is married, or needs to work, 
and where the summum bonum is loyalty, with creature comforts a 
close second: an apologia, in fact, for the country bachelor’s life.” 
Grahame was married, but unhappily. 

7. Quoted in Peter Hunt, The Wind in the Willows: A Fragmented Arcadia 
(N.Y.: Twayne Publishers, 1994), p. 51. 

8. See Cass R. Sunstein and Martha C. Nussbaum, Animal Rights: Current 
Debates and New Directions (N.Y.: Oxford University Press, 2004). 


9. See his most recent book, Empty Cages: Facing the Challenge of Animal 
Rights (N.Y.: Rowman & Littlefield, 2004). I wrote a Foreword to this 
book, the best introduction to animal rights I have read. 


10. Quoted in Peter Green’s biography, p. 274. 
11. Quoted in Peter Green’s biography, p. 276. 
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I 
THE RIVER BANK 


The Mole had been working very hard all the morning, spring-cleaning 
his little home. First with brooms, then with dusters; then on ladders and 
steps and chairs, with a brush and a pail of whitewash; till he had dust 
in his throat and eyes, and splashes of whitewash all over his black fur, 
and an aching back and weary arms. Spring was moving in the air above 
and in the earth below and around him, penetrating even his dark and 
lowly little house with its spirit of divine discontent and longing. It was 
small wonder, then, that he suddenly flung down his brush on the floor, 
said, “Bother!” and “O blow!” and also “Hang spring-cleaning!” and 
bolted out of the house without even waiting to put on his coat. 
Something up above was calling him imperiously, and he made for the 
steep little tunnel which answered in his case to the gravelled carriage- 
drive owned by animals whose residences are nearer to the sun and air. 
So he scraped and scratched and scrabbled and scrooged, and then he 
scrooged again and scrabbled and scratched and scraped, working busily 
with his little paws and muttering to himself, “Up we go! Up we go!” till 
at last, pop! his snout came out into the sunlight and he found himself 
rolling in the warm grass of a great meadow. 

“This is fine!” he said to himself. “This is better than whitewashing!” 
The sunshine struck hot on his fur, soft breezes caressed his heated 
brow, and after the seclusion of the cellarage he had lived in so long the 
carol of happy birds fell on his dulled hearing almost like a shout. 
Jumping off all his four legs at once, in the joy of living and the delight 
of spring without its cleaning, he pursued his way across the meadow till 
he reached the hedge on the further side. 

“Hold up!” said an elderly rabbit at the gap. “Sixpence for the 
privilege of passing by the private road!” He was bowled over in an 
instant by the impatient and contemptuous Mole, who trotted along the 


side of the hedge chaffing the other rabbits as they peeped hurriedly 
from their holes to see what the row was about. “Onion-sauce! Onion- 
sauce!” he remarked jeeringly, and was gone before they could think of a 
thoroughly satisfactory reply. Then they all started grumbling at each 
other. “How stupid you are! Why didn’t you tell him—” “Well, why 
didn’t you say—” “You might have reminded him—” and so on, in the 
usual way; but, of course, it was then much too late, as is always the 
case. 

It all seemed too good to be true. Hither and thither through the 
meadows he rambled busily, along the hedgerows, across the copses, 
finding everywhere birds building, flowers budding, leaves thrusting— 
everything happy, and progressive, and occupied. And instead of having 
an uneasy conscience pricking him and whispering “whitewash!” he 
somehow could only feel how jolly it was to be the only idle dog among 
all these busy citizens. After all, the best part of a holiday is perhaps not 
so much to be resting yourself, as to see all the other fellows busy 
working. 

He thought his happiness was complete when, as he meandered 
aimlessly along, suddenly he stood by the edge of a full-fed river. Never 
in his life had he seen a river before—this sleek, sinuous, full-bodied 
animal, chasing and chuckling, gripping things with a gurgle and leaving 
them with a laugh, to fling itself on fresh playmates that shook 
themselves free, and were caught and held again. All was a-shake and a- 
shiver—glints and gleams and sparkles, rustle and swirl, chatter and 
bubble. The Mole was bewitched, entranced, fascinated. By the side of 
the river he trotted as one trots, when very small, by the side of a man 
who holds one spellbound by exciting stories; and when tired at last, he 
sat on the bank, while the river still chattered on to him, a babbling 
procession of the best stories in the world, sent from the heart of the 
earth to be told at last to the insatiable sea. 

As he sat on the grass and looked across the river, a dark hole in the 
bank opposite, just above the water’s edge, caught his eye, and dreamily 
he fell to considering what a nice, snug dwelling-place it would make for 
an animal with few wants and fond of a bijou riverside residence, above 
flood level and remote from noise and dust. As he gazed, something 
bright and small seemed to twinkle down in the heart of it, vanished, 
then twinkled once more like a tiny star. But it could hardly be a star in 


such an unlikely situation; and it was too glittering and small for a glow- 
worm. Then, as he looked, it winked at him, and so declared itself to be 
an eye; and a small face began gradually to grow up round it, like a 
frame round a picture. 

A brown little face, with whiskers. 

A grave round face, with the same twinkle in its eye that had first 
attracted his notice. 

Small neat ears and thick silky hair. 

It was the Water Rat! 

Then the two animals stood and regarded each other cautiously. 

“Hullo, Mole!” said the Water Rat. 

“Hullo, Rat!” said the Mole. 

“Would you like to come over?” enquired the Rat presently. 

“Oh, it’s all very well to talk,” said the Mole rather pettishly, he being 
new to a river and riverside life and its ways. 

The Rat said nothing, but stooped and unfastened a rope and hauled 
on it; then lightly stepped into a little boat which the Mole had not 
observed. It was painted blue outside and white within, and was just the 
size for two animals; and the Mole’s whole heart went out to it at once, 
even though he did not yet fully understand its uses. 

The Rat sculled smartly across and made fast. Then he held up his 
forepaw as the Mole stepped gingerly down. “Lean on that!” he said. 
“Now then, step lively!” and the Mole to his surprise and rapture found 
himself actually seated in the stern of a real boat. 

“This has been a wonderful day!” said he, as the Rat shoved off and 
took to the sculls again. “Do you know, I’ve never been in a boat before 
in all my life.” 

“What?” cried the Rat, openmouthed: “Never been in a—you never— 
well I—what have you been doing, then?” 

“Ts it so nice as all that?” asked the Mole shyly, though he was quite 
prepared to believe it as he leant back in his seat and surveyed the 
cushions, the oars, the rowlocks, and all the fascinating fittings, and felt 
the boat sway lightly under him. 


It was the Water Rat. 
(photo credit 1.1) 


“Nice? It’s the only thing,” said the Water Rat solemnly as he leant 
forward for his stroke. “Believe me, my young friend, there is nothing— 
absolutely nothing—half so much worth doing as simply messing about 
in boats. Simply messing,” he went on dreamily: “messing—about—in— 
boats; messing—” 


“Look ahead, Rat!” cried the Mole suddenly. 

It was too late. The boat struck the bank full tilt. The dreamer, the 
joyous oarsman, lay on his back at the bottom of the boat, his heels in 
the air. 

“—-about in boats—or with boats,” the Rat went on composedly, 
picking himself up with a pleasant laugh. “In or out of ’em, it doesn’t 
matter. Nothing seems really to matter, that’s the charm of it. Whether 
you get away, or whether you don’t; whether you arrive at your 
destination or whether you reach somewhere else, or whether you never 
get anywhere at all, you’re always busy, and you never do anything in 
particular; and when you’ve done it there’s always something else to do, 
and you can do it if you like, but you’d much better not. Look here! If 
you've really nothing else on hand this morning, supposing we drop 
down the river together, and have a long day of it?” 

The Mole waggled his toes from sheer happiness, spread his chest with 
a sigh of full contentment, and leant back blissfully into the soft 
cushions. “What a day I’m having!” he said. “Let us start at once!” 

“Hold hard a minute, then!” said the Rat. He looped the painter 
through a ring in his landing-stage, climbed up into his hole above, and 
after a short interval reappeared staggering under a fat wicker luncheon- 
basket. 

“Shove that under your feet,” he observed to the Mole, as he passed it 
down into the boat. Then he untied the painter and took the sculls again. 

“What’s inside it?” asked the Mole, wriggling with curiosity. 

“There’s cold chicken inside it,” replied the Rat briefly: “cold tongu 
ecoldhamcoldbeefpickledgherkinssaladfrenchrollscresssand wichespo 
ttedmeatgingerbeerlemonadesodawater—” 

“O stop, stop!” cried the Mole in ecstasies. “This is too much!” 

“Do you really think so?” enquired the Rat seriously. “It’s only what I 
always take on these little excursions; and the other animals are always 
telling me that ’m a mean beast and cut it very fine!” 

The Mole never heard a word he was saying. Absorbed in the new life 
he was entering upon, intoxicated with the sparkle, the ripple, the scents 
and the sounds and the sunlight, he trailed a paw in the water and 
dreamed long waking dreams. The Water Rat, like the good little fellow 
he was, sculled steadily on and forbore to disturb him. 

“T like your clothes awfully, old chap,” he remarked after some half an 


hour or so had passed. “I’m going to get a black velvet smoking-suit 
myself some day, as soon as I can afford it.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Mole, pulling himself together with an 
effort. “You must think me very rude; but all this is so new to me. So— 
this—is—a—River!” 

“The River,” corrected the Rat. 

“And you really live by the river? What a jolly life!” 

“By it and with it and on it and in it,” said the Rat. “It’s brother and 
sister to me, and aunts, and company, and food and drink, and 
(naturally) washing. It’s my world, and I don’t want any other. What it 
hasn’t got is not worth having, and what it doesn’t know is not worth 
knowing. Lord! the times we’ve had together! Whether in winter or 
summer, spring or autumn, it’s always got its fun and its excitements. 
When the floods are on in February, and my cellars and basement are 
brimming with drink that’s no good to me, and the brown water runs by 
my best bedroom window; or again when it all drops away and shows 
patches of mud that smells like plum-cake, and the rushes and weed clog 
the channels, and I can potter about dry shod over most of the bed of it 
and find fresh food to eat, and things careless people have dropped out 
of boats!” 

“But isn’t it a bit dull at times?” the Mole ventured to ask. “Just you 
and the river, and no one else to pass a word with?” 

“No one else to—well, I mustn’t be hard on you,” said the Rat with 
forbearance. “You’re new to it, and of course you don’t know. The bank 
is so crowded nowadays that many people are moving away altogether. 
O no, it isn’t what it used to be, at all. Otters, kingfishers, dabchicks, 
moorhens, all of them about all day long and always wanting you to do 
something—as if a fellow had no business of his own to attend to!” 

“What lies over there?” asked the Mole, waving a paw towards a 
background of woodland that darkly framed the water-meadows on one 
side of the river. 

“That? O, that’s just the Wild Wood,” said the Rat shortly. “We don’t 
go there very much, we river-bankers.” 

“Aren’t they—aren’t they very nice people in there?” said the Mole a 
trifle nervously. 

“W-e-ll,” replied the Rat, “let me see. The squirrels are all right. And 
the rabbits—some of ’em, but rabbits are a mixed lot. And then there’s 


Badger, of course. He lives right in the heart of it; wouldn’t live 
anywhere else, either, if you paid him to do it. Dear old Badger! Nobody 
interferes with him. They’d better not,” he added significantly. 

“Why, who should interfere with him?” asked the Mole. 

“Well, of course—there—are others,” explained the Rat in a hesitating 
sort of way. “Weasels—and stoats—and foxes—and so on. They’re all 
right in a way—I’m very good friends with them—pass the time of day 
when we meet, and all that—but they break out sometimes, there’s no 
denying it, and then—well, you can’t really trust them, and that’s the 
fact.” 

The Mole knew well that it is quite against animal-etiquette to dwell 
on possible trouble ahead, or even to allude to it; so he dropped the 
subject. 

“And beyond the Wild Wood again?” he asked; “where it’s all blue and 
dim, and one sees what may be hills or perhaps they mayn’t, and 
something like the smoke of towns, or is it only cloud-drift?” 

“Beyond the Wild Wood comes the Wide World,” said the Rat. “And 
that’s something that doesn’t matter, either to you or me. I’ve never been 
there, and ’m never going, nor you either, if you’ve got any sense at all. 
Don’t ever refer to it again, please. Now then! Here’s our backwater at 
last, where we’re going to lunch.” 

Leaving the main stream, they now passed into what seemed at first 
sight like a little landlocked lake. Green turf sloped down to either edge, 
brown snaky tree-roots gleamed below the surface of the quiet water, 
while ahead of them the silvery shoulder and foamy tumble of a weir, 
arm-in-arm with a restless dripping mill-wheel, that held up in its turn a 
grey-gabled mill-house, filled the air with a soothing murmur of sound, 
dull and smothery, yet with little clear voices speaking up cheerfully out 
of it at intervals. It was so very beautiful that the Mole could only hold 
up both forepaws and gasp: “O my! O my! O my!” 

The Rat brought the boat alongside the bank, made her fast, helped 
the still awkward Mole safely ashore, and swung out the luncheon- 
basket. The Mole begged as a favour to be allowed to unpack it all by 
himself; and the Rat was very pleased to indulge him, and to sprawl at 
full length on the grass and rest, while his excited friend shook out the 
table-cloth and spread it, took out all the mysterious packets one by one 
and arranged their contents in due order, still gasping: “O my! O my!” at 


each fresh revelation. When all was ready, the Rat said, “Now, pitch in, 
old fellow!” and the Mole was indeed very glad to obey, for he had 
started his spring-cleaning at a very early hour that morning, as people 
will do, and had not paused for bite or sup; and he had been through a 
very great deal since that distant time which now seemed so many days 
ago. 

“What are you looking at?” said the Rat presently, when the edge of 
their hunger was somewhat dulled, and the Mole’s eyes were able to 
wander off the table-cloth a little. 

“T am looking,” said the Mole, “at a streak of bubbles that I see 
travelling along the surface of the water. That is a thing that strikes me 
as funny.” 

“Bubbles? Oho!” said the Rat, and chirruped cheerily in an inviting 
sort of way. 

A broad glistening muzzle showed itself above the edge of the bank, 
and the Otter hauled himself out and shook the water from his coat. 

“Greedy beggars!” he observed, making for the provender. “Why 
didn’t you invite me, Ratty?” 

“This was an impromptu affair,” explained the Rat. “By the way—my 
friend Mr. Mole.” 

“Proud, I’m sure,’ 
forthwith. 

“Such a rumpus everywhere!” continued the Otter. “All the world 
seems out on the river to-day. I came up this backwater to try and get a 
moment’s peace, and then stumble upon you fellows!—At least—I beg 
pardon—I don’t exactly mean that, you know.” 

There was a rustle behind them, proceeding from a hedge wherein last 
year’s leaves still clung thick, and a stripy head, with high shoulders 
behind it, peered forth on them. 

“Come on, old Badger!” shouted the Rat. 

The Badger trotted forward a pace or two, then grunted, “H’m! 
Company,” and turned his back and disappeared from view. 

“That’s just the sort of fellow he is!” observed the disappointed Rat. 

“Simply hates Society! Now we shan’t see any more of him to-day. 
Well, tell us, who’s out on the river?” 

“Toad’s out, for one,” replied the Otter. “In his brand-new wager-boat; 
new togs, new everything!” 
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said the Otter, and the two animals were friends 


The two animals looked at each other and laughed. 

“Once, it was nothing but sailing,” said the Rat. “Then he tired of that 
and took to punting. Nothing would please him but to punt all day and 
every day, and a nice mess he made of it. Last year it was house-boating, 
and we all had to go and stay with him in his house-boat, and pretend 
we liked it. He was going to spend the rest of his life in a house-boat. It’s 
all the same, whatever he takes up; he gets tired of it, and starts on 
something fresh.” 

“Such a good fellow, too,” remarked the Otter reflectively; “but no 
stability—especially in a boat!” 

From where they sat they could get a glimpse of the main stream 
across the island that separated them; and just then a wager-boat flashed 
into view, the rower—a short, stout figure—splashing badly and rolling 
a good deal, but working his hardest. The Rat stood up and hailed him, 
but Toad—for it was he—shook his head and settled sternly to his work. 

“He'll be out of the boat in a minute if he rolls like that,” said the Rat, 
sitting down again. 

“Of course he will,” chuckled the Otter. “Did I ever tell you that good 
story about Toad and the lock-keeper? It happened this way. Toad ...” 

An errant May-fly swerved unsteadily athwart the current in the 
intoxicated fashion affected by young bloods of May-flies seeing life. A 
swirl of water and a “cloop!” and the May-fly was visible no more. 

Neither was the Otter. 

The Mole looked down. The voice was still in his ears, but the turf 
whereon he had sprawled was clearly vacant. Not an Otter to be seen, as 
far as the distant horizon. 

But again there was a streak of bubbles on the surface of the river. 

The Rat hummed a tune, and the Mole recollected that animal- 
etiquette forbade any sort of comment on the sudden disappearance of 
one’s friends at any moment, for any reason or no reason whatever. 

“Well, well,” said the Rat, “I suppose we ought to be moving. I wonder 
which of us had better pack the luncheon-basket?” He did not speak as if 
he was frightfully eager for the treat. 

“O, please let me,” said the Mole. So, of course, the Rat let him. 

Packing the basket was not quite such pleasant work as unpacking the 
basket. It never is. But the Mole was bent on enjoying everything, and 
although just when he had got the basket packed and strapped up tightly 


he saw a plate staring up at him from the grass, and when the job had 
been done again the Rat pointed out a fork which anybody ought to 
have seen, and last of all, behold! the mustard pot, which he had been 
sitting on without knowing it—still, somehow, the thing got finished at 
last, without much loss of temper. 

The afternoon sun was getting low as the Rat sculled gently 
homewards in a dreamy mood, murmuring poetry-things over to himself, 
and not paying much attention to Mole. But the Mole was very full of 
lunch, and self-satisfaction, and pride, and already quite at home in a 
boat (so he thought), and was getting a bit restless besides: and presently 
he said, “Ratty! Please, I want to row, now!” 

The Rat shook his head with a smile. “Not yet, my young friend,” he 
said; “wait till you’ve had a few lessons. It’s not so easy as it looks.” 

The Mole was quiet for a minute or two. But he began to feel more 
and more jealous of Rat, sculling so strongly and so easily along, and his 
pride began to whisper that he could do it every bit as well. He jumped 
up and seized the sculls so suddenly that the Rat, who was gazing out 
over the water and saying more poetry-things to himself, was taken by 
surprise and fell backwards off his seat with his legs in the air for the 
second time, while the triumphant Mole took his place and grabbed the 
sculls with entire confidence. 

“Stop it, you silly ass!” cried the Rat, from the bottom of the boat. 
“You can’t do it! You'll have us over!” 

The Mole flung his sculls back with a flourish, and made a great dig at 
the water. He missed the surface altogether, his legs flew up above his 
head, and he found himself lying on the top of the prostrate Rat. Greatly 
alarmed, he made a grab at the side of the boat, and the next moment— 
Sploosh! 

Over went the boat, and he found himself struggling in the river. 

O my, how cold the water was, and O, how very wet it felt! How it 
sang in his ears as he went down, down, down! How bright and welcome 
the sun looked as he rose to the surface coughing and spluttering! How 
black was his despair when he felt himself sinking again! Then a firm 
paw gripped him by the back of his neck. It was the Rat, and he was 
evidently laughing—the Mole could feel him laughing, right down his 
arm and through his paw, and so into his—the Mole’s—neck. 

The Rat got hold of a scull and shoved it under the Mole’s arm; then 


he did the same by the other side of him and, swimming behind, 
propelled the helpless animal to shore, hauled him out, and set him 
down on the bank, a squashy, pulpy lump of misery. 

When the Rat had rubbed him down a bit, and wrung some of the wet 
out of him, he said, “Now then, old fellow! Trot up and down the 
towing-path as hard as you can, till you’re warm and dry again, while I 
dive for the luncheon-basket.” 

So the dismal Mole, wet without and ashamed within, trotted about 
till he was fairly dry, while the Rat plunged into the water again, 
recovered the boat, righted her and made her fast, fetched his floating 
property to shore by degrees, and finally dived successfully for the 
luncheon-basket and struggled to land with it. 

When all was ready for a start once more, the Mole, limp and 
dejected, took his seat in the stern of the boat; and as they set off, he 
said in a low voice, broken with emotion, “Ratty, my generous friend! I 
am very sorry indeed for my foolish and ungrateful conduct. My heart 
quite fails me when I think how I might have lost that beautiful 
luncheon-basket. Indeed, I have been a complete ass, and I know it. Will 
you overlook it this once and forgive me, and let things go on as 
before?” 

“That’s all right, bless you!” responded the Rat cheerily. “What’s a 
little wet to a Water Rat? ’m more in the water than out of it most days. 
Don’t you think any more about it; and look here! I really think you had 
better come and stop with me for a little time. It’s very plain and rough, 
you know—not like Toad’s house at all—but you haven’t seen that yet; 
still, I can make you comfortable. And Ill teach you to row and to swim, 
and you'll soon be as handy on the water as any of us.” 

The Mole was so touched by his kind manner of speaking that he 
could find no voice to answer him; and he had to brush away a tear or 
two with the back of his paw. But the Rat kindly looked in another 
direction, and presently the Mole’s spirits revived again, and he was 
even able to give some straight back-talk to a couple of moorhens who 
were sniggering to each other about his bedraggled appearance. 

When they got home, the Rat made a bright fire in the parlour, and 
planted the Mole in an arm-chair in front of it, having fetched down a 
dressing-gown and slippers for him, and told him river stories till supper- 
time. Very thrilling stories they were, too, to an earth-dwelling animal 


like Mole. Stories about weirs, and sudden floods, and leaping pike, and 
steamers that flung hard bottles—at least bottles were certainly flung, 
and from steamers, so presumably by them; and about herons, and how 
particular they were whom they spoke to; and about adventures down 
drains, and night-fishings with Otter, or excursions far a-field with 
Badger. Supper was a most cheerful meal; but very shortly afterwards a 
terribly sleepy Mole had to be escorted upstairs by his considerate host, 
to the best bedroom, where he soon laid his head on his pillow in great 
peace and contentment, knowing that his new-found friend, the River, 
was lapping the sill of his window. 

This day was only the first of many similar ones for the emancipated 
Mole, each of them longer and full of interest as the ripening summer 
moved onward. He learnt to swim and to row, and entered into the joy 
of running water; and with his ear to the reed-stems he caught, at 
intervals, something of what the wind went whispering so constantly 
among them. 


II 
THE OPEN ROAD 


“Ratty,” said the Mole suddenly, one bright summer morning, “if you 
please, I want to ask you a favour.” 

The Rat was sitting on the river bank, singing a little song. He had just 
composed it himself, so he was very taken up with it, and would not pay 
proper attention to Mole or anything else. Since early morning he had 
been swimming in the river, in company with his friends, the ducks. And 
when the ducks stood on their heads suddenly, as ducks will, he would 
dive down and tickle their necks, just under where their chins would be 
if ducks had chins, till they were forced to come to the surface again in a 
hurry, spluttering and angry and shaking their feathers at him, for it is 
impossible to say quite all you feel when your head is under water. At 
last they implored him to go away and attend to his own affairs and 
leave them to mind theirs. So the Rat went away, and sat on the 
riverbank in the sun, and made up a song about them, which he called: 


“DUCKS’ DITTY.” 
All along the backwater, 
Through the rushes tall, 
Ducks are a-dabbling, 
Up tails all! 


Ducks’ tails, drakes’ tails, 
Yellow feet a-quiver, 
Yellow bills all out of sight 


Busy in the river! 


Slushy green undergrowth 


Where the roach swim— 
Here we keep our larder, 


Cool and full and dim. 


Everyone for what he likes! 
We like to be 
Heads down, tails up, 


Dabbling free! 


High in the blue above 
Swifts whirl and call— 
We are down a-dabbling 
Up tails all! 


“T don’t know that I think so very much of that little song, Rat,” 
observed the Mole cautiously. He was no poet himself and didn’t care 
who knew it; and he had a candid nature. 

“Nor don’t the ducks neither,” replied the Rat cheerfully. “They say, 
‘Why can’t fellows be allowed to do what they like when they like and as 
they like, instead of other fellows sitting on banks and watching them all 
the time and making remarks and poetry and things about them? What 
nonsense it all is!’ That’s what the ducks say.” 

“So it is, so it is,” said the Mole, with great heartiness. 

“No, it isn’t!” cried the Rat indignantly. 

“Well then, it isn’t, it isn’t,” replied the Mole soothingly. “But what I 
wanted to ask you was, won’t you take me to call on Mr. Toad? I’ve 
heard so much about him, and I do so want to make his acquaintance.” 

“Why, certainly,” said the good-natured Rat, jumping to his feet and 
dismissing poetry from his mind for the day. “Get the boat out, and we’ll 
paddle up there at once. It’s never the wrong time to call on Toad. Early 
or late, he’s always the same fellow. Always good-tempered, always glad 
to see you, always sorry when you go!” 

“He must be a very nice animal,” observed the Mole, as he got into the 
boat and took the sculls, while the Rat settled himself comfortably in the 
stern. 

“He is indeed the best of animals,” replied Rat. “So simple, so good- 


natured, and so affectionate. Perhaps he’s not very clever—we can’t all 
be geniuses; and it may be that he is both boastful and conceited. But he 
has got some great qualities, has Toady.” 

Rounding a bend in the river, they came in sight of a handsome, 
dignified old house of mellowed red brick, with well-kept lawns reaching 
down to the water’s edge. 

“There’s Toad Hall,” said the Rat; “and that creek on the left, where 
the notice-board says, ‘Private. No landing allowed,’ leads to his boat- 
house, where we’ll leave the boat. The stables are over there to the right. 
That’s the banqueting-hall you’re looking at now—very old, that is. Toad 
is rather rich, you know, and this is really one of the nicest houses in 
these parts, though we never admit as much to Toad.” 

They glided up the creek, and the Mole shipped his sculls as they 
passed into the shadow of a large boat-house. Here they saw many 
handsome boats, slung from the cross-beams or hauled up on a slip, but 
none in the water; and the place had an unused and a deserted air. 

The Rat looked around him. “I understand,” said he. “Boating is 
played out. He’s tired of it, and done with it. I wonder what new fad he 
has taken up now? Come along and let’s look him up. We shall hear all 
about it quite soon enough.” 

They disembarked, and strolled across the gay flower-decked lawns in 
search of Toad, whom they presently happened upon resting in a wicker 
garden-chair, with a pre-occupied expression of face, and a large map 
spread out on his knees. 

“Hooray!” he cried, jumping up on seeing them, “this is splendid!” He 
shook the paws of both of them warmly, never waiting for an 
introduction to the Mole. “How kind of you!” he went on, dancing round 
them. “I was just going to send a boat down the river for you, Ratty, 
with strict orders that you were to be fetched up here at once, whatever 
you were doing. I want you badly—both of you. Now what will you 
take? Come inside and have something! You don’t know how lucky it is, 
your turning up just now!” 

“Let’s sit quiet a bit, Toady!” said the Rat, throwing himself into an 
easy chair, while the Mole took another by the side of him and made 
some civil remark about Toad’s “delightful residence.” 

“Finest house on the whole river,” cried Toad boisterously. “Or 
anywhere else, for that matter,” he could not help adding. 


Here the Rat nudged the Mole. Unfortunately the Toad saw him do it, 
and turned very red. There was a moment’s painful silence. Then Toad 
burst out laughing. “All right, Ratty,” he said. “It’s only my way, you 
know. And it’s not such a very bad house, is it? You know, you rather 
like it yourself. Now, look here. Let’s be sensible. You are the very 
animals I wanted. You’ve got to help me. It’s most important!” 

“Tt’s about your rowing, I suppose,” said the Rat, with an innocent air. 
“You're getting on fairly well, though you splash a good bit still. With a 
great deal of patience and any quantity of coaching, you may—” 

“O, pooh! boating!” interrupted the Toad, in great disgust. “Silly 
boyish amusement. I’ve given that up long ago. Sheer waste of time, 
that’s what it is. It makes me downright sorry to see you fellows, who 
ought to know better, spending all your energies in that aimless manner. 
No, I’ve discovered the real thing, the only genuine occupation for a 
lifetime. I propose to devote the remainder of mine to it, and can only 
regret the wasted years that lie behind me, squandered in trivialities. 
Come with me, dear Ratty, and your amiable friend also, if he will be so 
very good, just as far as the stable-yard, and you shall see what you shall 
see!” 

He led the way to the stable-yard accordingly, the Rat following with 
a most mistrustful expression; and there, drawn out of the coach-house 
into the open, they saw a gipsy caravan, shining with newness, painted a 
canary-yellow picked out with green, and red wheels. 

“There you are!” cried the Toad, straddling and expanding himself. 
“There’s real life for you, embodied in that little cart. The open road, the 
dusty highway, the heath, the common, the hedgerows, the rolling 
downs! Camps, villages, towns, cities! Here to-day, up and off to 
somewhere else to-morrow! Travel, change, interest, excitement! The 
whole world before you, and a horizon that’s always changing! And 
mind! this is the very finest cart of its sort that was ever built, without 
any exception. Come inside and look at the arrangements. Planned ’em 
all myself, I did!” 

The Mole was tremendously interested and excited, and followed him 
eagerly up the steps and into the interior of the caravan. The Rat only 
snorted and thrust his hands deep into his pockets, remaining where he 
was. 

It was indeed very compact and comfortable. Little sleeping bunks—a 


little table that folded up against the wall—a cooking-stove, lockers, 
book-shelves, a bird-cage with a bird in it; and pots, pans, jugs, and 
kettles of every size and variety. 

“All complete!” said the Toad triumphantly, pulling open a locker. 
“You see—biscuits, potted lobster, sardines—everything you can possibly 
want. Soda-water here—baccy there—letter-paper, bacon, jam, cards, 
and dominoes—you'll find,” he continued, as they descended the steps 
again, “you'll find that nothing whatever has been forgotten, when we 
make our start this afternoon.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Rat slowly, as he chewed a straw, “but 
did I overhear you say something about ‘we,’ and ‘start,’ and ‘this 
afternoon’?” 

“Now, you dear good old Ratty,” said Toad imploringly, “don’t begin 
talking in that stiff and sniffy sort of way, because you know you've got 
to come. I can’t possibly manage without you, so please consider it 
settled, and don’t argue—it’s the one thing I can’t stand. You surely don’t 
mean to stick to your dull fusty old river all your life, and just live in a 
hole in a bank, and boat? I want to show you the world! I’m going to 
make an animal of you, my boy!” 

“T don’t care,” said the Rat doggedly. “I’m not coming, and that’s flat. 
And I am going to stick to my old river, and live in a hole, and boat, as 
Ive always done. And what’s more, Mole’s going to stick to me and do as 
I do, aren’t you, Mole?” 

“Of course I am,” said the Mole, loyally. “Ill always stick to you, Rat, 
and what you say is to be—has got to be. All the same, it sounds as if it 
might have been—well, rather fun, you know!” he added wistfully. Poor 
Mole! The Life Adventurous was so new a thing to him, and so thrilling; 
and this fresh aspect of it was so tempting; and he had fallen in love at 
first sight with the canary-coloured cart and all its little fitments. 

The Rat saw what was passing in his mind, and wavered. He hated 
disappointing people, and he was fond of the Mole, and would do almost 
anything to oblige him. Toad was watching both of them closely. 

“Come along in, and have some lunch,” he said, diplomatically, “and 
we'll talk it over. We needn’t decide anything in a hurry. Of course, I 
don’t really care. I only want to give pleasure to you fellows. ‘Live for 
others!’ That’s my motto in life.” 

During luncheon—which was excellent, of course, as everything at 


Toad Hall always was—the Toad simply let himself go. Disregarding the 
Rat, he proceeded to play upon the inexperienced Mole as on a harp. 
Naturally a voluble animal, and always mastered by his imagination, he 
painted the prospects of the trip and the joys of the open life and the 
roadside in such glowing colours that the Mole could hardly sit in his 
chair for excitement. Somehow, it soon seemed taken for granted by all 
three of them that the trip was a settled thing; and the Rat, though still 
unconvinced in his mind, allowed his good-nature to override his 
personal objections. He could not bear to disappoint his two friends, 
who were already deep in schemes and anticipations, planning out each 
day’s separate occupation for several weeks ahead. 

When they were quite ready, the now triumphant Toad led his 
companions to the paddock and set them to capture the old grey horse, 
who, without having been consulted, and to his own extreme annoyance, 
had been told off by Toad for the dustiest job in this dusty expedition. 
He frankly preferred the paddock, and took a deal of catching. Meantime 
Toad packed the lockers still tighter with necessaries, and hung nose- 
bags, nets of onions, bundles of hay, and baskets from the bottom of the 
cart. At last the horse was caught and harnessed, and they set off, all 
talking at once, each animal either trudging by the side of the cart or 
sitting on the shaft, as the humour took him. It was a golden afternoon. 
The smell of the dust they kicked up was rich and satisfying; out of thick 
orchards on either side the road, birds called and whistled to them 
cheerily; good-natured wayfarers, passing them, gave them “Good day,” 
or stopped to say nice things about their beautiful cart; and rabbits, 
sitting at their front doors in the hedgerows, held up their forepaws, and 
said, “O my! O my! O my!” 

Late in the evening, tired and happy and miles from home, they drew 
up on a remote common far from habitations, turned the horse loose to 
graze, and ate their simple supper sitting on the grass by the side of the 
cart. Toad talked big about all he was going to do in the days to come, 
while stars grew fuller and larger all around them, and a yellow moon, 
appearing suddenly and silently from nowhere in particular, came to 
keep them company and listen to their talk. At last they turned in to 
their little bunks in the cart; and Toad, kicking out his legs, sleepily said, 
“Well, good night, you fellows! This is the real life for a gentleman! Talk 
about your old river!” 


“T don’t talk about my river,” replied the patient Rat. “You know I 
don’t, Toad. But I think about it,” he added pathetically, in a lower tone: 
“T think about it—all the time!” 

The Mole reached out from under his blanket, felt for the Rat’s paw in 
the darkness, and gave it a squeeze. “I’ll do whatever you like, Ratty,” he 
whispered. “Shall we run away to-morrow morning, quite early—very 
early—and go back to our dear old hole on the river?” 

“No, no, we'll see it out,” whispered back the Rat. “Thanks awfully, 
but I ought to stick by Toad till this trip is ended. It wouldn’t be safe for 
him to be left to himself. It won’t take very long. His fads never do. 
Good night!” 

The end was indeed nearer than even the Rat suspected. 

After so much open air and excitement the Toad slept very soundly, 
and no amount of shaking could rouse him out of bed next morning. So 
the Mole and Rat turned to, quietly and manfully, and while the Rat saw 
to the horse, and lit a fire, and cleaned last night’s cups and platters, and 
got things ready for breakfast, the Mole trudged off to the nearest 
village, a long way off, for milk and eggs and various necessaries the 
Toad had, of course, forgotten to provide. The hard work had all been 
done, and the two animals were resting, thoroughly exhausted, by the 
time Toad appeared on the scene, fresh and gay, remarking what a 
pleasant, easy life it was they were all leading now, after the cares and 
worries and fatigues of housekeeping at home. 

They had a pleasant ramble that day over grassy downs and along 
narrow by-lanes, and camped, as before, on a common, only this time 
the two guests took care that Toad should do his fair share of work. In 
consequence, when the time came for starting next morning, Toad was 
by no means so rapturous about the simplicity of the primitive life, and 
indeed attempted to resume his place in his bunk, whence he was hauled 
by force. Their way lay, as before, across country by narrow lanes, and it 
was not till the afternoon that they came out on the high road, their first 
high road; and there disaster, fleet and unforeseen, sprang out on them 
—disaster momentous indeed to their expedition, but simply 
overwhelming in its effect on the after career of Toad. 

They were strolling along the high road easily, the Mole by the horse’s 
head, talking to him, since the horse had complained that he was being 
frightfully left out of it, and nobody considered him in the least; the 


Toad and the Water Rat walking behind the cart talking together—at 
least Toad was talking, and Rat was saying at intervals, “Yes, precisely; 
and what did you say to him?”—and thinking all the time of something 
very different, when far behind them they heard a faint warning hum, 
like the drone of a distant bee. Glancing back, they saw a small cloud of 
dust, with a dark centre of energy, advancing on them at incredible 
speed, while from out the dust a faint “Poop-poop!” wailed like an 
uneasy animal in pain. Hardly regarding it, they turned to resume their 
conversation, when in an instant (as it seemed) the peaceful scene was 
changed, and with a blast of wind and a whirl of sound that made them 
jump for the nearest ditch, It was on them! The “Poop-poop” rang with a 
brazen shout in their ears, they had a moment’s glimpse of an interior of 
glittering plate-glass and rich morocco, and the magnificent motor-car, 
immense, breath-snatching, passionate, with its pilot tense and hugging 
his wheel, possessed all earth and air for the fraction of a second, flung 
an enveloping cloud of dust that blinded and enwrapped them utterly, 
and then dwindled to a speck in the far distance, changed back into a 
droning bee once more. 

The old grey horse, dreaming, as he plodded along, of his quiet 
paddock, in a new raw situation such as this, simply abandoned himself 
to his natural emotions. Rearing, plunging, backing steadily, in spite of 
all the Mole’s efforts at his head, and all the Mole’s lively language 
directed at his better feelings, he drove the cart backward towards the 
deep ditch at the side of the road. It wavered an instant—then there was 
a heart-rending crash—and the canary-coloured cart, their pride and 
their joy, lay on its side in the ditch, an irredeemable wreck. 

The Rat danced up and down in the road, simply transported with 
passion. “You villains!” he shouted, shaking both fists. “You scoundrels, 
you highwaymen, you—you—road-hogs!—TIll have the law of you! I'll 
report you! I’ll take you through all the Courts!” His home-sickness had 
quite slipped away from him, and for the moment he was the skipper of 
the canary-coloured vessel driven on a shoal by the reckless jockeying of 
rival mariners, and he was trying to recollect all the fine and biting 
things he used to say to masters of steam-launches when their wash, as 
they drove too near the bank, used to flood his parlour-carpet at home. 

Toad sat straight down in the middle of the dusty road, his legs 
stretched out before him, and stared fixedly in the direction of the 


disappearing motor-car. He breathed short, his face wore a placid, 
satisfied expression, and at intervals he faintly murmured “Poop-poop!” 

The Mole was busy trying to quiet the horse, which he succeeded in 
doing after a time. Then he went to look at the cart, on its side in the 
ditch. It was indeed a sorry sight. Panels and windows smashed, axles 
hopelessly bent, one wheel off, sardine-tins scattered over the wide 
world, and the bird in the bird-cage sobbing pitifully and calling to be 
let out. 

The Rat came to help him, but their united efforts were not sufficient 
to right the cart. “Hi! Toad!” they cried. “Come and bear a hand, can’t 
you!” 

The Toad never answered a word, or budged from his seat in the road; 
so they went to see what was the matter with him. They found him in a 
sort of a trance, a happy smile on his face, his eyes still fixed on the 
dusty wake of their destroyer. At intervals he was still heard to murmur 
“Poop-poop!” 

The Rat shook him by the shoulder. “Are you coming to help us, 
Toad?” he demanded sternly. 

“Glorious, stirring sight!” murmured Toad, never offering to move. 
“The poetry of motion! The real way to travel! The only way to travel! 
Here to-day—in next week to-morrow! Villages skipped, towns and cities 
jumped—always somebody else’s horizon! O bliss! O poop-poop! O my! 
O my!” 

“O stop being an ass, Toad!” cried the Mole despairingly. 

“And to think I never knew!” went on the Toad in a dreamy monotone. 
“All those wasted years that lie behind me, I never knew, never even 
dreamt! But now—but now that I know, now that I fully realise! O what a 
flowery track lies spread before me, henceforth! What dust-clouds shall 
spring up behind me as I speed on my reckless way! What carts I shall 
fling carelessly into the ditch in the wake of my magnificent onset! 
Horrid little carts—common carts—canary-coloured carts!” 

“What are we to do with him?” asked the Mole of the Water Rat. 

“Nothing at all,” replied the Rat firmly. “Because there is really 
nothing to be done. You see, I know him from of old. He is now 
possessed. He has got a new craze, and it always takes him that way, in 
its first stage. He'll continue like that for days now, like an animal 
walking in a happy dream, quite useless for all practical purposes. Never 


mind him. Let’s go and see what there is to be done about the cart.” 
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“Come on!” he said. “We shall just have to walk it.”. 
(photo credit 2.1) 


A careful inspection showed them that, even if they succeeded in 
righting it by themselves, the cart would travel no longer. The axles 


were in a hopeless state, and the missing wheel was shattered into 
pieces. 

The Rat knotted the horse’s reins over his back and took him by the 
head, carrying the bird-cage and its hysterical occupant in the other 
hand. “Come on!” he said grimly to the Mole. “It’s five or six miles to the 
nearest town, and we shall just have to walk it. The sooner we make a 
start the better.” 

“But what about Toad?” asked the Mole anxiously, as they set off 
together. “We can’t leave him here, sitting in the middle of the road by 
himself, in the distracted state he’s in! It’s not safe. Supposing another 
Thing were to come along?” 

“O, bother Toad,” said the Rat savagely; “I’ve done with him.” 

They had not proceeded very far on their way, however, when there 
was a pattering of feet behind them, and Toad caught them up and 
thrust a paw inside the elbow of each of them; still breathing short and 
staring into vacancy. 

“Now, look here, Toad!” said the Rat sharply: “as soon as we get to the 
town, you'll have to go straight to the police-station and see if they 
know anything about that motor-car and who it belongs to, and lodge a 
complaint against it. And then you’ll have to go to a blacksmith’s or a 
wheelwright’s and arrange for the cart to be fetched and mended and 
put to rights. Itll take time, but it’s not quite a hopeless smash. 
Meanwhile, the Mole and I will go to an inn and find comfortable rooms 
where we can stay till the cart’s ready, and till your nerves have 
recovered their shock.” 

“Police-station! Complaint!” murmured Toad dreamily. “Me complain 
of that beautiful, that heavenly vision that has been vouchsafed me! 
Mend the cart! I’ve done with carts for ever. I never want to see the cart, 
or to hear of it, again. O Ratty! You can’t think how obliged I am to you 
for consenting to come on this trip! I wouldn’t have gone without you, 
and then I might never have seen that—that swan, that sunbeam, that 
thunderbolt! I might never have heard that entrancing sound, or smelt 
that bewitching smell! I owe it all to you, my best of friends!” 

The Rat turned from him in despair. “You see what it is?” he said to 
the Mole, addressing him across Toad’s head: “He’s quite hopeless. I give 
it up—when we get to the town we'll go to the railway station, and with 
luck we may pick up a train there that'll get us back to river bank to- 


night. And if ever you catch me going a-pleasuring with this provoking 
animal again!”—He snorted, and during the rest of that weary trudge 
addressed his remarks exclusively to Mole. 

On reaching the town they went straight to the station and deposited 
Toad in the second-class waiting-room, giving a porter twopence to keep 
a strict eye on him. They then left the horse at an inn stable, and gave 
what directions they could about the cart and its contents. Eventually, a 
slow train having landed them at a station not very far from Toad Hall, 
they escorted the spellbound, sleep-walking Toad to his door, put him 
inside it, and instructed his housekeeper to feed him, undress him, and 
put him to bed. Then they got out their boat from the boat-house, 
sculled down the river home, and at a very late hour sat down to supper 
in their own cosy riverside parlour, to the Rat’s great joy and 
contentment. 

The following evening the Mole, who had risen late and taken things 
very easy all day, was sitting on the bank fishing, when the Rat, who 
had been looking up his friends and gossiping, came strolling along to 
find him. “Heard the news?” he said. “There’s nothing else being talked 
about, all along the river bank. Toad went up to Town by an early train 
this morning. And he has ordered a large and very expensive motor-car.” 


Ill 
THE WILD Woop 


The Mole had long wanted to make the acquaintance of the Badger. He 
seemed, by all accounts, to be such an important personage and, though 
rarely visible, to make his unseen influence felt by everybody about the 
place. But whenever the Mole mentioned his wish to the Water Rat, he 
always found himself put off. “It’s all right,” the Rat would say. 
“Badger’ll turn up some day or other—he’s always turning up—and then 
Pll introduce you. The best of fellows! But you must not only take him as 
you find him, but when you find him.” 

“Couldn’t you ask him here—dinner or something?” said the Mole. 

“He wouldn’t come,” replied the Rat simply. “Badger hates Society, 
and invitations, and dinner, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Well, then, supposing we go and call on him?” suggested the Mole. 

“O, I’m sure he wouldn’t like that at all,” said the Rat, quite alarmed. 
“He’s so very shy, he’d be sure to be offended. I’ve never even ventured 
to call on him at his own home myself, though I know him so well. 
Besides, we can’t. It’s quite out of the question, because he lives in the 
very middle of the Wild Wood.” 

“Well, supposing he does,” said the Mole. “You told me the Wild Wood 
was all right, you know.” 

“O, I know, I know, so it is,” replied the Rat evasively. “But I think we 
won't go there just now. Not just yet. It’s a long way, and he wouldn’t be 
at home at this time of year anyhow, and he’ll be coming along some 
day, if you'll wait quietly.” 

The Mole had to be content with this. But the Badger never came 
along, and every day brought its amusements, and it was not till summer 
was long over, and cold and frost and miry ways kept them much 
indoors, and the swollen river raced past outside their windows with a 
speed that mocked at boating of any sort or kind, that he found his 


thoughts dwelling again with much persistence on the solitary grey 
Badger, who lived his own life by himself, in his hole in the middle of 
the Wild Wood. 

In the winter time the Rat slept a great deal, retiring early and rising 
late. During his short day he sometimes scribbled poetry or did other 
small domestic jobs about the house; and, of course, there were always 
animals dropping in for a chat, and consequently there was a good deal 
of story-telling and comparing notes on the past summer and all its 
doings. 

Such a rich chapter it had been, when one came to look back on it all! 
With illustrations so numerous and so very highly coloured! The pageant 
of the river bank had marched steadily along, unfolding itself in scene- 
pictures that succeeded each other in stately procession. Purple 
loosestrife arrived early, shaking luxuriant tangled locks along the edge 
of the mirror whence its own face laughed back at it. Willow-herb, 
tender and wistful, like a pink sunset cloud, was not slow to follow. 
Comfrey, the purple hand-in-hand with the white, crept forth to take its 
place in the line; and at last one morning the diffident and delaying dog- 
rose stepped delicately on the stage, and one knew, as if string-music 
had announced it in stately chords that strayed into a gavotte, that June 
at last was here. One member of the company was still awaited; the 
shepherd-boy for the nymphs to woo, the knight for whom the ladies 
waited at the window, the prince that was to kiss the sleeping summer 
back to life and love. But when meadow-sweet, debonair and odorous in 
amber jerkin, moved graciously to his place in the group, then the play 
was ready to begin. 

And what a play it had been! Drowsy animals, snug in their holes 
while wind and rain were battering at their doors, recalled still keen 
mornings, an hour before sunrise, when the white mist, as yet 
undispersed, clung closely along the surface of the water; then the shock 
of the early plunge, the scamper along the bank, and the radiant 
transformation of earth, air, and water, when suddenly the sun was with 
them again, and grey was gold and colour was born and sprang out of 
the earth once more. They recalled the languorous siesta of hot mid-day, 
deep in green undergrowth, the sun striking through in tiny golden 
shafts and spots; the boating and bathing of the afternoon, the rambles 
along dusty lanes and through yellow cornfields; and the long, cool 


evening at last, when so many threads were gathered up, so many 
friendships rounded, and so many adventures planned for the morrow. 
There was plenty to talk about on those short winter days when the 
animals found themselves round the fire; still, the Mole had a good deal 
of spare time on his hands, and so one afternoon, when the Rat in his 
arm-chair before the blaze was alternately dozing and trying over 
rhymes that wouldn’t fit, he formed the resolution to go out by himself 
and explore the Wild Wood, and perhaps strike up an acquaintance with 
Mr. Badger. 

It was a cold, still afternoon with a hard, steely sky overhead, when he 
slipped out of the warm parlour into the open air. The country lay bare 
and entirely leafless around him, and he thought that he had never seen 
so far and so intimately into the insides of things as on that winter day 
when Nature was deep in her annual slumber and seemed to have kicked 
the clothes off. Copses, dells, quarries, and all hidden places, which had 
been mysterious mines for exploration in leafy summer, now exposed 
themselves and their secrets pathetically, and seemed to ask him to 
overlook their shabby poverty for a while, till they could riot in rich 
masquerade as before, and trick and entice him with the old deceptions. 
It was pitiful in a way, and yet cheering—even exhilarating. He was glad 
that he liked the country undecorated, hard, and stripped of its finery. 
He had got down to the bare bones of it, and they were fine and strong 
and simple. He did not want the warm clover and the play of seeding 
grasses; the screens of quickset, the billowy drapery of beech and elm 
seemed best away; and with great cheerfulness of spirit he pushed on 
towards the Wild Wood, which lay before him low and threatening, like 
a black reef in some still southern sea. 

There was nothing to alarm him at first entry. Twigs crackled under 
his feet, logs tripped him, funguses on stumps resembled caricatures, and 
startled him for the moment by their likeness to something familiar and 
far away; but that was all fun, and exciting. It led him on, and he 
penetrated to where the light was less, and trees crouched nearer and 
nearer, and holes made ugly mouths at him on either side. 

Everything was very still now. The dusk advanced on him steadily, 
rapidly, gathering in behind and before; and the light seemed to be 
draining away like flood water. 

Then the faces began. 


It was over his shoulder, and indistinctly, that he first thought he saw 
a face, a little, evil, wedge-shaped face, looking out at him from a hole. 
When he turned and confronted it, the thing had vanished. 

He quickened his pace, telling himself cheerfully not to begin 
imagining things or there would be simply no end to it. He passed 
another hole, and another, and another; and then—yes!—no!—yes! 
certainly a little, narrow face, with hard eyes, had flashed up for an 
instant from a hole, and was gone. He hesitated—braced himself up for 
an effort and strode on. Then suddenly, and as if it had been so all the 
time, every hole, far and near, and there were hundreds of them, seemed 
to possess its face, coming and going rapidly, all fixing on him glances of 
malice and hatred: all hard-eyed and evil and sharp. 

If he could only get away from the holes in the banks, he thought, 
there would be no more faces. He swung off the path and plunged into 
the untrodden places of the wood. 

Then the whistling began. 

Very faint and shrill it was, and far behind him, when first he heard it; 
but somehow it made him hurry forward. Then, still very faint and shrill, 
it sounded far ahead of him, and made him hesitate and want to go 
back. As he halted in indecision it broke out on either side, and seemed 
to be caught up and passed on throughout the whole length of the wood 
to its farthest limit. They were up and alert and ready, evidently, 
whoever they were! And he—he was alone, and unarmed, and far from 
any help; and the night was closing in. 

Then the pattering began. 

He thought it was only falling leaves at first, so slight and delicate was 
the sound of it. Then as it grew it took a regular rhythm, and he knew it 
for nothing else but the pat-pat-pat of little feet still a very long way off. 
Was it in front or behind? It seemed to be first one, and then the other, 
then both. It grew and it multiplied, till from every quarter as he listened 
anxiously, leaning this way and that, it seemed to be closing in on him. 
As he stood still to hearken, a rabbit came running hard towards him 
through the trees. He waited, expecting it to slacken pace or to swerve 
from him into a different course. Instead, the animal almost brushed him 
as it dashed past, his face set and hard, his eyes staring. “Get out of this, 
you fool, get out!” the Mole heard him mutter as he swung round a 
stump and disappeared down a friendly burrow. 


The pattering increased till it sounded like sudden hail on the dry leaf- 
carpet spread around him. The whole wood seemed running now, 
running hard, hunting, chasing, closing in round something or— 
somebody? In panic, he began to run too, aimlessly, he knew not 
whither. He ran up against things, he fell over things and into things, he 
darted under things and dodged round things. At last he took refuge in 
the deep, dark hollow of an old beech tree, which offered shelter, 
concealment—perhaps even safety, but who could tell? Anyhow, he was 
too tired to run any further, and could only snuggle down into the dry 
leaves which had drifted into the hollow and hope he was safe for a 
time. And as he lay there panting and trembling, and listened to the 
whistlings and the patterings outside, he knew it at last, in all its fulness, 
that dread thing which other little dwellers in field and hedgerow had 
encountered here, and known as their darkest moment—that thing 
which the Rat had vainly tried to shield him from—the Terror of the 
Wild Wood! 

Meantime the Rat, warm and comfortable, dozed by his fireside. His 
paper of half-finished verses slipped from his knee, his head fell back, his 
mouth opened, and he wandered by the verdant banks of dream-rivers. 
Then a coal slipped, the fire crackled and sent up a spurt of flame, and 
he woke with a start. Remembering what he had been engaged upon, he 
reached down to the floor for his verses, pored over them for a minute, 
and then looked round for the Mole to ask him if he knew a good rhyme 
for something or other. 

But the Mole was not there. 

He listened for a time. The house seemed very quiet. 

Then he called “Moly!” several times, and, receiving no answer, got up 
and went out into the hall. 

The Mole’s cap was missing from its accustomed peg. His goloshes, 
which always lay by the umbrella-stand, were also gone. 

The Rat left the house, and carefully examined the muddy surface of 
the ground outside, hoping to find the Mole’s tracks. There they were, 
sure enough. The goloshes were new, just bought for the winter, and the 
pimples on their soles were fresh and sharp. He could see the imprints of 
them in the mud, running along straight and purposeful, leading direct 
to the Wild Wood. 


In panic, he began to run. 


The Rat looked very grave, and stood in deep thought for a minute or 
two. Then he re-entered the house, strapped a belt round his waist, 
shoved a brace of pistols into it, took up a stout cudgel that stood in a 
corner of the hall, and set off for the Wild Wood at a smart pace. 


It was already getting towards dusk when he reached the first fringe of 
trees and plunged without hesitation into the wood, looking anxiously 
on either side for any sign of his friend. Here and there wicked little 
faces popped out of holes, but vanished immediately at sight of the 
valorous animal, his pistols, and the great ugly cudgel in his grasp; and 
the whistling and pattering, which he had heard quite plainly on his first 
entry, died away and ceased, and all was very still. He made his way 
manfully through the length of the wood, to its furthest edge; then, 
forsaking all paths, he set himself to traverse it, laboriously working over 
the whole ground, and all the time calling out cheerfully, “Moly, Moly, 
Moly! Where are you? It’s me—it’s old Rat!” 

He had patiently hunted through the wood for an hour or more, when 
at last to his joy he heard a little answering cry. Guiding himself by the 
sound, he made his way through the gathering darkness to the foot of an 
old beech tree, with a hole in it, and from out of the hole came a feeble 
voice, saying “Ratty! Is that really you?” 

The Rat crept into the hollow, and there he found the Mole, exhausted 
and still trembling. “O Rat!” he cried, “I’ve been so frightened, you can’t 
think!” 

“O, I quite understand,” said the Rat soothingly. “You shouldn’t really 
have gone and done it, Mole. I did my best to keep you from it. We 
river-bankers, we hardly ever come here by ourselves. If we have to 
come, we come in couples at least; then we’re generally all right. 
Besides, there are a hundred things one has to know, which we 
understand all about and you don’t, as yet. I mean passwords, and signs, 
and sayings which have power and effect, and plants you carry in your 
pocket, and verses you repeat, and dodges and tricks you practise; all 
simple enough when you know them, but they’ve got to be known if 
you're small, or you'll find yourself in trouble. Of course if you were 
Badger or Otter, it would be quite another matter.” 

“Surely the brave Mr. Toad wouldn’t mind coming here by himself, 
would he?” inquired the Mole. 

“Old Toad?” said the Rat, laughing heartily. “He wouldn’t show his 
face here alone, not for a whole hatful of golden guineas, Toad 
wouldn't.” 

The Mole was greatly cheered by the sound of the Rat’s careless 
laughter, as well as by the sight of his stick and his gleaming pistols, and 


he stopped shivering and began to feel bolder and more himself again. 

“Now then,” said the Rat presently, “we really must pull ourselves 
together and make a start for home while there’s still a little light left. It 
will never do to spend the night here, you understand. Too cold, for one 
thing.” 

“Dear Ratty,” said the poor Mole, “I’m dreadfully sorry, but ’'m simply 
dead beat and that’s a solid fact. You must let me rest here a while 
longer, and get my strength back, if I’m to get home at all.” 

“O, all right,” said the good-natured Rat, “rest away. It’s pretty nearly 
pitch dark now, anyhow; and there ought to be a bit of a moon later.” 

So the Mole got well into the dry leaves and stretched himself out, and 
presently dropped off into sleep, though of a broken and troubled sort; 
while the Rat covered himself up, too, as best he might, for warmth, and 
lay patiently waiting, with a pistol in his paw. 

When at last the Mole woke up, much refreshed and in his usual 
spirits, the Rat said, “Now then! I'll just take a look outside and see if 
everything’s quiet, and then we really must be off.” 

He went to the entrance of their retreat and put his head out. Then the 
Mole heard him saying quietly to himself, “Hullo! hullo! here—is—a— 
go!” 

“What’s up, Ratty?” asked the Mole. 

“Snow is up,” replied the Rat briefly; “or rather, down. It’s snowing 
hard.” 

The Mole came and crouched beside him, and, looking out, saw the 
wood that had been so dreadful to him in quite a changed aspect. Holes, 
hollows, pools, pitfalls, and other black menaces to the wayfarer were 
vanishing fast, and a gleaming carpet of faery was springing up 
everywhere, that looked too delicate to be trodden upon by rough feet. A 
fine powder filled the air and caressed the cheek with a tingle in its 
touch, and the black boles of the trees showed up in a light that seemed 
to come from below. 

“Well, well, it can’t be helped,” said the Rat, after pondering. “We 
must make a start, and take our chance, I suppose. The worst of it is, I 
don’t exactly know where we are. And now this snow makes everything 
look so very different.” 

It did indeed. The Mole would not have known that it was the same 
wood. However, they set out bravely, and took the line that seemed 


most promising, holding on to each other and pretending with invincible 
cheerfulness that they recognised an old friend in every fresh tree that 
grimly and silently greeted them, or saw openings, gaps, or paths with a 
familiar turn in them, in the monotony of white space and black tree- 
trunks that refused to vary. 

An hour or two later—they had lost all count of time—they pulled up, 
dispirited, weary, and hopelessly at sea, and sat down on a fallen tree- 
trunk to recover their breath and consider what was to be done. They 
were aching with fatigue and bruised with tumbles; they had fallen into 
several holes and got wet through; the snow was getting so deep that 
they could hardly drag their little legs through it, and the trees were 
thicker and more like each other than ever. There seemed to be no end 
to this wood, and no beginning, and no difference in it, and, worst of all, 
no way out. 

“We can’t sit here very long,” said the Rat. “We shall have to make 
another push for it, and do something or other. The cold is too awful for 
anything, and the snow will soon be too deep for us to wade through.” 
He peered about him and considered. “Look here,” he went on, “this is 
what occurs to me. There’s a sort of dell down here in front of us, where 
the ground seems all hilly and humpy and hummocky. We’ll make our 
way down into that, and try and find some sort of shelter, a cave or hole 
with a dry floor to it, out of the snow and the wind, and there we’ll have 
a good rest before we try again, for we’re both of us pretty dead beat. 
Besides, the snow may leave off, or something may turn up.” 

So once more they got on their feet, and struggled down into the dell, 
where they hunted about for a cave or some corner that was dry and a 
protection from the keen wind and the whirling snow. They were 
investigating one of the hummocky bits the Rat had spoken of, when 
suddenly the Mole tripped up and fell forward on his face with a squeal. 

“O my leg!” he cried. “O my poor shin!” and he sat up on the snow 
and nursed his leg in both his front paws. 

“Poor old Mole!” said the Rat kindly. “You don’t seem to be having 
much luck to-day, do you? Let’s have a look at the leg. Yes,” he went on, 
going down on his knees to look, “you’ve cut your shin, sure enough. 
Wait till I get at my handkerchief, and [’ll tie it up for you.” 

“T must have tripped over a hidden branch or a stump,” said the Mole 
miserably. “O, my! O, my!” 


“It’s a very clean cut,” said the Rat, examining it again attentively. 
“That was never done by a branch or a stump. Looks as if it was made by 
a sharp edge of something in metal. Funny!” He pondered awhile, and 
examined the humps and slopes that surrounded them. 

“Well, never mind what done it,” said the Mole, forgetting his 
grammar in his pain. “It hurts just the same, whatever done it.” 

But the Rat, after carefully tying up the leg with his handkerchief, had 
left him and was busy scraping in the snow. He scratched and shovelled 
and explored, all four legs working busily, while the Mole waited 
impatiently, remarking at intervals, “O, come on, Rat!” 

Suddenly the Rat cried “Hooray!” and then “Hooray-oo-ray-00-ray-00- 
ray!” and fell to executing a feeble jig in the snow. 

“What have you found, Ratty?” asked the Mole, still nursing his leg. 

“Come and see!” said the delighted Rat, as he jigged on. 

The Mole hobbled up to the spot and had a good look. 

“Well,” he said at last, slowly, “I see it right enough. Seen the same 
sort of thing before, lots of times. Familiar object, I call it. A door- 
scraper! Well, what of it? Why dance jigs around a door-scraper?” 

“But don’t you see what it means, you—you dull-witted animal?” cried 
the Rat impatiently. 

“Of course I see what it means,” replied the Mole. “It simply means 
that some very careless and forgetful person has left his door-scraper 
lying about in the middle of the Wild Wood, just where it’s sure to trip 
everybody up. Very thoughtless of him, I call it. When I get home I shall 
go and complain about it to—to somebody or other, see if I don’t!” 

“O, dear! O, dear!” cried the Rat, in despair at his obtuseness. “Here, 
stop arguing and come and scrape!” And he set to work again and made 
the snow fly in all directions around him. 

After some further toil his efforts were rewarded, and a very shabby 
door-mat lay exposed to view. 

“There, what did I tell you?” exclaimed the Rat in great triumph. 

“Absolutely nothing whatever,” replied the Mole, with perfect 
truthfulness. “Well, now,” he went on, “you seem to have found another 
piece of domestic litter, done for and thrown away, and I suppose you’re 
perfectly happy. Better go ahead and dance your jig round that if you’ve 
got to, and get it over, and then perhaps we can go on and not waste any 
more time over rubbish-heaps. Can we eat a door-mat? Or sleep under a 


door-mat? Or sit on a door-mat and sledge home over the snow on it, 
you exasperating rodent?” 

“Do—you—mean—to—say,” cried the excited Rat, “that this door-mat 
doesn’t tell you anything?” 

“Really, Rat,” said the Mole, quite pettishly, “I think we’ve had 
enough of this folly. Who ever heard of a door-mat telling any one 
anything? They simply don’t do it. They are not that sort at all. Door- 
mats know their place.” 

“Now look here, you—you thick-headed beast,” replied the Rat, really 
angry, “this must stop. Not another word, but scrape—scrape and 
scratch and dig and hunt round, especially on the sides of the 
hummocks, if you want to sleep dry and warm to-night, for it’s our last 
chance!” 

The Rat attacked a snow-bank beside them with ardour, probing with 
his cudgel everywhere and then digging with fury; and the Mole scraped 
busily too, more to oblige the Rat than for any other reason, for his 
opinion was that his friend was getting light-headed. 

Some ten minutes’ hard work, and the point of the Rat’s cudgel struck 
something that sounded hollow. He worked till he could get a paw 
through and feel; then called the Mole to come and help him. Hard at it 
went the two animals, till at last the result of their labours stood full in 
view of the astonished and hitherto incredulous Mole. 

In the side of what had seemed to be a snow-bank stood a solid- 
looking little door, painted a dark green. An iron bell-pull hung by the 
side, and below it, on a small brass plate, neatly engraved in square 
capital letters, they could read by the aid of moonlight 


MR. BADGER. 


The Mole fell backwards on the snow from sheer surprise and delight. 
“Rat!” he cried in penitence, “you’re a wonder! A real wonder, that’s 
what you are. I see it all now! You argued it out, step by step, in that 
wise head of yours, from the very moment that I fell and cut my shin, 
and you looked at the cut, and at once your majestic mind said to itself, 
‘Door-scraper!’ And then you turned to and found the very door-scraper 
that done it! Did you stop there? No. Some people would have been 
quite satisfied; but not you. Your intellect went on working. ‘Let me only 


just find a door-mat,’ says you to yourself, ‘and my theory is proved!’ 
And of course you found your door-mat. You’re so clever, I believe you 
could find anything you liked. ‘Now,’ says you, ‘that door exists, as plain 
as if I saw it. There’s nothing else remains to be done but to find it!’ 
Well, I’ve read about that sort of thing in books, but ve never come 
across it before in real life. You ought to go where you'll be properly 
appreciated. You’re simply wasted here, among us fellows. If I only had 
your head, Ratty—” 

“But as you haven’t,” interrupted the Rat, rather unkindly, “I suppose 
you're going to sit on the snow all night and talk? Get up at once and 
hang on to that bell-pull you see there, and ring hard, as hard as you 
can, while I hammer!” 

While the Rat attacked the door with his stick, the Mole sprang up at 
the bell-pull, clutched it and swung there, both feet well off the ground, 
and from quite a long way off they could faintly hear a deep-toned bell 
respond. 


IV 
Mr. BADGER 


They waited patiently for what seemed a very long time, stamping in the 
snow to keep their feet warm. At last they heard the sound of slow 
shuffling footsteps approaching the door from the inside. It seemed, as 
the Mole remarked to the Rat, like some one walking in carpet slippers 
that were too large for him and down at heel; which was intelligent of 
Mole, because that was exactly what it was. 

There was the noise of a bolt shot back, and the door opened a few 
inches, enough to show a long snout and a pair of sleepy blinking eyes. 

“Now, the very next time this happens,” said a gruff and suspicious 
voice, “I shall be exceedingly angry. Who is it this time, disturbing 
people on such a night? Speak up!” 

“Oh, Badger,” cried the Rat, “let us in, please. It’s me, Rat, and my 
friend Mole, and we’ve lost our way in the snow.” 

“What, Ratty, my dear little man!” exclaimed the Badger, in quite a 
different voice. “Come along in, both of you, at once. Why, you must be 
perished. Well, I never! Lost in the snow! And in the Wild Wood, too, 
and at this time of night! But come in with you.” 

The two animals tumbled over each other in their eagerness to get 
inside, and heard the door shut behind them with great joy and relief. 

The Badger, who wore a long dressing-gown, and whose slippers were 
indeed very down at heel, carried a flat candlestick in his paw and had 
probably been on his way to bed when their summons sounded. He 
looked kindly down on them and patted both their heads. “This is not 
the sort of night for small animals to be out,” he said paternally. “I’m 
afraid you’ve been up to some of your pranks again, Ratty. But come 
along; come into the kitchen. There’s a first-rate fire there, and supper 
and everything.” 

He shuffled on in front of them, carrying the light, and they followed 


him, nudging each other in an anticipating sort of way, down a long, 
gloomy, and, to tell the truth, decidedly shabby passage, into a sort of a 
central hall, out of which they could dimly see other long tunnel-like 
passages branching, passages mysterious and without apparent end. But 
there were doors in the hall as well—stout oaken, comfortable-looking 
doors. One of these the Badger flung open, and at once they found 
themselves in all the glow and warmth of a large fire-lit kitchen. 

The floor was well-worn red brick, and on the wide hearth burnt a fire 
of logs, between two attractive chimney-corners tucked away in the 
wall, well out of any suspicion of draught. A couple of high-backed 
settles, facing each other on either side of the fire, gave further sitting 
accommodations for the sociably disposed. In the middle of the room 
stood a long table of plain boards placed on trestles, with benches down 
each side. At one end of it, where an arm-chair stood pushed back, were 
spread the remains of the Badger’s plain but ample supper. Rows of 
spotless plates winked from the shelves of the dresser at the far end of 
the room, and from the rafters overhead hung hams, bundles of dried 
herbs, nets of onions, and baskets of eggs. It seemed a place where 
heroes could fitly feast after victory, where weary harvesters could line 
up in scores along the table and keep their Harvest Home with mirth and 
song, or where two or three friends of simple tastes could sit about as 
they pleased and eat and smoke and talk in comfort and contentment. 
The ruddy brick floor smiled up at the smoky ceiling; the oaken settles, 
shiny with long wear, exchanged cheerful glances with each other; plates 
on the dresser grinned at pots on the shelf, and the merry firelight 
flickered and played over everything without distinction. 

The kindly Badger thrust them down on a settle to toast themselves at 
the fire, and bade them remove their wet coats and boots. Then he 
fetched them dressing-gowns and slippers, and himself bathed the Mole’s 
shin with warm water and mended the cut with sticking-plaster, till the 
whole thing was just as good as new, if not better. In the embracing light 
and warmth, warm and dry at last, with weary legs propped up in front 
of them, and a suggestive clink of plates being arranged on the table 
behind, it seemed to the storm-driven animals, now in safe anchorage, 
that the cold and trackless Wild Wood just left outside was miles and 
miles away, and all that they had suffered in it a half-forgotten dream. 

When at last they were thoroughly toasted, the Badger summoned 


them to the table, where he had been busy laying a repast. They had felt 
pretty hungry before, but when they actually saw at last the supper that 
was spread for them, really it seemed only a question of what they 
should attack first where all was so attractive, and whether the other 
things would obligingly wait for them till they had time to give them 
attention. Conversation was impossible for a long time; and when it was 
slowly resumed, it was that regrettable sort of conversation that results 
from talking with your mouth full. The Badger did not mind that sort of 
thing at all, nor did he take any notice of elbows on the table, or 
everybody speaking at once. As he did not go into Society himself, he 
had got an idea that these things belonged to the things that didn’t really 
matter. (We know of course that he was wrong, and took too narrow a 
view; because they do matter very much, though it would take too long 
to explain why.) He sat in his arm-chair at the head of the table, and 
nodded gravely at intervals as the animals told their story; and he did 
not seem surprised or shocked at anything, and he never said, “I told you 
so,” or, “Just what I always said,” or remarked that they ought to have 
done so-and-so, or ought not to have done something else. The Mole 
began to feel very friendly towards him. 

When supper was really finished at last, and each animal felt that his 
skin was now as tight as was decently safe, and that by this time he 
didn’t care a hang for anybody or anything, they gathered round the 
glowing embers of the great wood fire, and thought how jolly it was to 
be sitting up so late, and so independent, and so full; and after they had 
chatted for a time about things in general, the Badger said heartily, 
“Now then! tell us the news from your part of the world. How’s old Toad 
going on?” 

“Oh, from bad to worse,” said the Rat gravely, while the Mole, cocked 
up on a settle and basking in the firelight, his heels higher than his head, 
tried to look properly mournful. “Another smash-up only last week, and 
a bad one. You see, he will insist on driving himself, and he’s hopelessly 
incapable. If he’d only employ a decent, steady, well-trained animal, pay 
him good wages, and leave everything to him, he’d get on all right. But 
no; he’s convinced he’s a heaven-born driver, and nobody can teach him 
anything; and all the rest follows.” 

“How many has he had?” inquired the Badger gloomily. 

“Smashes, or machines?” asked the Rat. “Oh, well, after all, it’s the 


same thing—with Toad. This is the seventh. As for the others—you know 
that coach-house of his? Well, it’s piled up—literally piled up to the roof 
—with fragments of motor-cars, none of them bigger than your hat! That 
accounts for the other six—so far as they can be accounted for.” 

“He’s been in hospital three times,” put in the Mole; “and as for the 
fines he’s had to pay, it’s simply awful to think of.” 

“Yes, and that’s part of the trouble,” continued the Rat. “Toad’s rich, 
we all know; but he’s not a millionaire. And he’s a hopelessly bad driver, 
and quite regardless of law and order. Killed or ruined—it’s got to be 
one of the two things, sooner or later. Badger! we’re his friends— 
oughtn’t we to do something?” 

The Badger went through a bit of hard thinking. “Now look here!” he 
said at last, rather severely; “of course you know I can’t do anything 
now?” 

His two friends assented, quite understanding his point. No animal, 
according to the rules of animal-etiquette, is ever expected to do 
anything strenuous, or heroic, or even moderately active during the off- 
season of winter. All are sleepy—some actually asleep. All are weather- 
bound, more or less; and all are resting from arduous days and nights, 
during which every muscle in them has been severely tested, and every 
energy kept at full stretch. 

“Very well then!” continued the Badger. “But, when once the year has 
really turned, and the nights are shorter, and half-way through them one 
rouses and feels fidgety and wanting to be up and doing by sunrise, if 
not before—you know!—” 

Both animals nodded gravely. They knew! 

“Well, then,” went on the Badger, “we—that is, you and me and our 
friend the Mole here—we’ll take Toad seriously in hand. We’ll stand no 
nonsense whatever. We'll bring him back to reason, by force if need be. 
We'll make him be a sensible Toad. We’ll—youw’re asleep, Rat!” 

“Not me!” said the Rat, waking up with a jerk. 

“He’s been asleep two or three times since supper,” said the Mole, 
laughing. He himself was feeling quite wakeful and even lively, though 
he didn’t know why. The reason was, of course, that he being naturally 
an underground animal by birth and breeding, the situation of Badger’s 
house exactly suited him and made him feel at home; while the Rat, who 
slept every night in a bedroom the windows of which opened on a 


breezy river, naturally felt the atmosphere still and oppressive. 

“Well, it’s time we were all in bed,” said the Badger, getting up and 
fetching flat candlesticks. “Come along, you two, and I’ll show you your 
quarters. And take your time to-morrow morning—breakfast at any hour 
you please!” 

He conducted the two animals to a long room that seemed half 
bedchamber and half loft. The Badger’s winter stores, which indeed were 
visible everywhere, took up half the room—piles of apples, turnips, and 
potatoes, baskets full of nuts, and jars of honey; but the two little white 
beds on the remainder of the floor looked soft and inviting, and the linen 
on them, though coarse, was clean and smelt beautifully of lavender; and 
the Mole and the Water Rat, shaking off their garments in some thirty 
seconds, tumbled in between the sheets in great joy and contentment. 

In accordance with the kindly Badger’s injunctions, the two tired 
animals came down to breakfast very late next morning, and found a 
bright fire burning in the kitchen, and two young hedgehogs sitting on a 
bench at the table, eating oatmeal porridge out of wooden bowls. The 
hedgehogs dropped their spoons, rose to their feet, and ducked their 
heads respectfully as the two entered. 

“There, sit down, sit down,” said the Rat pleasantly, “and go on with 
your porridge. Where have you youngsters come from? Lost your way in 
the snow, I suppose?” 

“Yes, please, sir,” said the elder of the two hedgehogs respectfully. 
“Me and little Billy here, we was trying to find our way to school— 
mother would have us go, was the weather ever so—and of course we 
lost ourselves, sir, and Billy he got frightened and took and cried, being 
young and faint-hearted. And at last we happened up against Mr. 
Badger’s back door, and made so bold as to knock, sir, for Mr. Badger 
he’s a kind-hearted gentleman, as every one knows—” 

“T understand,” said the Rat, cutting himself some rashers from a side 
of bacon, while the Mole dropped some eggs into a saucepan. 

“And what’s the weather like outside? You needn’t ‘sir’ me quite so 
much,” he added. 

“O, terrible bad, sir, terrible deep the snow is,” said the hedgehog. “No 
getting out for the likes of you gentlemen to-day.” 

“Where’s Mr. Badger?” inquired the Mole as he warmed the coffee-pot 
before the fire. 


“The master’s gone into his study, sir,” replied the hedgehog, “and he 
said as how he was going to be particular busy this morning, and on no 
account was he to be disturbed.” 

This explanation, of course, was thoroughly understood by every one 
present. The fact is, as already set forth, when you live a life of intense 
activity for six months in the year, and of comparative or actual 
somnolence for the other six, during the latter period you cannot be 
continually pleading sleepiness when there are people about or things to 
be done. The excuse gets monotonous. The animals well knew that 
Badger, having eaten a hearty breakfast, had retired to his study and 
settled himself in an arm-chair with his legs up on another and a red 
cotton handkerchief over his face, and was being “busy” in the usual 
way at this time of the year. 

The front-door bell clanged loudly, and the Rat, who was very greasy 
with buttered toast, sent Billy, the smaller hedgehog, to see who it might 
be. There was a sound of much stamping in the hall, and presently Billy 
returned in front of the Otter, who threw himself on the Rat with an 
embrace and a shout of affectionate greeting. 

“Get off!” spluttered the Rat, with his mouth full. 

“Thought I should find you here all right,” said the Otter cheerfully. 
“They were all in a great state of alarm along River Bank when I arrived 
this morning. Rat never been home all night—nor Mole either— 
something dreadful must have happened, they said; and the snow had 
covered up all your tracks, of course. But I knew that when people were 
in any fix they mostly went to Badger, or else Badger got to know of it 
somehow, so I came straight off here, through the Wild Wood and the 
snow! My! it was fine, coming through the snow as the red sun was 
rising and showing against the black tree-trunks! As you went along in 
the stillness, every now and then masses of snow slid off the branches 
suddenly with a flop! making you jump and run for cover. Snow-castles 
and snow-caverns had sprung up out of nowhere in the night—and snow 
bridges, terraces, ramparts—I could have stayed and played with them 
for hours. Here and there great branches had been torn away by the 
sheer weight of the snow, and robins perched and hopped on them in 
their perky conceited way, just as if they had done it themselves. A 
ragged string of wild geese passed overhead, high on the grey sky, and a 
few rooks whirled over the trees, inspected, and flapped off homewards 


with a disgusted expression; but I met no sensible being to ask the news 
of. About half-way across I came on a rabbit sitting on a stump, cleaning 
his silly face with his paws. He was a pretty scared animal when I crept 
up behind him and placed a heavy fore-paw on his shoulder. I had to 
cuff his head once or twice to get any sense out of it at all. At last I 
managed to extract from him that Mole had been seen in the Wild Wood 
last night by one of them. It was the talk of the burrows, he said, how 
Mole, Mr. Rat’s particular friend, was in a bad fix; how he had lost his 
way, and ‘They’ were up and out hunting, and were chivvying him 
round and round. ‘Then why didn’t any of you do something?’ I asked. 
‘You mayn’t be blessed with brains, but there are hundreds and hundreds 
of you, big, stout fellows, as fat as butter, and your burrows running in 
all directions, and you could have taken him in and made him safe and 
comfortable, or tried to, at all events.’ ‘What, us?’ he merely said: ‘do 
something? us rabbits?’ So I cuffed him again and left him. There was 
nothing else to be done. At any rate, I had learnt something; and if I had 
had the luck to meet any of ‘Them’ I’d have learnt something more—or 
they would.” 

“Weren’t you at all—er—nervous?” asked the Mole, some of 
yesterday’s terror coming back to him at the mention of the Wild Wood. 

“Nervous?” The Otter showed a gleaming set of strong white teeth as 
he laughed. “Pd give ’em nerves if any of them tried anything on with 
me. Here, Mole, fry me some slices of ham, like the good little chap you 
are. I’m frightfully hungry, and ’ve got any amount to say to Ratty here. 
Haven’t seen him for an age.” 

So the good-natured Mole, having cut some slices of ham, set the 
hedgehogs to fry it, and returned to his own breakfast, while the Otter 
and the Rat, their heads together, eagerly talked river-shop, which is 
long shop and talk that is endless, running on like the babbling river 
itself. 

A plate of fried ham had just been cleared and sent back for more, 
when the Badger entered, yawning and rubbing his eyes, and greeted 
them all in his quiet, simple way, with kind inquiries for every one. “It 
must be getting on for luncheon time,” he remarked to the Otter. “Better 
stop and have it with us. You must be hungry, this cold morning.” 


Through the Wild Wood and the snow. 
(photo credit 4.1) 


“Rather!” replied the Otter, winking at the Mole. “The sight of these 
greedy young hedgehogs stuffing themselves with fried ham makes me 
feel positively famished.” 

The hedgehogs, who were just beginning to feel hungry again after 


their porridge, and after working so hard at their frying, looked timidly 
up at Mr. Badger, but were too shy to say anything. 

“Here, you two youngsters, be off home to your mother,” said the 
Badger kindly. “I'll send some one with you to show you the way. You 
won’t want any dinner to-day, I’ll be bound.” 

He gave them sixpence apiece and a pat on the head, and they went 
off with much respectful swinging of caps and touching of forelocks. 

Presently they all sat down to luncheon together. The Mole found 
himself placed next to Mr. Badger, and, as the other two were still deep 
in river-gossip from which nothing could divert them, he took the 
opportunity to tell Badger how comfortable and home-like it all felt to 
him. “Once well underground,” he said, “you know exactly where you 
are. Nothing can happen to you, and nothing can get at you. You’re 
entirely your own master, and you don’t have to consult anybody or 
mind what they say. Things go on all the same overhead, and you let 
"em, and don’t bother about ’em. When you want to, up you go, and 
there the things are, waiting for you.” 

The Badger simply beamed on him. “That’s exactly what I say,” he 
replied. “There’s no security, or peace and tranquillity, except 
underground. And then, if your ideas get larger and you want to expand 
—why, a dig and a scrape, and there you are! If you feel your house is a 
bit too big, you stop up a hole or two, and there you are again! No 
builders, no tradesmen, no remarks passed on you by fellows looking 
over your wall, and, above all, no weather. Look at Rat, now. A couple of 
feet of flood water, and he’s got to move into hired lodgings; 
uncomfortable, inconveniently situated, and horribly expensive. Take 
Toad. I say nothing against Toad Hall; quite the best house in these 
parts, as a house. But supposing a fire breaks out—where’s Toad? 
Supposing tiles are blown off, or walls sink or crack, or windows get 
broken—where’s Toad? Supposing the rooms are draughty—I hate a 
draught myself—where’s Toad? No, up and out of doors is good enough 
to roam about and get one’s living in; but underground to come back to 
at last—that’s my idea of home!” 

The Mole assented heartily; and the Badger in consequence got very 
friendly with him. “When lunch is over,” he said, “Ill take you all round 
this little place of mine. I can see you'll appreciate it. You understand 
what domestic architecture ought to be, you do.” 


After luncheon, accordingly, when the other two had settled 
themselves into the chimney-corner and had started a heated argument 
on the subject of eels, the Badger lighted a lantern and bade the Mole 
follow him. Crossing the hall, they passed down one of the principal 
tunnels, and the wavering light of the lantern gave glimpses on either 
side of rooms both large and small, some mere cupboards, others nearly 
as broad and imposing as Toad’s dining-hall. A narrow passage at right 
angles led them into another corridor, and here the same thing was 
repeated. The Mole was staggered at the size, the extent, the 
ramifications of it all; at the length of the dim passages, the solid 
vaultings of the crammed store-chambers, the masonry everywhere, the 
pillars, the arches, the pavements. “How on earth, Badger,” he said at 
last, “did you ever find time and strength to do all this? It’s astonishing!” 

“It would be astonishing indeed,” said the Badger simply, “if I had 
done it. But as a matter of fact I did none of it—only cleaned out the 
passages and chambers, as far as I had need of them. There’s lots more of 
it, all round about. I see you don’t understand, and I must explain it to 
you. Well, very long ago, on the spot where the Wild Wood waves now, 
before ever it had planted itself and grown up to what it now is, there 
was a city—a city of people, you know. Here, where we are standing, 
they lived, and walked, and talked, and slept, and carried on their 
business. Here they stabled their horses and feasted, from here they rode 
out to fight or drove out to trade. They were a powerful people, and 
rich, and great builders. They built to last, for they thought their city 
would last for ever.” 

“But what has become of them all?” asked the Mole. 

“Who can tell?” said the Badger. “People come—they stay for a while, 
they flourish, they build—and they go. It is their way. But we remain. 
There were badgers here, I’ve been told, long before that same city ever 
came to be. And now there are badgers here again. We are an enduring 
lot, and we may move out for a time, but we wait, and are patient, and 
back we come. And so it will ever be.” 

“Well, and when they went at last, those people?” said the Mole. 

“When they went,” continued the Badger, “the strong winds and 
persistent rains took the matter in hand, patiently, ceaselessly, year after 
year. Perhaps we badgers too, in our small way, helped a little—who 
knows? It was all down, down, down, gradually—ruin and levelling and 


disappearance. Then it was all up, up, up, gradually, as seeds grew to 
saplings, and saplings to forest trees, and bramble and fern came 
creeping in to help. Leaf-mould rose and obliterated, streams in their 
winter freshets brought sand and soil to clog and to cover, and in course 
of time our home was ready for us again, and we moved in. Up above us, 
on the surface, the same thing happened. Animals arrived, liked the look 
of the place, took up their quarters, settled down, spread, and flourished. 
They didn’t bother themselves about the past—they never do; they’re too 
busy. The place was a bit humpy and hillocky, naturally, and full of 
holes; but that was rather an advantage. And they don’t bother about the 
future, either—the future when perhaps the people will move in again— 
for a time—as may very well be. The Wild Wood is pretty well populated 
by now; with all the usual lot, good, bad, and indifferent—I name no 
names. It takes all sorts to make a world. But I fancy you know 
something about them yourself by this time.” 

“T do indeed,” said the Mole, with a slight shiver. 

“Well, well,” said the Badger, patting him on the shoulder, “it was 
your first experience of them, you see. They’re not so bad really; and we 
must all live and let live. But I’ll pass the word around to-morrow, and I 
think you’ll have no further trouble. Any friend of mine walks where he 
likes in this country, or Pll know the reason why!” 

When they got back to the kitchen again, they found the Rat walking 
up and down, very restless. The underground atmosphere was 
oppressing him and getting on his nerves, and he seemed really to be 
afraid that the river would run away if he wasn’t there to look after it. 
So he had his overcoat on, and his pistols thrust into his belt again. 
“Come along, Mole,” he said anxiously, as soon as he caught sight of 
them. “We must get off while it’s daylight. Don’t want to spend another 
night in the Wild Wood again.” 

“It'll be all right, my fine fellow,” said the Otter. “I’m coming along 
with you, and I know every path blindfold; and if there’s a head that 
needs to be punched, you can confidently rely upon me to punch it.” 

“You really needn’t fret, Ratty,” added the Badger placidly. “My 
passages run further than you think, and I’ve bolt-holes to the edge of 
the wood in several directions, though I don’t care for everybody to 
know about them. When you really have to go, you shall leave by one of 
my short cuts. Meantime, make yourself easy, and sit down again.” 


The Rat was nevertheless still anxious to be off and attend to his river, 
so the Badger, taking up his lantern again, led the way along a damp and 
airless tunnel that wound and dipped, part vaulted, part hewn through 
solid rock, for a weary distance that seemed to be miles. At last daylight 
began to show itself confusedly through tangled growth overhanging the 
mouth of the passage; and the Badger, bidding them a hasty good-bye, 
pushed them hurriedly through the opening, made everything look as 
natural as possible again, with creepers, brushwood, and dead leaves, 
and retreated. 

They found themselves standing on the very edge of the Wild Wood. 
Rocks and brambles and tree-roots behind them, confusedly heaped and 
tangled; in front, a great space of quiet fields, hemmed by lines of 
hedges black on the snow, and, far ahead, a glint of the familiar old 
river, while the wintry sun hung red and low on the horizon. The Otter, 
as knowing all the paths, took charge of the party, and they trailed out 
on a bee-line for a distant stile. Pausing there a moment and looking 
back, they saw the whole mass of the Wild Wood, dense, menacing, 
compact, grimly set in vast white surroundings; simultaneously they 
turned and made swiftly for home, for firelight and the familiar things it 
played on, for the voice, sounding cheerily outside their window, of the 
river that they knew and trusted in all its moods, that never made them 
afraid with any amazement. 

As he hurried along, eagerly anticipating the moment when he would 
be at home again among the things he knew and liked, the Mole saw 
clearly that he was an animal of tilled field and hedgerow, linked to the 
ploughed furrow, the frequented pasture, the lane of evening lingerings, 
the cultivated garden-plot. For others the asperities, the stubborn 
endurance, or the clash of actual conflict, that went with Nature in the 
rough; he must be wise, must keep to the pleasant places in which his 
lines were laid and which held adventure enough, in their way, to last 
for a lifetime. 


V 
DuLcE DoMUM 


The sheep ran huddling together against the hurdles, blowing out thin 
nostrils and stamping with delicate fore-feet, their heads thrown back 
and a light steam rising from the crowded sheep-pen into the frosty air, 
as the two animals hastened by in high spirits, with much chatter and 
laughter. They were returning across country after a long day’s outing 
with Otter, hunting and exploring on the wide uplands, where certain 
streams tributary to their own River had their first small beginnings; and 
the shades of the short winter day were closing in on them, and they had 
still some distance to go. Plodding at random across the plough, they 
had heard the sheep and had made for them; and now, leading from the 
sheep-pen, they found a beaten track that made walking a lighter 
business, and responded, moreover, to that small inquiring something 
which all animals carry inside them, saying unmistakably, “Yes, quite 
right; this leads home!” 

“It looks as if we were coming to a village,” said the Mole somewhat 
dubiously, slackening his pace, as the track, that had in time become a 
path and then had developed into a lane, now handed them over to the 
charge of a well-metalled road. The animals did not hold with villages, 
and their own highways, thickly frequented as they were, took an 
independent course, regardless of church, post-office, or public-house. 

“Oh, never mind!” said the Rat. “At this season of the year they’re all 
safe indoors by this time, sitting round the fire; men, women, and 
children, dogs and cats and all. We shall slip through all right, without 
any bother or unpleasantness, and we can have a look at them through 
their windows if you like, and see what they’re doing.” 

The rapid nightfall of mid-December had quite beset the little village 
as they approached it on soft feet over a first thin fall of powdery snow. 
Little was visible but squares of a dusky orange-red on either side of the 


street, where the firelight or lamplight of each cottage overflowed 
through the casements into the dark world without. Most of the low 
latticed windows were innocent of blinds, and to the lookers-in from 
outside, the inmates, gathered round the tea-table, absorbed in 
handiwork, or talking with laughter and gesture, had each that happy 
grace which is the last thing the skilled actor shall capture—the natural 
grace which goes with perfect unconsciousness of observation. Moving at 
will from one theatre to another, the two spectators, so far from home 
themselves, had something of wistfulness in their eyes as they watched a 
cat being stroked, a sleepy child picked up and huddled off to bed, or a 
tired man stretch and knock out his pipe on the end of a smouldering 
log. 

But it was from one little window, with its blind drawn down, a mere 
blank transparency on the night, that the sense of home and the little 
curtained world within walls—the larger stressful world of outside 
Nature shut out and forgotten—most pulsated. Close against the white 
blind hung a bird-cage, clearly silhouetted, every wire, perch, and 
appurtenance distinct and recognisable, even to yesterday’s dull-edged 
lump of sugar. On the middle perch the fluffy occupant, head tucked 
well into feathers, seemed so near to them as to be easily stroked, had 
they tried; even the delicate tips of his plumped-out plumage pencilled 
plainly on the illuminated screen. As they looked, the sleepy little fellow 
stirred uneasily, woke, shook himself, and raised his head. They could 
see the gape of his tiny beak as he yawned in a bored sort of way, looked 
round, and then settled his head into his back again, while the ruffled 
feathers gradually subsided into perfect stillness. Then a gust of bitter 
wind took them in the back of the neck, a small sting of frozen sleet on 
the skin woke them as from a dream, and they knew their toes to be cold 
and their legs tired, and their own home distant a weary way. 

Once beyond the village, where the cottages ceased abruptly, on either 
side of the road they could smell through the darkness the friendly fields 
again; and they braced themselves for the last long stretch, the home 
stretch, the stretch that we know is bound to end, some time, in the 
rattle of the door-latch, the sudden firelight, and the sight of familiar 
things greeting us as long-absent travellers from far oversea. They 
plodded along steadily and silently, each of them thinking his own 
thoughts. The Mole’s ran a good deal on supper, as it was pitch-dark, 


and it was all a strange country for him as far as he knew, and he was 
following obediently in the wake of the Rat, leaving the guidance 
entirely to him. As for the Rat, he was walking a little way ahead, as his 
habit was, his shoulders humped, his eyes fixed on the straight grey road 
in front of him; so he did not notice poor Mole when suddenly the 
summons reached him, and took him like an electric shock. 

We others, who have long lost the more subtle of the physical senses, 
have not even proper terms to express an animal’s intercommunications 
with his surroundings, living or otherwise, and have only the word 
“smell,” for instance, to include the whole range of delicate thrills which 
murmur in the nose of the animal night and day, summoning, warning, 
inciting, repelling. It was one of these mysterious fairy calls from out the 
void that suddenly reached Mole in the darkness, making him tingle 
through and through with its very familiar appeal, even while yet he 
could not clearly remember what it was. He stopped dead in his tracks, 
his nose searching hither and thither in its efforts to recapture the fine 
filament, the telegraphic current, that had so strongly moved him. A 
moment, and he had caught it again; and with it this time came 
recollection in fullest flood. 

Home! That was what they meant, those caressing appeals, those soft 
touches wafted through the air, those invisible little hands pulling and 
tugging, all one way! Why, it must be quite close by him at that 
moment, his old home that he had hurriedly forsaken and never sought 
again, that day when he first found the River! And now it was sending 
out its scouts and its messengers to capture him and bring him in. Since 
his escape on that bright morning he had hardly given it a thought, so 
absorbed had he been in his new life, in all its pleasures, its surprises, its 
fresh and captivating experiences. Now, with a rush of old memories, 
how clearly it stood up before him, in the darkness! Shabby indeed, and 
small and poorly furnished, and yet his, the home he had made for 
himself, the home he had been so happy to get back to after his day’s 
work. And the home had been happy with him, too, evidently, and was 
missing him, and wanted him back, and was telling him so, through his 
nose, sorrowfully, reproachfully, but with no bitterness or anger; only 
with plaintive reminder that it was there, and wanted him. 

The call was clear, the summons was plain. He must obey it instantly, 
and go. “Ratty!” he called, full of joyful excitement, “hold on! Come 


back! I want you, quick!” 

“Oh, come along, Mole, do!” replied the Rat cheerfully, still plodding 
along. 

“Please stop, Ratty!” pleaded the poor Mole, in anguish of heart. “You 
don’t understand! It’s my home, my old home! I’ve just come across the 
smell of it, and it’s close by here, really quite close. And I must go to it, I 
must, I must! Oh, come back, Ratty! Please, please come back!” 

The Rat was by this time very far ahead, too far to hear clearly what 
the Mole was calling, too far to catch the sharp note of painful appeal in 
his voice. And he was much taken up with the weather, for he too, could 
smell something—something suspiciously like approaching snow. 

“Mole, we mustn’t stop now, really!” he called back. “We’ll come for it 
to-morrow, whatever it is you’ve found. But I daren’t stop now—it’s late, 
and the snow’s coming on again, and I’m not sure of the way! And I 
want your nose, Mole, so come on quick, there’s a good fellow!” And the 
Rat pressed forward on his way without waiting for an answer. 

Poor Mole stood alone in the road, his heart torn asunder, and a big 
sob gathering, gathering, somewhere low down inside him, to leap up to 
the surface presently, he knew, in passionate escape. But even under 
such a test as this his loyalty to his friend stood firm. Never for a 
moment did he dream of abandoning him. Meanwhile, the wafts from 
his old home pleaded, whispered, conjured, and finally claimed him 
imperiously. He dared not tarry longer within their magic circle. With a 
wrench that tore his very heart-strings he set his face down the road and 
followed submissively in the track of the Rat, while faint, thin little 
smells, still dogging his retreating nose, reproached him for his new 
friendship and his callous forgetfulness. 

With an effort he caught up to the unsuspecting Rat, who began 
chattering cheerfully about what they would do when they got back, and 
how jolly a fire of logs in the parlour would be, and what a supper he 
meant to eat; never noticing his companion’s silence and distressful state 
of mind. At last, however, when they had gone some considerable way 
further, and were passing some tree stumps at the edge of a copse that 
bordered the road, he stopped and said kindly, “Look here, Mole, old 
chap, you seem dead tired. No talk left in you, and your feet dragging 
like lead. We'll sit down here for a minute and rest. The snow has held 
off so far, and the best part of our journey is over.” 


The Mole subsided forlornly on a tree stump and tried to control 
himself, for he felt it surely coming. The sob he had fought with so long 
refused to be beaten. Up and up, it forced its way to the air, and then 
another, and another, and others thick and fast; till poor Mole at last 
gave up the struggle, and cried freely and helplessly and openly, now 
that he knew it was all over and he had lost what he could hardly be 
said to have found. 

The Rat, astonished and dismayed at the violence of Mole’s paroxysm 
of grief, did not dare to speak for a while. At last he said, very quietly 
and sympathetically, “What is it, old fellow? Whatever can be the 
matter? Tell us your trouble, and let me see what I can do.” 

Poor Mole found it difficult to get any words out between the 
upheavals of his chest that followed one upon another so quickly and 
held back speech and choked it as it came. “I know it’s a—shabby, dingy 
little place,” he sobbed forth at last brokenly: “not like—your cosy 
quarters—or Toad’s beautiful hall—or Badger’s great house—but it was 
my own little home—and I was fond of it—and I went away and forgot 
all about it—and then I smelt it suddenly—on the road, when I called 
and you wouldn’t listen, Rat—and everything came back to me with a 
rush—and I wanted it!—O dear, O dear!—and when you wouldn’t turn 
back, Ratty—and I had to leave it, though I was smelling it all the time 
—I thought my heart would break.—We might have just gone and had 
one look at it, Ratty—only one look—it was close by—but you wouldn’t 
turn back, Ratty, you wouldn’t turn back! O dear, O dear!” 

Recollection brought fresh waves of sorrow, and sobs again took full 
charge of him, preventing further speech. 

The Rat stared straight in front of him, saying nothing, only patting 
Mole gently on the shoulder. After a time he muttered gloomily, “I see it 
all now! What a pig I have been! A pig—that’s me! Just a pig—a plain 
pig!” 

He waited till Mole’s sobs became gradually less stormy and more 
rhythmical; he waited till at last sniffs were frequent and sobs only 
intermittent. Then he rose from his seat, and, remarking carelessly, 
“Well, now we’d really better be getting on, old chap!” set off up the 
road again over the toilsome way they had come. 

“Wherever are you (hic) going to (hic), Ratty?” cried the tearful Mole, 
looking up in alarm. 


“We’re going to find that home of yours, old fellow,” replied the Rat 
pleasantly; “so you had better come along, for it will take some finding, 
and we shall want your nose.” 

“Oh, come back, Ratty, do!” cried the Mole, getting up and hurrying 
after him. “It’s no good, I tell you! It’s too late, and too dark, and the 
place is too far off, and the snow’s coming! And—and I never meant to 
let you know I was feeling that way about it—it was all an accident and 
a mistake! And think of River Bank, and your supper!” 

“Hang River Bank, and supper, too!” said the Rat heartily. “I tell you, 
I’m going to find this place now, if I stay out all night. So cheer up, old 
chap, and take my arm, and we’ll very soon be back there again.” 

Still snuffling, pleading, and reluctant, Mole suffered himself to be 
dragged back along the road by his imperious companion, who by a flow 
of cheerful talk and anecdote endeavoured to beguile his spirits back and 
make the weary way seem shorter. When at last it seemed to the Rat that 
they must be nearing that part of the road where the Mole had been 
“held up,” he said, “Now, no more talking. Business! Use your nose, and 
give your mind to it.” 

They moved on in silence for some little way, when suddenly the Rat 
was conscious, through his arm that was linked in Mole’s, of a faint sort 
of electric thrill that was passing down that animal’s body. Instantly he 
disengaged himself, fell back a pace, and waited, all attention. 

The signals were coming through! 

Mole stood a moment rigid, while his uplifted nose, quivering slightly, 
felt the air. 

Then a short, quick run forward—a fault—a check—a try back; and 
then a slow, steady, confident advance. 

The Rat, much excited, kept close to his heels as the Mole, with 
something of the air of a sleep-walker, crossed a dry ditch, scrambled 
through a hedge, and nosed his way over a field open and trackless and 
bare in the faint starlight. 

Suddenly, without giving warning, he dived; but the Rat was on the 
alert, and promptly followed him down the tunnel to which his unerring 
nose had faithfully led him. 

It was close and airless, and the earthy smell was strong, and it 
seemed a long time to Rat ere the passage ended and he could stand 
erect and stretch and shake himself. The Mole struck a match, and by its 


light the Rat saw that they were standing in an open space, neatly swept 
and sanded underfoot, and directly facing them was Mole’s little front 
door, with “Mole End” painted, in Gothic lettering, over the bell-pull at 
the side. 

Mole reached down a lantern from a nail on the wall and lit it, and the 
Rat, looking round him, saw that they were in a sort of fore-court. A 
garden-seat stood on one side of the door, and on the other a roller; for 
the Mole, who was a tidy animal when at home, could not stand having 
his ground kicked up by other animals into little runs that ended in 
earth-heaps. On the walls hung wire baskets with ferns in them, 
alternating with brackets carrying plaster statuary—Garibaldi, and the 
infant Samuel, and Queen Victoria, and other heroes of modern Italy. 
Down on one side of the fore-court ran a skittle-alley, with benches 
along it and little wooden tables marked with rings that hinted at beer- 
mugs. In the middle was a small round pond containing gold-fish and 
surrounded by a cockle-shell border. Out of the centre of the pond rose a 
fanciful erection clothed in more cockle-shells and topped by a large 
silvered glass ball that reflected everything all wrong and had a very 
pleasing effect. 

Mole’s face beamed at the sight of all these objects so dear to him, and 
he hurried Rat through the door, lit a lamp in the hall, and took one 
glance round his old home. He saw the dust lying thick on everything, 
saw the cheerless, deserted look of the long-neglected house, and its 
narrow, meagre dimensions, its worn and shabby contents—and 
collapsed again on a hall-chair, his nose to his paws. “O Ratty!” he cried 
dismally, “why ever did I do it? Why did I bring you to this poor, cold 
little place, on a night like this, when you might have been at River Bank 
by this time, toasting your toes before a blazing fire, with all your own 
nice things about you!” 

The Rat paid no heed to his doleful self-reproaches. He was running 
here and there, opening doors, inspecting rooms and cupboards, and 
lighting lamps and candles and sticking them up everywhere. “What a 
capital little house this is!” he called out cheerily. “So compact! So well 
planned! Everything here and everything in its place! We’ll make a jolly 
night of it. The first thing we want is a good fire; Pll see to that—I 
always know where to find things. So this is the parlour? Splendid! Your 
own idea, those little sleeping-bunks in the wall? Capital! Now, I'll fetch 


the wood and the coals, and you get a duster, Mole—you’ll find one in 
the drawer of the kitchen table—and try and smarten things up a bit. 
Bustle about, old chap!” 

Encouraged by his inspiriting companion, the Mole roused himself and 
dusted and polished with energy and heartiness, while the Rat, running 
to and fro with armfuls of fuel, soon had a cheerful blaze roaring up the 
chimney. He hailed the Mole to come and warm himself; but Mole 
promptly had another fit of the blues, dropping down on a couch in dark 
despair and burying his face in his duster. “Rat,” he moaned, “how about 
your supper, you poor, cold, hungry, weary animal? I’ve nothing to give 
you—nothing—not a crumb!” 

“What a fellow you are for giving in!” said the Rat reproachfully. 
“Why, only just now I saw a sardine-opener on the kitchen dresser, quite 
distinctly; and everybody knows that means there are sardines about 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. Rouse yourself! pull yourself together, 
and come with me and forage.” 

They went and foraged accordingly, hunting through every cupboard 
and turning out every drawer. The result was not so very depressing 
after all, though of course it might have been better; a tin of sardines—a 
box of captain’s biscuits, nearly full—and a German sausage encased in 
silver paper. 

“There’s a banquet for you!” observed the Rat, as he arranged the 
table. “I know some animals who would give their ears to be sitting 
down to supper with us to-night!” 

“No bread!” groaned the Mole dolorously; “no butter, no—” 

“No pdté de foie gras, no champagne!” continued the Rat, grinning. 
“And that reminds me—what’s that little door at the end of the passage? 
Your cellar, of course! Every luxury in this house! Just you wait a 
minute.” 

He made for the cellar-door, and presently reappeared, somewhat 
dusty, with a bottle of beer in each paw and another under each arm, 
“Self-indulgent beggar you seem to be, Mole,” he observed. “Deny 
yourself nothing. This is really the jolliest little place I ever was in. Now, 
wherever did you pick up those prints? Make the place look so home- 
like, they do. No wonder you're so fond of it, Mole. Tell us all about it, 
and how you came to make it what it is.” 

Then, while the Rat busied himself fetching plates, and knives and 


forks, and mustard which he mixed in an egg-cup, the Mole, his bosom 
still heaving with the stress of his recent emotion, related—somewhat 
shyly at first, but with more freedom as he warmed to his subject—how 
this was planned, and how that was thought out, and how this was got 
through a windfall from an aunt, and that was a wonderful find and a 
bargain, and this other thing was bought out of laborious savings and a 
certain amount of “going without.” His spirits finally quite restored, he 
must needs go and caress his possessions, and take a lamp and show off 
their points to his visitor and expatiate on them, quite forgetful of the 
supper they both so much needed; Rat, who was desperately hungry but 
strove to conceal it, nodding seriously, examining with a puckered brow, 
and saying, “wonderful,” and “most remarkable,” at intervals, when the 
chance for an observation was given him. 

At last the Rat succeeded in decoying him to the table, and had just 
got seriously to work with the sardine-opener when sounds were heard 
from the fore-court without—sounds like the scuffling of small feet in 
the gravel and a confused murmur of tiny voices, while broken sentences 
reached them—“Now, all in a line—hold the lantern up a bit, Tommy— 
clear your throats first—no coughing after I say one, two, three.— 
Where’s young Bill?—Here, come on, do, we’re all a-waiting—” 

“What’s up?” inquired the Rat, pausing in his labours. 

“T think it must be the field-mice,” replied the Mole, with a touch of 
pride in his manner. “They go round carol-singing regularly at this time 
of the year. They’re quite an institution in these parts. And they never 
pass me over—they come to Mole End last of all; and I used to give them 
hot drinks, and supper too sometimes, when I could afford it. It will be 
like old times to hear them again.” 

“Let’s have a look at them!” cried the Rat, jumping up and running to 
the door. 

It was a pretty sight, and a seasonable one, that met their eyes when 
they flung the door open. In the fore-court, lit by the dim rays of a horn 
lantern, some eight or ten little field-mice stood in a semicircle, red 
worsted comforters round their throats, their forepaws thrust deep into 
their pockets, their feet jigging for warmth. With bright beady eyes they 
glanced shyly at each other, sniggering a little, sniffing and applying 
coat-sleeves a good deal. As the door opened, one of the elder ones that 
carried the lantern was just saying, “Now then, one, two, three!” and 


forthwith their shrill little voices uprose on the air, singing one of the 
old-time carols that their forefathers composed in fields that were fallow 
and held by frost, or when snow-bound in chimney corners, and handed 
down to be sung in the miry street to lamp-lit windows at Yule-time. 


CAROL 


Villagers all, this frosty tide, 

Let your doors swing open wide, 

Though wind may follow, and snow beside, 
Yet draw us in by your fire to bide; 


Joy shall be yours in the morning! 


Here we stand in the cold and the sleet, 
Blowing fingers and stamping feet, 
Come from far away you to greet— 
You by the fire and we in the street— 


Bidding you joy in the morning! 


For ere one half of the night was gone, 
Sudden a star has led us on, 

Raining bliss and benison— 

Bliss to-morrow and more anon, 


Joy for every morning! 


Goodman Joseph toiled through the snow— 
Saw the star o’er a stable low; 

Mary she might not further go— 

Welcome thatch, and litter below! 


Joy was hers in the morning! 


And then they heard the angels tell 
“Who were the first to cry Nowell? 


Animals all, as it befell, 


In the stable where they did dwell! 


Joy shall be theirs in the morning!” 


The voices ceased, the singers, bashful but smiling, exchanged 
sidelong glances, and silence succeeded—but for a moment only. Then, 
from up above and far away, down the tunnel they had so lately 
travelled was borne to their ears in a faint musical hum the sound of 
distant bells ringing a joyful and clangorous peal. 

“Very well sung, boys!” cried the Rat heartily. “And now come along 
in, all of you, and warm yourselves by the fire, and have something 
hot!” 

“Yes, come along, field-mice,” cried the Mole eagerly. “This is quite 
like old times! Shut the door after you. Pull up that settle to the fire. 
Now, you just wait a minute, while we—O, Ratty!” he cried in despair, 
plumping down on a seat, with tears impending. “Whatever are we 
doing? We’ve nothing to give them!” 

“You leave all that to me,” said the masterful Rat. “Here, you with the 
lantern! Come over this way. I want to talk to you. Now, tell me, are 
there any shops open at this hour of the night?” 

“Why, certainly, sir,” replied the field-mouse respectfully. “At this 
time of the year our shops keep open to all sorts of hours.” 

“Then look here!” said the Rat. “You go off at once, you and your 
lantern, and you get me—” 

Here much muttered conversation ensued, and the Mole only heard 
bits of it, such as—“Fresh, mind!—no, a pound of that will do—see you 
get Buggins’s, for I won’t have any other—no, only the best—if you can’t 
get it there, try somewhere else—yes, of course, home-made, no tinned 
stuff—well then, do the best you can!” Finally, there was a chink of coin 
passing from paw to paw, the field-mouse was provided with an ample 
basket for his purchases, and off he hurried, he and his lantern. 

The rest of the field-mice, perched in a row on the settle, their small 
legs swinging, gave themselves up to enjoyment of the fire, and toasted 
their chilblains till they tingled; while the Mole, failing to draw them 
into easy conversation, plunged into family history and made each of 
them recite the names of his numerous brothers, who were too young, it 
appeared, to be allowed to go out a-carolling this year, but looked 
forward very shortly to winning the parental consent. 


The Rat, meanwhile, was busy examining the label on one of the beer- 
bottles. “I perceive this to be Old Burton,” he remarked approvingly. 
“Sensible Mole! The very thing! Now we shall be able to mull some ale! 
Get the things ready, Mole, while I draw the corks.” 

It did not take long to prepare the brew and thrust the tin heater well 
into the red heart of the fire; and soon every field-mouse was sipping 
and coughing and choking (for a little mulled ale goes a long way) and 
wiping his eyes and laughing and forgetting he had ever been cold in all 
his life. 

“They act plays, too, these fellows,” the Mole explained to the Rat. 
“Make them up all by themselves, and act them afterwards. And very 
well they do it, too! They gave us a capital one last year, about a field- 
mouse who was captured at sea by a Barbary corsair, and made to row 
in a galley; and when he escaped and got home again, his lady-love had 
gone into a convent. Here, you! You were in it, I remember. Get up and 
recite a bit.” 

The field-mouse addressed got up on his legs, giggled shyly, looked 
round the room, and remained absolutely tongue-tied. His comrades 
cheered him on, Mole coaxed and encouraged him, and the Rat went so 
far as to take him by the shoulders and shake him; but nothing could 
overcome his stage-fright. They were all busily engaged on him like 
watermen applying the Royal Humane Society’s regulations to a case of 
long submersion, when the latch clicked, the door opened, and the field- 
mouse with the lantern reappeared, staggering under the weight of his 
basket. 

There was no more talk of play-acting once the very real and solid 
contents of the basket had been tumbled out on the table. Under the 
generalship of Rat, everybody was set to do something or to fetch 
something. In a very few minutes supper was ready, and Mole, as he 
took the head of the table in a sort of a dream, saw a lately barren board 
set thick with savoury comforts; saw his little friends’ faces brighten and 
beam as they fell to without delay; and then let himself loose—for he 
was famished indeed—on the provender so magically provided, thinking 
what a happy home-coming this had turned out, after all. As they ate, 
they talked of old times, and the field-mice gave him the local gossip up 
to date, and answered as well as they could the hundred questions he 
had to ask them. The Rat said little or nothing, only taking care that 


each guest had what he wanted, and plenty of it, and that Mole had no 
trouble or anxiety about anything. 

They clattered off at last, very grateful and showering wishes of the 
season, with their jacket pockets stuffed with remembrances for the 
small brothers and sisters at home. When the door had closed on the last 
of them and the chink of the lanterns had died away, Mole and Rat 
kicked the fire up, drew their chairs in, brewed themselves a last 
nightcap of mulled ale, and discussed the events of the long day. At last 
the Rat, with a tremendous yawn, said, “Mole, old chap, I’m ready to 
drop. Sleepy is simply not the word. That your own bunk over on that 
side? Very well, then, I'll take this. What a ripping little house this is! 
Everything so handy!” 

He clambered into his bunk and rolled himself well up in the blankets, 
and slumber gathered him forthwith, as a swathe of barley is folded into 
the arms of the reaping machine. 

The weary Mole also was glad to turn in without delay, and soon had 
his head on his pillow, in great joy and contentment. But ere he closed 
his eyes he let them wander round his old room, mellow in the glow of 
the firelight that played or rested on familiar and friendly things which 
had long been unconsciously a part of him, and now smilingly received 
him back, without rancour. He was now in just the frame of mind that 
the tactful Rat had quietly worked to bring about in him. He saw clearly 
how plain and simple—how narrow, even—it all was; but clearly, too, 
how much it all meant to him, and the special value of some such 
anchorage in one’s existence. He did not at all want to abandon the new 
life and its splendid spaces, to turn his back on sun and air and all they 
offered him and creep home and stay there; the upper world was all too 
strong, it called to him still, even down there, and he knew he must 
return to the larger stage. But it was good to think he had this to come 
back to, this place which was all his own, these things which were so 
glad to see him again and could always be counted upon for the same 
simple welcome. 


VI 
Mr. Toap 


It was a bright morning in the early part of summer; the river had 
resumed its wonted banks and its accustomed pace, and a hot sun 
seemed to be pulling everything green and bushy and spiky up out of the 
earth towards him, as if by strings. The Mole and the Water Rat had 
been up since dawn, very busy on matters connected with boats and the 
opening of the boating season; painting and varnishing, mending 
paddles, repairing cushions, hunting for missing boat-hooks, and so on; 
and were finishing breakfast in their little parlour and eagerly discussing 
their plans for the day, when a heavy knock sounded at the door. 

“Bother!” said the Rat, all over egg. “See who it is, Mole, like a good 
chap, since you’ve finished.” 

The Mole went to attend the summons, and the Rat heard him utter a 
cry of surprise. Then he flung the parlour door open, and announced 
with much importance, “Mr. Badger!” 

This was a wonderful thing, indeed, that the Badger should pay a 
formal call on them, or indeed on anybody. He generally had to be 
caught, if you wanted him badly, as he slipped quietly along a hedgerow 
of an early morning or a late evening, or else hunted up in his own 
house in the middle of the Wood, which was a serious undertaking. 

The Badger strode heavily into the room, and stood looking at the two 
animals with an expression full of seriousness. The Rat let his egg-spoon 
fall on the table-cloth, and sat openmouthed. 

“The hour has come!” said the Badger at last with great solemnity. 

“What hour?” asked the Rat uneasily, glancing at the clock on the 
mantelpiece. 

“Whose hour, you should rather say,” replied the Badger. “Why, Toad’s 
hour! The hour of Toad! I said I would take him in hand as soon as the 
winter was well over, and I’m going to take him in hand to-day!” 


“Toad’s hour, of course!” cried the Mole delightedly. “Hooray! I 
remember now! We’ll teach him to be a sensible Toad!” 

“This very morning,” continued the Badger, taking an arm-chair, “as I 
learnt last night from a trustworthy source, another new and 
exceptionally powerful motor-car will arrive at Toad Hall on approval or 
return. At this very moment, perhaps, Toad is busy arraying himself in 
those singularly hideous habiliments so dear to him, which transform 
him from a (comparatively) good-looking Toad into an Object which 
throws any decent-minded animal that comes across it into a violent fit. 
We must be up and doing, ere it is too late. You two animals will 
accompany me instantly to Toad Hall, and the work of rescue shall be 
accomplished.” 

“Right you are!” cried the Rat, starting up. “We'll rescue the poor 
unhappy animal! We’ll convert him! He’ll be the most converted Toad 
that ever was before we’ve done with him!” 

They set off up the road on their mission of mercy, Badger leading the 
way. Animals when in company walk in a proper and sensible manner, 
in single file, instead of sprawling all across the road and being of no use 
or support to each other in case of sudden trouble or danger. 

They reached the carriage-drive of Toad Hall to find, as Badger had 
anticipated, a shiny new motor-car, of great size, painted a bright red 
(Toad’s favourite colour), standing in front of the house. As they neared 
the door it was flung open, and Mr. Toad, arrayed in goggles, cap, 
gaiters, and enormous overcoat, came swaggering down the steps, 
drawing on his gauntleted gloves. 

“Hullo! come on, you fellows!” he cried cheerfully on catching sight of 
them. “You’re just in time to come with me for a jolly—to come for a 
jolly—for a—er—jolly—” 

His hearty accents faltered and fell away as he noticed the stern 
unbending look on the countenances of his silent friends, and his 
invitation remained unfinished. 

The Badger strode up the steps. “Take him inside,” he said sternly to 
his companions. Then, as Toad was hustled through the door, struggling 
and protesting, he turned to the chauffeur in charge of the new motor- 
car. 

“[m afraid you won’t be wanted to-day,” he said. “Mr. Toad has 
changed his mind. He will not require the car. Please understand that 


this is final. You needn’t wait.” Then he followed the others inside and 
shut the door. 

“Now then!” he said to the Toad, when the four of them stood 
together in the Hall, “first of all, take those ridiculous things off!” 

“Shan’t!” replied Toad, with great spirit. “What is the meaning of this 
gross outrage? I demand an instant explanation.” 

“Take them off him, then, you two,” ordered the Badger briefly. 

They had to lay Toad out on the floor, kicking and calling all sorts of 
names, before they could get to work properly. Then the Rat sat on him, 
and the Mole got his motor-clothes off him bit by bit, and they stood him 
up on his legs again. A good deal of his blustering spirit seemed to have 
evaporated with the removal of his fine panoply. Now that he was 
merely Toad, and no longer the Terror of the Highway, he giggled feebly 
and looked from one to the other appealingly, seeming quite to 
understand the situation. 

“You knew it must come to this, sooner or later, Toad,” the Badger 
explained severely. “You’ve disregarded all the warnings we’ve given 
you, you’ve gone on squandering the money your father left you, and 
you're getting us animals a bad name in the district by your furious 
driving and your smashes and your rows with the police. Independence 
is all very well, but we animals never allow our friends to make fools of 
themselves beyond a certain limit; and that limit you’ve reached. Now, 
youre a good fellow in many respects, and I don’t want to be too hard 
on you. P’ll make one more effort to bring you to reason. You will come 
with me into the smoking-room, and there you will hear some facts 
about yourself; and we’ll see whether you come out of that room the 
same Toad that you went in.” 

He took Toad firmly by the arm, led him into the smoking-room, and 
closed the door behind them. 

“That’s no good!” said the Rat contemptuously. “Talking to Toad’ll 
never cure him. He’ll say anything.” 

They made themselves comfortable in arm-chairs and waited 
patiently. Through the closed door they could just hear the long 
continuous drone of the Badger’s voice, rising and falling in waves of 
oratory; and presently they noticed that the sermon began to be 
punctuated at intervals by long-drawn sobs, evidently proceeding from 
the bosom of Toad, who was a soft-hearted and affectionate fellow, very 


easily converted—for the time being—to any point of view. 

After some three-quarters of an hour the door opened, and the Badger 
reappeared, solemnly leading by the paw a very limp and dejected Toad. 
His skin hung baggily about him, his legs wobbled, and his cheeks were 
furrowed by the tears so plentifully called forth by the Badger’s moving 
discourse. 

“Sit down there, Toad,” said the Badger kindly, pointing to a chair. 
“My friends,” he went on, “I am pleased to inform you that Toad has at 
last seen the error of his ways. He is truly sorry for his misguided 
conduct in the past, and he has undertaken to give up motor-cars 
entirely and for ever. I have his solemn promise to that effect.” 

“That is very good news,” said the Mole gravely. 

“Very good news indeed,” observed the Rat dubiously, “if only—if 
only—” 

He was looking very hard at Toad as he said this, and could not help 
thinking he perceived something vaguely resembling a twinkle in that 
animal’s still sorrowful eye. 

“There’s only one thing more to be done,” continued the gratified 
Badger. “Toad, I want you solemnly to repeat, before your friends here, 
what you fully admitted to me in the smoking-room just now. First, you 
are sorry for what you’ve done, and you see the folly of it all?” 

There was a long, long pause. Toad looked desperately this way and 
that, while the other animals waited in grave silence. At last he spoke. 

“No!” he said, a little sullenly, but stoutly; “I’m not sorry. And it 
wasn’t folly at all! It was simply glorious!” 

“What?” cried the Badger, greatly scandalised. “You backsliding 
animal, didn’t you tell me just now, in there—” 

“Oh, yes, yes, in there,” said Toad impatiently. “I’d have said anything 
in there. You’re so eloquent, dear Badger, and so moving, and so 
convincing, and put all your points so frightfully well—you can do what 
you like with me in there, and you know it. But I’ve been searching my 
mind since, and going over things in it, and I find that ’m not a bit sorry 
or repentant really, so it’s no earthly good saying I am; now, is it?” 

“Then you don’t promise,” said the Badger, “never to touch a motor- 
car again?” 

“Certainly not!” replied Toad emphatically. “On the contrary, I 
faithfully promise that the very first motor-car I see, poop-poop! off I go 


in it!” 

“Told you so, didn’t I?” observed the Rat to the Mole. 

“Very well, then,” said the Badger firmly, rising to his feet. “Since you 
won't yield to persuasion, we’ll try what force can do. I feared it would 
come to this all along. You’ve often asked us three to come and stay with 
you, Toad, in this handsome house of yours; well, now we’re going to. 
When we’ve converted you to a proper point of view we may quit, but 
not before. Take him upstairs, you two, and lock him up in his bedroom, 
while we arrange matters between ourselves.” 

“It’s for your own good, Toady, you know,” said the Rat kindly, as 
Toad, kicking and struggling, was hauled up the stairs by his two faithful 
friends. “Think what fun we shall all have together, just as we used to, 
when you’ve quite got over this—this painful attack of yours!” 

“We'll take great care of everything for you till you’re well, Toad,” 
said the Mole; “and we’ll see your money isn’t wasted, as it has been.” 

“No more of those regrettable incidents with the police, Toad,” said 
the Rat, as they thrust him into his bedroom. 

“And no more weeks in hospital, being ordered about by female 
nurses, Toad,” added the Mole, turning the key on him. 

They descended the stair, Toad shouting abuse at them through the 
keyhole; and the three friends then met in conference on the situation. 

“It’s going to be a tedious business,” said the Badger, sighing. “I’ve 
never seen Toad so determined. However, we will see it out. He must 
never be left an instant unguarded. We shall have to take it in turns to 
be with him, till the poison has worked itself out of his system.” 

They arranged watches accordingly. Each animal took it in turns to 
sleep in Toad’s room at night, and they divided the day up between 
them. At first Toad was undoubtedly very trying to his careful guardians. 
When his violent paroxysms possessed him he would arrange bedroom 
chairs in rude resemblance of a motor-car and would crouch on the 
foremost of them, bent forward and staring fixedly ahead, making 
uncouth and ghastly noises, till the climax was reached, when, turning a 
complete somersault, he would lie prostrate amidst the ruins of the 
chairs, apparently completely satisfied for the moment. As time passed, 
however, these painful seizures grew gradually less frequent, and his 
friends strove to divert his mind into fresh channels. But his interest in 
other matters did not seem to revive, and he grew apparently languid 


and depressed. 

One fine morning the Rat, whose turn it was to go on duty, went 
upstairs to relieve Badger, whom he found fidgeting to be off and stretch 
his legs in a long ramble round his wood and down his earths and 
burrows. “Toad’s still in bed,” he told the Rat, outside the door. “Can’t 
get much out of him, except, ‘O leave him alone, he wants nothing, 
perhaps he’ll be better presently, it may pass off in time, don’t be unduly 
anxious,’ and so on. Now, you look out, Rat! When Toad’s quiet and 
submissive, and playing at being the hero of a Sunday-school prize, then 
he’s at his artfullest. There’s sure to be something up. I know him. Well, 
now, I must be off.” 

“How are you to-day, old chap?” inquired the Rat cheerfully, as he 
approached Toad’s bedside. 

He had to wait some minutes for an answer. At last a feeble voice 
replied, “Thank you so much, dear Ratty! So good of you to inquire! But 
first tell me how you are yourself, and the excellent Mole?” 

“O, we’re all right,” replied the Rat. “Mole,” he added incautiously, “is 
going out for a run round with Badger. They’ll be out till luncheon time, 
so you and I will spend a pleasant morning together, and I'll do my best 
to amuse you. Now jump up, there’s a good fellow, and don’t lie moping 
there on a fine morning like this!” 

“Dear, kind Rat,” murmured Toad, “how little you realise my 
condition, and how very far Iam from ‘jumping up’ now—if ever! But do 
not trouble about me. I hate being a burden to my friends, and I do not 
expect to be one much longer. Indeed, I almost hope not.” 

“Well, I hope not, too,” said the Rat heartily. ““You’ve been a fine 
bother to us all this time, and I’m glad to hear it’s going to stop. And in 
weather like this, and the boating season just beginning! It’s too bad of 
you, Toad! It isn’t the trouble we mind, but you’re making us miss such 
an awful lot.” 

“[m afraid it is the trouble you mind, though,” replied the Toad 
languidly. “I can quite understand it. It’s natural enough. You’re tired of 
bothering about me. I mustn’t ask you to do anything further. ’m a 
nuisance, I know.” 

“You are, indeed,” said the Rat. “But I tell you, ’'d take any trouble on 
earth for you, if only you’d be a sensible animal.” 

“Tf I thought that, Ratty,” murmured Toad, more feebly than ever, 


“then I would beg you—for the last time, probably—to step round to the 
village as quickly as possible—even now it may be too late—and fetch 
the doctor. But don’t you bother. It’s only a trouble, and perhaps we may 
as well let things take their course.” 

“Why, what do you want a doctor for?” inquired the Rat, coming 
closer and examining him. He certainly lay very still and flat, and his 
voice was weaker and his manner much changed. 

“Surely you have noticed of late—” murmured Toad. “But, no—why 
should you? Noticing things is only a trouble. To-morrow, indeed, you 
may be saying to yourself, ‘O, if only I had noticed sooner! If only I had 
done something!’ But no; it’s a trouble. Never mind—forget that I 
asked.” 

“Look here, old man,” said the Rat, beginning to get rather alarmed, 
“of course [ll fetch a doctor to you, if you really think you want him. 
But you can hardly be bad enough for that yet. Let’s talk about 
something else.” 

“IT fear, dear friend,” said Toad, with a sad smile, “that ‘talk’ can do 
little in a case like this—or doctors either, for that matter; still, one must 
grasp at the slightest straw. And, by the way—while you are about it—I 
hate to give you additional trouble, but I happen to remember that you 
will pass the door—would you mind at the same time asking the lawyer 
to step up? It would be a convenience to me, and there are moments— 
perhaps I should say there is a moment—when one must face 
disagreeable tasks, at whatever cost to exhausted nature!” 

“A lawyer! O, he must be really bad!” the affrighted Rat said to 
himself, as he hurried from the room, not forgetting, however, to lock 
the door carefully behind him. 

Outside, he stopped to consider. The other two were far away, and he 
had no one to consult. 

“It’s best to be on the safe side,” he said, on reflection. “I’ve known 
Toad fancy himself frightfully bad before, without the slightest reason; 
but I’ve never heard him ask for a lawyer! If there’s nothing really the 
matter, the doctor will tell him he’s an old ass, and cheer him up; and 
that will be something gained. ’'d better humour him and go; it won’t 
take very long.” So he ran off to the village on his errand of mercy. 

The Toad, who had hopped lightly out of bed as soon as he heard the 
key turned in the lock, watched him eagerly from the window till he 


disappeared down the carriage-drive. Then, laughing heartily, he dressed 
as quickly as possible in the smartest suit he could lay hands on at the 
moment, filled his pockets with cash which he took from a small drawer 
in the dressing-table, and next, knotting the sheets from his bed together 
and tying one end of the improvised rope round the central mullion of 
the handsome Tudor window which formed such a feature of his 
bedroom, he scrambled out, slid lightly to the ground, and, taking the 
opposite direction to the Rat, marched off light-heartedly, whistling a 
merry tune. 

It was a gloomy luncheon for Rat when the Badger and the Mole at 
length returned, and he had to face them at table with his pitiful and 
unconvincing story. The Badger’s caustic, not to say brutal, remarks may 
be imagined, and therefore passed over; but it was painful to the Rat 
that even the Mole, though he took his friend’s side as far as possible, 
could not help saying, “You’ve been a bit of a duffer this time, Ratty! 
Toad, too, of all animals!” 

“He did it awfully well,” said the crestfallen Rat. 

“He did you awfully well!” rejoined the Badger hotly. “However, 
talking won’t mend matters. He’s got clear away for the time, that’s 
certain; and the worst of it is, he’ll be so conceited with what he’ll think 
is his cleverness that he may commit any folly. One comfort is, we’re 
free now, and needn’t waste any more of our precious time doing sentry- 
go. But we’d better continue to sleep at Toad Hall for a while longer. 
Toad may be brought back at any moment—on a stretcher, or between 
two policemen.” 

So spoke the Badger, not knowing what the future held in store, or 
how much water, and of how turbid a character, was to run under 
bridges before Toad should sit at ease again in his ancestral Hall. 


Meanwhile, Toad, gay and irresponsible, was walking briskly along the 
high road, some miles from home. At first he had taken by-paths, and 
crossed many fields, and changed his course several times, in case of 
pursuit; but now, feeling by this time safe from recapture, and the sun 
smiling brightly on him, and all Nature joining in a chorus of approval 
to the song of self-praise that his own heart was singing to him, he 
almost danced along the road in his satisfaction and conceit. 

“Smart piece of work that!” he remarked to himself chuckling. “Brain 


against brute force—and brain came out on the top—as it’s bound to do. 
Poor old Ratty! My! won’t he catch it when the Badger gets back! A 
worthy fellow, Ratty, with many good qualities, but very little 
intelligence and absolutely no education. I must take him in hand some 
day, and see if I can make something of him.” 

Filled full of conceited thoughts such as these he strode along, his 
head in the air, till he reached a little town, where the sign of “The Red 
Lion,” swinging across the road half-way down the main street, 
reminded him that he had not breakfasted that day, and that he was 
exceedingly hungry after his long walk. He marched into the Inn, 
ordered the best luncheon that could be provided at so short a notice, 
and sat down to eat it in the coffee-room. 

He was about half-way through his meal when an only too familiar 
sound, approaching down the street, made him start and fall a-trembling 
all over. The poop-poop! drew nearer and nearer, the car could be heard 
to turn into the inn-yard and come to a stop, and Toad had to hold on to 
the leg of the table to conceal his over-mastering emotion. Presently the 
party entered the coffee-room, hungry, talkative, and gay, voluble on 
their experiences of the morning and the merits of the chariot that had 
brought them along so well. Toad listened eagerly, all ears, for a time; at 
last he could stand it no longer. He slipped out of the room quietly, paid 
his bill at the bar, and as soon as he got outside sauntered round quietly 
to the inn-yard. “There cannot be any harm,” he said to himself, “in my 
only just looking at it!” 

The car stood in the middle of the yard, quite unattended, the stable- 
helps and other hangers-on being all at their dinner. Toad walked slowly 
round it, inspecting, criticising, musing deeply. 

“T wonder,” he said to himself presently, “I wonder if this sort of car 
starts easily?” 

Next moment, hardly knowing how it came about, he found he had 
hold of the handle and was turning it. As the familiar sound broke forth, 
the old passion seized on Toad and completely mastered him, body and 
soul. As if in a dream he found himself, somehow, seated in the driver’s 
seat; as if in a dream, he pulled the lever and swung the car round the 
yard and out through the archway; and, as if in a dream, all sense of 
right and wrong, all fear of obvious consequences, seemed temporarily 
suspended. He increased his pace, and as the car devoured the street and 


leapt forth on the high road through the open country, he was only 
conscious that he was Toad once more, Toad at his best and highest, 
Toad the terror, the traffic-queller, the Lord of the lone trail, before 
whom all must give way or be smitten into nothingness and everlasting 
night. He chanted as he flew, and the car responded with sonorous 
drone; the miles were eaten up under him as he sped he knew not 
whither, fulfilling his instincts, living his hour, reckless of what might 
come to him. 


“To my mind,” observed the Chairman of the Bench of Magistrates 
cheerfully, “the only difficulty that presents itself in this otherwise very 
clear case is, how we can possibly make it sufficiently hot for the 
incorrigible rogue and hardened ruffian whom we see cowering in the 
dock before us. Let me see: he has been found guilty, on the clearest 
evidence, first, of stealing a valuable motor-car; secondly, of driving to 
the public danger; and, thirdly, of gross impertinence to the rural police. 
Mr. Clerk, will you tell us, please, what is the very stiffest penalty we 
can impose for each of these offences? Without, of course, giving the 
prisoner the benefit of any doubt, because there isn’t any.” 

The Clerk scratched his nose with his pen. “Some people would 
consider,” he observed, “that stealing the motor-car was the worst 
offence; and so it is. But cheeking the police undoubtedly carries the 
severest penalty; and so it ought. Supposing you were to say twelve 
months for the theft, which is mild; and three years for the furious 
driving, which is lenient; and fifteen years for the cheek, which was 
pretty bad sort of cheek, judging by what we’ve heard from the witness- 
box, even if you only believe one-tenth part of what you heard, and I 
never believe more myself—those figures, if added together correctly, tot 
up to nineteen years—” 

“First-rate!” said the Chairman. 

“So you had better make it a round twenty years and be on the safe 
side,” concluded the Clerk. 

“An excellent suggestion!” said the Chairman approvingly. “Prisoner! 
Pull yourself together and try and stand up straight. It’s going to be 
twenty years for you this time. And mind, if you appear before us again, 


upon any charge whatever, we shall have to deal with you very 
seriously!” 


Toad was a helpless prisoner in the remotest dungeon. 


Then the brutal minions of the law fell upon the hapless Toad; loaded 


him with chains, and dragged him from the Court House, shrieking, 
praying, protesting; across the market-place, where the playful populace, 
always as severe upon detected crime as they are sympathetic and 
helpful when one is merely “wanted,” assailed him with jeers, carrots, 
and popular catch-words; past hooting school children, their innocent 
faces lit up with the pleasure they ever derive from the sight of a 
gentleman in difficulties; across the hollow-sounding drawbridge, below 
the spiky portcullis, under the frowning archway of the grim old castle, 
whose ancient towers soared high overhead; past guardrooms full of 
grinning soldiery off duty, past sentries who coughed in a horrid, 
sarcastic way, because that is as much as a sentry on his post dare do to 
show his contempt and abhorrence of crime; up time-worn winding 
stairs, past men-at-arms in casquet and corselet of steel, darting 
threatening looks through their vizards; across courtyards, where 
mastiffs strained at their leash and pawed the air to get at him; past 
ancient warders, their halberds leant against the wall, dozing over a 
pasty and a flagon of brown ale; on and on, past the rack-chamber and 
the thumbscrew-room, past the turning that led to the private scaffold, 
till they reached the door of the grimmest dungeon that lay in the heart 
of the innermost keep. There at last they paused, where an ancient 
gaoler sat fingering a bunch of mighty keys. 

“Oddsbodikins!” said the sergeant of police, taking off his helmet and 
wiping his forehead. “Rouse thee, old loon, and take over from us this 
vile Toad, a criminal of deepest guilt and matchless artfulness and 
resource. Watch and ward him with all thy skill; and mark thee well, 
greybeard, should aught untoward befall, thy old head shall answer for 
his—and a murrain on both of them!” 

The gaoler nodded grimly, laying his withered hand on the shoulder of 
the miserable Toad. The rusty key creaked in the lock, the great door 
clanged behind them; and Toad was a helpless prisoner in the remotest 
dungeon of the best-guarded keep of the stoutest castle in all the length 
and breadth of Merry England. 


Vil 
THE PIPER AT THE GATES OF DAWN 


The Willow-Wren was twittering his thin little song, hidden himself in 
the dark selvedge of the river bank. Though it was past ten o’clock at 
night, the sky still clung to and retained some lingering skirts of light 
from the departed day; and the sullen heats of the torrid afternoon broke 
up and rolled away at the dispersing touch of the cool fingers of the 
short midsummer night. Mole lay stretched on the bank, still panting 
from the stress of the fierce day that had been cloudless from dawn to 
late sunset, and waited for his friend to return. He had been on the river 
with some companions, leaving the Water Rat free to keep an 
engagement of long standing with Otter; and he had come back to find 
the house dark and deserted, and no sign of Rat, who was doubtless 
keeping it up late with his old comrade. It was still too hot to think of 
staying indoors, so he lay on some cool dock-leaves, and thought over 
the past day and its doings, and how very good they all had been. 

The Rat’s light footfall was presently heard approaching over the 
parched grass. “O, the blessed coolness!” he said, and sat down, gazing 
thoughtfully into the river, silent and preoccupied. 

“You stayed to supper, of course?” said the Mole presently. 

“Simply had to,” said the Rat. “They wouldn’t hear of my going 
before. You know how kind they always are. And they made things as 
jolly for me as ever they could, right up to the moment I left. But I felt a 
brute all the time, as it was clear to me they were very unhappy, though 
they tried to hide it. Mole, I’m afraid they’re in trouble. Little Portly is 
missing again; and you know what a lot his father thinks of him, though 
he never says much about it.” 

“What, that child?” said the Mole lightly. “Well, suppose he is; why 
worry about it? He’s always straying off and getting lost, and turning up 
again; he’s so adventurous. But no harm ever happens to him. Everybody 


hereabouts knows him and likes him, just as they do old Otter, and you 
may be sure some animal or other will come across him and bring him 
back again all right. Why, we’ve found him ourselves, miles from home, 
and quite self-possessed and cheerful!” 

“Yes; but this time it’s more serious,” said the Rat gravely. “He’s been 
missing for some days now, and the Otters have hunted everywhere, 
high and low, without finding the slightest trace. And they’ve asked 
every animal, too, for miles around, and no one knows anything about 
him. Otter’s evidently more anxious than he’ll admit. I got out of him 
that young Portly hasn’t learnt to swim very well yet, and I can see he’s 
thinking of the weir. There’s a lot of water coming down still, 
considering the time of the year, and the place always had a fascination 
for the child. And then there are—well, traps and things—you know. 
Otter’s not the fellow to be nervous about any son of his before it’s time. 
And now he is nervous. When I left, he came out with me—said he 
wanted some air, and talked about stretching his legs. But I could see it 
wasn’t that, so I drew him out and pumped him, and got it all from him 
at last. He was going to spend the night watching by the ford. You know 
the place where the old ford used to be, in by-gone days before they 
built the bridge?” 

“T know it well,” said the Mole. “But why should Otter choose to 
watch there?” 

“Well, it seems that it was there he gave Portly his first swimming- 
lesson,” continued the Rat. “From that shallow, gravelly spit near the 
bank. And it was there he used to teach him fishing, and there young 
Portly caught his first fish, of which he was so very proud. The child 
loved the spot, and Otter thinks that if he came wandering back from 
wherever he is—if he is anywhere by this time, poor little chap—he 
might make for the ford he was so fond of; or if he came across it he’d 
remember it well, and stop there and play, perhaps. So Otter goes there 
every night and watches—on the chance, you know, just on the chance!” 

They were silent for a time, both thinking of the same thing—the 
lonely, heart-sore animal, crouched by the ford, watching and waiting, 
the long night through—on the chance. 

“Well, well,” said the Rat presently, “I suppose we ought to be 
thinking about turning in.” But he never offered to move. 

“Rat,” said the Mole, “I simply can’t go and turn in, and go to sleep, 


and do nothing, even though there doesn’t seem to be anything to be 
done. We'll get the boat out, and paddle upstream. The moon will be up 
in an hour or so, and then we will search as well as we can—anyhow, it 
will be better than going to bed and doing nothing.” 

“Just what I was thinking myself,” said the Rat. “It’s not the sort of 
night for bed anyhow; and daybreak is not so very far off, and then we 
may pick up some news of him from early risers as we go along.” 

They got the boat out, and the Rat took the sculls, paddling with 
caution. Out in mid-stream, there was a clear, narrow track that faintly 
reflected the sky; but wherever shadows fell on the water from bank, 
bush, or tree, they were as solid to all appearance as the banks 
themselves, and the Mole had to steer with judgment accordingly. Dark 
and deserted as it was, the night was full of small noises, song and 
chatter and rustling, telling of the busy little population who were up 
and about, plying their trades and vocations through the night till 
sunshine should fall on them at last and send them off to their well- 
earned repose. The water’s own noises, too, were more apparent than by 
day, its gurglings and “cloops” more unexpected and near at hand; and 
constantly they started at what seemed a sudden clear call from an 
actual articulate voice. 

The line of the horizon was clear and hard against the sky, and in one 
particular quarter it showed black against a_ silvery climbing 
phosphorescence that grew and grew. At last, over the rim of the waiting 
earth the moon lifted with slow majesty till it swung clear of the horizon 
and rode off, free of moorings; and once more they began to see surfaces 
—meadows wide-spread, and quiet gardens, and the river itself from 
bank to bank, all softly disclosed, all washed clean of mystery and terror, 
all radiant again as by day, but with a difference that was tremendous. 
Their old haunts greeted them again in other raiment, as if they had 
slipped away and put on this pure new apparel and come quietly back, 
smiling as they shyly waited to see if they would be recognised again 
under it. 

Fastening their boat to a willow, the friends landed in this silent, silver 
kingdom, and patiently explored the hedges, the hollow trees, the 
runnels and their little culverts, the ditches and dry water-ways. 
Embarking again and crossing over, they worked their way up the 
stream in this manner, while the moon, serene and detached in a 


cloudless sky, did what she could, though so far off, to help them in their 
quest; till her hour came and she sank earthwards reluctantly, and left 
them, and mystery once more held field and river. 

Then a change began slowly to declare itself. The horizon became 
clearer, field and tree came more into sight, and somehow with a 
different look; the mystery began to drop away from them. A bird piped 
suddenly, and was still; and a light breeze sprang up and set the reeds 
and bulrushes rustling. Rat, who was in the stern of the boat, while Mole 
sculled, sat up suddenly and listened with a passionate intentness. Mole, 
who with gentle strokes was just keeping the boat moving while he 
scanned the banks with care, looked at him with curiosity. 

“It’s gone!” sighed the Rat, sinking back in his seat again. “So 
beautiful and strange and new! Since it was to end so soon, I almost 
wish I had never heard it. For it has roused a longing in me that is pain, 
and nothing seems worth while but just to hear that sound once more 
and go on listening to it for ever. No! There it is again!” he cried, alert 
once more. Entranced, he was silent for a long space, spellbound. 

“Now it passes on and I begin to lose it,” he said presently. “O Mole! 
the beauty of it! The merry bubble and joy, the thin, clear, happy call of 
the distant piping! Such music I never dreamed of, and the call in it is 
stronger even than the music is sweet! Row on, Mole, row! For the music 
and the call must be for us.” 

The Mole, greatly wondering, obeyed. “I hear nothing myself,” he 
said, “but the wind playing in the reeds and rushes and osiers.” 

The Rat never answered, if indeed he heard. Rapt, transported, 
trembling, he was possessed in all his senses by this new divine thing 
that caught up his helpless soul and swung and dandled it, a powerless 
but happy infant in a strong sustaining grasp. 

In silence Mole rowed steadily, and soon they came to a point where 
the river divided, a long backwater branching off to one side. With a 
slight movement of his head Rat, who had long dropped the rudder- 
lines, directed the rower to take the backwater. The creeping tide of 
light gained and gained, and now they could see the colour of the 
flowers that gemmed the water’s edge. 

“Clearer and nearer still,” cried the Rat joyously. “Now you must 
surely hear it! Ah—at last—I see you do!” 

Breathless and transfixed, the Mole stopped rowing as the liquid run of 


that glad piping broke on him like a wave, caught him up, and possessed 
him utterly. He saw the tears on his comrade’s cheeks, and bowed his 
head and understood. For a space they hung there, brushed by the 
purple loosestrife that fringed the bank; then the clear imperious 
summons that marched hand-in-hand with the intoxicating melody 
imposed its will on Mole, and mechanically he bent to his oars again. 
And the light grew steadily stronger, but no birds sang as they were 
wont to do at the approach of dawn; and but for the heavenly music all 
was marvellously still. 

On either side of them, as they glided onwards, the rich meadow-grass 
seemed that morning of a freshness and a greenness unsurpassable. 
Never had they noticed the roses so vivid, the willow-herb so riotous, 
the meadow-sweet so odorous and pervading. Then the murmur of the 
approaching weir began to hold the air, and they felt a consciousness 
that they were nearing the end, whatever it might be, that surely 
awaited their expedition. 

A wide half-circle of foam and glinting lights and shining shoulders of 
green water, the great weir closed the backwater from bank to bank, 
troubled all the quiet surface with twirling eddies and floating foam- 
streaks, and deadened all other sounds with its solemn and soothing 
rumble. In midmost of the stream, embraced in the weir’s shimmering 
arm-spread, a small island lay anchored, fringed close with willow and 
silver birch and alder. Reserved, shy, but full of significance, it hid 
whatever it might hold behind a veil, keeping it till the hour should 
come, and, with the hour, those who were called and chosen. 

Slowly, but with no doubt or hesitation whatever, and in something of 
a solemn expectancy, the two animals passed through the broken, 
tumultuous water and moored their boat at the flowery margin of the 
island. In silence they landed, and pushed through the blossom and 
scented herbage and undergrowth that led up to the level ground, till 
they stood on a little lawn of a marvellous green, set round with Nature’s 
own orchard-trees—crab-apple, wild cherry, and sloe. 

“This is the place of my song-dream, the place the music played to 
me,” whispered the Rat, as if in a trance. “Here, in this holy place, here 
if anywhere, surely we shall find Him!” 

Then suddenly the Mole felt a great Awe fall upon him, an awe that 
turned his muscles to water, bowed his head, and rooted his feet to the 


ground. It was no panic terror—indeed he felt wonderfully at peace and 
happy—but it was an awe that smote and held him and, without seeing, 
he knew it could only mean that some august Presence was very, very 
near. With difficulty he turned to look for his friend, and saw him at his 
side, cowed, stricken, and trembling violently. And still there was utter 
silence in the populous bird-haunted branches around them; and still the 
light grew and grew. 

Perhaps he would never have dared to raise his eyes, but that, though 
the piping was now hushed, the call and the summons seemed still 
dominant and imperious. He might not refuse, were Death himself 
waiting to strike him instantly, once he had looked with mortal eye on 
things rightly kept hidden. Trembling he obeyed, and raised his humble 
head; and then, in that utter clearness of the imminent dawn, while 
Nature, flushed with fulness of incredible colour, seemed to hold her 
breath for the event, he looked in the very eyes of the Friend and Helper; 
saw the backward sweep of the curved horns, gleaming in the growing 
daylight; saw the stern, hooked nose between the kindly eyes that were 
looking down on them humorously, while the bearded mouth broke into 
a half-smile at the corners; saw the rippling muscles on the arm that lay 
across the broad chest, the long supple hand still holding the pan-pipes 
only just fallen away from the parted lips; saw the splendid curves of the 
shaggy limbs disposed in majestic ease on the sward; saw, last of all, 
nestling between his very hooves, sleeping soundly in entire peace and 
contentment, the little, round, podgy, childish form of the baby otter. All 
this he saw, for one moment breathless and intense, vivid on the 
morning sky; and still, as he looked, he lived; and still, as he lived, he 
wondered. 

“Rat!” he found breath to whisper, shaking. “Are you afraid?” 

“Afraid?” murmured the Rat, his eyes shining with unutterable love. 
“Afraid! Of Him? O, never, never! And yet—and yet—O, Mole, I am 
afraid!” 

Then the two animals, crouching to the earth, bowed their heads and 
did worship. 

Sudden and magnificent, the sun’s broad golden disc showed itself 
over the horizon facing them; and the first rays, shooting across the level 
water-meadows, took the animals full in the eyes and dazzled them. 
When they were able to look once more, the Vision had vanished, and 


the air was full of the carol of birds that hailed the dawn. 

As they stared blankly, in dumb misery deepening as they slowly 
realised all they had seen and all they had lost, a capricious little breeze, 
dancing up from the surface of the water, tossed the aspens, shook the 
dewy roses, and blew lightly and caressingly in their faces; and with its 
soft touch came instant oblivion. For this is the last best gift that the 
kindly demi-god is careful to bestow on those to whom he has revealed 
himself in their helping: the gift of forgetfulness. Lest the awful 
remembrance should remain and grow, and overshadow mirth and 
pleasure, and the great haunting memory should spoil all the after-lives 
of little animals helped out of difficulties, in order that they should be 
happy and light-hearted as before. 

Mole rubbed his eyes and stared at Rat, who was looking about him in 
a puzzled sort of way. “I beg your pardon; what did you say, Rat?” he 
asked. 

“T think I was only remarking,” said Rat slowly, “that this was the 
right sort of place, and that here, if anywhere, we should find him. And 
look! Why, there he is, the little fellow!” And with a cry of delight he ran 
towards the slumbering Portly. 

But Mole stood still a moment, held in thought. As one wakened 
suddenly from a beautiful dream, who struggles to recall it, and can 
recapture nothing but a dim sense of the beauty of it, the beauty! Till 
that, too, fades away in its turn, and the dreamer bitterly accepts the 
hard, cold waking and all its penalties; so Mole, after struggling with his 
memory for a brief space, shook his head sadly and followed the Rat. 

Portly woke up with a joyous squeak, and wriggled with pleasure at 
the sight of his father’s friends, who had played with him so often in past 
days. In a moment, however, his face grew blank, and he fell to hunting 
round in a circle with pleading whine. As a child that has fallen happily 
asleep in its nurse’s arms, and wakes to find itself alone and laid in a 
strange place, and searches corners and cupboards, and runs from room 
to room, despair growing silently in its heart, even so Portly searched 
the island and searched, dogged and unwearying, till at last the black 
moment came for giving it up, and sitting down and crying bitterly. 

The Mole ran quickly to comfort the little animal; but Rat, lingering, 
looked long and doubtfully at certain hoof-marks deep in the sward. 

“Some—great—animal—has been here,” he murmured slowly and 


thoughtfully; and stood musing, musing; his mind strangely stirred. 

“Come along, Rat!” called the Mole. “Think of poor Otter, waiting up 
there by the ford!” 

Portly had soon been comforted by the promise of a treat—a jaunt on 
the river in Mr. Rat’s real boat; and the two animals conducted him to 
the water’s side, placed him securely between them in the bottom of the 
boat, and paddled off down the backwater. The sun was fully up by now, 
and hot on them, birds sang lustily and without restraint, and flowers 
smiled and nodded from either bank, but somehow—so thought the 
animals—with less of richness and blaze of colour than they seemed to 
remember seeing quite recently somewhere—they wondered where. 

The main river reached again, they turned the boat’s head upstream, 
towards the point where they knew their friend was keeping his lonely 
vigil. As they drew near the familiar ford, the Mole took the boat in to 
the bank, and they lifted Portly out and set him on his legs on the tow- 
path, gave him his marching orders and a friendly farewell pat on the 
back, and shoved out into mid-stream. They watched the little animal as 
he waddled along the path contentedly and with importance; watched 
him till they saw his muzzle suddenly lift and his waddle break into a 
clumsy amble as he quickened his pace with shrill whines and wriggles 
of recognition. Looking up the river, they could see Otter start up, tense 
and rigid, from out of the shallows where he crouched in dumb patience, 
and could hear his amazed and joyous bark as he bounded up through 
the osiers on to the path. Then the Mole, with a strong pull on one oar, 
swung the boat round and let the full stream bear them down again 
whither it would, their quest now happily ended. 

“T feel strangely tired, Rat,” said the Mole, leaning wearily over his 
oars, as the boat drifted. “It’s being up all night, you’ll say, perhaps; but 
that’s nothing. We do as much half the nights of the week, at this time of 
the year. No; I feel as if I had been through something very exciting and 
rather terrible, and it was just over; and yet nothing particular has 
happened.” 

“Or something very surprising and splendid and beautiful,” murmured 
the Rat, leaning back and closing his eyes. “I feel just as you do, Mole; 
simply dead tired, though not body-tired. It’s lucky we’ve got the stream 
with us, to take us home. Isn’t it jolly to feel the sun again, soaking into 
one’s bones! And hark to the wind playing in the reeds!” 


“Tt’s like music—far-away music,” said the Mole, nodding drowsily. 

“So I was thinking,” murmured the Rat, dreamful and languid. 
“Dance-music—the lilting sort that runs on without a stop—but with 
words in it, too—it passes into words and out of them again—I catch 
them at intervals—then it is dance-music once more, and then nothing 
but the reeds’ soft thin whispering.” 

“You hear better than I,” said the Mole sadly. “I cannot catch the 
words.” 

“Let me try and give you them,” said the Rat softly, his eyes still 
closed. “Now it is turning into words again—faint but clear—Lest the awe 
should dwell—And turn your frolic to fret—You shall look on my power at 
the helping hour—But then you shall forget! Now the reeds take it up 
—forget, forget, they sigh, and it dies away in a rustle and a whisper. 
Then the voice returns— 

“Lest limbs be reddened and rent—I spring the trap that is set—As I loose 
the snare you may glimpse me there—For surely you shall forget! Row 
nearer, Mole, nearer to the reeds! It is hard to catch, and grows each 
minute fainter. 

“Helper and healer, I cheer—Small waifs in the woodland wet—Strays I 
find in it, wounds I bind in it—Bidding them all forget! Nearer, Mole, 
nearer! No, it is no good; the song has died away into reed-talk.” 

“But what do the words mean?” asked the wondering Mole. 

“That I do not know,” said the Rat simply. “I passed them on to you as 
they reached me. Ah! now they return again, and this time full and 
clear! This time, at last, it is the real, the unmistakable thing, simple— 
passionate—perfect—” 

“Well, let’s have it, then,” said the Mole, after he had waited patiently 
for a few minutes, half-dozing in the hot sun. 

But no answer came. He looked, and understood the silence. With a 
smile of much happiness on his face, and something of a listening look 
still lingering there, the weary Rat was fast asleep. 


VIII 
TOAD’s ADVENTURES 


When Toad found himself immured in a dank and noisome dungeon, and 
knew that all the grim darkness of a medieval fortress lay between him 
and the outer world of sunshine and well-metalled high roads where he 
had lately been so happy, disporting himself as if he had bought up 
every road in England, he flung himself at full length on the floor, and 
shed bitter tears, and abandoned himself to dark despair. “This is the 
end of everything” (he said), “at least it is the end of the career of Toad, 
which is the same thing; the popular and handsome Toad, the rich and 
hospitable Toad, the Toad so free and careless and debonair! How can I 
hope to be ever set at large again” (he said), “who have been imprisoned 
so justly for stealing so handsome a motor-car in such an audacious 
manner, and for such lurid and imaginative cheek, bestowed upon such 
a number of fat, red-faced policemen!” (Here his sobs choked him.) 
“Stupid animal that I was” (he said), “now I must languish in this 
dungeon, till people who were proud to say they knew me, have 
forgotten the very name of Toad! O wise old Badger!” (he said), “O 
clever, intelligent Rat and sensible Mole! What sound judgments, what a 
knowledge of men and matters you possess! O unhappy and forsaken 
Toad!” With lamentations such as these he passed his days and nights for 
several weeks, refusing his meals or intermediate light refreshments, 
though the grim and ancient gaoler, knowing that Toad’s pockets were 
well lined, frequently pointed out that many comforts, and indeed 
luxuries, could by arrangement be sent in—at a price—from outside. 
Now the gaoler had a daughter, a pleasant wench and good-hearted, 
who assisted her father in the lighter duties of his post. She was 
particularly fond of animals, and, besides her canary, whose cage hung 
on a nail in the massive wall of the keep by day, to the great annoyance 
of prisoners who relished an after-dinner nap, and was shrouded in an 


antimacassar on the parlour table at night, she kept several piebald mice 
and a restless revolving squirrel. This kind-hearted girl, pitying the 
misery of Toad, said to her father one day, “Father! I can’t bear to see 
that poor beast so unhappy, and getting so thin! You let me have the 
managing of him. You know how fond of animals I am. I’ll make him eat 
from my hand, and sit up, and do all sorts of things.” 

Her father replied that she could do what she liked with him. He was 
tired of Toad, and his sulks and his airs and his meanness. So that day 
she went on her errand of mercy, and knocked at the door of Toad’s cell. 

“Now, cheer up, Toad,” she said, coaxingly, on entering, “and sit up 
and dry your eyes and be a sensible animal. And do try and eat a bit of 
dinner. See, I’ve brought you some of mine, hot from the oven!” 

It was bubble-and-squeak, between two plates, and its fragrance filled 
the narrow cell. The penetrating smell of cabbage reached the nose of 
Toad as he lay prostrate in his misery on the floor, and gave him the 
idea for a moment that perhaps life was not such a blank and desperate 
thing as he had imagined. But still he wailed, and kicked with his legs, 
and refused to be comforted. So the wise girl retired for the time, but, of 
course, a good deal of the smell of hot cabbage remained behind, as it 
will do, and Toad, between his sobs, sniffed and reflected, and gradually 
began to think new and inspiring thoughts: of chivalry, and poetry, and 
deeds still to be done; of broad meadows, and cattle browsing in them, 
raked by sun and wind; of kitchen-gardens, and straight herb-borders, 
and warm snap-dragon beset by bees; and of the comforting clink of 
dishes set down on the table at Toad Hall, and the scrape of chair-legs 
on the floor as every one pulled himself close up to his work. The air of 
the narrow cell took a rosy tinge; he began to think of his friends, and 
how they would surely be able to do something; of lawyers, and how 
they would have enjoyed his case, and what an ass he had been not to 
get in a few; and lastly, he thought of his own great cleverness and 
resource, and all that he was capable of if he only gave his great mind to 
it; and the cure was almost complete. 


When the girl returned, some hours later, she carried a tray, with a 
cup of fragrant tea steaming on it; and a plate piled up with very hot 
buttered toast, cut thick, very brown on both sides, with the butter 
running through the holes in it in great golden drops, like honey from 


the honeycomb. The smell of that buttered toast simply talked to Toad, 
and with no uncertain voice; talked of warm kitchens, of breakfasts on 
bright frosty mornings, of cosy parlour firesides on winter evenings, 
when one’s ramble was over, and slippered feet were propped on the 
fender; of the purring of contented cats, and the twitter of sleepy 
canaries. Toad sat up on end once more, dried his eyes, sipped his tea 
and munched his toast, and soon began talking freely about himself, and 
the house he lived in, and his doings there, and how important he was, 
and what a lot his friends thought of him. 

The gaoler’s daughter saw that the topic was doing him as much good 
as the tea, as indeed it was, and encouraged him to go on. 

“Tell me about Toad Hall,” said she. “It sounds beautiful.” 

“Toad Hall,” said the Toad proudly, “is an eligible, self-contained 
gentleman’s residence, very unique; dating in part from the fourteenth 
century, but replete with every modern convenience. Up-to-date 
sanitation. Five minutes from church, post-office, and golf-links. Suitable 
for—” 

“Bless the animal,” said the girl, laughing, “I don’t want to take it. Tell 
me something real about it. But first wait till I fetch you some more tea 
and toast.” 

She tripped away, and presently returned with a fresh trayful; and 
Toad, pitching into the toast with avidity, his spirits quite restored to 
their usual level, told her about the boat-house, and the fish-pond, and 
the old walled kitchen-garden; and about the pig-styes and the stables, 
and the pigeon-house and the hen-house; and about the dairy, and the 
wash-house, and the china-cupboards, and the linen-presses (she liked 
that bit especially); and about the banqueting-hall, and the fun they had 
there when the other animals were gathered round the table and Toad 
was at his best, singing songs, telling stories, carrying on generally. Then 
she wanted to know about his animal-friends, and was very interested in 
all he had to tell her about them and how they lived, and what they did 
to pass their time. Of course, she did not say she was fond of animals as 
pets, because she had the sense to see that Toad would be extremely 
offended. When she said good-night, having filled his water-jug and 
shaken up his straw for him, Toad was very much the same sanguine, 
self-satisfied animal that he had been of old. He sang a little song or two, 
of the sort he used to sing at his dinner-parties, curled himself up in the 


straw, and had an excellent night’s rest and the pleasantest of dreams. 

They had many interesting talks together, after that, as the dreary 
days went on; and the gaoler’s daughter grew very sorry for Toad, and 
thought it a great shame that a poor little animal should be locked up in 
prison for what seemed to her a very trivial offence. Toad, of course, in 
his vanity, thought that her interest in him proceeded from a growing 
tenderness; and he could not help half-regretting that the social gulf 
between them was so very wide, for she was a comely lass, and evidently 
admired him very much. 

One morning the girl was very thoughtful, and answered at random, 
and did not seem to Toad to be paying proper attention to his witty 
sayings and sparkling comments. 

“Toad,” she said presently, “just listen, please. I have an aunt who is a 
washerwoman.” 

“There, there,” said Toad, graciously and affably, “never mind; think 
no more about it. I have several aunts who ought to be washerwomen.” 

“Do be quiet a minute, Toad,” said the girl. “You talk too much, that’s 
your chief fault, and I’m trying to think, and you hurt my head. As I 
said, I have an aunt who is a washerwoman; she does the washing for all 
the prisoners in this castle—we try to keep any paying business of that 
sort in the family, you understand. She takes out the washing on Monday 
morning, and brings it in on Friday evening. This is a Thursday. Now, 
this is what occurs to me: you’re very rich—at least you’re always telling 
me so—and she’s very poor. A few pounds wouldn’t make any difference 
to you, and it would mean a lot to her. Now, I think if she were properly 
approached—squared, I believe is the word you animals use—you could 
come to some arrangement by which she would let you have her dress 
and bonnet and so on, and you could escape from the castle as the 
official washerwoman. You're very alike in many respects—particularly 
about the figure.” 

“We're not,” said the Toad in a huff. “I have a very elegant figure—for 
what I am.” 

“So has my aunt,” replied the girl, “for what she is. But have it your 
own way. You horrid, proud, ungrateful animal, when I’m sorry for you, 
and trying to help you!” 

“Yes, yes, that’s all right; thank you very much indeed,” said the Toad 
hurriedly. “But look here! you wouldn’t surely have Mr. Toad, of Toad 


Hall, going about the country disguised as a washerwoman!” 

“Then you can stop here as a Toad,” replied the girl with much spirit. 
“T suppose you want to go off in a coach-and-four!” 

Honest Toad was always ready to admit himself in the wrong. “You 
are a good, kind, clever girl,” he said, “and I am indeed a proud and a 
stupid toad. Introduce me to your worthy aunt, if you will be so kind, 
and I have no doubt that the excellent lady and I will be able to arrange 
terms satisfactory to both parties.” 

Next evening the girl ushered her aunt into Toad’s cell, bearing his 
week’s washing pinned up in a towel. The old lady had been prepared 
beforehand for the interview, and the sight of certain gold sovereigns 
that Toad had thoughtfully placed on the table in full view practically 
completed the matter and left little further to discuss. In return for his 
cash, Toad received a cotton print gown, an apron, a shawl, and a rusty 
black bonnet; the only stipulation the old lady made being that she 
should be gagged and bound and dumped down in a corner. By this not 
very convincing artifice, she explained, aided by picturesque fiction 
which she could supply herself, she hoped to retain her situation, in 
spite of the suspicious appearance of things. 

Toad was delighted with the suggestion. It would enable him to leave 
the prison in some style, and with his reputation for being a desperate 
and dangerous fellow untarnished; and he readily helped the gaoler’s 
daughter to make her aunt appear as much as possible the victim of 
circumstances over which she had no control. 

“Now it’s your turn, Toad,” said the girl. “Take off that coat and 
waistcoat of yours; you’re fat enough as it is.” 

Shaking with laughter, she proceeded to “hook-and-eye” him into the 
cotton print gown, arranged the shawl with a professional fold, and tied 
the strings of the rusty bonnet under his chin. 

“You’re the very image of her,” she giggled, “only I’m sure you never 
looked half so respectable in all your life before. Now, good-bye, Toad, 
and good luck. Go straight down the way you came up; and if any one 
says anything to you, as they probably will, being but men, you can 
chaff back a bit, of course, but remember you’re a widow woman, quite 
alone in the world, with a character to lose.” 

With a quaking heart, but as firm a footstep as he could command, 
Toad set forth cautiously on what seemed to be a most hare-brained and 


hazardous undertaking; but he was soon agreeably surprised to find how 
easy everything was made for him, and a little humbled at the thought 
that both his popularity, and the sex that seemed to inspire it, were 
really another’s. The washerwoman’s squat figure in its familiar cotton 
print seemed a passport for every barred door and grim gateway; even 
when he hesitated, uncertain as to the right turning to take, he found 
himself helped out of his difficulty by the warder at the next gate, 
anxious to be off to his tea, summoning him to come along sharp and not 
keep him waiting there all night. The chaff and the humourous sallies to 
which he was subjected, and to which, of course, he had to provide 
prompt and effective reply, formed, indeed, his chief danger; for Toad 
was an animal with a strong sense of his own dignity, and the chaff was 
mostly (he thought) poor and clumsy, and the humour of the sallies 
entirely lacking. However, he kept his temper, though with great 
difficulty, suited his retorts to his company and his supposed character, 
and did his best not to overstep the limits of good taste. 

It seemed hours before he crossed the last courtyard, rejected the 
pressing invitations from the last guardroom, and dodged the outspread 
arms of the last warder, pleading with simulated passion for just one 
farewell embrace. But at last he heard the wicket-gate in the great outer 
door click behind him, felt the fresh air of the outer world upon his 
anxious brow, and knew that he was free! 

Dizzy with the easy success of his daring exploit, he walked quickly 
towards the lights of the town, not knowing in the least what he should 
do next, only quite certain of one thing, that he must remove himself as 
quickly as possible from the neighbourhood where the lady he was 
forced to represent was so well-known and so popular a character. 

As he walked along, considering, his attention was caught by some red 
and green lights a little way off, to one side of the town, and the sound 
of the puffing and snorting of engines and the banging of shunted trucks 
fell on his ear. “Aha!” he thought, “this is a piece of luck! A railway 
station is the thing I want most in the whole world at this moment; and 
what’s more, I needn’t go through the town to get it, and shan’t have to 
support this humiliating character by repartees which, though 
thoroughly effective, do not assist one’s sense of self-respect.” 

He made his way to the station accordingly, consulted a time-table, 
and found that a train, bound more or less in the direction of his home, 


was due to start in half-an-hour. “More luck!” said Toad, his spirits rising 
rapidly, and went off to the booking-office to buy his ticket. 

He gave the name of the station that he knew to be nearest to the 
village of which Toad Hall was the principal feature, and mechanically 
put his fingers, in search of the necessary money, where his waistcoat 
pocket should have been. But here the cotton gown, which had nobly 
stood by him so far, and which he had basely forgotten, intervened, and 
frustrated his efforts. In a sort of nightmare he struggled with the strange 
uncanny thing that seemed to hold his hands, turn all muscular strivings 
to water, and laugh at him all the time; while other travellers, forming 
up in a line behind, waited with impatience, making suggestions of more 
or less value and comments of more or less stringency and point. At last 
—somehow—he never rightly understood how—he burst the barriers, 
attained the goal, arrived at where all waistcoat pockets are eternally 
situated, and found—not only no money, but no pocket to hold it, and 
no waistcoat to hold the pocket! 

To his horror he recollected that he had left both coat and waistcoat 
behind him in his cell, and with them his pocket-book, money, keys, 
watch, matches, pencil-case—all that makes life worth living, all that 
distinguishes the many-pocketed animal, the lord of creation, from the 
inferior one-pocketed or no-pocketed productions that hop or trip about 
permissively, unequipped for the real contest. 

In his misery he made one desperate effort to carry the thing off, and, 
with a return to his fine old manner—a blend of the Squire and the 
College Don—he said, “Look here! I find I’ve left my purse behind. Just 
give me that ticket, will you, and I'll send the money on to-morrow? I’m 
well-known in these parts.” 

The clerk stared at him and the rusty black bonnet a moment, and 
then laughed. “I should think you were pretty well known in these 
parts,” he said, “if you’ve tried this game on often. Here, stand away 
from the window, please, madam; you’re obstructing the other 
passengers!” 

An old gentleman who had been prodding him in the back for some 
moments here thrust him away, and, what was worse, addressed him as 
his good woman, which angered Toad more than anything that had 
occurred that evening. 

Baffled and full of despair, he wandered blindly down the platform 


where the train was standing, and tears trickled down each side of his 
nose. It was hard, he thought, to be within sight of safety and almost of 
home, and to be baulked by the want of a few wretched shillings and by 
the pettifogging mistrustfulness of paid officials. Very soon his escape 
would be discovered, the hunt would be up, he would be caught, reviled, 
loaded with chains, dragged back again to prison and bread-and-water 
and straw; his guards and penalties would be doubled; and O, what 
sarcastic remarks the girl would make! What was to be done? He was 
not swift of foot; his figure was unfortunately recognisable. Could he not 
squeeze under the seat of a carriage? He had seen this method adopted 
by schoolboys, when the journey-money provided by thoughtful parents 
had been diverted to other and better ends. As he pondered, he found 
himself opposite the engine, which was being oiled, wiped, and 
generally caressed by its affectionate driver, a burly man with an oil-can 
in one hand and a lump of cotton-waste in the other. 

“Hullo, mother!” said the engine-driver, “what’s the trouble? You 
don’t look particularly cheerful.” 

“O, sir!” said Toad, crying afresh, “I am a poor unhappy 
washerwoman, and I’ve lost all my money, and can’t pay for a ticket, 
and I must get home to-night somehow, and whatever I am to do I don’t 
know. O dear, O dear!” 

“That’s a bad business, indeed,” said the engine-driver reflectively. 
“Lost your money—and can’t get home—and got some kids, too, waiting 
for you, I dare say?” 

“Any amount of ’em,” sobbed Toad. “And they’ll be hungry—and 
playing with matches—and upsetting lamps, the little innocents!—and 
quarrelling, and going on generally. O dear, O dear!” 

“Well, Pll tell you what I’ll do,” said the good engine-driver. “You’re a 
washerwoman to your trade, says you. Very well, that’s that. And ’'m an 
engine-driver, as you well may see, and there’s no denying it’s terribly 
dirty work. Uses up a power of shirts, it does, till my missus is fair tired 
of washing of ’em. If you’ll wash a few shirts for me when you get home, 
and send ’em along, I’ll give you a ride on my engine. It’s against the 
Company’s regulations, but we’re not so very particular in these out-of- 
the-way parts.” 

The Toad’s misery turned into rapture as he eagerly scrambled up into 
the cab of the engine. Of course, he had never washed a shirt in his life, 


and couldn’t if he tried and, anyhow, he wasn’t going to begin; but he 
thought: “When I get safely home to Toad Hall, and have money again, 
and pockets to put it in, I will send the engine-driver enough to pay for 
quite a quantity of washing, and that will be the same thing, or better.” 

The guard waved his welcome flag, the engine-driver whistled in 
cheerful response, and the train moved out of the station. As the speed 
increased, and the Toad could see on either side of him real fields, and 
trees, and hedges, and cows, and horses, all flying past him, and as he 
thought how every minute was bringing him nearer to Toad Hall, and 
sympathetic friends, and money to chink in his pocket, and a soft bed to 
sleep in, and good things to eat, and praise and admiration at the recital 
of his adventures and his surpassing cleverness, he began to skip up and 
down and shout and sing snatches of song, to the great astonishment of 
the engine-driver, who had come across washerwomen before, at long 
intervals, but never one at all like this. 

They had covered many and many a mile, and Toad was already 
considering what he would have for supper as soon as he got home, 
when he noticed that the engine-driver, with a puzzled expression on his 
face, was leaning over the side of the engine and listening hard. Then he 
saw him climb on to the coals and gaze out over the top of the train; 
then he returned and said to Toad: “It’s very strange; we’re the last train 
running in this direction to-night, yet I could be sworn that I heard 
another following us!” 

Toad ceased his frivolous antics at once. He became grave and 
depressed, and a dull pain in the lower part of his spine, communicating 
itself to his legs, made him want to sit down and try desperately not to 
think of all the possibilities. 

By this time the moon was shining brightly, and the engine-driver, 
steadying himself on the coal, could command a view of the line behind 
them for a long distance. 

Presently he called out, “I can see it clearly now! It is an engine, on 
our rails, coming along at a great pace! It looks as if we were being 
pursued!” 

The miserable Toad, crouching in the coal-dust, tried hard to think of 
something to do, with dismal want of success. 

“They are gaining on us fast!” cried the engine-driver. “And the engine 
is crowded with the queerest lot of people! Men like ancient warders, 


waving halberds; policemen in their helmets, waving truncheons; and 
shabbily dressed men in pot-hats, obvious and unmistakable plain- 
clothes detectives even at this distance, waving revolvers and walking- 
sticks; all waving, and all shouting the same thing—‘Stop, stop, stop!’ ” 

Then Toad fell on his knees among the coals, and, raising his clasped 
paws in supplication, cried, “Save me, only save me, dear kind Mr. 
Engine-driver, and I will confess everything! I am not the simple 
washerwoman I seem to be! I have no children waiting for me, innocent 
or otherwise! I am a toad—the well-known and popular Mr. Toad, a 
landed proprietor; I have just escaped, by my great daring and 
cleverness, from a loathsome dungeon into which my enemies had flung 
me; and if those fellows on that engine recapture me, it will be chains 
and bread-and-water and straw and misery once more for poor, 
unhappy, innocent Toad!” 

The engine-driver looked down upon him very sternly, and said, “Now 
tell the truth; what were you put in prison for?” 

“Tt was nothing very much,” said poor Toad, colouring deeply. “I only 
borrowed a motor-car while the owners were at lunch; they had no need 
of it at the time. I didn’t mean to steal it, really; but people—especially 
magistrates—take such harsh views of thoughtless and high-spirited 
actions.” 

The engine-driver looked very grave and said, “I fear that you have 
been indeed a wicked toad, and by rights I ought to give you up to 
offended justice. But you are evidently in sore trouble and distress, so I 
will not desert you. I don’t hold with motor-cars, for one thing; and I 
don’t hold with being ordered about by policemen when I’m on my own 
engine, for another. And the sight of an animal in tears always makes me 
feel queer and soft-hearted. So cheer up, Toad! Ill do my best, and we 
may beat them yet!” 

They piled on more coals, shovelling furiously; the furnace roared, the 
sparks flew, the engine leapt and swung, but still their pursuers slowly 
gained. The engine-driver, with a sigh, wiped his brow with a handful of 
cotton-waste, and said, “I’m afraid it’s no good, Toad. You see, they are 
running light, and they have the better engine. There’s just one thing left 
for us to do, and it’s your only chance, so attend very carefully to what I 
tell you. A short way ahead of us is a long tunnel, and on the other side 
of that the line passes through a thick wood. Now, I will put on all the 


speed I can while we are running through the tunnel, but the other 
fellows will slow down a bit, naturally, for fear of an accident. When we 
are through, I will shut off steam and put on brakes as hard as I can, and 
the moment it’s safe to do so you must jump and hide in the wood, 
before they get through the tunnel and see you. Then I will go full speed 
ahead again, and they can chase me if they like, for as long as they like, 
and as far as they like. Now mind and be ready to jump when I tell you!” 

They piled on more coals, and the train shot into the tunnel, and the 
engine rushed and roared and rattled, till at last they shot out at the 
other end into fresh air and the peaceful moonlight, and saw the wood 
lying dark and helpful upon either side of the line. The driver shut off 
steam and put on brakes, the Toad got down on the step, and as the train 
slowed down to almost a walking pace he heard the driver call out, 
“Now, jump!” 

Toad jumped, rolled down a short embankment, picked himself up 
unhurt, scrambled into the wood and hid. 

Peeping out, he saw his train get up speed again and disappear at a 
great pace. Then out of the tunnel burst the pursuing engine, roaring and 
whistling, her motley crew waving their various weapons and shouting, 
“Stop! stop! stop!” When they were past, the Toad had a hearty laugh— 
for the first time since he was thrown into prison. 

But he soon stopped laughing when he came to consider that it was 
now very late and dark and cold, and he was in an unknown wood, with 
no money and no chance of supper, and still far from friends and home; 
and the dead silence of everything, after the roar and rattle of the train, 
was something of a shock. He dared not leave the shelter of the trees, so 
he struck into the wood, with the idea of leaving the railway as far as 
possible behind him. 

After so many weeks within walls, he found the wood strange and 
unfriendly and inclined, he thought, to make fun of him. Night-jars, 
sounding their mechanical rattle, made him think that the wood was full 
of searching warders, closing in on him. An owl, swooping noiselessly 
towards him, brushed his shoulder with its wing, making him jump with 
the horrid certainty that it was a hand; then flitted off, moth-like, 
laughing its low ho! ho! ho! which Toad thought in very poor taste. 
Once he met a fox, who stopped, looked him up and down in a sarcastic 
sort of way, and said, “Hullo, washerwoman! Half a pair of socks and a 


pillow-case short this week! Mind it doesn’t occur again!” and swaggered 
off, sniggering. Toad looked about for a stone to throw at him, but could 
not succeed in finding one, which vexed him more than anything. At 
last, cold, hungry, and tired out, he sought the shelter of a hollow tree, 
where with branches and dead leaves he made himself as comfortable a 
bed as he could, and slept soundly till the morning. 


IX 
WAYFARERS ALL 


The Water Rat was restless, and he did not exactly know why. To all 
appearance the summer’s pomp was still at fullest height, and although 
in the tilled acres green had given way to gold, though rowans were 
reddening, and the woods were dashed here and there with a tawny 
fierceness, yet light and warmth and colour were still present in 
undiminished measure, clean of any chilly premonitions of the passing 
year. But the constant chorus of the orchards and hedges had shrunk to a 
casual evensong from a few yet unwearied performers; the robin was 
beginning to assert himself once more; and there was a feeling in the air 
of change and departure. The cuckoo, of course, had long been silent; 
but many another feathered friend, for months a part of the familiar 
landscape and its small society, was missing too, and it seemed that the 
ranks thinned steadily day by day. Rat, ever observant of all winged 
movement, saw that it was taking daily a southing tendency; and even as 
he lay in bed at night he thought he could make out, passing in the 
darkness overhead, the beat and quiver of impatient pinions, obedient to 
the peremptory call. 

Nature’s Grand Hotel has its Season, like the others. As the guests one 
by one pack, pay, and depart, and the seats at the table-d’héte shrink 
pitifully at each succeeding meal; as suites of rooms are closed, carpets 
taken up, and waiters sent away; those boarders who are staying on, en 
pension, until the next year’s full re-opening, cannot help being 
somewhat affected by all these flittings and farewells, this eager 
discussion of plans, routes, and fresh quarters, this daily shrinkage in the 
stream of comradeship. One gets unsettled, depressed, and inclined to be 
querulous. Why this craving for change? Why not stay on quietly here, 
like us, and be jolly? You don’t know this hotel out of the season, and 
what fun we have among ourselves, we fellows who remain and see the 


whole interesting year out. All very true, no doubt, the others always 
reply; we quite envy you—and some other year perhaps—but just now 
we have engagements—and there’s the bus at the door—our time is up! 
So they depart, with a smile and a nod, and we miss them, and feel 
resentful. The Rat was a self-sufficing sort of animal, rooted to the land, 
and, whoever went, he stayed; still, he could not help noticing what was 
in the air, and feeling some of its influence in his bones. 

It was difficult to settle down to anything seriously, with all this 
flitting going on. Leaving the water-side, where rushes stood thick and 
tall in a stream that was becoming sluggish and low, he wandered 
country-wards, crossed a field or two of pasturage already looking dusty 
and parched, and thrust into the great sea of wheat, yellow, wavy, and 
murmurous, full of quiet motion and small whisperings. Here he often 
loved to wander, through the forest of stiff strong stalks that carried 
their own golden sky away over his head—a sky that was always 
dancing, shimmering, softly talking; or swaying strongly to the passing 
wind and recovering itself with a toss and a merry laugh. Here, too, he 
had many small friends, a society complete in itself, leading full and 
busy lives, but always with a spare moment to gossip, and exchange 
news with a visitor. To-day, however, though they were civil enough, 
the field-mice and harvest mice seemed preoccupied. Many were digging 
and tunnelling busily; others, gathered together in small groups, 
examined plans and drawings of small flats, stated to be desirable and 
compact, and situated conveniently near the Stores. Some were hauling 
out dusty trunks and dress-baskets, others were already elbow-deep 
packing their belongings; while everywhere piles and bundles of wheat, 
oats, barley, beech-mast and nuts, lay about ready for transport. 

“Here’s old Ratty!” they cried as soon as they saw him. “Come and 
bear a hand, Rat, and don’t stand about idle!” 

“What sort of games are you up to?” said the Water Rat severely. 

“You know it isn’t time to be thinking of winter quarters yet, by a long 
way!” 

“O yes, we know that,” explained a field-mouse rather shamefacedly; 
“Dut it’s always as well to be in good time, isn’t it? We really must get all 
the furniture and baggage and stores moved out of this before those 
horrid machines begin clicking round the fields; and then, you know, the 
best flats get picked up so quickly nowadays, and if you’re late you have 


to put up with anything; and they want such a lot of doing up, too, 
before they’re fit to move into. Of course, we’re early, we know that; but 
we’re only just making a start.” 

“O, bother starts,” said the Rat. “It’s a splendid day. Come for a row, or 
a stroll along the hedges, or a picnic in the woods, or something.” 

“Well, I think not to-day, thank you,” replied the field-mouse hurriedly. 
“Perhaps some other day—when we’ve more time—” 

The Rat, with a snort of contempt, swung round to go, tripped over a 
hat-box, and fell, with undignified remarks. 

“If people would be more careful,” said a field-mouse rather stiffly, 
“and look where they’re going, people wouldn’t hurt themselves—and 
forget themselves. Mind that hold-all, Rat! You’d better sit down 
somewhere. In an hour or two we may be more free to attend to you.” 

“You won’t be ‘free’ as you call it, much this side of Christmas, I can 
see that,” retorted the Rat grumpily, as he picked his way out of the 
field. 

He returned somewhat despondently to his river again—his faithful, 
steady-going old river, which never packed up, flitted, or went into 
winter quarters. 

In the osiers which fringed the bank he spied a swallow sitting. 
Presently it was joined by another, and then by a third; and the birds, 
fidgeting restlessly on their bough, talked together earnestly and low. 

“What, already,” said the Rat, strolling up to them. “What’s the hurry? 
I call it simply ridiculous.” 

“O, we’re not off yet, if that’s what you mean,” replied the first 
swallow. “We’re only making plans and arranging things. Talking it over, 
you know—what route we’re taking this year, and where we'll stop, and 
so on. That’s half the fun!” 

“Fun?” said the Rat; “now that’s just what I don’t understand. If you’ve 
got to leave this pleasant place, and your friends who will miss you, and 
your snug homes that you’ve just settled into, why, when the hour 
strikes Pve no doubt you’ll go bravely, and face all the trouble and 
discomfort and change and newness, and make believe that you’re not 
very unhappy. But to want to talk about it, or even think about it, till 
you really need—” 

“No, you don’t understand, naturally,” said the second swallow. “First, 
we feel it stirring within us, a sweet unrest; then back come the 


recollections one by one, like homing pigeons. They flutter through our 
dreams at night, they fly with us in our wheelings and circlings by day. 
We hunger to inquire of each other, to compare notes and assure 
ourselves that it was all really true, as one by one the scents and sounds 
and names of long-forgotten places come gradually back and beckon to 
us.” 

“Couldn’t you stop on for just this year?” suggested the Water Rat, 
wistfully. “We'll all do our best to make you feel at home. You’ve no 
idea what good times we have here, while you are far away.” 

“T tried ‘stopping on’ one year,” said the third swallow. “I had grown 
so fond of the place that when the time came I hung back and let the 
others go on without me. For a few weeks it was all well enough, but 
afterwards, O the weary length of the nights! The shivering, sunless 
days! The air so clammy and chill, and not an insect in an acre of it! No, 
it was no good; my courage broke down, and one cold, stormy night I 
took wing, flying well inland on account of the strong easterly gales. It 
was snowing hard as I beat through the passes of the great mountains, 
and I had a stiff fight to win through; but never shall I forget the blissful 
feeling of the hot sun again on my back as I sped down to the lakes that 
lay so blue and placid below me, and the taste of my first fat insect! The 
past was like a bad dream; the future was all happy holiday as I moved 
southwards week by week, easily, lazily, lingering as long as I dared, but 
always heeding the call! No, I had had my warning; never again did I 
think of disobedience.” 

“Ah, yes, the call of the South, of the South!” twittered the other two 
dreamily. “Its songs, its hues, its radiant air! O, do you remember—” 
and, forgetting the Rat, they slid into passionate reminiscence, while he 
listened fascinated, and his heart burned within him. In himself, too, he 
knew that it was vibrating at last, that chord hitherto dormant and 
unsuspected. The mere chatter of these southern-bound birds, their pale 
and second-hand reports, had yet power to awaken this wild new 
sensation and thrill him through and through with it; what would one 
moment of the real thing work in him—one passionate touch of the real 
southern sun, one waft of the authentic odour? With closed eyes he 
dared to dream a moment in full abandonment, and when he looked 
again the river seemed steely and chill, the green fields grey and 
lightless. Then his loyal heart seemed to cry out on his weaker self for its 


treachery. 

“Why do you ever come back, then, at all?” he demanded of the 
swallows jealously. “What do you find to attract you in this poor drab 
little country?” 

“And do you think,” said the first swallow, “that the other call is not 
for us too, in its due season? The call of lush meadow-grass, wet 
orchards, warm, insect-haunted ponds, of browsing cattle, of haymaking, 
and all the farm-buildings clustering round the House of the perfect 
Eaves?” 

“Do you suppose,” asked the second one, “that you are the only living 
thing that craves with a hungry longing to hear the cuckoo’s note 
again?” 

“In due time,” said the third, “we shall be home-sick once more for 
quiet water-lilies swaying on the surface of an English stream. But today 
all that seems pale and thin and very far away. Just now our blood 
dances to other music.” 

They fell a-twittering among themselves once more, and this time 
their intoxicating babble was of violet seas, tawny sands, and lizard- 
haunted walls. 

Restlessly the Rat wandered off once more, climbed the slope that rose 
gently from the north bank of the river, and lay looking out towards the 
great ring of Downs that barred his vision further southwards—his 
simple horizon hitherto, his Mountains of the Moon, his limit behind 
which lay nothing he had cared to see or to know. To-day, to him gazing 
South with a new-born need stirring in his heart, the clear sky over their 
long low outline seemed to pulsate with promise; to-day, the unseen was 
everything, the unknown the only real fact of life. On this side of the 
hills was now the real blank, on the other lay the crowded and coloured 
panorama that his inner eye was seeing so clearly. What seas lay beyond, 
green, leaping, and crested! What sunbathed coasts, along which the 
white villas glittered against the olive woods! What quiet harbours, 
thronged with gallant shipping bound for purple islands of wine and 
spice, islands set low in languorous waters! 

He rose and descended river-wards once more; then changed his mind 
and sought the side of the dusty lane. There, lying half-buried in the 
thick, cool under-hedge tangle that bordered it, he could muse on the 
metalled road and all the wondrous world that it led to; on all the 


wayfarers, too, that might have trodden it, and the fortunes and 
adventures they had gone to seek or found unseeking—out there, beyond 
—beyond! 

Footsteps fell on his ear, and the figure of one that walked somewhat 
wearily came into view; and he saw that it was a Rat, and a very dusty 
one. The wayfarer, as he reached him, saluted with a gesture of courtesy 
that had something foreign about it—hesitated a moment—then with a 
pleasant smile turned from the track and sat down by his side in the cool 
herbage. He seemed tired, and the Rat let him rest unquestioned, 
understanding something of what was in his thoughts; knowing, too, the 
value all animals attach at times to mere silent companionship, when the 
weary muscles slacken and the mind marks time. 

The wayfarer was lean and keen-featured, and somewhat bowed at the 
shoulders; his paws were thin and long, his eyes much wrinkled at the 
corners, and he wore small gold ear rings in his neatly-set well-shaped 
ears. His knitted jersey was of a faded blue, his breeches, patched and 
stained, were based on a blue foundation, and his small belongings that 
he carried were tied up in a blue cotton handkerchief. 

When he had rested awhile the stranger sighed, snuffed the air, and 
looked about him. 

“That was clover, that warm whiff on the breeze,” he remarked; “and 
those are cows we hear cropping the grass behind us and blowing softly 
between mouthfuls. There is a sound of distant reapers, and yonder rises 
a blue line of cottage smoke against the woodland. The river runs 
somewhere close by, for I hear the call of a moorhen, and I see by your 
build that you’re a freshwater mariner. Everything seems asleep, and yet 
going on all the time. It is a goodly life that you lead, friend; no doubt 
the best in the world, if only you are strong enough to lead it!” 

“Yes, it’s the life, the only life, to live,” responded the Water Rat 
dreamily, and without his usual whole-hearted conviction. 

“T did not say exactly that,” replied the stranger cautiously; “but no 
doubt it’s the best. I’ve tried it, and I know. And because I’ve just tried it 
—six months of it—and know it’s the best, here am I, footsore and 
hungry, tramping away from it, tramping southwards, following the old 
call, back to the old life, the life which is mine and which will not let me 
go.” 

“Ts this, then, yet another of them?” mused the Rat. “And where have 


you just come from?” he asked. He hardly dared to ask where he was 
bound for; he seemed to know the answer only too well. 

“Nice little farm,” replied the wayfarer, briefly. “Upalong in that 
direction—” he nodded northwards. “Never mind about it. I had 
everything I could want—everything I had any right to expect of life, 
and more; and here I am! Glad to be here all the same, though, glad to 
be here! So many miles further on the road, so many hours nearer to my 
heart’s desire!” 

His shining eyes held fast to the horizon, and he seemed to be 
listening for some sound that was wanting from that inland acreage, 
vocal as it was with the cheerful music of pasturage and farmyard. 

“You are not one of us,” said the Water Rat, “nor yet a farmer; nor 
even, I should judge, of this country.” 

“Right,” replied the stranger. “I’m a seafaring rat, I am, and the port I 
originally hail from is Constantinople, though I’m a sort of a foreigner 
there too, in a manner of speaking. You will have heard of 
Constantinople, friend? A fair city and an ancient and glorious one. And 
you may have heard too, of Sigurd, King of Norway, and how he sailed 
thither with sixty ships, and how he and his men rode up through streets 
all canopied in their honour with purple and gold; and how the Emperor 
and Empress came down and banqueted with him on board his ship. 
When Sigurd returned home, many of his Northmen remained behind 
and entered the Emperor’s body-guard, and my ancestor, a Norwegian 
born, stayed behind too, with the ships that Sigurd gave the Emperor. 
Seafarers we have ever been, and no wonder; as for me, the city of my 
birth is no more my home than any pleasant port between there and the 
London River. I know them all, and they know me. Set me down on any 
of their quays or foreshores, and Iam home again.” 

“T suppose you go great voyages,” said the Water Rat with growing 
interest. “Months and months out of sight of land, and provisions 
running short, and allowanced as to water, and your mind communing 
with the mighty ocean, and all that sort of thing?” 

“By no means,” said the Sea Rat frankly. “Such a life as you describe 
would not suit me at all. I’m in the coasting trade, and rarely out of sight 
of land. It’s the jolly times on shore that appeal to me, as much as any 
seafaring. O, those southern seaports! The smell of them, the riding- 
lights at night, the glamour!” 


“Well, perhaps you have chosen the better way,” said the Water Rat, 
but rather doubtfully. “Tell me something of your coasting, then, if you 
have a mind to, and what sort of harvest an animal of spirit might hope 
to bring home from it to warm his latter days with gallant memories by 
the fireside; for my life, I confess to you, feels to me to-day somewhat 
narrow and circumscribed.” 

“My last voyage,” began the Sea Rat, “that landed me eventually in 
this country, bound with high hopes for my inland farm, will serve as a 
good example of any of them, and, indeed, as an epitome of my highly- 
coloured life. Family troubles, as usual, began it. The domestic storm- 
cone was hoisted, and I shipped myself on board a small trading vessel 
bound from Constantinople, by classic seas whose every wave throbs 
with a deathless memory, to the Grecian Islands and the Levant. Those 
were golden days and balmy nights! In and out of harbour all the time— 
old friends everywhere—sleeping in some cool temple or ruined cistern 
during the heat of the day—feasting and song after sun-down, under 
great stars set in a velvet sky! Thence we turned and coasted up the 
Adriatic, its shores swimming in an atmosphere of amber, rose, and 
aquamarine; we lay in wide land-locked harbours, we roamed through 
ancient and noble cities, until at last one morning, as the sun rose 
royally behind us, we rode into Venice down a path of gold. O, Venice is 
a fine city, wherein a rat can wander at his ease and take his pleasure! 
Or, when weary of wandering, can sit at the edge of the Grand Canal at 
night, feasting with his friends, when the air is full of music and the sky 
full of stars, and the lights flash and shimmer on the polished steel prows 
of the swaying gondolas, packed so that you could walk across the canal 
on them from side to side! And then the food—do you like shell-fish? 
Well, well, we won’t linger over that now.” 

He was silent for a time; and the Water Rat, silent too and enthralled, 
floated on dream-canals and heard a phantom song pealing high 
between vaporous grey wave-lapped walls. 

“Southwards we sailed again at last,” continued the Sea Rat, “coasting 
down the Italian shore, till finally we made Palermo, and there I quitted 
for a long, happy spell on shore. I never stick too long to one ship; one 
gets narrow-minded and prejudiced. Besides, Sicily is one of my happy 
hunting-grounds. I know everybody there, and their ways just suit me. I 
spent many jolly weeks in the island, staying with friends upcountry. 


When I grew restless again I took advantage of a ship that was trading to 
Sardinia and Corsica; and very glad I was to feel the fresh breeze and the 
sea-spray in my face once more.” 

“But isn’t it very hot and stuffy, down in the—hold, I think you call 
it?” asked the Water Rat. 

The seafarer looked at him with the suspicion of a wink. “I’m an old 
hand,” he remarked with much simplicity. “The captain’s cabin’s good 
enough for me.” 

“It’s a hard life, by all accounts, 
thought. 

“For the crew it is,” replied the seafarer gravely, again with the ghost 
of a wink. 

“From Corsica,” he went on, “I made use of a ship that was taking 
wine to the mainland. We made Alassio in the evening, lay to, hauled up 
our wine-casks, and hove them overboard, tied one to the other by a 
long line. Then the crew took to the boats and rowed shorewards, 
singing as they went, and drawing after them the long bobbing 
procession of casks, like a mile of porpoises. On the sands they had 
horses waiting, which dragged the casks up the steep street of the little 
town with a fine rush and clatter and scramble. When the last cask was 
in, we went and refreshed and rested, and sat late into the night, 
drinking with our friends, and next morning I took to the great olive- 
woods for a spell and a rest. For now I had done with islands for the 
time, and ports and shipping were plentiful; so I led a lazy life among 
the peasants, lying and watching them work, or stretched high on the 
hillside with the blue Mediterranean far below me. And so at length, by 
easy stages, and partly on foot, partly by sea, to Marseilles, and the 
meeting of old shipmates, and the visiting of great ocean-bound vessels, 
and feasting once more. Talk of shell-fish! Why, sometimes I dream of 
the shell-fish of Marseilles, and wake up crying!” 

“That reminds me,” said the polite Water Rat; “you happened to 
mention that you were hungry, and I ought to have spoken earlier. Of 
course, you will stop and take your midday meal with me? My hole is 
close by; it is some time past noon, and you are very welcome to 
whatever there is.” 
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murmured the Rat, sunk in deep 


“It’s a hard life, by all accounts,” murmured the Rat. 
(photo credit 9.1) 


“Now I call that kind and brotherly of you,” said the Sea Rat. “I was 
indeed hungry when I sat down, and ever since I inadvertently happened 
to mention shell-fish, my pangs have been extreme. But couldn’t you 
fetch it along out here? I am none too fond of going under hatches, 


unless I’m obliged to; and then, while we eat, I could tell you more 
concerning my voyages and the pleasant life I lead—at least, it is very 
pleasant to me, and by your attention I judge it commends itself to you; 
whereas if we go indoors it is a hundred to one that I shall presently fall 
asleep.” 

“That is indeed an excellent suggestion,” said the Water Rat, and 
hurried off home. There he got out the luncheon-basket and packed a 
simple meal, in which, remembering the stranger’s origin and 
preferences, he took care to include a yard of long French bread, a 
sausage out of which the garlic sang, some cheese which lay down and 
cried, and a long-necked straw-covered flask wherein lay bottled 
sunshine shed and garnered on far Southern slopes. Thus laden, he 
returned with all speed, and blushed for pleasure at the old seaman’s 
commendations of his taste and judgment, as together they unpacked the 
basket and laid out the contents on the grass by the roadside. 

The Sea Rat, as soon as his hunger was somewhat assuaged, continued 
the history of his latest voyage, conducting his simple hearer from port 
to port of Spain, landing him at Lisbon, Oporto, and Bordeaux, 
introducing him to the pleasant harbours of Cornwall and Devon, and so 
up the Channel to that final quayside, where, landing after winds long 
contrary, storm-driven and weather-beaten, he had caught the first 
magical hints and heraldings of another Spring, and, fired by these, had 
sped on a long tramp inland, hungry for the experiment of life on some 
quiet farmstead, very far from the weary beating of any sea. 

Spellbound and quivering with excitement, the Water Rat followed the 
Adventurer league by league, over stormy bays, through crowded 
roadsteads, across harbour bars on a racing tide, up winding rivers that 
hid their busy little towns round a sudden turn; and left him with a 
regretful sigh planted at his dull inland farm, about which he desired to 
hear nothing. 

By this time their meal was over, and the Seafarer, refreshed and 
strengthened, his voice more vibrant, his eye lit with a brightness that 
seemed caught from some far-away sea-beacon, filled his glass with the 
red and glowing vintage of the South, and, leaning towards the Water 
Rat, compelled his gaze and held him, body and soul, while he talked. 
Those eyes were of the changing foam-streaked grey-green of leaping 
Northern seas; in the glass shone a hot ruby that seemed the very heart 


of the South, beating for him who had courage to respond to its 
pulsation. The twin lights, the shifting grey and the steadfast red, 
mastered the Water Rat and held him bound, fascinated, powerless. The 
quiet world outside their rays receded far away and ceased to be. And 
the talk, the wonderful talk flowed on—or was it speech entirely, or did 
it pass at times into song—chanty of the sailors weighing the dripping 
anchor, sonorous hum of the shrouds in a tearing North-Easter, ballad of 
the fisherman hauling his nets at sun-down against an apricot sky, 
chords of guitar and mandoline from gondola or caique? Did it change 
into the cry of the wind, plaintive at first, angrily shrill as it freshened, 
rising to a tearing whistle, sinking to a musical trickle of air from the 
leech of the bellying sail? All these sounds the spellbound listener 
seemed to hear, and with them the hungry complaint of the gulls and the 
sea-mews, the soft thunder of the breaking wave, the cry of the 
protesting shingle. Back into speech again it passed, and with beating 
heart he was following the adventures of a dozen seaports, the fights, the 
escapes, the rallies, the comradeships, the gallant undertakings; or he 
searched islands for treasure, fished in still lagoons and dozed day-long 
on warm white sand. Of deep-sea fishings he heard tell, and mighty 
silver gatherings of the mile-long net; of sudden perils, noise of breakers 
on a moonless night, or the tall bows of the great liner taking shape 
overhead through the fog; of the merry home-coming, the headland 
rounded, the harbour lights opened out; the groups seen dimly on the 
quay, the cheery hail, the splash of the hawser; the trudge up the steep 
little street towards the comforting glow of red-curtained windows. 

Lastly, in his waking dream it seemed to him that the Adventurer had 
risen to his feet, but was still speaking, still holding him fast with his 
sea-grey eyes. 

“And now,” he was softly saying, “I take to the road again, holding on 
southwestwards for many a long and dusty day; till at last I reach the 
little grey sea town I know so well, that clings along one steep side of 
the harbour. There through dark doorways you look down flights of 
stone steps, overhung by great pink tufts of valerian and ending in a 
patch of sparkling blue water. The little boats that lie tethered to the 
rings and stanchions of the old sea-wall are gaily painted as those I 
clambered in and out of in my own childhood; the salmon leap on the 
flood tide, schools of mackerel flash and play past quaysides and 


foreshores, and by the windows the great vessels glide, night and day, up 
to their moorings or forth to the open sea. There, sooner or later, the 
ships of all seafaring nations arrive; and there, at its destined hour, the 
ship of my choice will let go its anchor. I shall take my time, I shall tarry 
and bide, till at last the right one lies waiting for me, warped out into 
midstream, loaded low, her bowsprit pointing down harbour. I shall slip 
on board, by boat or along hawser; and then one morning I shall wake to 
the song and tramp of the sailors, the clink of the capstan, and the rattle 
of the anchor-chain coming merrily in. We shall break out the jib and 
the foresail, the white houses on the harbour side will glide slowly past 
us as she gathers steering-way, and the voyage will have begun! As she 
forges towards the headland she will clothe herself with canvas; and 
then, once outside, the sounding slap of great green seas as she heels to 
the wind, pointing South! 

“And you, you will come too, young brother; for the days pass, and 
never return, and the South still waits for you. Take the adventure, heed 
the call, now ere the irrevocable moment passes! ’Tis but a banging of 
the door behind you, a blithesome step forward, and you are out of the 
old life and into the new! Then some day, some day long hence, jog 
home here if you will, when the cup has been drained and the play has 
been played, and sit down by your quiet river with a store of goodly 
memories for company. You can easily overtake me on the road, for you 
are young, and I am ageing and go softly. I will linger, and look back; 
and at last I will surely see you coming, eager and light-hearted, with all 
the South in your face!” 

The voice died away and ceased as an insect’s tiny trumpet dwindles 
swiftly into silence; and the Water Rat, paralysed and staring, saw at last 
but a distant speck on the white surface of the road. 

Mechanically he rose and proceeded to repack the luncheon-basket, 
carefully and without haste. Mechanically he returned home, gathered 
together a few small necessaries and special treasures he was fond of, 
and put them in a satchel; acting with slow deliberation, moving about 
the room like a sleep-walker; listening ever with parted lips. He swung 
the satchel over his shoulder, carefully selected a stout stick for his 
wayfaring, and with no haste, but with no hesitation at all, he stepped 
across the threshold just as the Mole appeared at the door. 

“Why, where are you off to, Ratty?” asked the Mole in great surprise, 


grasping him by the arm. 

“Going South, with the rest of them,” murmured the Rat in a dreamy 
monotone, never looking at him. “Seawards first and then on shipboard, 
and so to the shores that are calling me!” 

He pressed resolutely forward, still without haste, but with dogged 
fixity of purpose; but the Mole, now thoroughly alarmed, placed himself 
in front of him, and looking into his eyes saw that they were glazed and 
set and turned a streaked and shifting grey—not his friend’s eyes, but the 
eyes of some other animal! Grappling with him strongly he dragged him 
inside, threw him down, and held him. 

The Rat struggled desperately for a few moments, and then his 
strength seemed suddenly to leave him, and he lay still and exhausted, 
with closed eyes, trembling. Presently the Mole assisted him to rise and 
placed him in a chair, where he sat collapsed and shrunken into himself, 
his body shaken by a violent shivering, passing in time into an hysterical 
fit of dry sobbing. Mole made the door fast, threw the satchel into a 
drawer and locked it, and sat down quietly on the table by his friend, 
waiting for the strange seizure to pass. Gradually the Rat sank into a 
troubled doze, broken by starts and confused murmurings of things 
strange and wild and foreign to the unenlightened Mole; and from that 
he passed into a deep slumber. 

Very anxious in mind, the Mole left him for a time and busied himself 
with household matters; and it was getting dark when he returned to the 
parlour and found the Rat where he had left him, wide awake indeed, 
but listless, silent, and dejected. He took one hasty glance at his eyes; 
found them, to his great gratification, clear and dark and brown again as 
before; and then sat down and tried to cheer him up and help him to 
relate what had happened to him. 

Poor Ratty did his best, by degrees, to explain things; but how could 
he put into cold words what had mostly been suggestion? How recall, for 
another’s benefit, the haunting sea voices that had sung to him, how 
reproduce at second-hand the magic of the Seafarer’s hundred 
reminiscences? Even to himself, now the spell was broken and the 
glamour gone, he found it difficult to account for what had seemed, 
some hours ago, the inevitable and only thing. It is not surprising, then, 
that he failed to convey to the Mole any clear idea of what he had been 
through that day. 


To the Mole this much was plain: the fit, or attack, had passed away, 
and had left him sane again, though shaken and cast down by the 
reaction. But he seemed to have lost all interest for the time in the things 
that went to make up his daily life, as well as in all pleasant forecastings 
of the altered days and doings that the changing season was surely 
bringing. 

Casually, then, and with seeming indifference, the Mole turned his talk 
to the harvest that was being gathered in, the towering wagons and their 
straining teams, the growing ricks, and the large moon rising over bare 
acres dotted with sheaves. He talked of the reddening apples around, of 
the browning nuts, of jams and preserves and the distilling of cordials; 
till by easy stages such as these he reached midwinter, its hearty joys 
and its snug home life, and then he became simply lyrical. 

By degrees the Rat began to sit up and to join in. His dull eye 
brightened, and he lost some of his listening air. 

Presently the tactful Mole slipped away and returned with a pencil 
and a few half-sheets of paper, which he placed on the table at his 
friend’s elbow. 

“It’s quite a long time since you did any poetry,” he remarked. “You 
might have a try at it this evening, instead of—well, brooding over 
things so much. I’ve an idea that you'll feel a lot better when you’ve got 
something jotted down—f it’s only just the rhymes.” 

The Rat pushed the paper away from him wearily, but the discreet 
Mole took occasion to leave the room, and when he peeped in again 
some time later, the Rat was absorbed and deaf to the world; alternately 
scribbling and sucking the top of his pencil. It is true that he sucked a 
good deal more than he scribbled; but it was joy to the Mole to know 
that the cure had at least begun. 


X 
THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF TOAD 


The front door of the hollow tree faced eastwards, so Toad was called at 
an early hour; partly by the bright sunlight streaming in on him, partly 
by the exceeding coldness of his toes, which made him dream that he 
was at home in bed in his own handsome room with the Tudor window, 
on a cold winter’s night, and his bedclothes had got up, grumbling and 
protesting they couldn’t stand the cold any longer, and had run 
downstairs to the kitchen fire to warm themselves; and he had followed, 
on bare feet, along miles and miles of icy stone-paved passages, arguing 
and beseeching them to be reasonable. He would probably have been 
aroused much earlier, had he not slept for some weeks on straw over 
stone flags, and almost forgotten the friendly feeling of thick blankets 
pulled well up round the chin. 

Sitting up, he rubbed his eyes first and his complaining toes next, 
wondered for a moment where he was, looking round for familiar stone 
wall and little barred window; then, with a leap of the heart, 
remembered everything—his escape, his flight, his pursuit; remembered, 
first and best thing of all, that he was free! 

Free! The word and the thought alone were worth fifty blankets. He 
was warm from end to end as he thought of the jolly world outside, 
waiting eagerly for him to make his triumphal entrance, ready to serve 
him and play up to him, anxious to help him and to keep him company, 
as it always had been in days of old before misfortune fell upon him. He 
shook himself and combed the dry leaves out of his hair with his fingers; 
and, his toilet complete, marched forth into the comfortable morning 
sun, cold but confident, hungry but hopeful, all nervous terrors of 
yesterday dispelled by rest and sleep and frank and heartening sunshine. 

He had the world all to himself, that early summer morning. The dewy 
woodland, as he threaded it, was solitary and still: the green fields that 


succeeded the trees were his own to do as he liked with; the road itself, 
when he reached it, in that loneliness that was everywhere, seemed, like 
a stray dog, to be looking anxiously for company. Toad, however, was 
looking for something that could talk, and tell him clearly which way he 
ought to go. It is all very well, when you have a light heart, and a clear 
conscience, and money in your pocket, and nobody scouring the country 
for you to drag you off to prison again, to follow where the road beckons 
and points, not caring whither. The practical Toad cared very much 
indeed, and he could have kicked the road for its helpless silence when 
every minute was of importance to him. 

The reserved rustic road was presently joined by a shy little brother in 
the shape of a canal, which took its hand and ambled along by its side in 
perfect confidence, but with the same tongue-tied, uncommunicative 
attitude towards strangers. “Bother them!” said Toad to himself. “But, 
anyhow, one thing’s clear. They must both be coming from somewhere, 
and going to somewhere. You can’t get over that, Toad, my boy!” So he 
marched on patiently by the water’s edge. 

Round a bend in the canal came plodding a solitary horse, stooping 
forward as if in anxious thought. From rope traces attached to his collar 
stretched a long line, taut, but dipping with his stride, the further part of 
it dripping pearly drops. Toad let the horse pass, and stood waiting for 
what the fates were sending him. 

With a pleasant swirl of quiet water at its blunt bow the barge slid up 
alongside of him, its gaily painted gunwale level with the towing-path, 
its sole occupant a big stout woman wearing a linen sun-bonnet, one 
brawny arm laid along the tiller. 

“A nice morning, ma’am!” she remarked to Toad, as she drew up level 
with him. 

“T dare say it is, ma’am!” responded Toad politely, as he walked along 
the tow-path abreast of her. “I dare say it is a nice morning to them 
that’s not in sore trouble, like what I am. Here’s my married daughter, 
she sends off to me post-haste to come to her at once; so off I comes, not 
knowing what may be happening or going to happen, but fearing the 
worst, as you will understand, ma’am, if you’re a mother, too. And I’ve 
left my business to look after itself—I’m in the washing and laundering 
line, you must know, ma’am—and I’ve left my young children to look 
after themselves, and a more mischievous and troublesome set of young 


imps doesn’t exist, ma’am; and I’ve lost all my money, and lost my way, 
and as for what may be happening to my married daughter, why, I don’t 
like to think of it, ma’am!” 

“Where might your married daughter be living, ma’am?” asked the 
barge-woman. 

“She lives near to the river, ma’am,” replied Toad. “Close to a fine 
house called Toad Hall, that’s somewheres hereabouts in these parts. 
Perhaps you may have heard of it.” 

“Toad Hall? Why, I’m going that way myself,” replied the barge- 
woman. “This canal joins the river some miles further on, a little above 
Toad Hall; and then it’s an easy walk. You come along in the barge with 
me, and I'll give you a lift.” 

She steered the barge close to the bank, and Toad, with many humble 
and grateful acknowledgments, stepped lightly on board and sat down 
with great satisfaction. “Toad’s luck again!” thought he. “I always come 
out on top!” 

“So youre in the washing business, ma’am?” said the barge-woman 
politely, as they glided along. “And a very good business you’ve got too, 
I dare say, if I’m not making too free in saying so.” 

“Finest business in the whole country,” said Toad airily. “All the 
gentry come to me—wouldn’t go to any one else if they were paid, they 
know me so well. You see, I understand my work thoroughly, and attend 
to it all myself. Washing, ironing, clear-starching, making up gents’ fine 
shirts for evening wear—everything’s done under my own eye!” 

“But surely you don’t do all that work yourself, ma’am?” asked the 
barge-woman respectfully. 

“O, I have girls,” said Toad lightly: “twenty girls or thereabouts, 
always at work. But you know what girls are, ma’am! Nasty little hussies, 
that’s what I call ’em!” 

“So do I, too,” said the barge-woman with great heartiness. “But I dare 
say you set yours to rights, the idle trollops! And are you very fond of 
washing?” 

“T love it,” said Toad. “I simply dote on it. Never so happy as when 
I’ve got both arms in the wash-tub. But, then, it comes so easy to me! No 
trouble at all! A real pleasure, I assure you, ma’am!” 

“What a bit of luck, meeting you!” observed the barge-woman, 
thoughtfully. “A regular piece of good fortune for both of us!” 


“Why, what do you mean?” asked Toad, nervously. 

“Well, look at me, now,” replied the barge-woman. “I like washing, 
too, just the same as you do; and for that matter, whether I like it or not 
I have got to do all my own, naturally, moving about as I do. Now my 
husband, he’s such a fellow for shirking his work and leaving the barge 
to me, that never a moment do I get for seeing to my own affairs. By 
rights he ought to be here now, either steering or attending to the horse, 
though luckily the horse has sense enough to attend to himself. Instead 
of which, he’s gone off with the dog, to see if they can’t pick up a rabbit 
for dinner somewhere. Says he’ll catch me up at the next lock. Well, 
that’s as may be—I don’t trust him, once he gets off with that dog, who’s 
worse than he is. But meantime, how am I to get on with my washing?” 

“O, never mind about the washing,” said Toad, not liking the subject. 
“Try and fix your mind on that rabbit. A nice fat young rabbit, Ill be 
bound. Got any onions?” 

“T can’t fix my mind on anything but my washing,” said the barge- 
woman, “and I wonder you can be talking of rabbits, with such a joyful 
prospect before you. There’s a heap of things of mine that you’ll find in a 
corner of the cabin. If you’ll just take one or two of the most necessary 
sort—I won’t venture to describe them to a lady like you, but you'll 
recognise them at a glance—and put them through the wash-tub as we 
go along, why, it’ll be a pleasure to you, as you rightly say, and a real 
help to me. You'll find a tub handy, and soap, and a kettle on the stove, 
and a bucket to haul up water from the canal with. Then I shall know 
you're enjoying yourself, instead of sitting here idle, looking at the 
scenery and yawning your head off.” 

“Here, you let me steer!” said Toad, now thoroughly frightened, “and 
then you can get on with your washing your own way. I might spoil your 
things, or not do ’em as you like. ’m more used to gentleman’s things 
myself. It’s my special line.” 

“Let you steer?” replied the barge-woman, laughing. “It takes some 
practice to steer a barge properly. Besides, it’s dull work, and I want you 
to be happy. No, you shall do the washing you are so fond of, and Ill 
stick to the steering that I understand. Don’t try and deprive me of the 
pleasure of giving you a treat!” 

Toad was fairly cornered. He looked for escape this way and that, saw 
that he was too far from the bank for a flying leap, and sullenly resigned 


himself to his fate. “If it comes to that,” he thought in desperation, “I 
suppose any fool can wash!” 

He fetched tub, soap, and other necessaries from the cabin, selected a 
few garments at random, tried to recollect what he had seen in casual 
glances through laundry windows, and set to. 

A long half-hour passed, and every minute of it saw Toad getting 
crosser and crosser. Nothing that he could do to the things seemed to 
please them or do them good. He tried coaxing, he tried slapping, he 
tried punching; they smiled back at him out of the tub unconverted, 
happy in their original sin. Once or twice he looked nervously over his 
shoulder at the barge-woman, but she appeared to be gazing out in front 
of her, absorbed in her steering. His back ached badly, and he noticed 
with dismay that his paws were beginning to get all crinkly. Now Toad 
was very proud of his paws. He muttered under his breath words that 
should never pass the lips of either washerwomen or Toads; and lost the 
soap, for the fiftieth time. 

A burst of laughter made him straighten himself and look round. The 
barge-woman was leaning back and laughing unrestrainedly, till the 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

“[ve been watching you all the time,” she gasped. “I thought you must 
be a humbug all along, from the conceited way you talked. Pretty 
washerwoman you are! Never washed so much as a dish-clout in your 
life, I'l lay!” 

Toad’s temper, which had been simmering viciously for some time, 
now fairly boiled over, and he lost all control of himself. 

“You common, low, fat barge-woman!” he shouted; “don’t you dare to 
talk to your betters like that! Washerwoman indeed! I would have you to 
know that I am a Toad, a very well-known, respected, distinguished 
Toad! I may be under a bit of a cloud at present, but I will not be 
laughed at by a barge-woman!” 

The woman moved nearer to him and peered under his bonnet keenly 
and closely. “Why, so you are!” she cried. “Well, I never! A horrid, nasty, 
crawly Toad! And in my nice clean barge, too! Now that is a thing that I 
will not have.” 

She relinquished the tiller for a moment. One big, mottled arm shot 
out and caught Toad by a fore-leg, while the other gripped him fast by a 
hind-leg. Then the world turned suddenly upside down, the barge 


seemed to flit lightly across the sky, the wind whistled in his ears, and 
Toad found himself flying through the air, revolving rapidly as he went. 

The water, when he eventually reached it with a loud splash, proved 
quite cold enough for his taste, though its chill was not sufficient to quell 
his proud spirit, or slake the heat of his furious temper. He rose to the 
surface spluttering, and when he had wiped the duck-weed out of his 
eyes the first thing he saw was the fat barge-woman looking back at him 
over the stern of the retreating barge and laughing; and he vowed, as he 
coughed and choked, to be even with her. 

He struck out for the shore, but the cotton gown greatly impeded his 
efforts, and when at length he touched land he found it hard to climb up 
the steep bank unassisted. He had to take a minute or two’s rest to 
recover his breath; then, gathering his wet skirts well over his arms, he 
started to run after the barge as fast as his legs would carry him, wild 
with indignation, thirsting for revenge. 

The barge-woman was still laughing when he drew up level with her. 
“Put yourself through your mangle, washerwoman,” she called out, “and 
iron your face and crimp it, and you'll pass for quite a decent-looking 
Toad!” 

Toad never paused to reply. Solid revenge was what he wanted, not 
cheap, windy, verbal triumphs, though he had a thing or two in his mind 
that he would have liked to say. He saw what he wanted ahead of him. 
Running swiftly on he overtook the horse, unfastened the towrope and 
cast off, jumped lightly on the horse’s back, and urged it to a gallop by 
kicking it vigorously in the sides. He steered for the open country, 
abandoning the tow-path, and swinging his steed down a rutty lane. 
Once he looked back, and saw that the barge had run aground on the 
other side of the canal, and the barge-woman was gesticulating wildly 
and shouting, “Stop, stop, stop!” “I’ve heard that song before,” said 
Toad, laughing, as he continued to spur his steed onward in its wild 
career. 

The barge-horse was not capable of any very sustained effort, and its 
gallop soon subsided into a trot, and its trot into an easy walk; but Toad 
was quite contented with this, knowing that he, at any rate, was moving, 
and the barge was not. He had quite recovered his temper, now that he 
had done something he thought really clever; and he was satisfied to jog 
along quietly in the sun, steering his horse along byways and bridle- 


paths, and trying to forget how very long it was since he had had a 
square meal, till the canal had been left very far behind him. 

He had travelled some miles, his horse and he, and he was feeling 
drowsy in the hot sunshine, when the horse stopped, lowered his head, 
and began to nibble the grass; and Toad, waking up, just saved himself 
from falling off by an effort. He looked about him and found he was on a 
wide common, dotted with patches of gorse and bramble as far as he 
could see. Near him stood a dingy gipsy caravan, and beside it a man 
was sitting on a bucket turned upside down, very busy smoking and 
staring into the wide world. A fire of sticks was burning near by, and 
over the fire hung an iron pot, and out of that pot came forth bubblings 
and gurglings, and a vague suggestive steaminess. Also smells—warm, 
rich, and varied smells—that twined and twisted and wreathed 
themselves at last into one complete, voluptuous, perfect smell that 
seemed like the very soul of Nature taking form and appearing to her 
children, a true Goddess, a mother of solace and comfort. Toad now 
knew well that he had not been really hungry before. What he had felt 
earlier in the day had been a mere trifling qualm. This was the real thing 
at last, and no mistake; and it would have to be dealt with speedily, too, 
or there would be trouble for somebody or something. He looked the 
gipsy over carefully, wondering vaguely whether it would be easier to 
fight him or cajole him. So there he sat, and sniffed and sniffed, and 
looked at the gipsy; and the gipsy sat and smoked, and looked at him. 

Presently the gipsy took his pipe out of his mouth and remarked in a 
careless way, “Want to sell that there horse of yours?” 

Toad was completely taken aback. He did not know that gipsies were 
very fond of horse-dealing, and never missed an opportunity, and he had 
not reflected that caravans were always on the move and took a deal of 
drawing. It had not occurred to him to turn the horse into cash, but the 
gipsy’s suggestion seemed to smooth the way towards the two things he 
wanted so badly—ready money, and a solid breakfast. 

“What?” he said, “me sell this beautiful young horse of mine? O, no; 
it’s out of the question. Who’s going to take the washing home to my 
customers every week? Besides, ’'m too fond of him, and he simply dotes 
on me.” 

“Try and love a donkey,” suggested the gipsy. “Some people do.” 

“You don’t seem to see,” continued Toad, “that this fine horse of mine 


is a cut above you altogether. He’s a blood horse, he is, partly; not the 
part you see, of course—another part. And he’s been a Prize Hackney, 
too, in his time—that was the time before you knew him, but you can 
still tell it on him at a glance, if you understand anything about horses. 
No, it’s not to be thought of for a moment. All the same, how much 
might you be disposed to offer me for this beautiful young horse of 
mine?” 

The gipsy looked the horse over, and then he looked Toad over with 
equal care, and looked at the horse again. “Shillin’ a leg,” he said briefly, 
and turned away, continuing to smoke and try to stare the wide world 
out of countenance. 

“A shilling a leg?” cried Toad. “If you please, I must take a little time 
to work that out, and see just what it comes to.” 

He climbed down off his horse, and left it to graze, and sat down by 
the gipsy, and did sums on his fingers, and at last he said, “A shilling a 
leg? Why, that comes to exactly four shillings, and no more. O, no; I 
could not think of accepting four shillings for this beautiful young horse 
of mine.” 

“Well,” said the gipsy, “Ill tell you what I will do. Pll make it five 
shillings, and that’s three-and-sixpence more than the animal’s worth. 
And that’s my last word.” 

Then Toad sat and pondered long and deeply. For he was hungry and 
quite penniless, and still some way—he knew not how far—from home, 
and enemies might still be looking for him. To one in such a situation, 
five shillings may very well appear a large sum of money. On the other 
hand, it did not seem very much to get for a horse. But then, again, the 
horse hadn’t cost him anything; so whatever he got was all clear profit. 
At last he said firmly, “Look here, gipsy! I tell you what we will do; and 
this is my last word. You shall hand me over six shillings and sixpence, 
cash down; and further, in addition thereto, you shall give me as much 
breakfast as I can possibly eat, at one sitting of course, out of that iron 
pot of yours that keeps sending forth such delicious and exciting smells. 
In return, I will make over to you my spirited young horse, with all the 
beautiful harness and trappings that are on him, freely thrown in. If 
that’s not good enough for you, say so, and I'll be getting on. I know a 
man near here who’s wanted this horse of mine for years.” 

The gipsy grumbled frightfully, and declared if he did a few more 


deals of that sort he’d be ruined. But in the end he lugged a dirty canvas 
bag out of the depths of his trouser pocket, and counted out six shillings 
and sixpence into Toad’s paw. Then he disappeared into the caravan for 
an instant, and returned with a large iron plate and a knife, fork, and 
spoon. He tilted up the pot, and a glorious stream of hot, rich stew 
gurgled into the plate. It was, indeed, the most beautiful stew in the 
world, being made of partridges, and pheasants, and chickens, and 
hares, and rabbits, and peahens, and guinea-fowls, and one or two other 
things. Toad took the plate on his lap, almost crying, and stuffed, and 
stuffed, and stuffed, and kept asking for more, and the gipsy never 
grudged it him. He thought that he had never eaten so good a breakfast 
in all his life. 

When Toad had taken as much stew on board as he thought he could 
possibly hold, he got up and said good-bye to the gipsy, and took an 
affectionate farewell of the horse; and the gipsy, who knew the riverside 
well, gave him directions which way to go, and he set forth on his 
travels again in the best possible spirits. He was, indeed, a very different 
Toad from the animal of an hour ago. The sun was shining brightly, his 
wet clothes were quite dry again, he had money in his pocket once more, 
he was nearing home and friends and safety, and, most and best of all, 
he had had a substantial meal, hot and nourishing, and felt big, and 
strong, and careless, and self-confident. 

As he tramped along gaily, he thought of his adventures and escapes, 
and how when things seemed at their worst he had always managed to 
find a way out; and his pride and conceit began to swell within him. 
“Ho, ho!” he said to himself, as he marched along with his chin in the 
air, “what a clever Toad I am! There is surely no animal equal to me for 
cleverness in the whole world! My enemies shut me up in prison, 
encircled by sentries, watched night and day by warders; I walk out 
through them all, by sheer ability coupled with courage. They pursue me 
with engines, and policemen, and revolvers; I snap my fingers at them, 
and vanish, laughing, into space. I am, unfortunately, thrown into a 
canal by a woman fat of body and very evil-minded. What of it? I swim 
ashore, I seize her horse, I ride off in triumph, and I sell the horse for a 
whole pocketful of money and an excellent breakfast! Ho, ho! I am The 
Toad, the handsome, the popular, the successful Toad!” He got so puffed 
up with conceit that he made up a song as he walked in praise of 


himself, and sang it at the top of his voice, though there was no one to 
hear it but him. It was, perhaps, the most conceited song that any animal 
ever composed. 


“The world has held great Heroes, 
As history-books have showed; 
But never a name to go down to fame 


Compared with that of Toad! 


“The clever men at Oxford 
Know all that there is to be knowed. 
But they none of them know one half as much 


As intelligent Mr. Toad! 


“The animals sat in the Ark and cried, 
Their tears in torrents flowed. 
Who was it said, ‘There’s land ahead?’ 


Encouraging Mr. Toad! 


“The army all saluted 
As they marched along the road. 
Was it the King? Or Kitchener? 
No. It was Mr. Toad. 


“The Queen and her Ladies-in-waiting 
Sat at the window and sewed. 
She cried, ‘Look! who’s that handsome man?’ 


They answered, ‘Mr. Toad.’ ” 


There was a great deal more of the same sort, but too dreadfully 
conceited to be written down. These are some of the milder verses. 

He sang as he walked, and he walked as he sang, and got more 
inflated every minute. But his pride was shortly to have a severe fall. 

After some miles of country lanes he reached the high road, and as he 
turned into it and glanced along its white length, he saw approaching 


him a speck that turned into a dot and then into a blob, and then into 
something very familiar; and a double note of warning, only too well 
known, fell on his delighted ear. 

“This is something like!” said the excited Toad. “This is real life again, 
this is once more the great world from which I have been missed so 
long! I will hail them, my brothers of the wheel, and pitch them a yarn, 
of the sort that has been so successful hitherto; and they will give me a 
lift, of course, and then I will talk to them some more; and, perhaps, 
with luck, it may even end in my driving up to Toad Hall in a motor-car! 
That will be one in the eye for Badger!” 

He stepped confidently out into the road to hail the motor-car, which 
came along at an easy pace, slowing down as it neared the lane; when 
suddenly he became very pale, his heart turned to water, his knees 
shook and yielded under him, and he doubled up and collapsed with a 
sickening pain in his interior. And well he might, the unhappy animal; 
for the approaching car was the very one he had stolen out of the yard of 
the Red Lion Hotel on that fatal day when all his troubles began! And 
the people in it were the very same people he had sat and watched at 
luncheon in the coffee-room! 

He sank down in a shabby, miserable heap in the road, murmuring to 
himself in his despair, “It’s all up! It’s all over now! Chains and 
policemen again! Prison again! Dry bread and water again! O, what a 
fool I have been! What did I want to go strutting about the country for, 
singing conceited songs, and hailing people in broad day on the high 
road, instead of hiding till nightfall and slipping home quietly by back 
ways! O hapless Toad! O ill-fated animal!” 

The terrible motor-car drew slowly nearer and nearer, till at last he 
heard it stop just short of him. Two gentlemen got out and walked round 
the trembling heap of crumpled misery lying in the road, and one of 
them said, “O dear! this is very sad! Here is a poor old thing—a 
washerwoman apparently—who has fainted in the road! Perhaps she is 
overcome by the heat, poor creature; or possibly she has not had any 
food to-day. Let us lift her into the car and take her to the nearest 
village, where doubtless she has friends.” 

They tenderly lifted Toad into the motor-car and propped him up with 
soft cushions, and proceeded on their way. 

When Toad heard them talk in so kind and sympathetic a way, and 


knew that he was not recognised, his courage began to revive, and he 
cautiously opened first one eye and then the other. 

“Look!” said one of the gentlemen, “she is better already. The fresh air 
is doing her good. How do you feel now, ma’am?” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” said Toad in a feeble voice, “I’m feeling a 
great deal better!” “That’s right,” said the gentleman. “Now keep quite 
still, and, above all, don’t try to talk.” 

“T won't,” said Toad. “I was only thinking, if I might sit on the front 
seat there, beside the driver, where I could get the fresh air full in my 
face, I should soon be all right again.” 

“What a very sensible woman!” said the gentleman. “Of course you 
shall.” So they carefully helped Toad into the front seat beside the 
driver, and on they went again. 

Toad was almost himself again by now. He sat up, looked about him, 
and tried to beat down the tremors, the yearnings, the old cravings that 
rose up and beset him and took possession of him entirely. 

“Tt is fate!” he said to himself. “Why strive? why struggle?” and he 
turned to the driver at his side. 

“Please, Sir,” he said, “I wish you would kindly let me try and drive 
the car for a little. ?ve been watching you carefully, and it looks so easy 
and so interesting, and I should like to be able to tell my friends that 
once I had driven a motor-car!” 

The driver laughed at the proposal, so heartily that the gentleman 
inquired what the matter was. When he heard, he said, to Toad’s delight, 
“Bravo, ma’am! I like your spirit. Let her have a try, and look after her. 
She won’t do any harm.” 

Toad eagerly scrambled into the seat vacated by the driver, took the 
steering-wheel in his hands, listened with affected humility to the 
instructions given him, and set the car in motion, but very slowly and 
carefully at first, for he was determined to be prudent. 

The gentlemen behind clapped their hands and applauded, and Toad 
heard them saying, “How well she does it! Fancy a washerwoman 
driving a car as well as that, the first time!” 

Toad went a little faster; then faster still, and faster. 

He heard the gentlemen call out warningly, “Be careful, 
washerwoman!” And this annoyed him, and he began to lose his head. 

The driver tried to interfere, but he pinned him down in his seat with 


one elbow, and put on full speed. The rush of air in his face, the hum of 
the engines, and the light jump of the car beneath him intoxicated his 
weak brain. “Washerwoman, indeed!” he shouted recklessly. “Ho! ho! I 
am the Toad, the motor-car snatcher, the prison-breaker, the Toad who 
always escapes! Sit still, and you shall know what driving really is, for 
you are in the hands of the famous, the skilful, the entirely fearless 
Toad!” 

With a cry of horror the whole party rose and flung themselves on 
him. “Seize him!” they cried, “seize the Toad, the wicked animal who 
stole our motor-car! Bind him, chain him, drag him to the nearest police 
station! Down with the desperate and dangerous Toad!” 

Alas! they should have thought, they ought to have been more 
prudent, they should have remembered to stop the motor-car somehow 
before playing any pranks of that sort. With a half-turn of the wheel the 
Toad sent the car crashing through the low hedge that ran along the 
roadside. One mighty bound, a violent shock, and the wheels of the car 
were churning up the thick mud of a horse-pond. 

Toad found himself flying through the air with the strong upward rush 
and delicate curve of a swallow. He liked the motion, and was just 
beginning to wonder whether it would go on until he developed wings 
and turned into a Toad-bird, when he landed on his back with a thump, 
in the soft, rich grass of a meadow. Sitting up, he could just see the 
motor-car in the pond, nearly submerged; the gentlemen and the driver, 
encumbered by their long coats, were floundering helplessly in the 
water. 

He picked himself up rapidly, and set off running across country as 
hard as he could, scrambling through hedges, jumping ditches, pounding 
across fields, till he was breathless and weary, and had to settle down 
into an easy walk. When he had recovered his breath somewhat, and 
was able to think calmly, he began to giggle, and from giggling he took 
to laughing, and he laughed till he had to sit down under a hedge. “Ho! 
ho!” he cried, in ecstasies of self-admiration. “Toad again! Toad, as 
usual, comes out on the top! Who was it got them to give him a lift? 
Who managed to get on the front seat for the sake of fresh air? Who 
persuaded them into letting him see if he could drive? Who landed them 
all in a horse-pond? Who escaped, flying gaily and unscathed through 
the air, leaving the narrow-minded, grudging, timid excursionists in the 


mud where they should rightly be? Why, Toad, of course; clever Toad, 
great Toad, good Toad!” 
Then he burst into song again, and chanted with uplifted voice— 


“The motor-car went Poop-poop-poop, 
As it raced along the road. 
Who was it steered it into a pond? 


Ingenious Mr. Toad! 


O, how clever I am! How clever, how clever, how very clev—” 

A slight noise at a distance behind him made him turn his head and 
look. O horror! O misery! O despair! 

About two fields off, a chauffeur in his leather gaiters and two large 
rural policemen were visible, running towards him as hard as they could 
go! 

Poor Toad sprang to his feet and pelted away again, his heart in his 
mouth. “O, my!” he gasped, as he panted along, “what an ass I am! What 
a conceited and heedless ass! Swaggering again! Shouting and singing 
songs again! Sitting still and gassing again! O my! O my! O my!” 

He glanced back, and saw to his dismay that they were gaining on 
him. On he ran desperately, but kept looking back, and saw that they 
still gained steadily. He did his best, but he was a fat animal, and his 
legs were short, and still they gained. He could hear them close behind 
him now. Ceasing to heed where he was going, he struggled on blindly 
and wildly, looking back over his shoulder at the now triumphant 
enemy, when suddenly the earth failed under his feet, he grasped at the 
air, and, splash! he found himself head over ears in deep water, rapid 
water, water that bore him along with a force he could not contend 
with; and he knew that in his blind panic he had run straight into the 
river! 

He rose to the surface and tried to grasp the reeds and the rushes that 
grew along the water’s edge close under the bank, but the stream was so 
strong that it tore them out of his hands. “O my!” gasped poor Toad, “if 
ever I steal a motor-car again! If ever I sing another conceited song”— 
then down he went, and came up breathless and spluttering. Presently 
he saw that he was approaching a big dark hole in the bank, just above 


his head, and as the stream bore him past he reached up with a paw and 
caught hold of the edge and held on. Then slowly and with difficulty he 
drew himself up out of the water, till at last he was able to rest his 
elbows on the edge of the hole. There he remained for some minutes, 
puffing and panting, for he was quite exhausted. 

As he sighed and blew and stared before him into the dark hole, some 
bright small thing shone and twinkled in its depths, moving towards 
him. As it approached, a face grew up gradually around it, and it was a 
familiar face! 

Brown and small, with whiskers. 

Grave and round, with neat ears and silky hair. 

It was the Water Rat! 


XI 


“LIKE SUMMER TEMPESTS 
CAME His TEARS” 


The Rat put out a neat little brown paw, gripped Toad firmly by the 
scruff of the neck, and gave a great hoist and a pull; and the waterlogged 
Toad came up slowly but surely over the edge of the hole, till at last he 
stood safe and sound in the hall, streaked with mud and weed, to be 
sure, and with the water streaming off him, but happy and high-spirited 
as of old, now that he found himself once more in the house of a friend, 
and dodgings and evasions were over, and he could lay aside a disguise 
that was unworthy of his position and wanted such a lot of living up to. 

“O, Ratty!” he cried. “I’ve been through such times since I saw you 
last, you can’t think! Such trials, such sufferings, and all so nobly borne! 
Then such escapes, such disguises, such subterfuges, and all so cleverly 
planned and carried out! Been in prison—got out of it, of course! Been 
thrown into a canal—swam ashore! Stole a horse—sold him for a large 
sum of money! Humbugged everybody—made ’em all do exactly what I 
wanted! Oh, I am a smart Toad, and no mistake! What do you think my 
last exploit was? Just hold on till I tell you—” 

“Toad,” said the Water Rat, gravely and firmly, “you go off upstairs at 
once, and take off that old cotton rag that looks as if it might formerly 
have belonged to some washerwoman, and clean yourself thoroughly, 
and put on some of my clothes, and try and come down looking like a 
gentleman if you can; for a more shabby, bedraggled, disreputable- 
looking object than you are I never set eyes on in my whole life! Now, 
stop swaggering and arguing, and be off! I'll have something to say to 
you later!” 

Toad was at first inclined to stop and do some talking back at him. He 


had had enough of being ordered about when he was in prison, and here 
was the thing being begun all over again, apparently; and by a Rat, too! 
However, he caught sight of himself in the looking-glass over the hat- 
stand, with the rusty black bonnet perched rakishly over one eye, and he 
changed his mind and went very quickly and humbly upstairs to the 
Rat’s dressing-room. There he had a thorough wash and brush-up, 
changed his clothes, and stood for a long time before the glass, 
contemplating himself with pride and pleasure, and thinking what utter 
idiots all the people must have been to have ever mistaken him for one 
moment for a washerwoman. 

By the time he came down again luncheon was on the table, and very 
glad Toad was to see it, for he had been through some trying experiences 
and had taken much hard exercise since the excellent breakfast provided 
for him by the gipsy. While they ate Toad told the Rat all his adventures, 
dwelling chiefly on his own cleverness, and presence of mind in 
emergencies, and cunning in tight places; and rather making out that he 
had been having a gay and highly-coloured experience. But the more he 
talked and boasted, the more grave and silent the Rat became. 

When at last Toad had talked himself to a standstill, there was silence 
for a while; and then the Rat said, “Now, Toady, I don’t want to give you 
pain, after all you’ve been through already; but, seriously, don’t you see 
what an awful ass you’ve been making of yourself? On your own 
admission you have been hand-cuffed, imprisoned, starved, chased, 
terrified out of your life, insulted, jeered at, and ignominiously flung into 
the water—by a woman, too! Where’s the amusement in that? Where 
does the fun come in? And all because you must needs go and steal a 
motor-car. You know that you’ve never had anything but trouble from 
motor-cars from the moment you first set eyes on one. But if you will be 
mixed up with them—as you generally are, five minutes after you’ve 
started—why steal them? Be a cripple, if you think it’s exciting; be a 
bankrupt, for a change, if you’ve set your mind on it: but why choose to 
be a convict? When are you going to be sensible and think of your 
friends, and try and be a credit to them? Do you suppose it’s any 
pleasure to me, for instance, to hear animals saying, as I go about, that 
I’m the chap that keeps company with gaol-birds?” 

Now, it was a very comforting point in Toad’s character that he was a 
thoroughly good-hearted animal, and never minded being jawed by 


those who were his real friends. And even when most set upon a thing, 
he was always able to see the other side of the question. So although, 
while the Rat was talking so seriously, he kept saying to himself 
mutinously, “But it was fun, though! Awful fun!” and making strange 
suppressed noises inside him, k-i-ck-ck-ck, and poop-p-p, and other 
sounds resembling stifled snorts, or the opening of soda-water bottles, 
yet when the Rat had quite finished, he heaved a deep sigh and said, 
very nicely and humbly, “Quite right, Ratty! How sound you always are! 
Yes, I’ve been a conceited old ass, I can quite see that; but now I’m going 
to be a good Toad, and not do it any more. As for motor-cars, I’ve not 
been at all so keen about them since my last ducking in that river of 
yours. The fact is, while I was hanging on to the edge of your hole and 
getting my breath, I had a sudden idea—a really brilliant idea— 
connected with motor-boats—there, there! don’t take on so, old chap, 
and stamp, and upset things; it was only an idea, and we won’t talk any 
more about it now. We'll have our coffee, and a smoke, and a quiet chat, 
and then I’m going to stroll quietly down to Toad Hall, and get into 
clothes of my own, and set things going again on the old lines. I’ve had 
enough of adventures. I shall lead a quiet, steady, respectable life, 
pottering about my property, and improving it, and doing a little 
landscape gardening at times. There will always be a bit of dinner for my 
friends when they come to see me; and I shall keep a pony-chaise to jog 
about the country in, just as I used to in the good old days, before I got 
restless, and wanted to do things.” 

“Stroll quietly down to Toad Hall?” cried the Rat, greatly excited. 
“What are you talking about? Do you mean to say you haven’t heard?” 

“Heard what?” said Toad, turning rather pale. “Go on, Ratty! Quick! 
Don’t spare me! What haven’t I heard?” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” shouted the Rat, thumping with his little 
fist upon the table, “that you’ve heard nothing about the Stoats and 
Weasels?” 

“What, the Wild Wooders?” cried Toad, trembling in every limb. “No, 
not a word! What have they been doing?” 


Dwelling chiefly on his own cleverness, and presence of mind in emergencies. 
(photo credit 11.1) 


“—And how they’ve been and taken Toad Hall?” continued the Rat. 

Toad leaned his elbows on the table, and his chin on his paws; and a 
large tear welled up in each of his eyes, overflowed and splashed on the 
table, plop! plop! 


“Go on, Ratty,” he murmured presently; “tell me all. The worst is over. 
Iam an animal again. I can bear it.” 

“When you—got—into that—that—trouble of yours,” said the Rat, 
slowly and impressively; “I mean, when you—disappeared from society 
for a time, over that misunderstanding about a—a machine, you know 

Toad merely nodded. 

“Well, it was a good deal talked about down here, naturally,” 
continued the Rat, “not only along the riverside, but even in the Wild 
Wood. Animals took sides, as always happens. The River-bankers stuck 
up for you, and said you had been infamously treated, and there was no 
justice to be had in the land nowadays. But the Wild Wood animals said 
hard things, and served you right, and it was time this sort of thing was 
stopped. And they got very cocky, and went about saying you were done 
for this time! You would never come back again, never, never!” 

Toad nodded once more, keeping silence. 

“That’s the sort of little beasts they are,” the Rat went on. “But Mole 
and Badger, they stuck out, through thick and thin, that you would come 
back again soon, somehow. They didn’t know exactly how, but 
somehow!” 

Toad began to sit up in his chair again, and to smirk a little. 

“They argued from history,” continued the Rat. “They said that no 
criminal laws had ever been known to prevail against cheek and 
plausibility such as yours, combined with the power of a long purse. So 
they arranged to move their things in to Toad Hall, and sleep there, and 
keep it aired, and have it all ready for you when you turned up. They 
didn’t guess what was going to happen, of course; still, they had their 
suspicions of the Wild Wood animals. Now I come to the most painful 
and tragic part of my story. One dark night—it was a very dark night, 
and blowing hard, too, and raining simply cats and dogs—a band of 
weasels, armed to the teeth, crept silently up the carriage-drive to the 
front entrance. Simultaneously, a body of desperate ferrets, advancing 
through the kitchen-garden, possessed themselves of the backyard and 
offices; while a company of skirmishing stoats who stuck at nothing 
occupied the conservatory and the billiard-room, and held the French 
windows opening on to the lawn. 

“The Mole and the Badger were sitting by the fire in the smoking- 


room, telling stories and suspecting nothing, for it wasn’t a night for any 
animals to be out in, when those bloodthirsty villains broke down the 
doors and rushed in upon them from every side. They made the best 
fight they could, but what was the good? They were unarmed, and taken 
by surprise, and what can two animals do against hundreds? They took 
and beat them severely with sticks, those two poor faithful creatures, 
and turned them out into the cold and the wet, with many insulting and 
uncalled-for remarks!” 

Here the unfeeling Toad broke into a snigger, and then pulled himself 
together and tried to look particularly solemn. 

“And the Wild Wooders have been living in Toad Hall ever since,” 
continued the Rat; “and going on simply anyhow! Lying in bed half the 
day, and breakfast at all hours, and the place in such a mess (I’m told) 
it’s not fit to be seen! Eating your grub, and drinking your drink, and 
making bad jokes about you, and singing vulgar songs, about—well, 
about prisons and magistrates, and policemen; horrid personal songs, 
with no humour in them. And they’re telling the tradespeople and 
everybody that they’ve come to stay for good.” 

“O, have they!” said Toad, getting up and seizing a stick. “I'll jolly 
soon see about that!” 

“It’s no good, Toad!” called the Rat after him. “You’d better come back 
and sit down; you'll only get into trouble.” 

But the Toad was off, and there was no holding him. He marched 
rapidly down the road, his stick over his shoulder, fuming and muttering 
to himself in his anger, till he got near his front gate, when suddenly 
there popped up from behind the palings a long yellow ferret with a gun. 

“Who comes there?” said the ferret sharply. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said Toad, very angrily. “What do you mean by 
talking like that to me? Come out of that at once or P’ll—” 

The ferret said never a word, but he brought his gun up to his 
shoulder. Toad prudently dropped flat in the road, and Bang! a bullet 
whistled over his head. 

The startled Toad scrambled to his feet and scampered off down the 
road as hard as he could; and as he ran he heard the ferret laughing and 
other horrid thin little laughs taking it up and carrying on the sound. 

He went back, very crestfallen, and told the Water Rat. 

“What did I tell you?” said the Rat. “It’s no good. They’ve got sentries 


posted, and they are all armed. You must just wait.” 

Still, Toad was not inclined to give in all at once. So he got out the 
boat, and set off rowing up the river to where the garden front of Toad 
Hall came down to the waterside. 

Arriving within sight of his old home, he rested on his oars and 
surveyed the land cautiously. All seemed very peaceful and deserted and 
quiet. He could see the whole front of Toad Hall, glowing in the evening 
sunshine, the pigeons settling by twos and threes along the straight line 
of the roof; the garden, a blaze of flowers; the creek that led up to the 
boat-house, the little wooden bridge that crossed it; all tranquil, 
uninhabited, apparently waiting for his return. He would try the boat- 
house first, he thought. Very warily he paddled up to the mouth of the 
creek, and was just passing under the bridge, when ... Crash! 

A great stone, dropped from above, smashed through the bottom of 
the boat. It filled and sank, and Toad found himself struggling in deep 
water. Looking up, he saw two stoats leaning over the parapet of the 
bridge and watching him with great glee. “It will be your head next 
time, Toady!” they called out to him. The indignant Toad swam to shore, 
while the stoats laughed and laughed, supporting each other, and 
laughed again, till they nearly had two fits—that is, one fit each, of 
course. 

The Toad retraced his weary way on foot, and related his 
disappointing experiences to the Water Rat once more. 

“Well, what did I tell you?” said the Rat very crossly. “And, now, look 
here! See what you’ve been and done! Lost me my boat that I was so 
fond of, that’s what you’ve done! And simply ruined that nice suit of 
clothes that I lent you! Really, Toad, of all the trying animals—I wonder 
you manage to keep any friends at all!” 

The Toad saw at once how wrongly and foolishly he had acted. He 
admitted his errors and wrong-headedness and made a full apology to 
Rat for losing his boat and spoiling his clothes. And he wound up by 
saying, with that frank self-surrender which always disarmed his friends’ 
criticism and won them back to his side, “Ratty! I see that I have been a 
headstrong and a wilful Toad! Henceforth, believe me, I will be humble 
and submissive, and will take no action without your kind advice and 
full approval!” 

“If that is really so,” said the good-natured Rat, already appeased, 


“then my advice to you is, considering the lateness of the hour, to sit 
down and have your supper, which will be on the table in a minute, and 
be very patient. For I am convinced that we can do nothing until we 
have seen the Mole and the Badger, and heard their latest news, and 
held conference and taken their advice in this difficult matter.” 

“Oh, ah, yes, of course, the Mole and the Badger,” said Toad, lightly. 
“What’s become of them, the dear fellows? I had forgotten all about 
them.” 

“Well may you ask!” said the Rat reproachfully. “While you were 
riding about the country in expensive motor-cars, and galloping proudly 
on blood-horses, and breakfasting on the fat of the land, those two poor 
devoted animals have been camping out in the open, in every sort of 
weather, living very rough by day and lying very hard by night; 
watching over your house, patrolling your boundaries, keeping a 
constant eye on the stoats and the weasels, scheming and planning and 
contriving how to get your property back for you. You don’t deserve to 
have such true and loyal friends, Toad, you don’t, really. Some day, 
when it’s too late, you'll be sorry you didn’t value them more while you 
had them!” 

“[m an ungrateful beast, I know,” sobbed Toad, shedding bitter tears. 
“Let me go out and find them, out into the cold, dark night, and share 
their hardships, and try and prove by—Hold on a bit! Surely I heard the 
chink of dishes on a tray! Supper’s here at last, hooray! Come on, Ratty!” 

The Rat remembered that poor Toad had been on prison fare for a 
considerable time, and that large allowances had therefore to be made. 
He followed him to the table accordingly, and hospitably encouraged 
him in his gallant efforts to make up for past privations. 

They had just finished their meal and resumed their arm-chairs, when 
there came a heavy knock at the door. 

Toad was nervous, but the Rat, nodding mysteriously at him, went 
straight up to the door and opened it, and in walked Mr. Badger. 

He had all the appearance of one who for some nights had been kept 
away from home and all its little comforts and conveniences. His shoes 
were covered with mud, and he was looking very rough and touzled; but 
then he had never been a very smart man, the Badger, at the best of 
times. He came solemnly up to Toad, shook him by the paw, and said, 
“Welcome home, Toad! Alas! what am I saying? Home, indeed! This is a 


poor home-coming. Unhappy Toad!” Then he turned his back on him, sat 
down to the table, drew his chair up, and helped himself to a large slice 
of cold pie. 

Toad was quite alarmed at this very serious and portentous style of 
greeting; but the Rat whispered to him, “Never mind; don’t take any 
notice; and don’t say anything to him just yet. He’s always rather low 
and despondent when he’s wanting his victuals. In half an hour’s time 
he’ll be quite a different animal.” 

So they waited in silence, and presently there came another and a 
lighter knock. The Rat, with a nod to Toad, went to the door and 
ushered in the Mole, very shabby and unwashed, with bits of hay and 
straw sticking in his fur. 

“Hooray! Here’s old Toad!” cried the Mole, his face beaming. “Fancy 
having you back again!” And he began to dance round him. “We never 
dreamt you would turn up so soon! Why, you must have managed to 
escape, you clever, ingenious, intelligent Toad!” 

The Rat, alarmed, pulled him by the elbow; but it was too late. Toad 
was puffing and swelling already. 

“Clever? O, no!” he said. “’m not really clever, according to my 
friends. ’ve only broken out of the strongest prison in England, that’s 
all! And captured a railway train and escaped on it, that’s all! And 
disguised myself and gone about the country humbugging everybody, 
that’s all! O, no! ’m a stupid ass, I am! I'll tell you one or two of my 
little adventures, Mole, and you shall judge for yourself!” 

“Well, well,” said the Mole, moving towards the supper-table; 
“supposing you talk while I eat. Not a bite since breakfast! O my! O my!” 
And he sat down and helped himself liberally to cold beef and pickles. 

Toad straddled on the hearth-rug, thrust his paw into his trouser- 
pocket and pulled out a handful of silver. “Look at that!” he cried, 
displaying it. “That’s not so bad, is it, for a few minutes’ work? And how 
do you think I done it, Mole? Horse-dealing! That’s how I done it!” 

“Go on, Toad,” said the Mole, immensely interested. 

“Toad, do be quiet, please!” said the Rat. “And don’t you egg him on, 
Mole, when you know what he is; but please tell us as soon as possible 
what the position is, and what’s best to be done, now that Toad is back 
at last.” 

“The position’s about as bad as it can be,” replied the Mole grumpily; 


“and as for what’s to be done, why, blest if I know! The Badger and I 
have been round and round the place, by night and by day; always the 
same thing. Sentries posted everywhere, guns poked out at us, stones 
thrown at us; always an animal on the look-out, and when they see us, 
my! how they do laugh! That’s what annoys me most!” 

“It’s a very difficult situation,” said the Rat, reflecting deeply. “But I 
think I see now, in the depths of my mind, what Toad really ought to do. 
I will tell you. He ought to—” 

“No, he oughtn’t!” shouted the Mole, with his mouth full. “Nothing of 
the sort! You don’t understand. What he ought to do is, he ought to—” 

“Well, I shan’t do it, anyway!” cried Toad, getting excited. “I’m not 
going to be ordered about by you fellows! It’s my house we’re talking 
about, and I know exactly what to do, and [ll tell you. ’m going to—” 

By this time they were all three talking at once, at the top of their 
voices, and the noise was simply deafening, when a thin, dry voice made 
itself heard, saying, “Be quiet at once, all of you!” and instantly every 
one was silent. 

It was the Badger, who, having finished his pie, had turned round in 
his chair and was looking at them severely. When he saw that he had 
secured their attention, and that they were evidently waiting for him to 
address them, he turned back to the table again and reached out for the 
cheese. And so great was the respect commanded by the solid qualities 
of that admirable animal, that not another word was uttered, until he 
had quite finished his repast and brushed the crumbs from his knees. 
The Toad fidgeted a good deal, but the Rat held him firmly down. 

When the Badger had quite done, he got up from his seat and stood 
before the fireplace, reflecting deeply. At last he spoke. 

“Toad,” he said severely. “You bad, troublesome little animal! Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself? What do you think your father, my old friend, 
would have said if he had been here to-night, and had known of all your 
goings on?” 

Toad, who was on the sofa by this time, with his legs up, rolled over 
on his face, shaken by sobs of contrition. 

“There, there!” went on the Badger, more kindly. “Never mind. Stop 
crying. We’re going to let bygones be bygones, and try and turn over a 
new leaf. But what the Mole says is quite true. The stoats are on guard, 
at every point, and they make the best sentinels in the world. It’s quite 


useless to think of attacking the place. They’re too strong for us.” 

“Then it’s all over,” sobbed the Toad, crying into the sofa cushions. “I 
shall go and enlist for a soldier, and never see my dear Toad Hall any 
more!” 

“Come, cheer up, Toady!” said the Badger. “There are more ways of 
getting back a place than taking it by storm. I haven’t said my last word 
yet. Now I’m going to tell you a great secret.” 

Toad sat up slowly and dried his eyes. Secrets had an immense 
attraction for him, because he never could keep one, and he enjoyed the 
sort of unhallowed thrill he experienced when he went and told another 
animal, after having faithfully promised not to. 

“There—is—an—underground—passage,” said the Badger, 
impressively, “that leads from the riverbank, quite near here, right up 
into the middle of Toad Hall.” 

“O, nonsense! Badger,” said Toad, rather airily. “You’ve been listening 
to some of the yarns they spin in the public-houses about here. I know 
every inch of Toad Hall, inside and out. Nothing of the sort, I do assure 
you!” 

“My young friend,” said the Badger, with great severity, “your father, 
who was a worthy animal—a lot worthier than some others I know—was 
a particular friend of mine, and told me a great deal he wouldn’t have 
dreamt of telling you. He discovered that passage—he didn’t make it, of 
course; that was done hundreds of years before he ever came to live 
there—and he repaired it and cleaned it out, because he thought it might 
come in useful some day, in case of trouble or danger; and he showed it 
to me. ‘Don’t let my son know about it,’ he said. ‘He’s a good boy, but 
very light and volatile in character, and simply cannot hold his tongue. 
If he’s ever in a real fix, and it would be of use to him, you may tell him 
about the secret passage; but not before.’ ” 

The other animals looked hard at Toad to see how he would take it. 
Toad was inclined to be sulky at first; but he brightened up immediately, 
like the good fellow he was. 

“Well, well,” he said; “perhaps I am a bit of a talker. A popular fellow 
such as I am—my friends get round me—we chaff, we sparkle, we tell 
witty stories—and somehow my tongue gets wagging. I have the gift of 
conversation. I’ve been told I ought to have a salon, whatever that may 
be. Never mind. Go on, Badger. How’s this passage of yours going to 


help us?” 

“[ve found out a thing or two lately,” continued the Badger. “I got 
Otter to disguise himself as a sweep and call at the back-door with 
brushes over his shoulder, asking for a job. There’s going to be a big 
banquet to-morrow night. It’s somebody’s birthday—the Chief Weasel’s, I 
believe—and all the weasels will be gathered together in the dining-hall, 
eating and drinking and laughing and carrying on, suspecting nothing. 
No guns, no swords, no sticks, no arms of any sort whatever!” 

“But the sentinels will be posted as usual,” remarked the Rat. 

“Exactly,” said the Badger; “that is my point. The weasels will trust 
entirely to their excellent sentinels. And that is where the passage comes 
in. That very useful tunnel leads right up under the butler’s pantry, next 
to the dining-hall!” 

“Aha! that squeaky board in the butler’s pantry!” said Toad. “Now I 
understand it!” 

“We shall creep out quietly into the butler’s pantry—” cried the Mole. 

“—_with our pistols and swords and sticks—” shouted the Rat. 

“and rush in upon them,” said the Badger. 

“—_and whack ’em, and whack ’em, and whack ’em!” cried the Toad in 
ecstasy, running round and round the room, and jumping over the 
chairs. 

“Very well, then,” said the Badger, resuming his usual dry manner, 
“our plan is settled, and there’s nothing more for you to argue and 
squabble about. So, as it’s getting very late, all of you go right off to bed 
at once. We will make all the necessary arrangements in the course of 
the morning to-morrow.” 

Toad, of course, went off to bed dutifully with the rest—he knew 
better than to refuse—though he was feeling much too excited to sleep. 
But he had had a long day, with many events crowded into it; and sheets 
and blankets were very friendly and comforting things, after plain straw, 
and not too much of it, spread on the stone floor of a draughty cell; and 
his head had not been many seconds on his pillow before he was snoring 
happily. Naturally, he dreamt a good deal; about roads that ran away 
from him just when he wanted them, and canals that chased him and 
caught him, and a barge that sailed into the banqueting-hall with his 
week’s washing, just as he was giving a dinner-party; and he was alone 
in the secret passage, pushing onwards, but it twisted and turned round 


? 


and shook itself, and sat up on its end; yet somehow, at the last, he 
found himself back in Toad Hall, safe and triumphant, with all his 
friends gathered round about him, earnestly assuring him that he really 
was a clever Toad. 

He slept till a late hour next morning, and by the time he got down he 
found that the other animals had finished their breakfast some time 
before. The Mole had slipped off somewhere by himself, without telling 
any one where he was going to. The Badger sat in the arm-chair, reading 
the paper, and not concerning himself in the slightest about what was 
going to happen that very evening. The Rat, on the other hand, was 
running round the room busily, with his arms full of weapons of every 
kind, distributing them in four little heaps on the floor, and saying 
excitedly under his breath, as he ran, “Here’s-a-sword-for-the-Rat, here’s- 
a-sword-for-the-Mole, here’s-a-sword-for-the-Toad, here’s-a-sword-for- 
the-Badger! Here’s-a-pistol-for-the-Rat,  here’s-a-pistol-for-the-Mole, 
here’s-a-pistol-for-the-Toad, here’s-a-pistol-for-the-Badger!” And so on, in 
a regular, rhythmical way, while the four little heaps gradually grew and 
grew. 

“That’s all very well, Rat,” said the Badger presently, looking at the 
busy little animal over the edge of his newspaper; “I’m not blaming you. 
But just let us once get past the stoats, with those detestable guns of 
theirs, and I assure you we shan’t want any swords or pistols. We four, 
with our sticks, once we’re inside the dining-hall, why, we shall clear the 
floor of all the lot of them in five minutes. I’d have done the whole thing 
by myself, only I didn’t want to deprive you fellows of the fun!” 

“Tt’s as well to be on the safe side,” said the Rat reflectively, polishing 
a pistol-barrel on his sleeve and looking along it. 

The Toad, having finished his breakfast, picked up a stout stick and 
swung it vigorously, belabouring imaginary animals. “Ill learn ’em to 
steal my house!” he cried. “I'll learn ’em, Pll learn ’em!” 

“Don’t say ‘learn ’em,’ Toad,” said the Rat, greatly shocked. “It’s not 
good English.” 

“What are you always nagging at Toad for?” inquired the Badger, 
rather peevishly. “What’s the matter with his English? It’s the same what 
I use myself, and if it’s good enough for me, it ought to be good enough 
for you!” 

“[m very sorry,” said the Rat humbly. “Only I think it ought to be 


‘teach ’em,’ not ‘learn ’em.’ ” 

“But we don’t want to teach ’em,” replied the Badger. “We want to 
learn ’em—learn ’em, learn ’em! And what’s more, we’re going to do it, 
too!” 

“Oh, very well, have it your own way,” said the Rat. He was getting 
rather muddled about it himself, and presently he retired into a corner, 
where he could be heard muttering, “Learn ’em, teach ’em, teach ’em, 
learn ’em!” till the Badger told him rather sharply to leave off. 

Presently the Mole came tumbling into the room, evidently very 
pleased with himself. “I’ve been having such fun!” he began at once; 
“[ve been getting a rise out of the stoats!” 

“T hope you’ve been very careful, Mole?” said the Rat anxiously. 

“I should hope so, too,” said the Mole confidently. “I got the idea 
when I went into the kitchen, to see about Toad’s breakfast being kept 
hot for him. I found that old washerwoman-dress that he came home in 
yesterday, hanging on a towel-horse before the fire. So I put it on, and 
the bonnet as well, and the shawl, and off I went to Toad Hall, as bold as 
you please. The sentries were on the look-out, of course, with their guns 
and their ‘Who comes there?’ and all the rest of their nonsense. ‘Good 
morning, gentlemen!’ says I, very respectful. ‘Want any washing done to- 
day?’ They looked at me very proud and stiff and haughty, and said, ‘Go 
away, washerwoman! We don’t do any washing on duty.’ ‘Or any other 
time?’ says I. Ho, ho, ho! Wasn’t I funny, Toad?” 

“Poor, frivolous animal!” said Toad, very loftily. The fact is, he felt 
exceedingly jealous of Mole for what he had just done. It was exactly 
what he would have liked to have done himself, if only he had thought 
of it first, and hadn’t gone and overslept himself. 

“Some of the stoats turned quite pink,” continued the Mole, “and the 
Sergeant in charge, he said to me, very short, he said, ‘Now run away, 
my good woman, run away! Don’t keep my men idling and talking on 
their posts.’ ‘Run away?’ says I; ‘it won’t be me that’ll be running away, 
in a very short time from now!’ ” 

“O Moly, how could you?” said the Rat, dismayed. 

The Badger laid down his paper. 

“T could see them pricking up their ears and looking at each other,” 
went on the Mole; “and the Sergeant said to them, ‘Never mind her; she 
doesn’t know what she’s talking about.’ 


“ “O! don’t I?’ said I. ‘Well, let me tell you this. My daughter, she 
washes for Mr. Badger, and that’ll show you whether I know what ’m 
talking about; and you’ll know pretty soon, too! A hundred bloodthirsty 
badgers, armed with rifles, are going to attack Toad Hall this very night, 
by way of the paddock. Six boatloads of Rats, with pistols and cutlasses, 
will come up the river and effect a landing in the garden; while a picked 
body of Toads, known as the Die-hards, or the Death-or-Glory Toads, 
will storm the orchard and carry everything before them, yelling for 
vengeance. There won’t be much left of you to wash, by the time they’ve 
done with you, unless you clear out while you have the chance!’ Then I 
ran away, and when I was out of sight I hid; and presently I came 
creeping back along the ditch and took a peep at them through the 
hedge. They were all as nervous and flustered as could be, running all 
ways at once, and falling over each other, and every one giving orders to 
everybody else and not listening; and the Sergeant kept sending off 
parties of stoats to distant parts of the grounds, and then sending other 
fellows to fetch ’em back again; and I heard them saying to each other, 
‘That’s just like the weasels; they’re to stop comfortably in the 
banqueting-hall, and have feasting and toasts and songs and all sorts of 
fun, while we must stay on guard in the cold and the dark, and in the 
end be cut to pieces by bloodthirsty Badgers!’ ” 

“Oh, you silly ass, Mole!” cried Toad, “You’ve been and spoilt 
everything!” 

“Mole,” said the Badger, in his dry, quiet way, “I perceive you have 
more sense in your little finger than some other animals have in the 
whole of their fat bodies. You have managed excellently, and I begin to 
have great hopes of you. Good Mole! Clever Mole!” 

The Toad was simply wild with jealousy, more especially as he 
couldn’t make out for the life of him what the Mole had done that was 
so particularly clever; but, fortunately for him, before he could show 
temper or expose himself to the Badger’s sarcasm, the bell rang for 
luncheon. 

It was a simple but sustaining meal—bacon and broad beans, and a 
macaroni pudding; and when they had quite done, the Badger settled 
himself into an arm-chair, and said, “Well, we’ve got our work cut out 
for us to-night, and it will probably be pretty late before we’re quite 
through with it; so ’'m just going to take forty winks, while I can.” And 


he drew a handkerchief over his face and was soon snoring. 

The anxious and laborious Rat at once resumed his preparations, and 
started running between his four little heaps, muttering, “Here’s-a-belt- 
for-the-Rat, here’s-a-belt-for-the-Mole, here’s-a-belt-for-the-Toad, here’s- 
a-belt-for-the-Badger!” and so on, with every fresh accoutrement he 
produced, to which there seemed really no end; so the Mole drew his 
arm through Toad’s, led him out into the open air, shoved him into a 
wicker chair, and made him tell him all his adventures from beginning 
to end, which Toad was only too willing to do. The Mole was a good 
listener, and Toad, with no one to check his statements or to criticise in 
an unfriendly spirit, rather let himself go. Indeed, much that he related 
belonged more properly to the category of what-might-have-happened- 
had-I-only-thought-of-it-in-time-instead-of-ten-minutes-afterwards. Those 
are always the best and the raciest adventures; and why should they not 
be truly ours, as much as the somewhat inadequate things that really 
come off? 


XII 
‘THE RETURN OF ULYSSES 


When it began to grow dark, the Rat, with an air of excitement and 
mystery, summoned them back into the parlour, stood each of them up 
alongside of his little heap, and proceeded to dress them up for the 
coming expedition. He was very earnest and thorough-going about it, 
and the affair took quite a long time. First, there was a belt to go round 
each animal, and then a sword to be stuck into each belt, and then a 
cutlass on the other side to balance it. Then a pair of pistols, a 
policeman’s truncheon, several sets of handcuffs, some bandages and 
sticking-plaster, and a flask and a sandwich-case. The Badger laughed 
good-humouredly and said, “All right, Ratty! It amuses you and it 
doesn’t hurt me. I’m going to do all P’ve got to do with this here stick.” 
But the Rat only said, “Please, Badger. You know I shouldn’t like you to 
blame me afterwards and say I had forgotten anything!” 

When all was quite ready, the Badger took a dark lantern in one paw, 
grasped his great stick with the other, and said, “Now then, follow me! 
Mole first, ’cos I’m very pleased with him; Rat next; Toad last. And look 
here, Toady! Don’t you chatter so much as usual, or you'll be sent back, 
as sure as fate!” 

The Toad was so anxious not to be left out that he took up the inferior 
position assigned to him without a murmur, and the animals set off. The 
Badger led them along by the river for a little way, and then suddenly 
swung himself over the edge into a hole in the riverbank, a little above 
the water. The Mole and the Rat followed silently, swinging themselves 
successfully into the hole as they had seen the Badger do; but when it 
came to Toad’s turn, of course he managed to slip and fall into the water 
with a loud splash and a squeal of alarm. He was hauled out by his 
friends, rubbed down and wrung out hastily, comforted, and set on his 
legs; but the Badger was seriously angry, and told him that the very next 


time he made a fool of himself he would most certainly be left behind. 

So at last they were in the secret passage, and the cutting-out 
expedition had really begun! 

It was cold, and dark, and damp, and low, and narrow, and poor Toad 
began to shiver, partly from dread of what might be before him, partly 
because he was wet through. The lantern was far ahead, and he could 
not help lagging behind a little in the darkness. Then he heard the Rat 
call out warningly, “Come on, Toad!” and a terror seized him of being 
left behind, alone in the darkness, and he “came on” with such a rush 
that he upset the Rat into the Mole, and the Mole into the Badger, and 
for a moment all was confusion. The Badger thought they were being 
attacked from behind, and, as there was no room to use a stick or a 
cutlass, drew a pistol, and was on the point of putting a bullet into Toad. 
When he found out what had really happened he was very angry indeed, 
and said, “Now this time that tiresome Toad shall be left behind!” 

But Toad whimpered, and the other two promised that they would be 
answerable for his good conduct, and at last the Badger was pacified, 
and the procession moved on; only this time the Rat brought up the rear, 
with a firm grip on the shoulder of Toad. 

So they groped and shuffled along, with their ears pricked up and 
their paws on their pistols, till at last the Badger said, “We ought by now 
to be pretty nearly under the Hall.” 

Then suddenly they heard, far away as it might be, and yet apparently 
nearly over their heads, a confused murmur of sound, as if people were 
shouting and cheering and stamping on the floor and hammering on 
tables. The Toad’s nervous terrors all returned, but the Badger only 
remarked placidly, “They are going it, the weasels!” 

The passage now began to slope upwards; they groped onward a little 
further, and then the noise broke out again, quite distinct this time, and 
very close above them. “Ooo-ray-oo-ray-oo-ray-ooray!” they heard, and 
the stamping of little feet on the floor, and the clinking of glasses as little 
fists pounded on the table. “What a time they’re having!” said the 
Badger. “Come on!” They hurried along the passage till it came to a full 
stop, and they found themselves standing under the trap-door that led up 
into the butler’s pantry. 


The Badger said, “Now then, follow me!”. 


Such a tremendous noise was going on in the banqueting-hall that 
there was little danger of their being overheard. The Badger said, “Now, 
boys, all together!” and the four of them put their shoulders to the trap- 
door and heaved it back. Hoisting each other up, they found themselves 


standing in the pantry, with only a door between them and the 
banqueting-hall, where their unconscious enemies were carousing. 

The noise, as they emerged from the passage, was simply deafening. 
At last, as the cheering and hammering slowly subsided, a voice could be 
made out saying, “Well, I do not propose to detain you much longer”’— 
(great applause)—“but before I resume my seat”—(renewed cheering) 
—‘“T should like to say one word about our kind host, Mr. Toad. We all 
know Toad!”—(great laughter)—“Good Toad, modest Toad, honest Toad!” 
(shrieks of merriment). 

“Only just let me get at him!” muttered Toad, grinding his teeth. 

“Hold hard a minute!” said the Badger, restraining him with difficulty. 
“Get ready, all of you!” 

“Let me sing you a little song,” went on the voice, “which I have 
composed on the subject of Toad”—(prolonged applause). 

Then the Chief Weasel—for it was he—began in a high, squeaky voice 


9 


“Toad he went a-pleasuring 


Gaily down the street—” 


The Badger drew himself up, took a firm grip of his stick with both 
paws, glanced round at his comrades, and cried— 

“The hour is come! Follow me!” 

And flung the door open wide. 

My! 

What a squealing and a squeaking and a screeching filled the air! 

Well might the terrified weasels dive under the tables and spring 
madly up at the windows! Well might the ferrets rush wildly for the 
fireplace and get hopelessly jammed in the chimney! Well might tables 
and chairs be upset, and glass and china be sent crashing on the floor, in 
the panic of that terrible moment when the four Heroes strode 
wrathfully into the room! The mighty Badger, his whiskers bristling, his 
great cudgel whistling through the air; Mole, black and _ grim, 
brandishing his stick and shouting his awful war-cry, “A Mole! A Mole!” 
Rat, desperate and determined, his belt bulging with weapons of every 
age and every variety; Toad, frenzied with excitement and injured pride, 
swollen to twice his ordinary size, leaping into the air and emitting 


Toad-whoops that chilled them to the marrow! “Toad he went a- 
pleasuring!” he yelled. “I’ll pleasure ’em!” and he went straight for the 
Chief Weasel. They were but four in all, but to the panic-stricken weasels 
the hall seemed full of monstrous animals, grey, black, brown and 
yellow, whooping and flourishing enormous cudgels; and they broke and 
fled with squeals of terror and dismay, this way and that, through the 
windows, up the chimney, anywhere to get out of reach of those terrible 
sticks. 

The affair was soon over. Up and down, the whole length of the hall, 
strode the four Friends, whacking with their sticks at every head that 
showed itself; and in five minutes the room was cleared. Through the 
broken windows the shrieks of terrified weasels escaping across the lawn 
were borne faintly to their ears; on the floor lay prostrate some dozen or 
so of the enemy, on whom the Mole was busily engaged in fitting 
handcuffs. The Badger, resting from his labours, leant on his stick and 
wiped his honest brow. 

“Mole,” he said, “you’re the best of fellows! Just cut along outside and 
look after those stoat-sentries of yours, and see what they’re doing. I’ve 
an idea that, thanks to you, we shan’t have much trouble from them to- 
night!” 

The Mole vanished promptly through a window; and the Badger bade 
the other two set a table on its legs again, pick up knives and forks and 
plates and glasses from the débris on the floor, and see if they could find 
materials for a supper. “I want some grub, I do,” he said, in that rather 
common way he had of speaking. “Stir your stumps, Toad, and look 
lively! We’ve got your house back for you, and you don’t offer us so 
much as a sandwich.” 

Toad felt rather hurt that the Badger didn’t say pleasant things to him, 
as he had to the Mole, and tell him what a fine fellow he was, and how 
splendidly he had fought; for he was rather particularly pleased with 
himself and the way he had gone for the Chief Weasel and sent him 
flying across the table with one blow of his stick. But he bustled about, 
and so did the Rat, and soon they found some guava jelly in a glass dish, 
and a cold chicken, a tongue that had hardly been touched, some trifle, 
and quite a lot of lobster salad; and in the pantry they came upon a 
basketful of French rolls and any quantity of cheese, butter, and celery. 
They were just about to sit down when the Mole clambered in through 


the window, chuckling, with an armful of rifles. 

“Tt’s all over,” he reported. “From what I can make out, as soon as the 
stoats, who were very nervous and jumpy already, heard the shrieks and 
the yells and the uproar inside the hall, some of them threw down their 
rifles and fled. The others stood fast for a bit, but when the weasels came 
rushing out upon them they thought they were betrayed; and the stoats 
grappled with the weasels, and the weasels fought to get away, and they 
wrestled and wriggled and punched each other, and rolled over and 
over, till most of ’em rolled into the river! They’ve all disappeared by 
now, one way or another; and I’ve got their rifles. So that’s all right!” 

“Excellent and deserving animal!” said the Badger, his mouth full of 
chicken and trifle. “Now, there’s just one more thing I want you to do, 
Mole, before you sit down to your supper along of us; and I wouldn’t 
trouble you only I know I can trust you to see a thing done, and I wish I 
could say the same of every one I know. I’d send Rat, if he wasn’t a poet. 
I want you to take those fellows on the floor there upstairs with you, and 
have some bedrooms cleaned out and tidied up and made really 
comfortable. See that they sweep under the beds, and put clean sheets 
and pillow-cases on, and turn down one corner of the bed-clothes, just as 
you know it ought to be done; and have a can of hot water, and clean 
towels, and fresh cakes of soap, put in each room. And then you can give 
them a licking a-piece, if it’s any satisfaction to you, and put them out by 
the back-door, and we shan’t see any more of them, I fancy. And then 
come along and have some of this cold tongue. It’s first rate. ’m very 
pleased with you, Mole!” 

The good-natured Mole picked up a stick, formed his prisoners up in a 
line on the floor, gave them the order “Quick march!” and led his squad 
off to the upper floor. After a time, he appeared again, smiling, and said 
that every room was ready and as clean as a new pin. “And I didn’t have 
to lick them, either,” he added. “I thought, on the whole, they had had 
licking enough for one night, and the weasels, when I put the point to 
them, quite agreed with me, and said they wouldn’t think of troubling 
me. They were very penitent, and said they were extremely sorry for 
what they had done, but it was all the fault of the Chief Weasel and the 
stoats, and if ever they could do anything for us at any time to make up, 
we had only got to mention it. So I gave them a roll a-piece, and let 
them out at the back, and off they ran, as hard as they could!” 


Then the Mole pulled his chair up to the table, and pitched into the 
cold tongue; and Toad, like the gentleman he was, put all his jealousy 
from him, and said heartily, “Thank you kindly, dear Mole, for all your 
pains and trouble to-night, and especially for your cleverness this 
morning!” The Badger was pleased at that, and said, “There spoke my 
brave Toad!” So they finished their supper in great joy and contentment, 
and presently retired to rest between clean sheets, safe in Toad’s 
ancestral home, won back by matchless valour, consummate strategy, 
and a proper handling of sticks. 

The following morning, Toad, who had over-slept himself as usual, 
came down to breakfast disgracefully late, and found on the table a 
certain quantity of egg-shells, some fragments of cold and leathery toast, 
a coffee-pot three-fourths empty, and really very little else; which did 
not tend to improve his temper, considering that, after all, it was his 
own house. Through the French windows of the breakfast-room he could 
see the Mole and the Water Rat sitting in wicker chairs out on the lawn, 
evidently telling each other stories; roaring with laughter and kicking 
their short legs up in the air. The Badger, who was in an arm-chair and 
deep in the morning paper, merely looked up and nodded when Toad 
entered the room. But Toad knew his man, so he sat down and made the 
best breakfast he could, merely observing to himself that he would get 
square with the others sooner or later. When he had nearly finished, the 
Badger looked up and remarked rather shortly: “I’m sorry, Toad, but ’m 
afraid there’s a heavy morning’s work in front of you. You see, we really 
ought to have a Banquet at once, to celebrate this affair. It’s expected of 
you—in fact, it’s the rule.” 

“O, all right!” said the Toad, readily. “Anything to oblige. Though why 
on earth you should want to have a Banquet in the morning I cannot 
understand. But you know I do not live to please myself, but merely to 
find out what my friends want, and then try and arrange it for ’em, you 
dear old Badger!” 

“Don’t pretend to be stupider than you really are,” replied the Badger, 
crossly; “and don’t chuckle and splutter in your coffee while you’re 
talking; it’s not manners. What I mean is, the Banquet will be at night, of 
course, but the invitations will have to be written and got off at once, 
and you’ve got to write ’em. Now sit down at that table—there’s stacks 
of letter-paper on it, with “Toad Hall’ at the top in blue and gold—and 


write invitations to all our friends, and if you stick to it we shall get 
them out before luncheon. And [’ll bear a hand, too, and take my share 
of the burden. Ill order the Banquet.” 

“What!” cried Toad, dismayed. “Me stop indoors and write a lot of 
rotten letters on a jolly morning like this, when I want to go around my 
property and set everything and everybody to rights, and swagger about 
and enjoy myself! Certainly not! I'll be—I’ll see you—Stop a minute, 
though! Why, of course, dear Badger! What is my pleasure or 
convenience compared with that of others! You wish it done, and it shall 
be done. Go, Badger, order the Banquet, order what you like; then join 
our young friends outside in their innocent mirth, oblivious of me and 
my cares and toils. I sacrifice this fair morning on the altar of duty and 
friendship!” 

The Badger looked at him very suspiciously, but Toad’s frank, open 
countenance made it difficult to suggest any unworthy motive in this 
change of attitude. He quitted the room, accordingly, in the direction of 
the kitchen, and as soon as the door had closed behind him, Toad 
hurried to the writing-table. A fine idea had occurred to him while he 
was talking. He would write the invitations; and he would take care to 
mention the leading part he had taken in the fight, and how he had laid 
the Chief Weasel flat; and he would hint at his adventures, and what a 
career of triumph he had to tell about; and on the fly-leaf he would set 
out a sort of a programme of entertainment for the evening—something 
like this, as he sketched it out in his head:— 


SPEECH . . . . . . . . . By TOAD. 
(There will be other speeches by ToAD during 


the evening.) 


ADDRESS . ... . . . . . . By TOAD 
SyNoPsis—Our Prison System—the Waterways of 


Old England—Horse-dealing, and how to deal— 
Property, its rights and its duties—Back to the 
Land—A Typical English Squire. 


SONG .... . . . . . . BY TOAD. 


(Composed by himself.) 


OTHER COMPOSITIONS . . . . . BY TOAD 
will be sung in the course of the 


evening by the ... COMPOSER. 


The idea pleased him mightily, and he worked very hard and got all 
the letters finished by noon, at which hour it was reported to him that 
there was a small and rather bedraggled weasel at the door, inquiring 
timidly whether he could be of any service to the gentleman. Toad 
swaggered out and found it was one of the prisoners of the previous 
evening, very respectful and anxious to please. He patted him on the 
head, shoved the bundle of invitations into his paw, and told him to cut 
along quick and deliver them as fast as he could, and if he liked to come 
back again in the evening, perhaps there might be a shilling for him, or, 
again, perhaps there mightn’t; and the poor weasel seemed really quite 
grateful, and hurried off eagerly to do his mission. 

When the other animals came back to luncheon, very boisterous and 
breezy after a morning on the river, the Mole, whose conscience had 
been pricking him, looked doubtfully at Toad, expecting to find him 
sulky or depressed. Instead, he was so uppish and inflated that the Mole 
began to suspect something; while the Rat and the Badger exchanged 
significant glances. 

As soon as the meal was over, Toad thrust his paws deep into his 
trouser-pockets, remarked casually, “Well, look after yourselves, you 
fellows! Ask for anything you want!” and was swaggering off in the 
direction of the garden, where he wanted to think out an idea or two for 
his coming speeches, when the Rat caught him by the arm. 

Toad rather suspected what he was after, and did his best to get away; 
but when the Badger took him firmly by the other arm he began to see 
that the game was up. The two animals conducted him between them 
into the small smoking-room that opened out of the entrance-hall, shut 
the door, and put him into a chair. Then they both stood in front of him, 
while Toad sat silent and regarded them with much suspicion and ill- 
humour. 

“Now, look here, Toad,” said the Rat. “It’s about this Banquet, and 
very sorry I am to have to speak to you like this. But we want you to 
understand clearly, once and for all, that there are going to be no 


speeches and no songs. Try and grasp the fact that on this occasion we’re 
not arguing with you; we’re just telling you.” 

Toad saw that he was trapped. They understood him, they saw 
through him, they had got ahead of him. His pleasant dream was 
shattered. 

“Mayn’t I sing them just one little song?” he pleaded piteously. 

“No, not one little song,” replied the Rat firmly, though his heart bled 
as he noticed the trembling lip of the poor disappointed Toad. “It’s no 
good, Toady; you know well that your songs are all conceit and boasting 
and vanity; and your speeches are all self-praise and—and—well, and 
gross exaggeration and—and—” 

“And gas,” put in the Badger, in his common way. 

“It’s for your own good, Toady,” went on the Rat. “You know you must 
turn over a new leaf sooner or later, and now seems a splendid time to 
begin; a sort of turning-point in your career. Please don’t think that 
saying all this doesn’t hurt me more than it hurts you.” 

Toad remained a long while plunged in thought. At last he raised his 
head, and the traces of strong emotion were visible on his features. “You 
have conquered, my friends,” he said in broken accents. “It was, to be 
sure, but a small thing that I asked—merely leave to blossom and 
expand for yet one more evening, to let myself go and hear the 
tumultuous applause that always seems to me—somehow—to bring out 
my best qualities. However, you are right, I know, and I am wrong. 
Henceforth I will be a very different Toad. My friends, you shall never 
have occasion to blush for me again. But, O dear, O dear, this is a hard 
world!” 

And, pressing his handkerchief to his face, he left the room, with 
faltering footsteps. 

“Badger,” said the Rat, “I feel like a brute; I wonder what you feel 
like?” 

“O, I know, I know,” said the Badger gloomily. “But the thing had to 
be done. This good fellow has got to live here, and hold his own, and be 
respected. Would you have him a common laughing-stock, mocked and 
jeered at by stoats and weasels?” 

“Of course not,” said the Rat. “And, talking of weasels, it’s lucky we 
came upon that little weasel, just as he was setting out with Toad’s 
invitations. I suspected something from what you told me, and had a 


look at one or two; they were simply disgraceful. I confiscated the lot, 
and the good Mole is now sitting in the blue boudoir, filling up plain, 
simple invitation cards.” 


At last the hour for the banquet began to draw near, and Toad, who 
on leaving the others had retired to his bedroom, was still sitting there, 
melancholy and thoughtful. His brow resting on his paw, he pondered 
long and deeply. Gradually his countenance cleared, and he began to 
smile long, slow smiles. Then he took to giggling in a shy, self-conscious 
manner. At last he got up, locked the door, drew the curtains across the 
windows, collected all the chairs in the room and arranged them in a 
semicircle, and took up his position in front of them, swelling visibly. 
Then he bowed, coughed twice, and, letting himself go, with uplifted 
voice he sang, to the enraptured audience that his imagination so clearly 
saw: 


TOAD’S LAST LITTLE SONG 


The Toad—came—home! 
There was panic in the parlours and howling in the halls, 
There was crying in the cow-sheds and shrieking in the stalls, 


When the Toad—came—home! 

When the Toad—came—home! 

There was smashing in of window and crashing in of door, 
There was chivvying of weasels that fainted on the floor, 
When the Toad—came—home! 


Bang! go the drums! 

The trumpeters are tooting and the soldiers are saluting, 

And the cannon they are shooting and the motor-cars are hooting, 
As the—Hero—comes! 

Shout—Hoo-ray! 

And let each one of the crowd try and shout it very loud, 

In honour of an animal of whom yourre justly proud, 

For it’s Toad’s—great—day! 


He sang this very loud, with great unction and expression; and when 
he had done, he sang it all over again. 

Then he heaved a deep sigh; a long, long, long sigh. 

Then he dipped his hairbrush in the water-jug, parted his hair in the 
middle, and plastered it down very straight and sleek on each side of his 
face; and, unlocking the door, went quietly down the stairs to greet his 
guests, who he knew must be assembling in the drawing-room. 

All the animals cheered when he entered, and crowded round to 
congratulate him and say nice things about his courage, and his 
cleverness, and his fighting qualities; but Toad only smiled faintly, and 
murmured, “Not at all!” Or, sometimes, for a change, “On the contrary!” 
Otter, who was standing on the hearth-rug, describing to an admiring 
circle of friends exactly how he would have managed things had he been 
there, came forward with a shout, threw his arm round Toad’s neck, and 
tried to take him round the room in triumphal progress; but Toad, in a 
mild way, was rather snubby to him, remarking gently, as he disengaged 
himself, “Badger’s was the master mind; the Mole and the Water Rat 
bore the brunt of the fighting; I merely served in the ranks and did little 
or nothing.” The animals were evidently puzzled and taken aback by this 
unexpected attitude of his; and Toad felt, as he moved from one guest to 
the other, making his modest responses, that he was an object of 
absorbing interest to every one. 

The Badger had ordered everything of the best, and the banquet was a 
great success. There was much talking and laughter and chaff among the 
animals, but through it all Toad, who of course was in the chair, looked 
down his nose and murmured pleasant nothings to the animals on either 
side of him. At intervals he stole a glance at the Badger and the Rat, and 
always when he looked they were staring at each other with their 
mouths open; and this gave him the greatest satisfaction. Some of the 
younger and livelier animals, as the evening wore on, got whispering to 
each other that things were not so amusing as they used to be in the 
good old days; and there were some knockings on the table and cries of 
“Toad! Speech! Speech from Toad! Song! Mr. Toad’s song!” But Toad 
only shook his head gently, raised one paw in mild protest, and, by 
pressing delicacies on his guests, by topical small-talk, and by earnest 
inquiries after members of their families not yet old enough to appear at 
social functions, managed to convey to them that this dinner was being 


run on strictly conventional lines. 
He was indeed an altered Toad! 


After this climax, the four animals continued to lead their lives, so 
rudely broken in upon by civil war, in great joy and contentment, 
undisturbed by further risings or invasions. Toad, after due consultation 
with his friends, selected a handsome gold chain and locket set with 
pearls, which he dispatched to the gaoler’s daughter, with a letter that 
even the Badger admitted to be modest, grateful, and appreciative; and 
the engine-driver, in his turn, was properly thanked and compensated 
for all his pains and trouble. Under severe compulsion from the Badger, 
even the barge-woman was, with some trouble, sought out and the value 
of her horse discreetly made good to her; though Toad kicked terribly at 
this, holding himself to be an instrument of Fate, sent to punish fat 
women with mottled arms who couldn’t tell a real gentleman when they 
saw one. The amount involved, it was true, was not very burdensome, 
the gipsy’s valuation being admitted by local assessors to be 
approximately correct. 

Sometimes, in the course of long summer evenings, the friends would 
take a stroll together in the Wild Wood, now successfully tamed so far as 
they were concerned; and it was pleasing to see how respectfully they 
were greeted by the inhabitants, and how the mother-weasels would 
bring their young ones to the mouths of their holes, and say, pointing, 
“Look, baby! There goes the great Mr. Toad! And that’s the gallant Water 
Rat, a terrible fighter, walking along o’ him! And yonder comes the 
famous Mr. Mole, of whom you so often have heard your father tell!” 
But when their infants were fractious and quite beyond control, they 
would quiet them by telling how, if they didn’t hush them and not fret 
them, the terrible grey Badger would up and get them. This was a base 
libel on Badger, who, though he cared little about Society, was rather 
fond of children; but it never failed to have its full effect. 


READING GROUP GUIDE 


1. On the publication of The Wind in the Willows in 1908, a Vanity Fair reviewer wrote, “The 
boastful, unstable Toad, the hospitable Water Rat, the shy, wise, childlike Badger, and the 
Mole with his pleasant habit of brave boyish impulse, are neither animals nor men, but are 
types of that deeper humanity which sways us all.” Is Kenneth Grahame’s technique—of 
endowing his creatures with human attributes—appealing or disturbing? Which character is 
your favorite, and why? 


2. Underneath the fanciful embellishments of motorcars, wine cellars, cozy white beds, and 
galoshes, Grahame writes convincingly about the natural world and the animals who live on 
the riverbank and throughout the Wild Wood. What are some striking examples of this? 


3. What does “home” represent to Mole, Rat, Badger, and Toad? How do the migrating birds and 
the Sea Rat challenge the notion of dulce domum (Latin for “sweet home”) as a safe and 


permanent harbor, and what do these traveling creatures offer in exchange for security? 


4. Throughout The Wind in the Willows, how does Grahame explore the themes of social class and 


proper etiquette in Edwardian England? 


5. Who is “The Piper at the Gates of Dawn,” the “Friend and Helper” with “curved horns, 
gleaming in the growing daylight,” and why does he have such a profound effect on the Water 
Rat? 

6. “Independence is all very well,” says Badger to Toad, “but we animals never allow our friends 
to make fools of themselves beyond a certain limit.” Describe the special friendships that grow 


as the novel unfolds. What makes these relationships so moving and authentic? 


7. According to Alison Lurie, “The classic makers of children’s literature are not usually men and 
women who had consistently happy childhoods—or consistently unhappy ones. Rather they 
are those whose early happiness ended suddenly and often disastrously.” Drawing on this 


edition’s Biographical Note, can you support the argument that Kenneth Grahame fits into this 


“classic” category? Which aspects of The Wind in the Willows do you suppose are based on the 


author’s own childhood experiences or those of his beloved son, Alistair? 


. C. S. Lewis called The Wind in the Willows “a specimen of the most scandalous escapism,” 
declaring that “the happiness which it presents to us is in fact full of the simplest and most 
attainable things—food, sleep, exercise, friendship, the face of nature, even (in a sense) 
religion.... [The] whole story, paradoxically enough, strengthens our relish for real life. This 
excursion into the preposterous sends us back with renewed pleasures to the actual.” Do you 


agree? 


KENNETH GRAHAME 


Kenneth Grahame was born on March 8, 1859, in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
the second son and third child of James Cunningham Grahame, a 
lawyer, and Bessie Ingles. In 1860, Cunningham Grahame accepted a 
post as sheriff-substitute of Argyllshire and moved his growing family 
from Edinburgh to Inveraray. There, tragedy struck the family when, in 
the spring of 1864, Bessie died from scarlet fever after giving birth to her 
last child. Kenneth also caught the infection and became seriously ill. 
Although he eventually rallied, Grahame’s health was _ forever 
compromised and he would suffer from bronchial ailments throughout 
his life. 

Cunningham Grahame never fully recovered from the shock of his 
wife’s death and he ultimately abandoned his children, sending them 
south to live with their maternal grandmother at Cookham Dene, in 
Berkshire. Although Kenneth’s grandmother was a cool and formidable 
guardian, he spent some of the happiest years of his life as a youngster 
rambling through the Berkshire countryside and exploring the Thames 
River, settings that would later inform his books The Golden Age (1895), 
its sequel, Dream Days (1898), as well as The Wind in the Willows (1908). 
In the spring of 1866, the family moved to Cranbourne, and that summer 
Cunningham Grahame sent for his children to come stay with him at 
Inveraray, a disastrous visit that lasted nearly a year; the alcoholic and 
depressed Grahame’s experiment as a father failed, and in 1867 he again 
abandoned his children to the care of their grandmother in Berkshire, 
resigned his post, and went abroad to live in France, teaching English 
until his death in 1887. Kenneth was the only child of James 
Cunningham Grahame to attend his funeral. 

At age nine, Grahame was sent to St. Edward’s in Oxford where he 
would spend seven largely enjoyable years, although at the beginning of 
his last term, in 1875, his brother Willie, who had been at school with 
him, died at age sixteen. At St. Edward’s, Grahame was an academic 


success and excelled at athletics, becoming the Head of School and 
winning prizes in Divinity and Latin prose. He enjoyed his schooldays 
and sustained his love of “messing about in boats” by canoeing on the 
Thames through its Oxfordshire length. Although Grahame’s promise as 
a scholar, love of learning, and social class made further education at 
Oxford a seemingly natural extension of his education, to his eternal 
disappointment, Grahame’s family refused to pay for him to attend 
Oxford University. Grahame was encouraged to become a gentleman- 
clerk at the Bank of England, and he worked with his uncle in his 
Westminster firm of parliamentary agents while waiting for his 
application at the Bank to be accepted. Grahame reluctantly moved to 
London to begin a life in business. 

Despite his disappointment in the direction his life was taking, 
Grahame’s London years were filled with pleasures and successes. 
Grahame’s interests in literature, culture, and nature were not dimmed 
by his daytime office work. While still in his late teens, he began to 
move in literary circles, and he met and befriended the scholar and 
editor Frederick James Furnivall, joining his New Shakespeare Society in 
1877. Through Furnivall, Grahame made the acquaintance of the young 
writers who would become his co-contributors to the National Observer 
and The Yellow Book. Grahame’s work at the Bank, which he joined in 
1879, was not taxing, and he was able to enjoy leisure pursuits such as 
escaping the city for the Berkshire countryside of his youth. In 1884 
Grahame began to volunteer at Toynbee Hall, a workingman’s 
association, where he directed athletic activities. Grahame developed a 
lifelong interest in Italy and its cuisine during these years, and in 1886 
traveled to Italy for the first of many visits throughout his lifetime. 

The years between 1890 and 1896 gave rise to an intensely creative 
period for Grahame. He published a number of anonymous essays and 
tales in W. E. Henley’s journal the National Observer, in which notable 
writers such as William Butler Yeats, Joseph Conrad, and Henry James 
also appeared. His first book, Pagan Papers (1893), was a compilation of 
the pieces that had first appeared in the National Observer. It was 
published by John Lane, whose publication devoted to literature and art, 
the Yellow Book, would compete with the Observer. Grahame began to 
publish in the Yellow Book—its yellow cover was designed to elicit 
comparisons with lurid French novels—though his contributions were 


far removed from the publication’s perhaps undeserved scandalous 
reputation. In 1894, Grahame published a novella, The Headswoman, in 
the Yellow Book, his only work featuring human adults. Grahame’s next 
book, The Golden Age, a series of linked stories about five orphaned 
children, based upon his childhood in Berkshire, was an immediate 
success and was admired by such notables as A. C. Swinburne, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Kaiser Wilhelm II. Its sequel, Dream Days, was published 
in 1898. He was named Secretary of the Bank of England in 1898, at the 
age of thirty-nine. By the end of 1898, Grahame had made a name for 
himself in both literature and business. 

Grahame’s bachelor days came to an end in 1899 when he married 
Elspeth Thomson, also born in Edinburgh, who had nursed him through 
a serious illness. Although seemingly in love at the time of their 
marriage, the couple was sorely mismatched and their union unhappy. 
Within a year of the wedding, Alistair, their only child, was born 
partially blind. Both parents doted on Alistair, nicknamed “Mouse”; the 
characters and scenes found in Grahame’s most famous work, The Wind 
in the Willows, were first contrived as entertainments—bedtime stories 
and later letters—for him. 

In 1906, Grahame and his family moved from London to the country, 
back to the scenes of his happiest early days, Cookham Dene and the 
Thames River. There he finished the animal fantasy The Wind in the 
Willows. Through its inimitable characters, Mole, Rat, Badger, and Toad, 
and its idyllic riverbank setting, The Wind in the Willows celebrates rural 
society, fraternity, and traditionalism. Although the book puzzled some 
reviewers at first—many years had passed since the publication of his 
last book, and Grahame had turned from sketching portraits of 
childhood to creating a children’s book—its popularity grew year by 
year. Just before its publication, Grahame resigned from the Bank of 
England. In 1909, wanderlust again infected Grahame and he and 
Elspeth traveled to Switzerland and Italy. Upon returning to England, 
they began to look for a house in a less densely populated area, and 
settled in the village of Blewbury, in Berkshire, where Grahame would 
take long, solitary walks through the countryside. While he and Elspeth 
were becoming virtually reclusive, Alistair was sent to public school. The 
boy was unable to thrive at either Rugby or Eton and he was removed 
from both schools and educated by a private tutor until he entered 


Oxford in 1918. 

The second decade of the twentieth century would prove tragic for 
Britain and for the Grahames. The Grahames supported the war effort by 
making crutches and splints for use in hospitals, and Grahame became 
the Commanding Officer of the Volunteer Defence Corps. During this 
time Grahame also finished an editing project, the two-volume 
Cambridge Book of Poetry for Children (1916). The solitary Alistair, whose 
sight continued to fail, fared little better at Oxford than he had at other 
educational institutions, and in 1920 he died in a train accident. 
Although the death was ruled accidental, it is clear from his injuries that 
Alistair had committed suicide by lying down across the track. The 
grieving Grahames spent most of 1921 in Rome and did not return to 
England until the spring of 1924. 

Although he would write very little after this date, Grahame’s 
reputation continued to grow through the enduring popularity of The 
Wind in the Willows. After returning to England, Grahame and Elspeth 
moved from Blewbury and the home where Alistair had lived for ten 
years, to a Thames-side home in the town of Pangbourne. Although 
many publishers asked him for new material, Grahame published only a 
few pieces. In 1930, A. A. Milne adapted The Wind in the Willows for the 
stage as a children’s play entitled Toad of Toad Hall. By 1932, Grahame’s 
health began to decline in earnest: He suffered from high blood pressure 
and advanced arteriosclerosis. On July 6, 1932, Grahame suffered a 
cerebral hemorrhage and died. He was buried in Holywell Churchyard in 
Oxford. 
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LEWIS CARROLL 


Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, known universally by his pseudonym, Lewis 
Carroll, was born on January 27, 1832, in the small parish of Daresbury 
in Cheshire. His father, a curate with little wealth, was the epitome of 
earnest faith and sober responsibility. Carroll’s mother, who died when 
he was nineteen, was, by all accounts, loving and indulgent. As the 
eldest son in a family of eleven children, Carroll played the roles of 
schoolteacher, nurse, and, most importantly, storyteller, to his younger 
siblings. When he began writing at an early age it was mostly for the 
entertainment of his family, but he occasionally contributed poems and 
stories to magazines. He continued this pastime after leaving home at 
the age of twelve to attend school, first at Richmond and later at Rugby. 

In 1851, Carroll went to Christ Church, Oxford, where he earned his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees and soon thereafter received a 
fellowship as mathematical lecturer. During the early years of his career 
at Oxford, he balanced his teaching duties with writing and his recently 
adopted pastime of photography, a hobby he was to pursue until his 
retirement from teaching at the age of forty-eight. Publishing under his 
real name, he produced several works on mathematical topics, including 
A Syllabus of Plane Algebraical Geometry (1860), The Formulae of Plane 
Trigonometry (1861), and A Guide to the Mathematical Student (1864). At 
the same time he produced stories, essays, and poetry for various 
magazines throughout England, usually anonymously. In 1856, at the 
behest of one of his editors, he chose the pseudonym Lewis Carroll, the 
name he used thereafter to sign his fiction and poetry. In 1861, Carroll 
was ordained a deacon of the Church of England. For various personal 
reasons, including the stammer that he suffered since childhood, he 
never aspired to advancement to the priesthood. 

In 1855, the dean of Christ Church died and his replacement, Henry 


Liddell, took over shortly thereafter. Liddell brought with him to Christ 
Church his wife, his eldest child, Harry, and his daughters, Lorina, Alice, 
and Edith. Perhaps as a result of his childhood surrounded by younger 
sisters, Carroll had always counted a large number of young girls among 
his closest friends. He immediately befriended the three Liddell sisters, 
especially Alice, who was three years old when her father assumed his 
position at Christ Church. Carroll talked and corresponded with the 
sisters frequently, and they were often subjects for his portrait 
photography. One of the many outings taken by Carroll and the girls was 
a boat trip in July of 1862, during which he first told the story that was 
to become Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. The story delighted the girls, 
and immediately upon their return to Oxford Carroll began to sketch out 
and expand the tale. After several major revisions, title changes, and a 
recalled first edition, it was finally published in 1865, with illustrations 
by John Tenniel, the political cartoonist from Punch. Despite Carroll’s 
early misgivings, Alice was an immediate success and, from the time of 
its first appearance, has never gone out of print. 

For a brief time, Carroll turned from Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
and devoted himself to writing several mathematical works and a 
collection entitled Phantasmagoria and Other Poems (1869). He soon 
returned to Alice, publishing the sequel, Through the Looking-Glass, And 
What Alice Found There, in 1871. Built on the mood, themes, and 
narrative of its predecessor, Through the Looking-Glass contains many of 
Carroll’s most treasured personalities, including Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee and Humpty Dumpty. It also includes the poem 
“Jabberwocky,” certainly the greatest example of nonsense verse in 
English. Though Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass were largely regarded in their own time as charming and 
fantastical children’s books, through the years they have earned solid 
standing among the greatest works of English literature, both for their 
delightfulness and their literary depth. 

Like the Alice stories, Carroll’s other great literary work, the poem The 
Hunting of the Snark (1876), was also dedicated to a little girl of Carroll’s 
acquaintance, Gertrude Chataway. Subtitled An Agony in Eight Fits, The 
Hunting of the Snark details the voyage of a ship and the crew members’ 
difficult hunt for the snark, a particularly dangerous prey. The poem 
merges a fantastical narrative with Carroll’s flawless talent for nonsense 


rhymes. Despite the work’s considerable strengths, it was met with a 
disappointing reception, probably because it was somewhat over the 
heads of the author’s largely juvenile audience. 

In 1881, Carroll resigned his teaching position at Christ Church. He 
was appointed Curator of the Senior Common Room, a position he held 
for the next decade. Doubtless this change came as a relief to Carroll, 
who never particularly enjoyed teaching. Despite the demands of his 
new job (he was now responsible for overseeing the servants and 
purchasing provisions for the college), he continued to adhere to a 
regular writing schedule, publishing a wide range of mathematical works 
and poetry. 

Carroll’s last two major literary undertakings were the children’s 
novels Sylvie and Bruno (1889) and Sylvie and Bruno Concluded (1893). 
Much more serious in tone and purpose than either of the Alice books or 
The Hunting of the Snark, they are complicated stories, composed of two 
intertwined plotlines, one based in reality and one in fantasy. From the 
time of their publication, these later works were considered far too 
complicated for Carroll’s intended audience of children. Overtly 
philosophical and theological, dealing with problems of identity, 
linguistics, and perception, which existed under the surface of his 
previous works, they stand in sharp contrast to his earlier writing. 

Lewis Carroll, remembered as a great novelist, mathematician, 
children’s photographer, and poet, died in 1898 at the age of sixty-five 
from a severe bronchial infection he contracted during a Christmas visit 
to his sisters’ house in Surrey. He is buried at the Mount Cemetery in 
Guildford. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A. S. Byatt 


The first line of Robert Graves’s poem “Alice” defines her as “that prime 
heroine of our nation, Alice.” It is indeed curious that a (largely) 
imaginary little girl and her fantastic adventures underground and 
behind the mirror should have captured both the British and the world’s 
imagination in something of the same obsessive way as Shakespeare. Her 
story has been read by generations of children on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and translated into many languages. It has been dramatized and 
filmed over and over, and illustrated by many distinguished illustrators, 
who have never been able to displace the great original, John Tenniel. It 
has attracted logicians, literary critics, psychoanalytic critics, theorists of 
childhood, experts on children’s literature, biographical interpreters, 
imitators, and a whole host of what in Shakespeare criticism are known 
as Baconians and Disintegrators. For me, as for many others, my first 
reading of the Alice books was one of the defining experiences of my life. 
Much of what has been written about Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, alias 
Lewis Carroll, and his relations with the original Alice, has made it 
harder, not easier, to remember the nature and significance of that 
original experience. Robert Graves’s poem praises the fictive Alice for 
her “uncommon sense,” being “of a speculative bent,” in accepting her 
adventures in her chance-discovered land as being 


... queer but true—not only in the main 
True, but as true as anything you’d swear to, 
The usual three dimensions you are heir to. 


But Alice, he observes finally, did not equate the truths of 


... that lubberland of dream and laughter, 
The red-and-white-flower-spangled hedge, the 
grass 


Where Apuleius pastured his Gold Ass 


with the ordinary real world. She did not assume “that queens and 
kittens are identical.” 

Alice is an English heroine both because she is pragmatic and curious, 
and simply because she is a child. Romanticism in the early nineteenth 
century, through Rousseau and others, introduced the idea of the child 
as a new and growing mind in a strange world, different from a 
miniature adult. High Victorian fiction introduced the practice of 
defining the central consciousness of hero or heroine in the proving time 
of early childhood. Jane Eyre, David Copperfield, Maggie Tulliver in The 
Mill on the Floss, and Pip in Great Expectations explore the dangerous 
worlds they find themselves in, and judge them. They are different 
creatures from that suffering innocent, Little Nell. Franco Moretti in The 
Way of the World, his brilliant discussion of the European 
bildungsroman, or novel of growing-up, distinguishes the British novel 
from the continental European one for its greater emphasis on the child 
as hero or heroine. This goes, he says, with a plot that turns on the 
dangers posed by fairy-tale villains and schemers, trying to dispossess 
the child of its rightful place and inheritance—as opposed to the novel of 
growing-up, becoming adult, making moral errors (Stendhal, Goethe, 
and in Britain, Middlemarch, which Virginia Woolf called the only novel 
written for grown-ups). It is true that Alice belongs with Jane and David, 
as a reasoning being in a world where adults are full of irrational rage, 
greed, and vengefulness. The Murdstones and Mr. Brocklehurst, Miss 
Havisham and Pip’s furious sister, are possessed of the same violence as 
the Duchess, the Queen of Hearts, and the Red Queen. Franco Moretti 
claims that the English novel is childish because what is desired is not 
maturity and wisdom but a return to the safety and innocence of 
childhood—this is a half-truth, since there is never any illusion of happy 
innocence in the childhoods of Pip or Maggie or Jane. But he is right 
that they live in fairy-tale plots of fear, villainy, danger, retribution, and 
restoration. What is most striking about the Alice books in this context is 
that they are not fairy tales. The wood is not the dark wood where the 
enchanter and the witch lurk. The creatures are not magical helpers or 
disguised princes. They are garrulous and argumentative philosophers 
and grammarians, and the world they inhabit is the world of nonsense, 


which exists only in contradistinction to the world of sense, common or 
uncommon, which Alice has in abundance. 

Lewis Carroll invented the least sentimental, most real, child character 
in children’s literature, but his own extratextual comments, and even 
more the intense biographical interest in his relations with his little-girl 
“child-friends,” make it more difficult to respond to Alice as she is in her 
own worlds. The tale originated in one told to three of the daughters of 
Henry Liddell, Dean of Christ Church College in Oxford, where 
Carroll/Dodgson was a young don, aged thirty. The three girls, aged 
thirteen (Lorina), ten (Alice), and eight (Edith), were accompanied on a 
boat trip on a “golden” summer afternoon by Carroll and his friend the 
reverend Robinson Duckworth. Carroll wrote up the tale he told them 
for Alice, who asked for it. He published it much later—to immediate 
success—in an elaborated and extended version. Dodgson loved and 
collected little girls, sending letters, codes and conundrums, enormous 
tallies of imaginary kisses and jokes to successive child-friends, 
throughout his life. He was also a success as a photographer in the early 
days of the art, posing his child-friends as waifs and beggar maidens, in 
the sentimental poses then fashionable, and also taking naked 
photographs of some of them. His interest was flirtatious—a typical tone 
is one in a letter to Edith Jebb, in 1870, where he recalls saying good- 
bye to her out of a train window: 


just when I was leaning out to whisper “good-bye” into your ear 
(only I forgot where your ear was exactly, and somehow fancied it 
was above your chin) 


—a convoluted reference to a kiss on the mouth, followed by a series of 
jokes about the letter s and word games such as “Your head is MT.” 
Much has understandably been made of the obscure psychology of a man 
who went to the seaside to meet little girls, with a pocket full of safety 
pins in case they needed them to pin up their dresses to paddle. It has 
been argued that Alice Liddell was the love of his life, that he wished to 
marry her, that a breach between him and her family was caused by his 
attempt to propose, which coincides with several pages removed from 
his journals. His relationship to her has been compared—without any 


hard evidence—to Ruskin’s with Rose La Touche. There have been many 
analyses of these preoccupations, some attempting to defend the 
innocence of the Victorian passion for naked innocents, some darkly 
analyzing Carroll’s hypothetical sexual preferences, some concentrating 
on Carroll as that not uncommon figure, the Victorian adult who would 
have preferred to remain a child. J. M. Barrie, too, preferred the 
company of children and the creation of imaginary worlds and games to 
the difficulties of grown-up life. Peter Pan, Tinkerbell, and Wendy have 
sexual (and sentimental) overtones and ambivalences which I think are 
wholly absent from the world of Alice, though not from the nostalgic 
poetic musings with which its author later surrounded it. I remember as 
a child feeling irritated by the tone of the prefatory poem about the 
“golden” afternoon and the children listening to Alice. 


Anon, to sudden silence won, 
In fancy they pursue 

The dream-child moving through a land 
Of wonders wild and new, 

In friendly chat with bird or beast— 
And half believe it true. 


Worse still is the tone of the final verse of dedication: 


Alice! a childish story take, 
And with a gentle hand 

Lay it where Childhood’s dreams are twined 
In Memory’s mystic band... 


Alice is not a dream-child. It is her solidity that is magical. The wonders 
are not wild or strange but odd and curious. The chat with the birds and 
beasts is far from friendly. The tale is not childish though its heroine is a 
child. And so on. Any good child reader can recognize the forced note of 
grown-up whimsy twining mystic bands. Worse in a way is Carroll’s later 
description of his heroine in his article “Alice on the Stage”: 


What wert thou, dream-Alice, in thy foster-father’s eyes? How 
shall he picture thee? Loving first, loving and gentle: loving as a 


dog (forgive the prosaic simile, but I know no earthly love so pure 
and perfect) and gentle as a fawn: then courteous—courteous to 
all, high or low, grand or grotesque, King or Caterpillar, even as 
though she were herself a King’s daughter, and her clothing of 
wrought gold: then trustful, ready to accept the wildest 
impossibilities with all that utter trust that only dreamers know; 
and lastly, curious—wildly curious, and with the eager enjoyment 
of Life that comes only in the happy hours of childhood, when all 
is new and fair, and when Sin and Sorrow are but names—empty 
words signifying nothing! 


This is very odd indeed when it is analyzed. For one thing the Alice 
we read is not loving, although she is shown as having an affection for 
her cat Dinah and her kittens—one of the reasons for the successful 
creation of the Alice-world, I have come to think, is the almost complete 
absence of any object of love, attachment, or fear from Alice’s 
connections. Her sister appears in a sentimental postscript but she has no 
friends and no ghost of parents or relatives—she exists in self-sufficient 
isolation, and therefore the kings and queens are not transmuted 
parental figures, nor even governesses and servants. There is nothing at 
all fawning or doglike about Alice—the idea is absurd. She is already 
considerably less innocent than either dog or fawn. She thinks. She is 
well brought-up and well mannered—I used as a child to admire the way 
she (on the whole and until provoked beyond endurance) kept her 
temper. But she cannot be described with that medieval chivalric word 
“courteous” in the context of also being described as a “King’s daughter” 
in “clothing of wrought gold,” without the reader feeling that something 
is very wrong. And Carroll, who has triumphantly written a whole 
children’s story for Victorian children without any mention of Sin or 
Sorrow then feels compelled to bring them to the fore in his tribute to 
his imaginary foster-daughter. Perhaps the best explanation of the 
difficult disjuncture between the saccharine Dodgson of the child-friends 
and the poetic stock responses, and Alice, is his description of how the 
story was written almost involuntarily—he speaks of himself in the third 
person as “the narrator,” and says “fancies unsought came crowding 
thick upon him”: 


In writing it out I added many ideas which seemed to grow of 
themselves upon the original stock; and many more added 
themselves when, years afterwards, I wrote it all over again for 
publication: but (this may interest some readers of “Alice” to 
know) every such idea and nearly every word of the dialogue, 
came of itself. 


Hugh Haughton remarks that this insistence on the automatism is “a 
founding state of dissociation comparable to psychoanalytic or 
Surrealistic ‘free association.’ ” Alice has been a heroine to the 
Surrealists as well as to the psychoanalytic movement. The description 
reminds me of Coleridge describing the composition of “Kubla Khan” as 
a series of vivid spectra rising involuntarily in his mind’s eye. But 
Coleridge thought mythically and metaphorically. Dodgson was a 
logician, a man whose dreams as well as his waking dreams were of 
problem solving, inventing new, useful devices to find the day of any 
calendar date in any year, new board games, new word games. What 
Dodgson found was not a primeval fairyland, nor any ancient gods or 
princess in gold, but the workings of the brain, the nature of language, 
as lived by both young girls and grown men. 


What can I really manage to remember of my early readings and 
rereadings of the Alice books? Three things I am fairly certain of. The 
first is the reading child’s pleasure at being alone in a world not subject 
to daily laws, either physical or conventional. I don’t think I ever 
“identified with” Alice, but I watched her, puzzling over the irrational 
and obstructive behavior of the creatures, having problems with time 
and space and speed and distance, making, so to speak, local and 
provisional attempts to make sense of things. The world was problematic, 
from instructions on bottles and impossibly tiny doors to the hurt 
feelings of mice and the rules of walking and cutting cakes in a mirror 
world. I felt, I think, both that she was doing better than I would have 
done—she was braver and more forthright—and that I was in a position 
to judge her. 

The second thing I remember is linguistic delight. It was Alice that 
made me conscious of thinking about words, from delight in the 


nonsense words and mad definitions in “Jabberwocky” to the ludicrous 
misinterpretations of the two Queens. 


Here the Red Queen began again. “Can you answer useful 
questions?” she said. “How is bread made?” 

“T know that!” Alice cried eagerly. “You take some flour——” 

“Where do you pick the flower?” the White Queen asked. “In a 
garden, or in the hedges?” 

“Well, it isn’t picked at all,” Alice explained: “it’s ground——” 

“How many acres of ground?” said the White Queen. “You 
mustn’t leave out so many things.” 


The third thing I remember—though how I should have put it into 
words as a child I do not know—is that this was a book about working 
out who you were. About identity, constant and threatened. I was 
pleasantly frightened by Alice’s changes of size, by her chin hitting her 
feet, which I thought was dreadfully funny, by her growing as large as 
the house she was in, by her long-necked peering into the nest of the 
pigeon who disconcertingly categorized her as a serpent. I am now fairly 
sure that this sense of fluid size and identity feels very different to 
children from how it appears to adults. Children are in fact always 
changing size, and many of them seem to believe, as my own son did, 
that adults get smaller and younger as children get larger and older. It is 
not really to do with puberty or sexual maturity, as many interpretations 
of Alice have argued. It is about something earlier, more primitive than 
that. You have only to think of the pleasures of fairy tales—the 
anticipation of Love, the fulfillment of wishes, the punishment of evil— 
to realize how very different the world of Alice is. It is a world in which 
odd lessons are learned and odd rules are perceived, by trial and error, 
to exist—quite safely, because this is a world of nonsense. 

The worlds of both the Alice books are in fact constructed the way 
children, and also adults, construct the worlds they play in. The world of 
Alice in Wonderland is constructed as children construct imaginary 
places, by giving speech to animals, and animating inanimate toys like 
playing cards. It is serious play—Freud observed in his essay on creative 
writers and daydreaming how important to children were the identities 
they gave to imaginary and inanimate objects like toys and counters, 


how they used these imaginary games to explore themselves and their 
identities. It is significant in this context that Alice has no dolls and 
meets no imaginary children—except the howling baby in the Duchess’s 
kitchen whose transformation into a pig is one of the really disturbing 
moments in the story. Alice’s inability to hold or cradle that creature, as 
opposed to her considerable ability to converse with most others, 
indicates the kind of play that that child found useful and pleasant. It 
wasn’t imaginary babies. 

It is worth observing that the human beings in Alice in Wonderland— 
the episodes containing the Duchess and the Mad Hatter, and the 
particular kinds of domestic disorder to do with cooking and eating and 
serving food that go with them—were later additions to a tale that was 
originally much more simply about talking beasts and animated playing 
cards, a cardboard society a clever child can set up, or as Alice does, 
blow away when they get out of hand. 

The first book begins with a real rabbit hole and an agitated talking 
rabbit with a watch. The second begins with real kittens who become 
chessboard queens, and talking flowers who are passionate and 
contradictory. The frisson of pleasure the reader, adult and child, gets 
from the argumentative nature of the creatures is partly due to the sense 
we have that the imagination has animated them successfully and fully 
enough for them really to be able to answer back. They are small things, 
play things, which grow into power and energy. They arouse various 
emotions—Alice can hurt their feelings and kick them out of chimneys 
into breaking glass. Some critics have found the large real puppy Alice 
meets—which doesn’t talk and doesn’t play—to be an incongruity. It is— 
but it is a kind of paradoxical guarantee that Alice has entered the world 
of the small, the tiny, through the keyhole, and partakes in that reality, 
not that of the real, rough puppy. 

Serious play needs rules, as anyone knows who has tried to play cards 
with a child who makes up rules as you go along. Perhaps one reason for 
Carroll’s greatness is that he knew perfectly how to combine the anarchy 
of the playful but purposeful imagination with the sense of 
order/disorder that underlies both logic and nonsense. The best book I 
know on Carroll is by Elizabeth Sewell, published in 1952, and is called 
The Field of Nonsense. In it she examines the nonsense writings of both 
Carroll and Edward Lear, discussing their word play, their attitude to 


numbers and rules, their incongruities and inventions. She argues that 
Nonsense is a highly conscious business and is concerned with sense and 
logic, not with the vagueness and emotion of dream. Nonsense indeed 
closes off the logical world from the world of the vague and the 
passionate, and the disorder created by its disruptions and non sequiturs 
is different from the gothic or the magical. Both Carroll and Lear, she 
says, were obsessively orderly men, makers of categories and lists and 
timetables. Carroll invented word games such as Doublets and Syzygies 
with rules for transforming one word into another (or introducing 
WALRUS to CARPENTER) and was said to be trying to invent a chess 
game with words instead of armies. Sewell makes a splendid case for the 
affinity of nursery rhymes (as opposed to fairy tales) with Nonsense. 
Nursery rhymes, like Nonsense, depend on the regular accidents of the 
nature of language itself—the rhyming of pig and wig, the reduction of 
violence to slapstick, the closed, finished worlds. In Through the Looking- 
Glass Alice’s journey across the squared landscape of the chessboard is 
punctuated by encounters with nursery-rhyme creatures who mangle 
language and are doomed to repeat their fall from the wall or battle for 
the Crown however they wriggle, like Humpty Dumpty, to control 
language and set it to work differently. 

It took me a long time to be able to stand back far enough to see how 
important it is to the emotional atmosphere of both books that the Kings 
and Queens who inhabit them are cardboard and counters. They have 
real character. Carroll’s description of the three Queens in “Alice on the 
Stage” is as illuminating as his rhapsodies about Alice are irritating. 


Each of course had to preserve, through all her eccentricities, a 
certain queenly dignity. That was essential. And as _ for 
distinguishing traits, I pictured to myself the Queen of Hearts as a 
sort of embodiment of ungovernable passion—a blind and aimless 
Fury. The Red Queen I pictured as a Fury, but of another type; her 
passion must be cold and calm; she must be formal and strict, yet 
not unkindly; pedantic to the tenth degree, the concentrated 
essence of all governesses! Lastly the White Queen seemed to my 
dreaming fancy, gentle, stupid, fat and pale; helpless as an infant; 
and with a slow, maundering bewildered air about her just 
suggesting imbecility, but never quite passing into it; that would 


be, I think, fatal to any comic effect she might otherwise produce. 


It is the precise relation of Fury to life as a game of croquet played with 
flamingos and hedgehogs, of pedantry and near-imbecility with the 
movement from pawn to crowning, that is the genius of the form of 
Alice, elaborately structured and yet human. So that when Alice meets 
real philosophical problems of great depth—is she dreaming the Red 
King or is he dreaming her? Or whether “glory” can be made to mean “a 
nice knock-down argument,” and if not, how not and why not?—they 
are contained in a pattern of the forms of thought and the possibilities of 
language. It is this that makes the wood “where things have no names” 
so moving, though it only lasts a page and a half. It begins with Alice 
considering herself—after she lost her name—like a lost dog—“ ‘answers 
to the name of “Dash:” had on a brass collar’ ”—and ends with Alice 
walking in amity through the wood with a fawn who, like Alice the 
pawn, has forgotten its name, only to bound away in alarm when it 
recognizes her again as “a human child.” (As distinguished from dog and 
fawn to which Carroll later compared her in his essay, quoted above.) 

The mystery of the Red King’s dream gripped me as a child, whereas it 
was not until I was an adult that I started to puzzle about the world of 
things without names, without language, without the forms of thought 
that went with language. The clue to the enduring fascination and 
greatness of the Alice books lies in language, and the way in which we 
are made of language quite as much as of flesh and blood and passions. 
The Freud who analyzed the linguistic mechanisms of jokes is a better 
guide to the essence of Alice than the Freud of the dreamed sexual 
metaphor, key and keyhole, tears and amniotic fluid, of The Interpretation 
of Dreams. Alice was loved by Joyce and by Nabokov, who translated the 
books into Russian. It is play, and word-play, and its endless intriguing 
puzzles continue to reveal themselves long after we have ceased to be 
children. But it seems important to be able to remember the first 
innocent reading, the first flexing of the muscles of the mind. I thought 
for years that I myself had made the link in my own mind between the 
lost rose-garden full of children and laughter in T. S. Eliot’s “Four 
Quartets” and the inaccessible garden in Alice in Wonderland. Then I 
discovered that the connection was in Eliot’s mind also. 


A. S. Byatt is a novelist and short-story writer who has also published 
essays and reviews. She also works in radio and television. Until 1983 
she taught English and American literature at University College, 
London. Her novels include the Booker Prize-winning Possession, which 
is available in a Modern Library clothbound edition, and the quartet The 
Virgin in the Garden, Still Life, Babel Tower, and A Whistling Woman. Her 
short-story collections include Elementals, The Djinn in the Nightingale’s 
Eye, and The Matisse Stories. 


A NOTE ON THE TEXT 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland was first published in 1865, with an 
initial print run of two thousand copies. When John Tenniel objected to 
the inferior reproduction of his accompanying illustrations, Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) deferred to the renowned artist’s 
judgment and recalled the printing at his own expense. The book was 
reprinted later that year, to the satisfaction of both the author and the 
artist. 

Through the Looking-Glass and What Alice Found There was published in 
1871. In 1896, two years before his death, Dodgson made detailed 
corrections to both Alice books, primarily altering punctuation and 
hyphenation. The resulting texts were published by Macmillan in 1897. 
This Modern Library Paperback Classic is set from the 1908 Miniature 
Editions published by Macmillan. 

Obvious typographical errors have been silently corrected. 


All in the golden afternoon! 
Full leisurely we glide; 
For both our oars, with little? skill, By little arms are plied, 


While little hands make vain pretence Our wanderings to guide. 


Ah, cruel Three! In such an hour, Beneath such dreamy weather, 
To beg a tale of breath too weak To stir the tiniest feather! 


Yet what can one poor voice avail Against three tongues together? 


Imperious Prima flashes forth Her edict “to begin it”— In gentler 
tone Secunda hopes “There will be nonsense in it!”— While 


Tertia? interrupts the tale Not more than once a minute. 


Anon, to sudden silence won, In fancy they pursue 
The dream-child moving through a land Of wonders wild and 
new, 


In friendly chat with bird or beast— And half believe it true. 


And ever, as the story drained The wells of fancy dry, 
And faintly strove that weary one To put the subject by, 
“The rest next time—” “It is next time!” 


The happy voices cry. 


Thus grew the tale of Wonderland: Thus slowly, one by one, 
Its quaint events were hammered out— And now the tale is done, 


And home we steer, a merry crew, Beneath the setting sun. 


Alice! a childish story take, And with a gentle hand 
Lay it where Childhood’s dreams are twined In Memory’s mystic 
band, 


Like pilgrim’s wither’d wreath of flowers Pluck’d in a far-off land. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES 


IN WONDERLAND 


CHAPTER I 


Down THE Rassit-HoLe 


Alice was beginning to get very tired of sitting by her sister on the bank, 
and of having nothing to do: once or twice she had peeped into the book 
her sister was reading, but it had no pictures or conversations in it, “and 
what is the use of a book,” thought Alice, “without pictures or 
conversations?” 

So she was considering in her own mind (as well as she could, for the 
hot day made her feel very sleepy and stupid) whether the pleasure of 
making a daisy-chain would be worth the trouble of getting up and 
picking the daisies, when suddenly a White Rabbit with pink eyes ran 
close by her. 

There was nothing so very remarkable in that; nor did Alice think it so 
very much out of the way to hear the Rabbit say to itself, “Oh dear! Oh 
dear! I shall be too late!” (when she thought it over afterwards, it 
occurred to her that she ought to have wondered at this, but at the time 
it all seemed quite natural); but when the Rabbit actually took a watch 
out of its waistcoat-pocket, and looked at it, and then hurried on, Alice 
started to her feet, for it flashed across her mind that she had never 
before seen a rabbit with either a waistcoat-pocket, or a watch to take 
out of it, and burning with curiosity, she ran across the field after it, and 
was just in time to see it pop down a large rabbit-hole under the hedge. 


In another moment down went Alice after it, never once considering 
how in the world she was to get out again. 

The rabbit-hole went straight on like a tunnel for some way, and then 
dipped suddenly down, so suddenly that Alice had not a moment to 
think about stopping herself before she found herself falling down what 
seemed to be a very deep well. 

Either the well was very deep, or she fell very slowly, for she had 
plenty of time as she went down to look about her, and to wonder what 
was going to happen next. First, she tried to look down and make out 
what she was coming to, but it was too dark to see anything; then she 
looked at the sides of the well, and noticed that they were filled with 
cupboards and book-shelves: here and there she saw maps and pictures 
hung upon pegs. She took down a jar from one of the shelves as she 
passed; it was labelled “ORANGE MARMALADE,” but to her great 
disappointment it was empty: she did not like to drop the jar for fear of 
killing somebody underneath, so managed to put it into one of the 
cupboards as she fell past it. 

“Well!” thought Alice to herself. “After such a fall as this, I shall think 
nothing of tumbling down stairs! How brave they'll all think me at 
home! Why, I wouldn’t say anything about it, even if I fell off the top of 
the house!” (Which was very likely true.) 


Down, down, down. Would the fall never come to an end? “I wonder 
how many miles I’ve fallen by this time?” she said aloud. “I must be 
getting somewhere near the centre of the earth. Let me see: that would 
be four thousand miles down. I think—” (for, you see, Alice had learnt 
several things of this sort in her lessons in the schoolroom, and though 
this was not a very good opportunity for showing off her knowledge, as 
there was no one to listen to her, still it was good practice to say it over) 
“ves, that’s about the right distance—but then I wonder what Latitude 
or Longitude [ve got to?” (Alice had no idea what Latitude was, or 
Longitude either, but thought they were nice grand words to say.) 

Presently she began again. “I wonder if I shall fall right through the 
earth! How funny itll seem to come out among the people that walk 
with their heads downwards! The Antipathies,! I think—” (she was 
rather glad there was no one listening, this time, as it didn’t sound at all 
the right word) “—but I shall have to ask them what the name of the 
country is, you know. Please, Ma’am, is this New Zealand or Australia?” 
(and she tried to curtsey as she spoke—fancy curtseying as you’re falling 
through the air! Do you think you could manage it?) “And what an 
ignorant little girl she’ll think me! No, it’ll never do to ask: perhaps I 
shall see it written up somewhere.” 

Down, down, down. There was nothing else to do, so Alice soon began 
talking again. “Dinah’ll miss me very much to-night, I should think!” 
(Dinah2 was the cat.) “I hope they’ll remember her saucer of milk at tea- 
time. Dinah, my dear, I wish you were down here with me! There are no 
mice in the air, I’m afraid, but you might catch a bat, and that’s very like 
a mouse, you know. But do cats eat bats, I wonder?” And here Alice 
began to get rather sleepy, and went on saying to herself, in a dreamy 
sort of way, “Do cats eat bats? Do cats eat bats?” and sometimes, “Do 
bats eat cats?” for, you see, as she couldn’t answer either question, it 
didn’t much matter which way she put it. She felt that she was dozing 
off, and had just begun to dream that she was walking hand in hand 
with Dinah, and saying to her very earnestly, “Now, Dinah, tell me the 
truth: did you ever eat a bat?” when suddenly, thump! thump! down she 
came upon a heap of sticks and dry leaves, and the fall was over. 

Alice was not a bit hurt, and she jumped up on to her feet in a 
moment: she looked up, but it was all dark overhead; before her was 
another long passage, and the White Rabbit was still in sight, hurrying 


down it. There was not a moment to be lost: away went Alice like the 
wind, and was just in time to hear it say, as it turned the corner, “Oh my 
ears and whiskers, how late it’s getting!” She was close behind it when 
she turned the corner, but the Rabbit was no longer to be seen: she 
found herself in a long, low hall, which was lit up by a row of lamps 
hanging from the roof. 

There were doors all round the hall, but they were all locked; and 
when Alice had been all the way down one side and up the other, trying 
every door, she walked sadly down the middle, wondering how she was 
ever to get out again. 

Suddenly she came upon a little three-legged table, all made of solid 
glass; there was nothing on it but a tiny golden key, and Alice’s first idea 
was that this might belong to one of the doors of the hall; but, alas! 
either the locks were too large, or the key was too small, but at any rate 
it would not open any of them. However, on the second time round, she 
came upon a low curtain she had not noticed before, and behind it was a 
little door about fifteen inches high: she tried the little golden key in the 
lock, and to her great delight it fitted! 
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Alice opened the door and found that it led into a small passage, not 
much larger than a rat-hole: she knelt down and looked along the 
passage into the loveliest garden you ever saw. How she longed to get 
out of that dark hall, and wander about among those beds of bright 
flowers and those cool fountains, but she could not even get her head 
through the doorway; “and even if my head would go through,” thought 
poor Alice, “it would be of very little use without my shoulders. Oh, how 
I wish I could shut up like a telescope! I think I could, if I only knew 
how to begin.” For, you see, so many out-of-the-way things had 
happened lately, that Alice had begun to think that very few things 
indeed were really impossible. 

There seemed to be no use in waiting by the little door, so she went 
back to the table, half hoping she might find another key on it, or at any 
rate a book of rules for shutting people up like telescopes: this time she 
found a little bottle on it, (“which certainly was not here before,” said 
Alice,) and tied round the neck of the bottle was a paper label, with the 


words “DRINK ME” beautifully printed on it in large letters. 

It was all very well to say “Drink me,” but the wise little Alice was not 
going to do that in a hurry. “No, Ill look first,” she said, “and see 
whether it’s marked ‘poison’ or not”; for she had read several nice little 
stories? about children who had got burnt, and eaten up by wild beasts, 
and other unpleasant things, all because they would not remember the 
simple rules their friends had taught them: such as, that a red-hot poker 
will burn you if you hold it too long; and that if you cut your finger very 
deeply with a knife, it usually bleeds; and she had never forgotten that, 
if you drink much from a bottle marked “poison,” it is most certain to 
disagree with you sooner or later. 

However, this bottle was not marked “poison,” so Alice ventured to 
taste it, and finding it very nice (it had, in fact, a sort of mixed flavour of 
cherry-tart, custard, pine-apple, roast turkey, toffee, and hot buttered 
toast,) she very soon finished it off. 
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“What a curious feeling!” said Alice. “I must be shutting up like a 
telescope.” 
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And so it was indeed: she was now only ten inches high, and her face 
brightened up at the thought that she was now the right size for going 
through the little door into that lovely garden. First, however, she 
waited for a few minutes to see if she was going to shrink any further: 
she felt a little nervous about this; “for it might end, you know,” said 
Alice to herself, “in my going out altogether, like a candle. I wonder 
what I should be like then?” And she tried to fancy what the flame of a 
candle looks like after the candle is blown out, for she could not 
remember ever having seen such a thing. 

After a while, finding that nothing more happened, she decided on 
going into the garden at once; but, alas for poor Alice! when she got to 


the door, she found she had forgotten the little golden key, and when 
she went back to the table for it, she found she could not possibly reach 
it: she could see it quite plainly through the glass, and she tried her best 
to climb up one of the legs of the table, but it was too slippery; and 
when she had tired herself out with trying, the poor little thing sat down 
and cried. 

“Come, there’s no use in crying like that!” said Alice to herself, rather 
sharply. “I advise you to leave off this minute!” She generally gave 
herself very good advice (though she very seldom followed it), and 
sometimes she scolded herself so severely as to bring tears into her eyes; 
and once she remembered trying to box her own ears for having cheated 
herself in a game of croquet she was playing against herself, for this 
curious child was very fond of pretending to be two people. “But it’s no 
use now,” thought poor Alice, “to pretend to be two people! Why, there’s 
hardly enough of me left to make one respectable person!” 

Soon her eye fell on a little glass box that was lying under the table: 
she opened it, and found in it a very small cake, on which the words 
“EAT ME” were beautifully marked in currants. “Well, I'll eat it,” said 
Alice, “and if it makes me grow larger, I can reach the key; and if it 
makes me grow smaller, I can creep under the door; so either way I'll get 
into the garden, and I don’t care which happens!” 

She ate a little bit, and said anxiously to herself, “Which way? Which 
way?” holding her hand on the top of her head to feel which way it was 
growing, and she was quite surprised to find that she remained the same 
size; to be sure, this is what generally happens when one eats cake, but 
Alice had got so much into the way of expecting nothing but out-of-the- 
way things to happen, that it seemed quite dull and stupid for life to go 
on in the common way. 

So she set to work, and very soon finished off the cake. 
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CHAPTER II 


Tue Poot oF TEARS 


“Curiouser and curiouser!” cried Alice (she was so much surprised, that 
for the moment she quite forgot how to speak good English); “now I’m 
opening out like the largest telescope that ever was! Good-bye, feet!” 
(for when she looked down at her feet, they seemed to be almost out of 
sight, they were getting so far off). “Oh, my poor little feet, I wonder 
who will put on your shoes and stockings for you now, dears? I’m sure I 
sha’n’t be able! I shall be a great deal too far off to trouble myself about 
you: you must manage the best way you can—but I must be kind to 
them,” thought Alice, “or perhaps they won’t walk the way I want to go! 
Let me see: I'll give them a new pair of boots every Christmas.” 
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And she went on planning to herself how she would manage it. “They 
must go by the carrier,” she thought; “and how funny it'll seem, sending 
presents to one’s own feet! And how odd the directions will look! 


Alice’s Right Foot, Esq. 
Hearthrug, 
near the Fender, ! 
(with Alice’s love). 


Oh dear, what nonsense I’m talking!” 

Just then her head struck against the roof of the hall: in fact she was 
now rather more than nine feet high, and she at once took up the little 
golden key and hurried off to the garden door. 
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Poor Alice! It was as much as she could do, lying down on one side, to 
look through into the garden with one eye; but to get through was more 
hopeless than ever: she sat down and began to cry again. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said Alice, “a great girl like 
you,” (she might well say this,) “to go on crying in this way! Stop this 
moment, I tell you!” But she went on all the same, shedding gallons of 
tears, until there was a large pool all round her, about four inches deep 
and reaching half down the hall. 

After a time she heard a little pattering of feet in the distance, and she 
hastily dried her eyes to see what was coming. It was the White Rabbit 
returning, splendidly dressed, with a pair of white kid gloves in one 
hand and a large fan in the other: he came trotting along in a great 
hurry, muttering to himself as he came, “Oh! the Duchess, the Duchess! 
Oh! won’t she be savage if I’ve kept her waiting!” Alice felt so desperate 
that she was ready to ask help of any one; so, when the Rabbit came 


near her, she began, in a low, timid voice, “If you please, sir———” The 
Rabbit started violently, dropped the white kid gloves and the fan, and 
skurried away into the darkness as hard as he could go. 

Alice took up the fan and gloves, and, as the hall was very hot, she 
kept fanning herself all the time she went on talking: “Dear, dear! How 
queer everything is to-day! And yesterday things went on just as usual. I 
wonder if I’ve been changed in the night? Let me think: was I the same 
when I got up this morning? I almost think I can remember feeling a 
little different. But if ’m not the same, the next question is, Who in the 
world am I? Ah, that’s the great puzzle!” And she began thinking over all 
the children she knew that were of the same age as herself, to see if she 
could have been changed for any of them. 

“fm sure ’m not Ada,”2 she said, “for her hair goes in such long 
ringlets, and mine doesn’t go in ringlets at all; and ’m sure I can’t be 
Mabel, for I know all sorts of things, and she, oh! she knows such a very 
little! Besides, she’s she, and I’m I, and—oh dear, how puzzling it all is! 
Pll try if I know all the things I used to know. Let me see: four times five 
is twelve, and four times six is thirteen, and four times seven is—oh 
dear! I shall never get to twenty at that rate! However, the 
Multiplication Table doesn’t signify: let’s try Geography. London is the 
capital of Paris, and Paris is the capital of Rome, and Rome—no, that’s 
all wrong, I’m certain! I must have been changed for Mabel! I’ll try and 
say ‘How doth the little—’ ” and she crossed her hands on her lap as if she 
were saying lessons, and began to repeat it, but her voice sounded 
hoarse and strange, and the words did not come the same as they used to 
do:— 


“How doth the little crocodile? 
Improve his shining tail, 

And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every golden scale! 


“How cheerfully he seems to grin, 
How neatly spread his claws, 

And welcomes little fishes in, 
With gently smiling jaws! 


“Tm sure those are not the right words,” said poor Alice, and her eyes 
filled with tears again as she went on. “I must be Mabel, after all, and I 
shall have to go and live in that poky little house, and have next to no 
toys to play with and oh! ever so many lessons to learn! No, ’ve made 
up my mind about it; if ’m Mabel, [ll stay down here! It’ll be no use 
their putting their heads down and saying ‘Come up again, dear!’ I shall 
only look up and say ‘Who am I, then? Tell me that first, and then, if I 
like being that person, Pll come up: if not, I'll stay down here till ’'m 
somebody else’—but, oh dear!” cried Alice, with a sudden burst of tears, 
“T do wish they would put their heads down! I am so very tired of being 
all alone here!” 

As she said this she looked down at her hands, and was surprised to 
see that she had put on one of the Rabbit’s little white kid gloves while 
she was talking. “How can I have done that?” she thought. “I must be 
growing small again.” She got up and went to the table to measure 
herself by it, and found that, as nearly as she could guess, she was now 
about two feet high, and was going on shrinking rapidly: she soon found 
out that the cause of this was the fan she was holding, and she dropped 
it hastily just in time to avoid shrinking away altogether. 

“That was a narrow escape!” said Alice, a good deal frightened at the 
sudden change, but very glad to find herself still in existence; “and now 
for the garden!” and she ran with all her speed back to the little door: 
but, alas! the little door was shut again, and the little golden key was 
lying on the glass table as before, “and things are worse than ever,” 
thought the poor child, “for I never was so small as this before, never! 
And I declare it’s too bad, that it is!” 


As she said these words her foot slipped, and in another moment, 
splash! she was up to her chin in salt water. Her first idea was that she 
had somehow fallen into the sea, “and in that case I can go back by 
railway,” she said to herself. (Alice had been to the seaside once in her 
life, and had come to the general conclusion, that wherever you go to on 
the English coast you find a number of bathing machines‘ in the sea, 
some children digging in the sand with wooden spades, then a row of 
lodging houses, and behind them a railway station.) However, she soon 
made out that she was in the pool of tears which she had wept when she 
was nine feet high. 

“T wish I hadn’t cried so much!” said Alice, as she swam about, trying 
to find her way out. “I shall be punished for it now, I suppose, by being 
drowned in my own tears! That will be a queer thing, to be sure! 
However, everything is queer to-day.” 

Just then she heard something splashing about in the pool a little way 
off, and she swam nearer to make out what it was: at first she thought it 
must be a walrus or hippopotamus, but then she remembered how small 
she was now, and she soon made out that it was only a mouse that had 
slipped in like herself. 

“Would it be of any use now,” thought Alice, “to speak to this mouse? 
Everything is so out-of-the-way down here, that I should think very 
likely it can talk: at any rate, there’s no harm in trying.” So she began: 
“O Mouse, do you know the way out of this pool? I am very tired of 
swimming about here, O Mouse!” (Alice thought this must be the right 


way of speaking to a mouse: she had never done such a thing before, but 
she remembered having seen in her brother’s Latin Grammar, “A mouse® 
—of a mouse—to a mouse—a mouse—O mouse!”) The Mouse looked at 
her rather inquisitively, and seemed to her to wink with one of its little 
eyes, but it said nothing. 

“Perhaps it doesn’t understand English,” thought Alice; “I daresay it’s 
a French mouse, come over with William the Conqueror.”® (For, with all 
her knowledge of history, Alice had no very clear notion how long ago 
anything had happened.) So she began again: “Ow est ma chatte?” which 
was the first sentence in her French lesson-book. The mouse gave a 
sudden leap out of the water, and seemed to quiver all over with fright. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon!” cried Alice hastily, afraid that she had hurt the 
poor animal’s feelings. “I quite forgot you didn’t like cats.” 

“Not like cats!” cried the Mouse, in a shrill, passionate voice. “Would 
you like cats if you were me?” 

“Well, perhaps not,” said Alice in a soothing tone: “don’t be angry 
about it. And yet I wish I could show you our cat Dinah: I think you’d 
take a fancy to cats if you could only see her. She is such a dear quiet 
thing,” Alice went on, half to herself, as she swam lazily about in the 
pool, “and she sits purring so nicely by the fire, licking her paws and 
washing her face—and she is such a nice soft thing to nurse—and she’s 
such a capital one for catching mice——oh, I beg your pardon!” cried 
Alice again, for this time the Mouse was bristling all over, and she felt 
certain it must be really offended. “We won’t talk about her any more if 
you’d rather not.” 


“We, indeed!” cried the Mouse, who was trembling down to the end of 
his tail. “As if I would talk on such a subject! Our family always hated 
cats: nasty, low, vulgar things! Don’t let me hear the name again!” 

“T won’t indeed!” said Alice, in a great hurry to change the subject of 
conversation. “Are you—are you fond—of—of dogs?” The Mouse did not 
answer, so Alice went on eagerly: “There is such a nice little dog near 
our house I should like to show you! A little bright-eyed terrier, you 
know, with oh, such long curly brown hair! And it'll fetch things when 
you throw them, and it’ll sit up and beg for its dinner, and all sorts of 
things—I can’t remember half of them—and it belongs to a farmer, you 
know, and he says it’s so useful, it’s worth a hundred pounds! He says it 
kills all the rats and—oh dear!” cried Alice in a sorrowful tone, “I’m 
afraid I’ve offended it again!” For the Mouse was swimming away from 
her as hard as it could go, and making quite a commotion in the pool as 
it went. 

So she called softly after it, “Mouse, dear! Do come back again, and 
we won't talk about cats or dogs either, if you don’t like them!” When 
the Mouse heard this, it turned round and swam slowly back to her: its 
face was quite pale (with passion, Alice thought), and it said in a low 
trembling voice, “Let us get to the shore, and then [ll tell you my 
history, and you'll understand why it is I hate cats and dogs.” 

It was high time to go, for the pool was getting quite crowded with the 
birds and animals that had fallen into it: there were a Duck and a Dodo, 


a Lory and an Eaglet,” and several other curious creatures. Alice led the 
way, and the whole party swam to the shore. 


CHAPTER III 


A Caucus-RAce AND A LonG TALE 


They were indeed a queer-looking party that assembled on the bank— 
the birds with draggled feathers, the animals with their fur clinging close 
to them, and all dripping wet, cross, and uncomfortable. 

The first question of course was, how to get dry again: they had a 
consultation about this, and after a few minutes it seemed quite natural 
to Alice to find herself talking familiarly with them, as if she had known 
them all her life. Indeed, she had quite a long argument with the Lory, 
who at last turned sulky, and would only say “I am older than you, and 
must know better;” and this Alice would not allow without knowing how 
old it was, and, as the Lory positively refused to tell its age, there was no 
more to be said. 

At last the Mouse,! who seemed to be a person of authority among 
them, called out “Sit down, all of you, and listen to me! I’ll soon make 
you dry enough!” They all sat down at once, in a large ring, with the 
Mouse in the middle. Alice kept her eyes anxiously fixed on it, for she 
felt sure she would catch a bad cold if she did not get dry very soon. 

“Ahem!” said the Mouse with an important air. “Are you all ready? 
This is the driest thing I know. Silence all round, if you please! ‘William 
the Conqueror, whose cause was favoured by the pope, was soon 
submitted to by the English, who wanted leaders, and had been of late 
much accustomed to usurpation and conquest. Edwin and Morcar, the 
earls of Mercia and Northumbria—’ ” 

“Ugh!” said the Lory, with a shiver. 

“T beg your pardon!” said the Mouse, frowning, but very politely. “Did 
you speak?” 

“Not I!” said the Lory hastily. 

“T thought you did,” said the Mouse. “—I proceed. ‘Edwin and Morcar, 
the earls of Mercia and Northumbria, declared for him: and even 
Stigand, the patriotic archbishop of Canterbury, found it advisable—’ ” 


“Found what?” said the Duck. 

“Found it,” the Mouse replied rather crossly: “of course you know 
what ‘it’ means.” 

“T know what ‘it’ means well enough, when IJ find a thing,” said the 
Duck; “it’s generally a frog or a worm. The question is, what did the 
archbishop find?” 

The Mouse did not notice this question, but hurriedly went on, “ ‘— 
found it advisable to go with Edgar Atheling to meet William and offer 
him the crown. William’s conduct at first was moderate. But the 
insolence of his Normans2—’ How are you getting on now, my dear?” it 
continued, turning to Alice as it spoke. 

“As wet as ever,” said Alice in a melancholy tone: “it doesn’t seem to 
dry me at all.” 

“In that case,” said the Dodo solemnly, rising to its feet, “I move that 
the meeting adjourn, for the immediate adoption of more energetic 
remedies——” 

“Speak English!” said the Eaglet. “I don’t know the meaning of half 
those long words, and, what’s more, I don’t believe you do either!” And 
the Eaglet bent down its head to hide a smile: some of the other birds 
tittered audibly. “What I was going to say,” said the Dodo in an offended 
tone, “was, that the best thing to get us dry would be a Caucus-race.” 

“What is a Caucus-race?”3 said Alice; not that she much wanted to 
know, but the Dodo had paused as if it thought that somebody ought to 
speak, and no one else seemed inclined to say anything. 

“Why,” said the Dodo, “the best way to explain it is to do it.” (And, as 
you might like to try the thing yourself some winter day, I will tell you 
how the Dodo managed it.) 

First it marked out a race-course, in a sort of circle, (“the exact shape 
doesn’t matter,” it said,) and then all the party were placed along the 
course, here and there. There was no “One, two, three, and away,” but 
they began running when they liked, and left off when they liked, so that 
it was not easy to know when the race was over. However, when they 
had been running half an hour or so, and were quite dry again, the Dodo 
suddenly called out “The race is over!” and they all crowded round it, 
panting, and asking “But who has won?” 

This question the Dodo could not answer without a great deal of 
thought, and it stood for a long time with one finger pressed upon its 


forehead (the position in which you usually see Shakespeare, in the 
pictures of him), while the rest waited in silence. At last the Dodo said 
“Everybody has won, and all must have prizes.” 

“But who is to give the prizes?” quite a chorus of voices asked. 

“Why, she, of course,” said the Dodo, pointing to Alice with one finger; 
and the whole party at once crowded round her, calling out in a 
confused way, “Prizes! Prizes!” 

Alice had no idea what to do, and in despair she put her hand in her 
pocket, and pulled out a box of comfits* (luckily the salt water had not 
got into it), and handed them round as prizes. There was exactly one a- 
piece all round. 

“But she must have a prize herself, you know,” said the Mouse. 

“Of course,” the Dodo replied very gravely. 

“What else have you got in your pocket?” it went on, turning to Alice. 

“Only a thimble,” said Alice sadly. 

“Hand it over here,” said the Dodo. 

Then they all crowded round her once more, while the Dodo solemnly 
presented the thimble, saying “We beg your acceptance of this elegant 
thimble;” and, when it had finished this short speech, they all cheered. 

Alice thought the whole thing very absurd, but they all looked so 
grave that she did not dare to laugh; and, as she could not think of 
anything to say, she simply bowed, and took the thimble, looking as 
solemn as she could. 
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The next thing was to eat the comfits; this caused some noise and 
confusion, as the large birds complained that they could not taste theirs, 
and the small ones choked and had to be patted on the back. However, it 
was over at last, and they sat down again in a ring, and begged the 
Mouse to tell them something more. 

“You promised to tell me your history, you know,” said Alice, “and 
why it is you hate—C and D,” she added in a whisper, half afraid that it 
would be offended again. 

“Mine is a long and sad tale!” said the Mouse, turning to Alice and 
sighing. 

“Tt is a long tail, certainly,” said Alice, looking down with wonder at 
the Mouse’s tail; “but why do you call it sad?” And she kept on puzzling 
about it while the Mouse was speaking, so that her idea of the tale was 
something like this: —— 
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“Fury said to 
a mouse, That 
he met in the 
house, ‘Let 
us both go 
to law: / 
will prose- 
cute you.— 
Come, I'll 
take no de- 
nial: We 
must have 
the trial; 
For really 
this morn- 
ing I’ve 
nothing 
to do! 
Said the 
mouse to 
the cur, 


‘Such a 
trial, dear 
sir. With 
no jury 
or judge, 
would 
be wast- 
ing our 
breath.’ 
‘TH be 


“You are not attending!” said the Mouse to Alice severely. “What are 
you thinking of?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Alice very humbly: “you had got to the fifth 
bend, I think?” 

“T had not!” cried the Mouse, angrily. 

“A knot!” said Alice, always ready to make herself useful, and looking 
anxiously about her. “Oh, do let me help to undo it!” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” said the Mouse, getting up and 
walking away. “You insult me by talking such nonsense!” 

“T didn’t mean it!” pleaded poor Alice. “But you’re so easily offended, 
you know!” 

The Mouse only growled in reply. 

“Please come back and finish your story!” Alice called after it. And the 
others all joined in chorus, “Yes, please do!” but the Mouse only shook 
its head impatiently and walked a little quicker. 

“What a pity it wouldn’t stay!” sighed the Lory, as soon as it was quite 
out of sight; and an old Crab took the opportunity of saying to her 
daughter “Ah, my dear! Let this be a lesson to you never to lose your 
temper!” “Hold your tongue, Ma!” said the young Crab, a little 
snappishly. “You’re enough to try the patience of an oyster!” 

“I wish I had our Dinah here, I know I do!” said Alice aloud, 


addressing nobody in particular. “She’d soon fetch it back!” 

“And who is Dinah, if I might venture to ask the question?” said the 
Lory. 

Alice replied eagerly, for she was always ready to talk about her pet: 
“Dinah’s our cat. And she’s such a capital one for catching mice, you 
can’t think! And oh, I wish you could see her after the birds! Why, she’ll 
eat a little bird as soon as look at it!” 

This speech caused a remarkable sensation among the party. Some of 
the birds hurried off at once; one old Magpie began wrapping itself up 
very carefully, remarking “I really must be getting home; the night-air 
doesn’t suit my throat!” and a Canary called out in a trembling voice to 
its children “Come away, my dears! It’s high time you were all in bed!” 
On various pretexts they all moved off, and Alice was soon left alone. 

“T wish I hadn’t mentioned Dinah!” she said to herself in a melancholy 
tone. “Nobody seems to like her down here, and I’m sure she’s the best 
cat in the world! Oh, my dear Dinah! I wonder if I shall ever see you any 
more!” And here poor Alice began to cry again, for she felt very lonely 
and low-spirited. In a little while, however, she again heard a little 
pattering of footsteps in the distance, and she looked up eagerly, half 
hoping that the Mouse had changed his mind, and was coming back to 
finish his story. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tue Rassit SENDS IN A LITTLE BILL 


It was the White Rabbit, trotting slowly back again, and looking 
anxiously about as it went, as if it had lost something; and she heard it 
muttering to itself, “The Duchess! The Duchess! Oh my dear paws! Oh 
my fur and whiskers! She’ll get me executed, as sure as ferrets are 
ferrets! Where can I have dropped them, I wonder?” Alice guessed in a 
moment that it was looking for the fan and the pair of white kid gloves, 
and she very good-naturedly began hunting about for them, but they 
were nowhere to be seen—everything seemed to have changed since her 
swim in the pool, and the great hall, with the glass table and the little 
door, had vanished completely. 

Very soon the Rabbit noticed Alice, as she went hunting about, and 
called out to her in an angry tone, “Why, Mary Ann,! what are you doing 
out here? Run home this moment, and fetch me a pair of gloves and a 
fan! Quick, now!” And Alice was so much frightened that she ran off at 
once in the direction it pointed to, without trying to explain the mistake 
it had made. 

“He took me for his housemaid,” she said to herself as she ran. “How 
surprised he’ll be when he finds out who I am! But I’d better take him 
his fan and gloves—that is, if I can find them.” As she said this, she came 
upon a neat little house, on the door of which was a bright brass plate 
with the name W. RABBIT engraved upon it. She went in without 
knocking, and hurried up stairs, in great fear lest she should meet the 
real Mary Ann, and be turned out of the house before she had found the 
fan and gloves. 

“How queer it seems,” Alice said to herself, “to be going messages for 
a rabbit! I suppose Dinah’ll be sending me on messages next!” And she 
began fancying the sort of thing that would happen: “ ‘Miss Alice! Come 
here directly, and get ready for your walk!’ ‘Coming in a minute, nurse! 
But I’ve got to watch this mouse-hole till Dinah comes back, and see that 


the mouse doesn’t get out.’ Only I don’t think,” Alice went on, “that 
they’d let Dinah stop in the house if it began ordering people about like 
that!” 

By this time she had found her way into a tidy little room with a table 
in the window, and on it (as she had hoped) a fan and two or three pairs 
of tiny white kid gloves: she took up the fan and a pair of the gloves, and 
was just going to leave the room, when her eye fell upon a little bottle 
that stood near the looking-glass. There was no label this time with the 
words “DRINK ME,” but nevertheless she uncorked it and put it to her 
lips. “I know something interesting is sure to happen,” she said to herself, 
“whenever I eat or drink anything; so I'll just see what this bottle does. I 
do hope it’ll make me grow large again, for really ’m quite tired of 
being such a tiny little thing!” 

It did so indeed, and much sooner than she had expected: before she 
had drunk half the bottle, she found her head pressing against the 
ceiling, and had to stoop to save her neck from being broken. She hastily 
put down the bottle, saying to herself, “That’s quite enough—I hope I 
sha’n’t grow any more—As it is, I can’t get out at the door—I do wish I 
hadn’t drunk quite so much!” 

Alas! it was too late to wish that! She went on growing and growing, 
and very soon had to kneel down on the floor: in another minute there 
was not even room for this, and she tried the effect of lying down with 
one elbow against the door, and the other arm curled round her head. 
Still she went on growing, and, as a last resource, she put one arm out of 
the window, and one foot up the chimney, and said to herself “Now I 
can do no more, whatever happens. What will become of me?” 


Luckily for Alice, the little magic bottle had now had its full effect, 
and she grew no larger: still it was very uncomfortable, and, as there 
seemed to be no sort of chance of her ever getting out of the room again, 
no wonder she felt unhappy. 

“It was much pleasanter at home,” thought poor Alice, “when one 
wasn’t always growing larger and smaller, and being ordered about by 
mice and rabbits. I almost wish I hadn’t gone down that rabbit-hole— 
and yet—and yet—it’s rather curious, you know, this sort of life! I do 
wonder what can have happened to me! When I used to read fairy-tales, 
I fancied that kind of thing never happened, and now here I am in the 
middle of one! There ought to be a book written about me, that there 
ought! And when I grow up, [ll write one—but ’m grown up now,” she 
added in a sorrowful tone; “at least there’s no room to grow up any more 
here.” 

“But then,” thought Alice, “shall I never get any older than I am now? 
That’ll be a comfort, one way—never to be an old woman—but then— 
always to have lessons to learn! Oh, I shouldn’t like that!” 

“Oh, you foolish Alice!” she answered herself. “How can you learn 
lessons in here! Why, there’s hardly room for you, and no room at all for 
any lesson-books!” 

And so she went on, taking first one side and then the other, and 
making quite a conversation of it altogether; but after a few minutes she 


heard a voice outside, and stopped to listen. 

“Mary Ann! Mary Ann!” said the voice. “Fetch me my gloves this 
moment!” Then came a little pattering of feet on the stairs. Alice knew it 
was the Rabbit coming to look for her, and she trembled till she shook 
the house, quite forgetting that she was now about a thousand times as 
large as the Rabbit, and had no reason to be afraid of it. 

Presently the Rabbit came up to the door, and tried to open it; but as 
the door opened inwards, and Alice’s elbow was pressed hard against it, 
that attempt proved a failure. Alice heard it say to itself “Then I'll go 
round and get in at the window.” 

“That you won't!” thought Alice, and, after waiting till she fancied she 
heard the Rabbit just under the window, she suddenly spread out her 
hand, and made a snatch in the air. She did not get hold of anything, but 
she heard a little shriek and a fall, and a crash of broken glass, from 
which she concluded that it was just possible it had fallen into a 
cucumber frame,? or something of the sort. 

Next came an angry voice—the Rabbit’s—“Pat! Pat! Where are you?” 
And then a voice she had never heard before, “Sure then I’m here! 
Digging for apples,? yer honour!” 

“Digging for apples, indeed!” said the Rabbit angrily. “Here! Come and 
help me out of this!” (Sounds of more broken glass.) 

“Now tell me, Pat, what’s that in the window?” 

“Sure, it’s an arm, yer honour!” (He pronounced it “arrum.”) 

“An arm, you goose! Who ever saw one that size? Why, it fills the 
whole window!” 

“Sure it does, yer honour: but it’s an arm for all that.” 

“Well it’s got no business there, at any rate: go and take it away!” 

There was a long silence after this, and Alice could only hear whispers 
now and then; such as, “Sure, I don’t like it, yer honour, at all, at all!” 
“Do as I tell you, you coward!” and at last she spread out her hand 
again, and made another snatch in the air. This time there were two little 
shrieks, and more sounds of broken glass. “What a number of cucumber 
frames there must be!” thought Alice. “I wonder what they’ll do next! As 
for pulling me out of the window, I only wish they could! I’m sure I don’t 
want to stay in here any longer!” 


She waited for some time without hearing anything more: at last came 
a rumbling of little cart-wheels, and the sound of a good many voices all 
talking together: she made out the words: “Where’s the other ladder?— 
Why I hadn’t to bring but one; Bill’s got the other—Bill! Fetch it here, 
lad!—Here, put ’em up at this corner—No, tie ’em together first—they 
don’t reach half high enough yet—Oh! they’ll do well enough; don’t be 
particular—Here, Bill! catch hold of this rope—Will the roof bear?— 
Mind that loose slate—Oh, it’s coming down! Heads below!” (a loud 
crash) “—Now, who did that?—It was Bill, I fancy—Who’s to go down 
the chimney?—Nay, I sha’n’t! You do it!—That I won’t, then! Bill’s to go 
down—Here, Bill! the master says you’ve to go down the chimney!” 

“Oh! So Bill’s got to come down the chimney, has he?” said Alice to 
herself. “Why, they seem to put everything upon Bill! I wouldn’t be in 
Bill’s place for a good deal: this fireplace is narrow, to be sure; but I 
think I can kick a little!” 

She drew her foot as far down the chimney as she could, and waited 
till she heard a little animal (she couldn’t guess what sort it was) 


scratching and scrambling about in the chimney close above her: then, 
saying to herself “This is Bill,” she gave one sharp kick, and waited to 
see what would happen next. 

The first thing she heard was a general chorus of “There goes Bill!” 
then the Rabbit’s voice alone—“Catch him, you by the hedge!” then 
silence, and then another confusion of voices—“Hold up his head— 
Brandy now—Don’t choke him—How was it, old fellow? What happened 
to you? Tell us all about it!” 
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At last came a little feeble, squeaking voice, (“That’s Bill,” thought 


Alice,) “Well, I hardly know—No more, thank ye; ’'m better now—but 
I’m a deal too flustered to tell you—all I know is, something comes at me 
like a Jack-in-the-box, and up I goes like a sky-rocket!” 

“So you did, old fellow!” said the others. 

“We must burn the house down!” said the Rabbit’s voice. And Alice 
called out as loud as she could, “If you do, I’ll set Dinah at you!” 

There was a dead silence instantly, and Alice thought to herself “I 
wonder what they will do next! If they had any sense, they’d take the 
roof off.” After a minute or two they began moving about again, and 
Alice heard the Rabbit say “A barrowful will do, to begin with.” 

“A barrowful of what?” thought Alice. But she had not long to doubt, 
for the next moment a shower of little pebbles came rattling in at the 
window, and some of them hit her in the face. “I’ll put a stop to this,” 
she said to herself, and shouted out “You’d better not do that again!” 
which produced another dead silence. 

Alice noticed with some surprise that the pebbles were all turning into 
little cakes as they lay on the floor, and a bright idea came into her 
head. “If I eat one of these cakes,” she thought, “it’s sure to make some 
change in my size; and, as it can’t possibly make me larger, it must make 
me smaller, I suppose.” 

So she swallowed one of the cakes, and was delighted to find that she 
began shrinking directly. As soon as she was small enough to get 
through the door, she ran out of the house, and found quite a crowd of 
little animals and birds waiting outside. The poor little Lizard, Bill, was 
in the middle, being held up by two guinea-pigs, who were giving it 
something out of a bottle. They all made a rush at Alice the moment she 
appeared; but she ran off as hard as she could, and soon found herself 
safe in a thick wood. 

“The first thing I’ve got to do,” said Alice to herself, as she wandered 
about in the wood, “is to grow to my right size again; and the second 
thing is to find my way into that lovely garden. I think that will be the 
best plan.” 

It sounded an excellent plan, no doubt, and very neatly and simply 
arranged; the only difficulty was, that she had not the smallest idea how 
to set about it; and, while she was peering about anxiously among the 
trees, a little sharp bark just over her head made her look up in a great 
hurry. 


An enormous puppy‘ was looking down at her with large round eyes, 
and feebly stretching out one paw, trying to touch her. “Poor little 
thing!” said Alice, in a coaxing tone, and she tried hard to whistle to it; 
but she was terribly frightened all the time at the thought that it might 
be hungry, in which case it would be very likely to eat her up in spite of 
all her coaxing. 


Hardly knowing what she did, she picked up a little bit of stick, and 
held it out to the puppy; whereupon the puppy jumped into the air off 
all its feet at once, with a yelp of delight, and rushed at the stick, and 
made believe to worry it; then Alice dodged behind a great thistle, to 
keep herself from being run over; and the moment she appeared on the 
other side, the puppy made another rush at the stick, and tumbled head 
over heels in its hurry to get hold of it; then Alice, thinking it was very 
like having a game of play with a carthorse, and expecting every 
moment to be trampled under its feet, ran round the thistle again; then 


the puppy began a series of short charges at the stick, running a very 
little way forwards each time and a long way back, and barking hoarsely 
all the while, till at last it sat down a good way off, panting, with its 
tongue hanging out of its mouth, and its great eyes half shut. 

This seemed to Alice a good opportunity for making her escape; so she 
set off at once, and ran till she was quite tired and out of breath, and till 
the puppy’s bark sounded quite faint in the distance. 

“And yet what a dear little puppy it was!” said Alice, as she leant 
against a buttercup to rest herself, and fanned herself with one of the 
leaves. “I should have liked teaching it tricks very much, if—if ’d only 
been the right size to do it! Oh, dear! I’d nearly forgotten that I’ve got to 
grow up again! Let me see—how is it to be managed? I suppose I ought 
to eat or drink something or other; but the great question is, what?” 

The great question certainly was, what? Alice looked all round her at 
the flowers and the blades of grass, but she could not see anything that 
looked like the right thing to eat or drink under the circumstances. There 
was a large mushroom growing near her, about the same height as 
herself; and, when she had looked under it, and on both sides of it, and 
behind it, it occurred to her that she might as well look and see what 
was on the top of it. 

She stretched herself up on tiptoe, and peeped over the edge of the 
mushroom, and her eyes immediately met those of a large blue 
caterpillar, that was sitting on the top with its arms folded, quietly 
smoking a long hookah,° and taking not the smallest notice of her or of 
anything else. 


CHAPTER V 


ADVICE FROM A CATERPILLAR 


The Caterpillar and Alice looked at each other for some time in silence: 
at last the Caterpillar took the hookah out of its mouth, and addressed 
her in a languid, sleepy voice. 

“Who are you?” said the Caterpillar. 

This was not an encouraging opening for a conversation. Alice replied, 
rather shyly, “I—I hardly know, sir, just at present—at least I know who 
I was when I got up this morning, but I think I must have been changed 
several times since then.” 

“What do you mean by that?” said the Caterpillar sternly. “Explain 
yourself!” 

“T can’t explain myself, ’'m afraid, sir,” said Alice, “because I’m not 
myself, you see.” 

“T don’t see,” said the Caterpillar. 

“Tm afraid I can’t put it more clearly,” Alice replied very politely, “for 
I can’t understand it myself to begin with; and being so many different 
sizes in a day is very confusing.” 

“Tt isn’t,” said the Caterpillar. 

“Well, perhaps you haven’t found it so yet,” said Alice, “but when you 
have to turn into a chrysalis—you will some day, you know—and then 
after that into a butterfly, I should think you'll feel it a little queer, won’t 
you?” 


“Not a bit,” said the Caterpillar. 

“Well, perhaps your feelings may be different,” said Alice; “all I know 
is, it would feel very queer to me.” 

“You!” said the Caterpillar contemptuously. “Who are you?” 

Which brought them back again to the beginning of the conversation. 
Alice felt a little irritated at the Caterpillar’s making such very short 
remarks, and she drew herself up and said, very gravely, “I think you 
ought to tell me who you are, first.” 

“Why?” said the Caterpillar. 

Here was another puzzling question; and as Alice could not think of 


any good reason, and as the Caterpillar seemed to be in a very 
unpleasant state of mind, she turned away. 

“Come back!” the Caterpillar called after her. “I’ve something 
important to say!” 

This sounded promising, certainly: Alice turned and came back again. 

“Keep your temper,” said the Caterpillar. 

“Is that all?” said Alice, swallowing down her anger as well as she 
could. 

“No,” said the Caterpillar. 

Alice thought she might as well wait, as she had nothing else to do, 
and perhaps after all it might tell her something worth hearing. For 
some minutes it puffed away without speaking, but at last it unfolded its 
arms, took the hookah out of its mouth again, and said “So you think 
you’re changed, do you?” 

“Tm afraid I am, sir,” said Alice; “I can’t remember things as I used— 
and I don’t keep the same size for ten minutes together!” 

“Can’t remember what things?” said the Caterpillar. 

“Well, P’ve tried to say ‘How doth the little busy bee,’ but it all came 
different!” Alice replied in a very melancholy voice. 

“Repeat ‘You are old, Father William,’ ” said the Caterpillar. 

Alice folded her hands, and began:— 
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“You are old, Father William,”! the young man said, 
“And your hair has become very white; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 

Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 


“In my youth,” Father William replied to his son, “I 
feared it might injure the brain; 
But, now that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 

Why, I do it again and again.” 
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“You are old,” said the youth, “as I mentioned before, 

And have grown most uncommonly fat; 

Yet you turned a back-somersault in at the door— 
Pray, what is the reason of that?” 


“In my youth,” said the sage, as he shook his grey 

locks, “I kept all my limbs very supple 

By the use of this ointment—one shilling the box— 
Allow me to sell you a couple?” 


“You are old,” said the youth, “and your jaws are too 
weak 

For anything tougher than suet; 
Yet you finished the goose, with the bones and the 
beak— 

Pray, how did you manage to do it?” 


“In my youth,” said his father, “I took to the law, And 
argued each case with my wife; 
And the muscular strength, which it gave to my jaw, 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 
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“You are old,” said the youth, “one would hardly 
suppose 
That your eye was as steady as ever; 
Yet you balance an eel on the end of your nose— 
What made you so awfully clever?” 


“I have answered three questions, and that is enough,” 
Said his father; “don’t give yourself airs! 

Do you think I can listen all day to such stuff? 
Be off, or I'll kick you down stairs!” 


“That is not said right,” said the Caterpillar. 

“Not quite right, I’m afraid,” said Alice, timidly; “some of the words 
have got altered.” 

“It is wrong from beginning to end,” said the Caterpillar decidedly, 
and there was silence for some minutes. 

The Caterpillar was the first to speak. 

“What size do you want to be?” it asked. 

“Oh, I’m not particular as to size,” Alice hastily replied: “only one 
doesn’t like changing so often, you know.” 

“T don’t know,” said the Caterpillar. 


Alice said nothing: she had never been so much contradicted in all her 
life before, and she felt that she was losing her temper. 

“Are you content now?” said the Caterpillar. 

“Well, I should like to be a little larger, sir, if you wouldn’t mind,” said 
Alice: “three inches is such a wretched height to be.” 

“It is a very good height indeed!” said the Caterpillar angrily, rearing 
itself upright as it spoke (it was exactly three inches high). 

“But I’m not used to it!” pleaded poor Alice in a piteous tone. And she 
thought to herself, “I wish the creatures wouldn’t be so easily offended!” 

“You'll get used to it in time,” said the Caterpillar; and it put the 
hookah into its mouth and began smoking again. 

This time Alice waited patiently until it chose to speak again. In a 
minute or two the Caterpillar took the hookah out of its mouth and 
yawned once or twice, and shook itself. Then it got down off the 
mushroom, and crawled away into the grass, merely remarking as it 
went, “One side will make you grow taller, and the other side will make 
you grow shorter.” 

“One side of what? The other side of what?” thought Alice to herself. 

“Of the mushroom,” said the Caterpillar, just as if she had asked it 
aloud; and in another moment it was out of sight. 

Alice remained looking thoughtfully at the mushroom for a minute, 
trying to make out which were the two sides of it; and as it was perfectly 
round, she found this a very difficult question. However, at last she 
stretched her arms round it as far as they would go, and broke off a bit 
of the edge with each hand. 

“And now which is which?” she said to herself, and nibbled a little of 
the right-hand bit to try the effect: the next moment she felt a violent 
blow underneath her chin: it had struck her foot! 

She was a good deal frightened by this very sudden change, but she 
felt that there was no time to be lost, as she was shrinking rapidly; so 
she set to work at once to eat some of the other bit. Her chin was 
pressed so closely against her foot, that there was hardly room to open 
her mouth; but she did it at last, and managed to swallow a morsel of 
the left-hand bit. 


“Come, my head’s free at last!” said Alice in a tone of delight, which 
changed into alarm in another moment, when she found that her 
shoulders were nowhere to be found: all she could see, when she looked 
down, was an immense length of neck, which seemed to rise like a stalk 
out of a sea of green leaves that lay far below her. 

“What can all that green stuff be?” said Alice. “And where have my 
shoulders got to? And oh, my poor hands, how is it I can’t see you?” She 
was moving them about as she spoke, but no result seemed to follow, 
except a little shaking among the distant green leaves. 

As there seemed to be no chance of getting her hands up to her head, 
she tried to get her head down to them, and was delighted to find that 
her neck would bend about easily in any direction, like a serpent. She 
had just succeeded in curving it down into a graceful zigzag, and was 
going to dive in among the leaves, which she found to be nothing but 
the tops of the trees under which she had been wandering, when a sharp 
hiss made her draw back in a hurry: a large pigeon had flown into her 
face, and was beating her violently with its wings. 

“Serpent!” screamed the Pigeon. 

“Tm not a serpent!” said Alice indignantly. “Let me alone.” 

“Serpent, I say again!” repeated the Pigeon, but in a more subdued 
tone, and added with a kind of sob, “I’ve tried every way, and nothing 
seems to suit them!” 

“T haven’t the least idea what you’re talking about,” said Alice. 

“T’ve tried the roots of trees, and I’ve tried banks, and I’ve tried 
hedges,” the Pigeon went on, without attending to her; “but those 
serpents! There’s no pleasing them!” 

Alice was more and more puzzled, but she thought there was no use in 
saying anything more till the Pigeon had finished. 

“As if it wasn’t trouble enough hatching the eggs,” said the Pigeon; 
“but I must be on the look-out for serpents night and day! Why, I haven’t 
had a wink of sleep these three weeks!” 

“Tm very sorry you’ve been annoyed,” said Alice, who was beginning 
to see its meaning. 

“And just as I’d taken the highest tree in the wood,” continued the 
Pigeon, raising its voice to a shriek, “and just as I was thinking I should 
be free of them at last, they must needs come wriggling down from the 
sky! Ugh, Serpent!” 
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“But I’m not a serpent, I tell you!” said Alice. “I’m a——P?m a——’ 

“Well! What are you?” said the Pigeon. “I can see you’re trying to 
invent something!” 

“I—I’m a little girl,” said Alice, rather doubtfully, as she remembered 
the number of changes she had gone through that day. 

“A likely story indeed!” said the Pigeon in a tone of the deepest 
contempt. “I’ve seen a good many little girls in my time, but never one 
with such a neck as that! No, no! You’re a serpent; and there’s no use 
denying it. I suppose you'll be telling me next that you never tasted an 
egg!” 

“T have tasted eggs, certainly,” said Alice, who was a very truthful 
child; “but little girls eat eggs quite as much as serpents do, you know.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said the Pigeon; “but if they do, why then they’re a 
kind of serpent, that’s all I can say.” 

This was such a new idea to Alice, that she was quite silent for a 
minute or two, which gave the Pigeon the opportunity of adding “You’re 
looking for eggs, I know that well enough; but what does it matter to me 
whether you're a little girl or a serpent?” 

“It matters a good deal to me,” said Alice hastily; “but ’'m not looking 
for eggs, as it happens; and if I was, I shouldn’t want yours: I don’t like 
them raw.” 

“Well, be off, then!” said the Pigeon in a sulky tone, as it settled down 
again into its nest. Alice crouched down among the trees as well as she 
could, for her neck kept getting entangled among the branches, and 
every now and then she had to stop and untwist it. After a while she 
remembered that she still held the pieces of mushroom in her hands, and 
she set to work very carefully, nibbling first at one and then at the other, 
and growing sometimes taller and sometimes shorter, until she had 
succeeded in bringing herself down to her usual height. 

It was so long since she had been anything near the right size, that it 
felt quite strange at first; but she got used to it in a few minutes, and 
began talking to herself, as usual. “Come, there’s half my plan done now! 
How puzzling all these changes are! I’m never sure what I’m going to be, 
from one minute to another! However, I’ve got back to my right size: the 
next thing is, to get into that beautiful garden—how is that to be done, I 
wonder?” As she said this, she came suddenly upon an open place, with 
a little house in it about four feet high. “Whoever lives there,” thought 


Alice, “it'll never do to come upon them this size: why, I should frighten 
them out of their wits!” So she began nibbling at the right-hand bit 
again, and did not venture to go near the house till she had brought 
herself down to nine inches high. 


CHAPTER VI 


Pic AND PEPPER 


For a minute or two she stood looking at the house, and wondering what 
to do next, when suddenly a footman in livery came running out of the 
wood—(she considered him to be a footman because he was in livery:! 
otherwise, judging by his face only, she would have called him a fish)— 
and rapped loudly at the door with his knuckles. It was opened by 
another footman in livery, with a round face and large eyes like a frog; 
and both footmen, Alice noticed, had powdered hair that curled all over 
their heads. She felt very curious to know what it was all about, and 
crept a little way out of the wood to listen. 

The Fish-Footman began by producing from under his arm a great 
letter, nearly as large as himself, and this he handed over to the other 
saying, in a solemn tone, “For the Duchess. An invitation from the Queen 
to play croquet.” The Frog-Footman repeated, in the same solemn tone, 
only changing the order of the words a little, “From the Queen. An 
invitation for the Duchess to play croquet.” 

Then they both bowed low, and their curls got entangled together. 
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Alice laughed so much at this, that she had to run back into the wood 
for fear of their hearing her; and, when she next peeped out, the Fish- 
Footman was gone, and the other was sitting on the ground near the 
door, staring stupidly up into the sky. 

Alice went timidly up to the door and knocked. 

“There’s no sort of use in knocking,” said the Footman, “and that for 
two reasons. First, because I’m on the same side of the door as you are; 
secondly, because they’re making such a noise inside, no one could 
possibly hear you.” And certainly there was a most extraordinary noise 
going on within—a constant howling and sneezing, and every now and 
then a great crash, as if a dish or kettle had been broken to pieces. 

“Please, then,” said Alice, “how am I to get in?” 


“There might be some sense in your knocking,” the Footman went on 
without attending to her, “if we had the door between us. For instance, 
if you were inside, you might knock, and I could let you out, you know.” 
He was looking up into the sky all the time he was speaking, and this 
Alice thought decidedly uncivil. “But perhaps he can’t help it,” she said 
to herself; “his eyes are so very nearly at the top of his head. But at any 
rate he might answer questions.—How am I to get in?” she repeated, 
aloud. 

“T shall sit here,” the Footman remarked, “till to-morrow——” 

At this moment the door of the house opened, and a large plate came 
skimming out, straight at the Footman’s head: it just grazed his nose, 
and broke to pieces against one of the trees behind him. 

“—_or next day, maybe,” the Footman continued in the same tone, 
exactly as if nothing had happened. 

“How am I to get in?” asked Alice again in a louder tone. 

“Are you to get in at all?” said the Footman. “That’s the first question, 
you know.” 

It was, no doubt: only Alice did not like to be told so. “It’s really 
dreadful,” she muttered to herself, “the way all the creatures argue. It’s 
enough to drive one crazy!” 

The Footman seemed to think this a good opportunity for repeating 
his remark, with variations. “I shall sit here,” he said, “on and off, for 
days and days.” 

“But what am I to do?” said Alice. 

“Anything you like,” said the Footman, and began whistling. 

“Ho, there’s no use in talking to him,” said Alice desperately: “he’s 
perfectly idiotic!” And she opened the door and went in. 

The door led right into a large kitchen, which was full of smoke from 
one end to the other: the Duchess was sitting on a three-legged stool in 
the middle, nursing a baby; the cook was leaning over the fire, stirring a 
large cauldron which seemed to be full of soup. 


“There’s certainly too much pepper in that soup!” Alice said to herself, 
as well as she could for sneezing. 

There was certainly too much of it in the air. Even the Duchess 
sneezed occasionally; and the baby was sneezing and howling alternately 
without a moment’s pause. The only things in the kitchen that did not 
sneeze, were the cook, and a large cat which was sitting on the hearth 
and grinning from ear to ear. 

“Please would you tell me,” said Alice a little timidly, for she was not 
quite sure whether it was good manners for her to speak first, “why your 
cat grins like that!” 

“Tt’s a Cheshire cat,”2 said the Duchess, “and that’s why. Pig!” 

She said the last word with such sudden violence that Alice quite 
jumped; but she saw in another moment that it was addressed to the 
baby, and not to her, so she took courage, and went on again:— 

“T didn’t know that Cheshire cats always grinned; in fact, I didn’t know 
that cats could grin.” 

“They all can,” said the Duchess; “and most of ’em do.” 

“T don’t know of any that do,” Alice said very politely, feeling quite 
pleased to have got into a conversation. 


“You don’t know much,” said the Duchess; “and that’s a fact.” 

Alice did not at all like the tone of this remark, and thought it would 
be as well to introduce some other subject of conversation. While she 
was trying to fix on one, the cook took the cauldron of soup off the fire, 
and at once set to work throwing everything within her reach at the 
Duchess and the baby—the fire-irons came first; then followed a shower 
of saucepans, plates, and dishes. The Duchess took no notice of them 
even when they hit her; and the baby was howling so much already, that 
it was quite impossible to say whether the blows hurt it or not. 

“Oh, please mind what you’re doing!” cried Alice, jumping up and 
down in an agony of terror. “Oh, there goes his precious nose;” as an 
unusually large saucepan flew close by it, and very nearly carried it off. 

“If everybody minded their own business,” the Duchess said in a 
hoarse growl, “the world would go round a deal faster than it does.” 

“Which would not be an advantage,” said Alice, who felt very glad to 
get an opportunity of showing off a little of her knowledge. “Just think 
what work it would make with the day and night! You see the earth 
takes twenty-four hours to turn round on its axis——” 

“Talking of axes,” said the Duchess, “chop off her head.” 

Alice glanced rather anxiously at the cook, to see if she meant to take 
the hint; but the cook was busily engaged in stirring the soup, and did 
not seem to be listening, so she ventured to go on again: “Twenty-four 
hours, I think; or is it twelve? I-——” 

“Oh, don’t bother me,” said the Duchess; “I never could abide figures!” 
And with that she began nursing her child again, singing a sort of lullaby 
to it as she did so, and giving it a violent shake at the end of every line: 


“Speak roughly to your little boy, 
And beat him when he sneezes; 
He only does it to annoy, 
Because he knows it teases.” 


Cuorus. 
(in which the cook and the baby joined):— 
“Wow! wow! wow!” 


While the Duchess sang the second verse of the song, she kept tossing 


the baby violently up and down, and the poor little thing howled so, that 
Alice could hardly hear the words:— 


“I speak severely to my boy, 
I beat him when he sneezes; 
For he can thoroughly enjoy 
The pepper when he pleases!” 


Cuorus. 
“Wow! wow! wow!” 
“Here! you may nurse it a bit, if you like!” the Duchess said to Alice, 
flinging the baby at her as she spoke. “I must go and get ready to play 
croquet with the Queen,” and she hurried out of the room. The cook 
threw a frying-pan after her as she went out, but it just missed her. 

Alice caught the baby with some difficulty, as it was a queer-shaped 
little creature, and held out its arms and legs in all directions, “just like a 
star-fish,” thought Alice. The poor little thing was snorting like a steam- 
engine when she caught it, and kept doubling itself up and straightening 
itself out again, so that altogether, for the first minute or two, it was as 
much as she could do to hold it. 

As soon as she had made out the proper way of nursing it, (which was 
to twist it up into a sort of knot, and then keep tight hold of its right ear 
and left foot, so as to prevent its undoing itself,) she carried it out into 
the open air. “If I don’t take this child away with me,” thought Alice, 
“they’re sure to kill it in a day or two: wouldn’t it be murder to leave it 
behind?” She said the last words out loud, and the little thing grunted in 
reply (it had left off sneezing by this time). “Don’t grunt,” said Alice; 
“that’s not at all a proper way of expressing yourself.” 

The baby grunted again, and Alice looked very anxiously into its face 
to see what was the matter with it. There could be no doubt that it had a 
very turn-up nose, much more like a snout than a real nose; also its eyes 
were getting extremely small for a baby: altogether Alice did not like the 
look of the thing at all. “But perhaps it was only sobbing,” she thought, 
and looked into its eyes again, to see if there were any tears. 

No, there were no tears. “If you’re going to turn into a pig, my dear,” 
said Alice, seriously, “I'll have nothing more to do with you. Mind now!” 


The poor little thing sobbed again (or grunted, it was impossible to say 
which), and they went on for some while in silence. 

Alice was just beginning to think to herself, “Now, what am I to do 
with this creature when I get it home?” when it grunted again, so 
violently, that she looked down into its face in some alarm. This time 
there could be no mistake about it: it was neither more nor less than a 
pig, and she felt that it would be quite absurd for her to carry it any 
further. 

So she set the little creature down, and felt quite relieved to see it trot 
quietly away into the wood. “If it had grown up,” she said to herself, “it 
would have made a dreadfully ugly child: but it makes rather a 
handsome pig, I think.” And she began thinking over other children she 
knew, who might do very well as pigs, and was just saying to herself, “if 
one only knew the right way to change them——” when she was a little 
startled by seeing the Cheshire Cat sitting on a bough of a tree a few 
yards off. 

The Cat only grinned when it saw Alice. It looked good-natured, she 
thought: still it had very long claws and a great many teeth, so she felt 
that it ought to be treated with respect. 

“Cheshire Puss,” she began, rather timidly, as she did not at all know 
whether it would like the name: however, it only grinned a little wider. 
“Come, it’s pleased so far,” thought Alice, and she went on. “Would you 
tell me, please, which way I ought to go from here?” 

“That depends a good deal on where you want to get to,” said the Cat. 

“T don’t much care where——” said Alice. 

“Then it doesn’t matter which way you go,” said the Cat. 

“—___so long as I get somewhere,” Alice added as an explanation. 


“Oh, you’re sure to do that,” said the Cat, “if you only walk long 
enough.” 

Alice felt that this could not be denied, so she tried another question. 
“What sort of people live about here?” 

“In that direction,” the Cat said, waving its right paw round, “lives a 
Hatter: and in that direction,” waving the other paw, “lives a March 
Hare.‘ Visit either you like: they’re both mad.” 

“But I don’t want to go among mad people,” Alice remarked. 

“Oh, you can’t help that,” said the Cat: “we’re all mad here. I’m mad. 
You’re mad.” 

“How do you know I’m mad?” said Alice. 


“You must be,” said the Cat, “or you wouldn’t have come here.” 

Alice didn’t think that proved it at all; however, she went on. “And 
how do you know that you’re mad?” 

“To begin with,” said the Cat, “a dog’s not mad. You grant that?” 

“T suppose so,” said Alice. 

“Well, then,” the Cat went on, “you see a dog growls when it’s angry, 
and wags its tail when it’s pleased. Now I growl when I’m pleased, and 
wag my tail when I’m angry. Therefore I’m mad.” 

“T call it purring, not growling,” said Alice. 

“Call it what you like,” said the Cat. “Do you play croquet with the 


Queen to-day?” 

“T should like it very much,” said Alice, “but I haven’t been invited 
yet.” 

“You'll see me there,” said the Cat, and vanished. 

Alice was not much surprised at this, she was getting so used to queer 
things happening. While she was looking at the place where it had been, 
it suddenly appeared again. 

“By-the-bye, what became of the baby?” said the Cat. “Id nearly 
forgotten to ask.” 

“Tt turned into a pig,” Alice quietly said, just as if it had come back in 
a natural way. 

“T thought it would,” said the Cat, and vanished again. 

Alice waited a little, half expecting to see it again, but it did not 
appear, and after a minute or two she walked on in the direction in 
which the March Hare was said to live. “I’ve seen hatters before,” she 
said to herself; “the March Hare will be much the most interesting, and 
perhaps, as this is May, it won’t be raving mad—at least not so mad as it 
was in March.” As she said this, she looked up, and there was the Cat 
again, sitting on a branch of a tree. 

“Did you say pig, or fig?” said the Cat. 

“T said pig,” replied Alice; “and I wish you wouldn’t keep appearing 
and vanishing so suddenly: you make one quite giddy.” 

“All right,” said the Cat; and this time it vanished quite slowly, 
beginning with the end of the tail, and ending with the grin, which 
remained some time after the rest of it had gone. 


“Well! ve often seen a cat without a grin,” thought Alice, “but a grin 
without a cat! It’s the most curious thing I ever saw in all my life.” 

She had not gone much farther before she came in sight of the house 
of the March Hare: she thought it must be the right house, because the 
chimneys were shaped like ears and the roof was thatched with fur. It 
was so large a house, that she did not like to go nearer till she had 
nibbled some more of the left-hand bit of mushroom, and raised herself 
to about two feet high: even then she walked up towards it rather 
timidly, saying to herself “Suppose it should be raving mad after all! I 
almost wish I'd gone to see the Hatter instead!” 


CHAPTER VII 


A Map Tea-Party 


There was a table set out under a tree in front of the house, and the 
March Hare and the Hatter were having tea at it: a Dormouse! was 
sitting between them, fast asleep, and the other two were using it as a 
cushion resting their elbows on it, and talking over its head. “Very 
uncomfortable for the Dormouse,” thought Alice; “only, as it’s asleep, I 
suppose it doesn’t mind.” 

The table was a large one, but the three were all crowded together at 
one corner of it. “No room! No room!” they cried out when they saw 
Alice coming. “There’s plenty of room!” said Alice indignantly, and she 
sat down in a large armchair at one end of the table. 

“Have some wine,” the March Hare said in an encouraging tone. 

Alice looked all round the table, but there was nothing on it but tea. “I 
don’t see any wine,” she remarked. 

“There isn’t any,” said the March Hare. 

“Then it wasn’t very civil of you to offer it,” said Alice angrily. 

“Tt wasn’t very civil of you to sit down without being invited,” said the 
March Hare. 

“T didn’t know it was your table,” said Alice; “it’s laid for a great many 
more than three.” 

“Your hair wants cutting,” said the Hatter. He had been looking at 
Alice for some time with great curiosity, and this was his first speech. 

“You should learn not to make personal remarks,” Alice said with 
some severity; “it’s very rude.” 

The Hatter opened his eyes very wide on hearing this; but all he said 
was “Why is a raven like a writing-desk?”2 

“Come, we shall have some fun now!” thought Alice. “I’m glad they’ve 
begun asking riddles,—I believe I can guess that,” she added aloud. 

“Do you mean that you think you can find out the answer to it?” said 
the March Hare. 


“Exactly so,” said Alice. 

“Then you should say what you mean,” the March Hare went on. 

“T do,” Alice hastily replied; “at least—at least I mean what I say— 
that’s the same thing, you know.” 

“Not the same thing a bit!” said the Hatter. “Why, you might just as 
well say that ‘I see what I eat’ is the same thing as ‘I eat what I see’!” 
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“You might just as well say,” added the March Hare, “that ‘I like what 
I get’ is the same thing as ‘I get what I like’!” 

“You might just as well say,” added the Dormouse, which seemed to 
be talking in his sleep, “that ‘I breathe when I sleep’ is the same thing as 
‘I sleep when I breathe’!” 

“Tt is the same thing with you,” said the Hatter; and here the 
conversation dropped, and the party sat silent for a minute, while Alice 
thought over all she could remember about ravens and writing-desks, 
which wasn’t much. 

The Hatter was the first to break the silence. “What day of the month 
is it?” he said, turning to Alice: he had taken his watch out of his pocket, 
and was looking at it uneasily, shaking it every now and then, and 
holding it to his ear. 

Alice considered a little, and then said, “The fourth.”> 


“Two days wrong!” sighed the Hatter. “I told you butter wouldn’t suit 
the works!” he added, looking angrily at the March Hare. 

“Tt was the best butter,” the March Hare meekly replied. 

“Yes, but some crumbs must have got in as well,” the Hatter 
grumbled: “you shouldn’t have put it in with the bread-knife.” 

The March Hare took the watch and looked at it gloomily: then he 
dipped it into his cup of tea, and looked at it again: but he could think of 
nothing better to say than his first remark, “It was the best butter, you 
know.” 

Alice had been looking over his shoulder with some curiosity. “What a 
funny watch!” she remarked. “It tells the day of the month, and doesn’t 
tell what o’clock it is!” 

“Why should it?” muttered the Hatter. “Does your watch tell you what 
year it is?” 

“Of course not,” Alice replied very readily: “but that’s because it stays 
the same year for such a long time together.” 

“Which is just the case with mine,” said the Hatter. 

Alice felt dreadfully puzzled. The Hatter’s remark seemed to have no 
meaning in it, and yet it was certainly English. “I don’t quite 
understand,” she said as politely as she could. 

“The Dormouse is asleep again,” said the Hatter, and he poured a little 
hot tea upon its nose. 

The Dormouse shook its head impatiently, and said, without opening 
its eyes, “Of course, of course; just what I was going to remark myself.” 

“Have you guessed the riddle yet?” the Hatter said, turning to Alice 
again. 

“No, I give it up,” Alice replied: “what’s the answer?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” said the Hatter. 

“Nor I,” said the Hare. 

Alice sighed wearily. “I think you might do something better with the 
time,” she said, “than waste it asking riddles with no answers.” 

“If you knew Time as well as I do,” said the Hatter, “you wouldn’t talk 
about wasting it. It’s him.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Alice. 

“Of course you don’t!” the Hatter said, tossing his head 
contemptuously. “I dare say you never even spoke to Time!” 

“Perhaps not,” Alice cautiously replied: “but I know I have to beat 


time when I learn music.” 

“Ah! that accounts for it,” said the Hatter. “He won’t stand beating. 
Now, if you only kept on good terms with him, he’d do almost anything 
you liked with the clock. For instance, suppose it were nine o’clock in 
the morning, just time to begin lessons: you’d only have to whisper a 
hint to Time, and round goes the clock in a twinkling! Half-past one, 
time for dinner!” 

(“I only wish it was,” the March Hare said to itself in a whisper.) 

“That would be grand, certainly,” said Alice thoughtfully: “but then—I 
shouldn’t be hungry for it, you know.” 

“Not at first, perhaps,” said the Hatter: “but you could keep it to half- 
past one as long as you liked.” 

“Ts that the way you manage?” Alice asked. 

The Hatter shook his head mournfully. 

“Not I!” he replied. “We quarrelled last March—just before he went 
mad you know——” (pointing with his tea-spoon at the March Hare,) 
“—___it was at the great concert given by the Queen of Hearts, and I had 
to sing 


‘Twinkle, twinkle, little bat!4 
How I wonder what you’re at!’ 


You know the song, perhaps?” 
“[ve heard something like it,” said Alice. 
“It goes on, you know,” the Hatter continued, “in this way:— 


‘Up above the world you fly, 
Like a tea-tray in the sky. 
Twinkle, twinkle——’ ” 


Here the Dormouse shook itself, and began singing in its sleep 
“Twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, twinkle——” and went on so long that they had 
to pinch it to make it stop. 

“Well, I’'d hardly finished the first verse,” said the Hatter, “when the 
Queen jumped up and bawled out ‘He’s murdering the time! Off with his 
head!’ ” 

“How dreadfully savage!” exclaimed Alice. 


“And ever since that,” the Hatter went on in a mournful tone, “he 
won’t do a thing I ask! It’s always six o’clock now.” 


A bright idea came into Alice’s head. “Is that the reason so many tea- 
things are put out here?” she asked. 

“Yes, that’s it,” said the Hatter with a sigh: “it’s always tea-time, and 
we've no time to wash the things between whiles.” 

“Then you keep moving round, I suppose?” said Alice. 

“Exactly so,” said the Hatter: “as the things get used up.” 

“But what happens when you come to the beginning again?” Alice 
ventured to ask. 

“Suppose we change the subject,” the March Hare interrupted, 
yawning. “I’m getting tired of this. I vote the young lady tells us a story.” 

“Ym afraid I don’t know one,” said Alice, rather alarmed at the 
proposal. 

“Then the Dormouse shall!” they both cried. “Wake up, Dormouse!” 
And they pinched it on both sides at once. 

The Dormouse slowly opened his eyes. “I wasn’t asleep,” he said in a 
hoarse, feeble voice: “I heard every word you fellows were saying.” 

“Tell us a story!” said the March Hare. 

“Yes, please do!” pleaded Alice. 

“And be quick about it,” added the Hatter, “or you'll be asleep again 


before it’s done.” 

“Once upon a time there were three little sisters,” the Dormouse began 
in a great hurry; “and their names were Elsie, Lacie, and Tillie;> and they 
lived at the bottom of a well——” 

“What did they live on?” said Alice, who always took a great interest 
in questions of eating and drinking. 

“They lived on treacle,” said the Dormouse, after thinking a minute 
or two. 

“They couldn’t have done that, you know,” Alice gently remarked; 
“they'd have been ill.” 

“So they were,” said the Dormouse; “very ill.” 

Alice tried a little to fancy to herself what such an extraordinary way 
of living would be like, but it puzzled her too much, so she went on: 
“But why did they live at the bottom of a well?” 

“Take some more tea,” the March Hare said to Alice, very earnestly. 

“[ve had nothing yet,” Alice replied in an offended tone, “so I can’t 
take more.” 

“You mean you can’t take less,” said the Hatter: “it’s very easy to take 
more than nothing.” 

“Nobody asked your opinion,” said Alice. 

“Who’s making personal remarks now?” the Hatter asked 
triumphantly. 

Alice did not quite know what to say to this: so she helped herself to 
some tea and bread-and-butter, and then turned to the Dormouse, and 
repeated her question. “Why did they live at the bottom of a well?” 

The Dormouse again took a minute or two to think about it, and then 
said, “It was a treacle-well.” 

“There’s no such thing!” Alice was beginning very angrily, but the 
Hatter and the March Hare went “Sh! sh!” and the Dormouse sulkily 
remarked “If you can’t be civil, you’d better finish the story for yourself.” 

“No, please go on!” Alice said very humbly. “I won’t interrupt you 
again. I dare say there may be one.” 

“One, indeed!” said the Dormouse indignantly. However, he consented 
to go on. “And so these three little sisters—they were learning to draw, 
you know——” 

“What did they draw?” said Alice, quite forgetting her promise. 

“Treacle,” said the Dormouse, without considering at all this time. 


“T want a clean cup,” interrupted the Hatter: “let’s all move one place 
on.” 

He moved on as he spoke, and the Dormouse followed him: the March 
Hare moved into the Dormouse’s place, and Alice rather unwillingly took 
the place of the March Hare. The Hatter was the only one who got any 
advantage from the change: and Alice was a good deal worse off than 
before, as the March Hare had just upset the milk-jug into his plate. 

Alice did not wish to offend the Dormouse again, so she began very 
cautiously: “But I don’t understand. Where did they draw the treacle 
from?” 

“You can draw water out of a water-well,” said the Hatter; “so I should 
think you could draw treacle out of a treacle-well—eh, stupid?” 

“But they were in the well,” Alice said to the Dormouse, not choosing 
to notice this last remark. 

“Of course they were,” said the Dormouse; “——well in.” 

This answer so confused poor Alice, that she let the Dormouse go on 
for some time without interrupting it. 

“They were learning to draw,” the Dormouse went on, yawning and 
rubbing its eyes, for it was getting very sleepy; “and they drew all 
manner of things—everything that begins with an M——” 

“Why with an M?” said Alice. 

“Why not?” said the March Hare. 

Alice was silent. 

The Dormouse had closed its eyes by this time, and was going off into 
a doze; but, on being pinched by the Hatter, it woke up again with a 
little shriek, and went on: “———that begins with an M, such as mouse- 
traps, and the moon, and memory, and muchness—you know you say 
things are ‘much of a muchness’7—did you ever see such a thing as a 
drawing of a muchness?” 
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“Really, now you ask me,” said Alice, very much confused, “I don’t 
think——” 

“Then you shouldn’t talk,” said the Hatter. 

This piece of rudeness was more than Alice could bear: she got up in 
great disgust, and walked off; the Dormouse fell asleep instantly, and 
neither of the others took the least notice of her going, though she 
looked back once or twice, half hoping that they would call after her: the 
last time she saw them, they were trying to put the Dormouse into the 
teapot. 

“At any rate I’ll never go there again!” said Alice as she picked her way 
through the wood. “It’s the stupidest tea-party I ever was at in all my 
life!” 

Just as she said this, she noticed that one of the trees had a door 
leading right into it. “That’s very curious!” she thought. “But 
everything’s curious to-day. I think I may as well go in at once.” And in 
she went. 

Once more she found herself in the long hall, and close to the little 
glass table. “Now, Pll manage better this time,” she said to herself, and 
began by taking the little golden key, and unlocking the door that led 
into the garden. Then she set to work nibbling at the mushroom (she had 
kept a piece of it in her pocket) till she was about a foot high: then she 
walked down the little passage: and then—she found herself at last in the 
beautiful garden, among the bright flower-beds and the cool fountains. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE QUEEN’s CROQUET-GROUND 


A large rose-tree stood near the entrance of the garden: the roses 
growing on it were white, but there were three gardeners at it, busily 
painting them red. Alice thought this a very curious thing, and she went 
nearer to watch them, and just as she came up to them she heard one of 
them say “Look out now, Five! Don’t go splashing paint over me like 
that!” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Five in a sulky tone. “Seven jogged my 
elbow.” 

On which Seven looked up and said “That’s right, Five! Always lay the 
blame on others!” 

“You’d better not talk!” said Five. “I heard the Queen say only 
yesterday you deserved to be beheaded!” 

“What for?” said the one who had first spoken. 

“That’s none of your business, Two!” said Seven. 

“Yes, it is his business!” said Five. “And I’ll tell him—it was for 
bringing the cook tulip-roots instead of onions.” 

Seven flung down his brush, and had just begun “Well, of all the 
unjust things——” when his eye chanced to fall upon Alice, as she stood 
watching them, and he checked himself suddenly: the others looked 
round also, and all of them bowed low. 


“Would you tell me,” said Alice, a little timidly, “why you are painting 
those roses.” 

Five and Seven said nothing, but looked at Two. Two began in a low 
voice, “Why, the fact is, you see, Miss, this here ought to have been a red 
rose-tree,! and we put a white one in by mistake; and if the Queen was 
to find it out, we should all have our heads cut off, you know. So you 
see, Miss, we’re doing our best afore she comes, to——” At this moment, 
Five, who had been anxiously looking across the garden, called out “The 
Queen! The Queen!” and the three gardeners instantly threw themselves 
flat upon their faces. There was a sound of many footsteps, and Alice 
looked round eager to see the Queen. 

First came ten soldiers carrying clubs; these were all shaped like the 
three gardeners oblong and flat, with their hands and feet at the corners: 
next the ten courtiers; these were ornamented all over with diamonds, 
and walked two and two, as the soldiers did. After these came the royal 
children; there were ten of them, and the little dears came jumping 


merrily along hand in hand, in couples; they were all ornamented with 
hearts. Next came the guests, mostly Kings and Queens, and among them 
Alice recognised the White Rabbit: it was talking in a hurried, nervous 
manner, smiling at everything that was said, and went by without 
noticing her. Then followed the Knave of Hearts,2 carrying the King’s 
crown on a crimson velvet cushion; and, last of all this grand procession, 
came THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS. 

Alice was rather doubtful whether she ought not to lie down on her 
face like the three gardeners, but she could not remember ever having 
heard of such a rule at processions; “and besides, what would be the use 
of a procession,” thought she, “if people had all to lie down upon their 
faces, so that they couldn’t see it?” So she stood still where she was, and 
waited. 

When the procession came opposite to Alice, they all stopped and 
looked at her, and the Queen said severely, “Who is this?” She said it to 
the Knave of Hearts, who only bowed and smiled in reply. 

“Tdiot!” said the Queen, tossing her head impatiently; and, turning to 
Alice, she went on, “What’s your name, child?” 

“My name is Alice, so please your Majesty,” said Alice very politely; 
but she added, to herself, “Why, they’re only a pack of cards, after all. I 
needn’t be afraid of them!” 

“And who are these?” said the Queen, pointing to the three gardeners 
who were lying round the rose-tree; for, you see, as they were lying on 
their faces, and the pattern on their backs was the same as the rest of the 
pack, she could not tell whether they were gardeners, or soldiers, or 
courtiers, or three of her own children. 

“How should I know?” said Alice, surprised at her own courage. “It’s 
no business of mine.” 

The Queen turned crimson with fury, and, after glaring at her for a 
moment like a wild beast, screamed “Off with her head! Off——” 


“Nonsense!” said Alice, very loudly and decidedly, and the Queen was 
silent. 

The King laid his hand upon her arm, and timidly said “Consider, my 
dear: she is only a child!” 

The Queen turned angrily away from him, and said to the Knave 
“Turn them over!” 

The Knave did so, very carefully, with one foot. 

“Get up!” said the Queen, in a shrill, loud voice, and the three 
gardeners instantly jumped up, and began bowing to the King, the 
Queen, the royal children, and everybody else. 

“Leave off that!” screamed the Queen. “You make me giddy.” And 
then, turning to the rose-tree, she went on, “What have you been doing 
here?” 

“May it please your Majesty,” said Two, in a very humble tone, going 
down on one knee as he spoke, “we were trying——” 

“T see!” said the Queen, who had meanwhile been examining the 


roses. “Off with their heads!” and the procession moved on, three of the 
soldiers remaining behind to execute the unfortunate gardeners, who ran 
to Alice for protection. 

“You sha’n’t be beheaded!” said Alice, and she put them into a large 
flower-pot that stood near. The three soldiers wandered about for a 
minute or two, looking for them, and then quietly marched off after the 
others. 

“Are their heads off?” shouted the Queen. 

“Their heads are gone, if it please your Majesty!” the soldiers shouted 
in reply. 

“That’s right!” shouted the Queen. “Can you play croquet?”? 

The soldiers were silent, and looked at Alice, as the question was 
evidently meant for her. 

“Yes!” shouted Alice. 

“Come on, then!” roared the Queen, and Alice joined the procession, 
wondering very much what would happen next. 

“TIt’s—it’s a very fine day!” said a timid voice at her side. She was 
walking by the White Rabbit, who was peeping anxiously into her face. 

“Very,” said Alice: “———where’s the Duchess?” 

“Hush! Hush!” said the Rabbit in a low hurried tone. He looked 
anxiously over his shoulder as he spoke, and then raised himself upon 
tiptoe, put his mouth close to her ear, and whispered “She’s under 
sentence of execution.” 

“What for?” said Alice. 

“Did you say ‘What a pity!’?” the Rabbit asked. 

“No, I didn’t,” said Alice: “I don’t think it’s at all a pity. I said ‘What 
for?’ ” 

“She boxed the Queen’s ears—” the Rabbit began. Alice gave a little 
scream of laughter. “Oh, hush!” the Rabbit whispered in a frightened 
tone. “The Queen will hear you! You see she came rather late, and the 
Queen said——” 

“Get to your places!” shouted the Queen in a voice of thunder, and 
people began running about in all directions, tumbling up against each 
other; however, they got settled down in a minute or two, and the game 
began. Alice thought she had never seen such a curious croquet-ground 
in all her life; it was all ridges and furrows; the balls were live 
hedgehogs, the mallets live flamingoes, and the soldiers had to double 


themselves up and to stand upon their hands and feet, to make the 
arches. 
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The chief difficulty Alice found at first was in managing her flamingo; 
she succeeded in getting its body tucked away, comfortably enough, 
under her arm, with its legs hanging down, but generally, just as she had 
got its neck nicely straightened out, and was going to give the hedgehog 
a blow with its head, it would twist itself round and look up in her face, 
with such a puzzled expression that she could not help bursting out 
laughing: and when she had got its head down, and was going to begin 
again, it was very provoking to find that the hedgehog had unrolled 
itself, and was in the act of crawling away: besides all this, there was 
generally a ridge or a furrow in the way wherever she wanted to send 
the hedgehog to, and, as the doubled-up soldiers were always getting up 
and walking off to other parts of the ground, Alice soon came to the 
conclusion that it was a very difficult game indeed. 

The players all played at once without waiting for turns, quarrelling 
all the while, and fighting for the hedgehogs; and in a very short time 
the Queen was in a furious passion, and went stamping about, and 
shouting “Off with his head!” or “Off with her head!” about once in a 
minute. 


Alice began to feel very uneasy: to be sure she had not as yet had any 
dispute with the Queen, but she knew that it might happen any minute, 
“and then,” thought she, “what would become of me? They’re dreadfully 
fond of beheading people here: the great wonder is that there’s any one 
left alive!” 

She was looking about for some way of escape, and wondering 
whether she could get away without being seen, when she noticed a 
curious appearance in the air: it puzzled her very much at first, but, after 
watching it a minute or two, she made it out to be a grin, and she said to 
herself “It’s the Cheshire Cat: now I shall have somebody to talk to.” 

“How are you getting on?” said the Cat, as soon as there was mouth 
enough for it to speak with. 

Alice waited till the eyes appeared, and then nodded. “It’s no use 
speaking to it,” she thought, “till its ears have come, or at least one of 
them.” In another minute the whole head appeared, and then Alice put 
down her flamingo, and began an account of the game, feeling very glad 
she had some one to listen to her. The Cat seemed to think that there 
was enough of it now in sight, and no more of it appeared. 

“T don’t think they play at all fairly,” Alice began, in rather a 
complaining tone, “and they all quarrel so dreadfully one can’t hear 
oneself speak—and they don’t seem to have any rules in particular; at 
least, if there are, nobody attends to them—and you’ve no idea how 
confusing it is all the things being alive; for instance, there’s the arch 
Pve got to go through next walking about at the other end of the ground 
—and I should have croqueted the Queen’s hedgehog just now, only it 
ran away when it saw mine coming!” 

“How do you like the Queen?” said the Cat in a low voice. 

“Not at all,” said Alice: “she’s so extremely——” Just then she noticed 
that the Queen was close behind her listening: so she went on, “—— 
likely to win, that it’s hardly worth while finishing the game.” 

The Queen smiled and passed on. 

“Who are you talking to?” said the King, coming up to Alice, and 
looking at the Cat’s head with great curiosity. 

“It’s a friend of mine—a Cheshire Cat,” said Alice: “allow me to 
introduce it.” 

“T don’t like the look of it at all,” said the King: “however, it may kiss 
my hand if it likes.” 


“T’d rather not,” the Cat remarked. 

“Don’t be impertinent,” said the King, “and don’t look at me like that!” 
He got behind Alice as he spoke. 

“A cat may look at a king,”4 said Alice. “I’ve read that in some book, 
but I don’t remember where.” 

“Well, it must be removed,” said the King very decidedly, and he 
called to the Queen, who was passing at the moment, “My dear! I wish 
you would have this cat removed!” 

The Queen had only one way of settling all difficulties great or small. 
“Off with his head!” she said, without even looking round. 

“Tll fetch the executioner myself,” said the King eagerly, and he 
hurried off. 

Alice thought she might as well go back and see how the game was 
going on, as she heard the Queen’s voice in the distance, screaming with 
passion. She had already heard her sentence three of the players to be 
executed for having missed their turns, and she did not like the look of 
things at all, as the game was in such confusion that she never knew 
whether it was her turn or not. So she went in search of her hedgehog. 

The hedgehog was engaged in a fight with another hedgehog, which 
seemed to Alice an excellent opportunity for croqueting one of them 
with the other: the only difficulty was, that her flamingo was gone 
across to the other side of the garden, where Alice could see it trying in 
a helpless sort of way to fly up into one of the trees. 
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By the time she had caught the flamingo and brought it back, the fight 
was over, and both the hedgehogs were out of sight: “but it doesn’t 
matter much,” thought Alice, “as all the arches are gone from this side of 
the ground.” So she tucked it under her arm, that it might not escape 
again, and went back for a little more conversation with her friend. 

When she got back to the Cheshire Cat, she was surprised to find quite 
a large crowd collected round it: there was a dispute going on between 
the executioner, the King, and the Queen, who were all talking at once, 
while all the rest were quite silent, and looked very uncomfortable. 

The moment Alice appeared, she was appealed to by all three to settle 


the question, and they repeated their arguments to her, though, as they 
all spoke at once, she found it very hard indeed to make out exactly 
what they said. 

The executioner’s argument was, that you couldn’t cut off a head 
unless there was a body to cut it off from: that he had never had to do 
such a thing before, and he wasn’t going to begin at his time of life. 

The King’s argument was, that anything that had a head could be 
beheaded, and that you weren’t to talk nonsense. 

The Queen’s argument was, that if something wasn’t done about it in 
less than no time, she’d have everybody executed all round. (It was this 
last remark that had made the whole party look so grave and anxious.) 

Alice could think of nothing else to say but “It belongs to the Duchess; 
you better ask her about it.” 

“She’s in prison,” the Queen said to the executioner; “fetch her here.” 
And the executioner went off like an arrow. 

The Cat’s head began fading away the moment he was gone, and, by 
the time he had come back with the Duchess, it had entirely 
disappeared; so the King and the executioner ran wildly up and down 
looking for it, while the rest of the party went back to the game. 


CHAPTER Ix 


THe Mock Turte’s Story 


“You can’t think how glad I am to see you again, you dear old thing!” 
said the Duchess, as she tucked her arm affectionately into Alice’s, and 
they walked off together. 

Alice was very glad to find her in such a pleasant temper, and thought 
to herself that perhaps it was only the pepper that had made her so 
savage when they met in the kitchen. 

“When I’m a Duchess,” she said to herself (not in a very hopeful tone 
though), “I won’t have any pepper in my kitchen at all. Soup does very 
well without—Maybe it’s always pepper that makes people _hot- 
tempered,” she went on, very much pleased at having found out a new 
kind of rule, “and vinegar that makes them sour—and camomile! that 
makes them bitter—and—and barley-sugar2 and such things that make 
children sweet-tempered. I only wish people knew that: then they 
wouldn’t be so stingy about it, you know——” 

She had quite forgotten the Duchess by this time, and was a little 
startled when she heard her voice close to her ear. “You’re thinking 
about something, my dear, and that makes you forget to talk. I can’t tell 
you just now what the moral of that is, but I shall remember it in a bit.” 

“Perhaps it hasn’t one,” Alice ventured to remark. 

“Tut, tut, child!” said the Duchess. “Every thing’s got a moral, if only 
you can find it.” And she squeezed herself up closer to Alice’s side as she 
spoke. 

Alice did not much like her keeping so close to her: first, because the 
Duchess was very ugly; and secondly, because she was exactly the right 
height to rest her chin on Alice’s shoulder, and it was an uncomfortably 
sharp chin. However, she did not like to be rude, so she bore it as well as 
she could. “The game’s going on rather better now,” she said, by way of 
keeping up the conversation a little. 

“ Tis so,” said the Duchess: “and the moral of that is—‘Oh, ’tis love, 


tis love, that makes the world go round!’ ” 


“Somebody said,” Alice whispered, “that it’s done by everybody 
minding their own business!” 

“Ah, well! It means much the same thing,” said the Duchess, digging 
her sharp little chin into Alice’s shoulder as she added, “and the moral of 
that is—‘Take care of the sense, and the sounds will take care of 
themselves.’ ”3 

“How fond she is of finding morals in things!” Alice thought to herself. 

“I dare say you’re wondering why I don’t put my arm round your 
waist,” the Duchess said after a pause: “the reason is, that I’m doubtful 
about the temper of your flamingo. Shall I try the experiment?” 

“He might bite,” Alice cautiously replied, not feeling at all anxious to 
have the experiment tried. 

“Very true,” said the Duchess: “flamingoes and mustard both bite. And 
the moral of that is—‘Birds of a feather flock together.’ ” 


“Only mustard isn’t a bird,” Alice remarked. 

“Right, as usual,” said the Duchess: “what a clear way you have of 
putting things!” 

“It’s a mineral, I think,” said Alice. 

“Of course it is,” said the Duchess, who seemed ready to agree to 
everything that Alice said; “there’s a large mustard-mine near here. And 
the moral of that is—“The more there is of mine, the less there is of 
yours.’ ” 

“Oh, I know!” exclaimed Alice, who had not attended to this last 
remark. “It’s a vegetable. It doesn’t look like one, but it is.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said the Duchess; “and the moral of that is 
—‘Be what you would seem to be’—or if you’d like it put more simply 
—‘Never imagine yourself not to be otherwise than what it might appear 
to others that what you were or might have been was not otherwise than 
what you had been would have appeared to them to be otherwise.’ ” 

“T think I should understand that better,” Alice said very politely, “if I 
had it written down: but I can’t quite follow it as you say it.” 

“That’s nothing to what I could say if I chose,” the Duchess replied, in 
a pleased tone. 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself to say it any longer than that,” said Alice. 

“Oh, don’t talk about trouble!” said the Duchess. “I make you a 
present of everything I’ve said as yet.” 

“A cheap sort of present!” thought Alice. “I’m glad they don’t give 
birthday presents like that!” But she did not venture to say it out loud. 

“Thinking again?” the Duchess asked with another dig of her sharp 
little chin. 

“[ve a right to think,” said Alice sharply, for she was beginning to feel 
a little worried. 

“Just about as much right,” said the Duchess, “as pigs have to fly; and 
the m——” 

But here, to Alice’s great surprise, the Duchess’s voice died away, even 
in the middle of her favourite word “moral,” and the arm that was 
linked into hers began to tremble. Alice looked up, and there stood the 
Queen in front of them, with her arms folded, frowning like a 
thunderstorm. 

“A fine day, your Majesty!” the Duchess began in a low, weak voice. 

“Now, I give you fair warning,” shouted the Queen, stamping on the 


ground as she spoke; “either you or your head must be off, and that in 
about half no time! Take your choice!” 

The Duchess took her choice, and was gone in a moment. 

“Let’s go on with the game,” the Queen said to Alice; and Alice was 
too much frightened to say a word, but slowly followed her back to the 
croquet-ground. 

The other guests had taken advantage of the Queen’s absence, and 
were resting in the shade: however, the moment they saw her, they 
hurried back to the game, the Queen merely remarking that a moment’s 
delay would cost them their lives. 

All the time they were playing the Queen never left off quarrelling 
with the other players, and shouting “Off with his head!” or “Off with 
her head!” Those whom she sentenced were taken into custody by the 
soldiers, who of course had to leave off being arches to do this, so that 
by the end of half an hour or so there were no arches left, and all the 
players, except the King, the Queen, and Alice, were in custody and 
under sentence of execution. 

Then the Queen left off, quite out of breath, and said to Alice, “Have 
you seen the Mock Turtle yet?” 

“No,” said Alice. “I don’t even know what a Mock Turtle is.” 

“It’s the thing Mock Turtle Soup* is made from,” said the Queen. 

“I never saw one, or heard of one,” said Alice. 

“Come on then,” said the Queen, “and he shall tell you his history.” 

As they walked off together, Alice heard the King say in a low voice, 
to the company generally, “You are all pardoned.” “Come, that’s a good 
thing!” she said to herself, for she had felt quite unhappy at the number 
of executions the Queen had ordered. 

They very soon came upon a Gryphon,° lying fast asleep in the sun. (If 
you don’t know what a Gryphon is, look at the picture.) “Up, lazy 
thing!” said the Queen, “and take this young lady to see the Mock Turtle, 
and to hear his history. I must go back and see after some executions I 
have ordered,” and she walked off, leaving Alice alone with the 
Gryphon. Alice did not quite like the look of the creature, but on the 
whole she thought it would be quite as safe to stay with it as to go after 
that savage Queen: so she waited. 
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The Gryphon sat up and rubbed its eyes: then it watched the Queen 
till she was out of sight: then it chuckled. “What fun!” said the Gryphon, 
half to itself, half to Alice. 

“What is the fun?” said Alice. 

“Why, she,” said the Gryphon. “It’s all her fancy, that: they never 
executes nobody, you know. Come on!” 

“Everybody says ‘come on!’ here,” thought Alice, as she went slowly 
after it: “I never was so ordered about in all my life, never!” 

They had not gone far before they saw the Mock Turtle in the 
distance, sitting sad and lonely on a little ledge of rock, and, as they 
came nearer, Alice could hear him sighing as if his heart would break. 
She pitied him deeply. “What is his sorrow?” she asked the Gryphon, and 
the Gryphon answered, very nearly in the same words as before, “It’s all 
his fancy, that: he hasn’t got no sorrow, you know. Come on!” 

So they went up to the Mock Turtle, who looked at them with large 
eyes full of tears, but said nothing. 

“This here young lady,” said the Gryphon, “she wants for to know 
your history, she do.” 

“Tll tell it her,” said the Mock Turtle in a deep, hollow tone; “sit 
down, both of you, and don’t speak a word till I’ve finished.” 

So they sat down, and nobody spoke for some minutes. Alice thought 
to herself, “I don’t see how he can ever finish, if he doesn’t begin.” But 
she waited patiently. 

“Once,” said the Mock Turtle at last, with a deep sigh, “I was a real 


Turtle.” 

These words were followed by a very long silence, broken only by an 
occasional exclamation of “Hjckrrh!” from the Gryphon, and the 
constant heavy sobbing of the Mock Turtle. Alice was very nearly getting 
up and saying “Thank you, sir, for your interesting story,” but she could 
not help thinking there must be more to come, so she sat still and said 
nothing. 

“When we were little,” the Mock Turtle went on at last, more calmly, 
though still sobbing a little now and then, “we went to school in the sea. 
The master was an old Turtle—we used to call him Tortoise——” 
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“Why did you call him Tortoise, if he wasn’t one?” Alice asked. 


“We called him Tortoise because he taught us,” said the Mock Turtle 
angrily: “really you are very dull!” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself for asking such a simple 
question,” added the Gryphon; and then they both sat silent and looked 
at poor Alice, who felt ready to sink into the earth. At last the Gryphon 
said to the Mock Turtle, “Drive on, old fellow! Don’t be all day about it!” 
and he went on in these words: 

“Yes, we went to school in the sea, though you mayn’t believe it——” 

“T never said I didn’t!” interrupted Alice. 

“You did,” said the Mock Turtle. 

“Hold your tongue!” added the Gryphon, before Alice could speak 
again. The Mock Turtle went on:— 

“We had the best of educations—in fact, we went to school® every day 

“T’ve been to a day-school, too,” said Alice; “you needn’t be so proud 
as all that.” 

“With extras?” asked the Mock Turtle a little anxiously. “Yes,” said 
Alice, “we learned French and music.” “And washing?” said the Mock 
Turtle. “Certainly not!” said Alice indignantly. 

“Ah! then yours wasn’t a really good school,” said the Mock Turtle in a 
tone of great relief. “Now at ours they had at the end of the bill, ‘French, 
music, and washing—extra.’ ”7 

“You couldn’t have wanted it much,” said Alice; “living at the bottom 
of the sea.” 

“T couldn’t afford to learn it,” said the Mock Turtle with a sigh. “I only 
took the regular course.” 

“What was that?” inquired Alice. 

“Reeling and Writhing, of course, to begin with,” the Mock Turtle 
replied; “and then the different branches of Arithmetic—Ambition, 
Distraction, Uglification, and Derision.” 

“T never heard of ‘Uglification,’ ” Alice ventured to say. “What is it?” 

The Gryphon lifted up both its paws in surprise. “Never heard of 
uglifying!” it exclaimed. “You know what to beautify is, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said Alice doubtfully: “it means—to—make—anything— 
prettier.” 

“Well, then,” the Gryphon went on, “if you don’t know what to uglify 
is, you are a simpleton.” 


Alice did not feel encouraged to ask any more questions about it, so 
she turned to the Mock Turtle, and said “What else had you to learn?” 

“Well, there was Mystery,” the Mock Turtle replied, counting off the 
subjects on his flappers, “—-Mystery, ancient and modern, with 
Seaography: then Drawling—the Drawling-master was an old conger- 
eel,’ that used to come once a week: he taught us Drawling, Stretching, 
and Fainting in Coils.” 

“What was that like?” said Alice. 

“Well, I can’t show it you myself,” the Mock Turtle said: “I’m too stiff. 
And the Gryphon never learnt it.” 

“Hadn’t time,” said the Gryphon: “I went to the Classical master, 
though. He was an old crab, he was.” 

“T never went to him,” the Mock Turtle said with a sigh: “he taught 
Laughing and Grief, they used to say.” 

“So he did, so he did,” said the Gryphon, sighing in his turn: and both 
creatures hid their faces in their paws. 

“And how many hours a day did you do lessons?” said Alice, in a 
hurry to change the subject. 

“Ten hours the first day,” said the Mock Turtle: “nine the next, and so 
on.” 

“What a curious plan!” exclaimed Alice. 

“That’s the reason they’re called lessons,” the Gryphon remarked: 
“Decause they lessen from day to day.” 

This was quite a new idea to Alice, and she thought it over a little 
before she made her next remark. “Then the eleventh day must have 
been a holiday.” 

“Of course it was,” said the Mock Turtle. 

“And how did you manage on the twelfth?” Alice went on eagerly. 

“That’s enough about lessons,” the Gryphon interrupted in a very 
decided tone: “tell her something about the games now.” 


CHAPTER X 


THe LopsTER QUADRILLE 


The Mock Turtle sighed deeply, and drew the back of one flapper across 
his eyes. He looked at Alice, and tried to speak, but, for a minute or two, 
sobs choked his voice. “Same as if he had a bone in his throat,” said the 
Gryphon: and it set to work shaking him and punching him in the back. 
At last the Mock Turtle recovered his voice, and, with tears running 
down his cheeks, went on again:— “You may not have lived much under 
the sea—” (“I haven’t,” said Alice) “and perhaps you were never even 
introduced to a lobster—” (Alice began to say “I once tasted——” but 
checked herself hastily, and said “No, never”) “—so you can have no 
idea what a delightful thing a Lobster Quadrille! is!” 

“No, indeed,” said Alice. “What sort of a dance is it?” 

“Why,” said the Gryphon, “you first form into a line along the sea- 
shore——” 

“Two lines!” cried the Mock Turtle. “Seals, turtles, and so on; then, 
when you’ve cleared the jelly-fish out of the way——” 

“That generally takes some time,” interrupted the Gryphon. 

“you advance twice——” 

“Each with a lobster as a partner!” cried the Gryphon. 

“Of course,” the Mock Turtle said: “advance twice, set to partners 
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“change lobsters, and retire in same order,” continued the Gryphon. 

“Then, you know,” the Mock Turtle went on, “you throw the-——” 

“The lobsters!” shouted the Gryphon, with a bound into the air. 

“as far out to sea as you can——” 

“Swim after them!” screamed the Gryphon. 

“Turn a somersault in the sea!” cried the Mock Turtle, capering wildly 
about. 


“Change lobsters again!” yelled the Gryphon. 

“Back to land again, and—that’s all the first figure,” said the Mock 
Turtle, suddenly dropping his voice; and the two creatures, who had 
been jumping about like mad things all this time, sat down again very 
sadly and quietly, and looked at Alice. 

“Tt must be a very pretty dance,” said Alice, timidly. 

“Would you like to see a little of it?” said the Mock Turtle. 

“Very much indeed,” said Alice. 

“Come, let’s try the first figure!” said the Mock Turtle to the Gryphon. 
“We can do it without lobsters, you know. Which shall sing?” 

“Oh, you sing,” said the Gryphon. “I’ve forgotten the words.” 

So they began solemnly dancing round and round Alice, every now 
and then treading on her toes when they passed too close, and waving 
their forepaws to mark the time, while the Mock Turtle sang this, very 
slowly and sadly:— 


“Will you walk a little faster?”2 said a whiting to a snail. 

“There’s a porpoise close behind us, and he’s treading on my tail. 

See how eagerly the lobsters and the turtles all advance! 

They are waiting on the shingle—will you come and join the dance? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will you join the dance? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, won’t you join the dance? 


“You can really have no notion how delightful it will be, When they 
take us up and throw us, with the lobsters, out to sea!” 
But the snail replied “Too far, too far!” and gave a look askance 
Said he thanked the whiting kindly, but he would not join the dance. 
Would not, could not, would not, could not, would not join the 
dance. 
Would not, could not, would not, could not, could not join the 
dance. 


“What matters it how far we go?” his scaly friend replied. 

“There is another shore, you know, upon the other side. 

The further off from England the nearer is to France— 

Then turn not pale, beloved snail, but come and join the dance. 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will you join the dance? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, won’t you join the dance?” 


“Thank you, it’s a very interesting dance to watch,” said Alice, feeling 
very glad that it was over at last: “and I do so like that curious song 
about the whiting!” 

“Oh, as to the whiting,” said the Mock Turtle, “they—you’ve seen 
them, of course?” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “I’ve often seen them at dinn——” she checked 
herself hastily. 

“T don’t know where Dinn may be,” said the Mock Turtle, “but if 
you’ve seen them so often, of course you know what they’re like.” 

“T believe so,” Alice replied thoughtfully. “They have their tails in 
their mouths—and they’re all over crumbs.”4 

“Youre wrong about the crumbs,” said the Mock Turtle: “crumbs 
would all wash off in the sea. But they have their tails in their mouths; 
and the reason is—” here the Mock Turtle yawned and shut his eyes. 


“Tell her about the reason and all that,” he said to the Gryphon. 

“The reason is,” said the Gryphon, “that they would go with the 
lobsters to the dance. So they got thrown out to sea. So they had to fall a 
long way. So they got their tails fast in their mouths. So they couldn’t 
get them out again. That’s all.” 

“Thank you,” said Alice, “it’s very interesting. I never knew so much 
about a whiting before.” 

“T can tell you more than that, if you like,” said the Gryphon. “Do you 
know why it’s called a whiting?” 

“T never thought about it,” said Alice. “Why?” 

“It does the boots and shoes,” the Gryphon replied very solemnly. 

Alice was thoroughly puzzled. “Does the boots and shoes!” she 
repeated in a wondering tone. 

“Why, what are your shoes done with?” said the Gryphon. “I mean, 
what makes them so shiny?” 

Alice looked down at them, and considered a little before she gave her 
answer. “They’re done with blacking,5 I believe.” 

“Boots and shoes under the sea,” the Gryphon went on in a deep voice, 
“are done with whiting. Now you know.” 

“And what are they made of?” Alice asked in a tone of great curiosity. 

“Soles and eels, of course,” the Gryphon replied rather impatiently: 
“any shrimp could have told you that.” 

“If ’'d been the whiting,” said Alice, whose thoughts were still running 
on the song, “I’d have said to the porpoise, ‘Keep back, please: we don’t 
want you with us!’ ” 

“They were obliged to have him with them,” the Mock Turtle said: “no 
wise fish would go anywhere without a porpoise.” 

“Wouldn’t it really?” said Alice in a tone of great surprise. 

“Of course not,” said the Mock Turtle: “why, if a fish came to me, and 
told me he was going a journey, I should say ‘with what porpoise?’ ” 

“Don’t you mean ‘purpose’?” said Alice. 

“T mean what I say,” the Mock Turtle replied in an offended tone. And 
the Gryphon added “Come, let’s hear some of your adventures.” 

“T could tell you my adventures—beginning from this morning,” said 
Alice a little timidly: “but it’s no use going back to yesterday, because I 
was a different person then.” 

“Explain all that,” said the Mock Turtle. 


“No, no! The adventures first,” said the Gryphon in an impatient tone: 
“explanations take such a dreadful time.” 

So Alice began telling them her adventures from the time when she 
first saw the White Rabbit. She was a little nervous about it just at first, 
the two creatures got so close to her, one on each side, and opened their 
eyes and mouths so very wide, but she gained courage as she went on. 
Her listeners were perfectly quiet till she got to the part about her 
repeating “You are old, Father William,” to the Caterpillar, and the words 
all coming different, and then the Mock Turtle drew a long breath, and 
said “That’s very curious.” 

“Tt’s all about as curious as it can be,” said the Gryphon. 

“Tt all came different!” the Mock Turtle repeated thoughtfully. “I 
should like to hear her repeat something now. Tell her to begin.” He 
looked at the Gryphon as if he thought it had some kind of authority 
over Alice. 

“Stand up and repeat ‘ ‘Tis the voice of the sluggard,’ ”© said the 
Gryphon. 

“How the creatures order one about and make one repeat lessons!” 
thought Alice. “I might as well be at school at once.” However, she got 
up, and began to repeat it, but her head was so full of the Lobster 
Quadrille, that she hardly knew what she was saying, and the words 
came very queer indeed:— 

“°Tis the voice of the Lobster; I heard him declare, 
‘You have baked me too brown, I must sugar my hair.’ 
As a duck with its eyelids, so he with his nose 

Trims his belt and his buttons, and turns out his toes. 
When the sands are all dry, he is gay as a lark, 

And will talk in contemptuous tones of the Shark: 

But, when the tide rises and sharks are around, 

His voice has a timid and tremulous sound.” 


“That’s different from what I used to say when I was a child,” said the 
Gryphon. 

“Well, I never heard it before,” said the Mock Turtle: “but it sounds 
uncommon nonsense.” 

Alice said nothing; she had sat down with her face in her hands, 
wondering if anything would ever happen in a natural way again. 

“T should like to have it explained,” said the Mock Turtle. 

“She can’t explain it,” hastily said the Gryphon. “Go on with the next 
verse.” 

“But about his toes?” the Mock Turtle persisted. “How could he turn 
them out with his nose, you know?” 

“It’s the first position in dancing,” Alice said; but was dreadfully 
puzzled by the whole thing, and longed to change the subject. 

“Go on with the next verse,” the Gryphon repeated: “it begins ‘I passed 
by his garden.’ ” 

Alice did not dare to disobey, though she felt sure it would all come 
wrong, and she went on in a trembling voice:— 


“I passed by his garden, and marked, with one eye, 
How the Owl and the Panther were sharing a pie: 

The Panther took pie-crust, and gravy, and meat, 

While the Owl had the dish as its share of the treat. 
When the pie was all finished, the Owl, as a boon, 

Was kindly permitted to pocket the spoon: 

While the Panther received knife and fork with a growl, 

And concluded the banquet by———” 

“What is the use of repeating all that stuff,” the Mock Turtle 
interrupted, “if you don’t explain it as you go on? It’s by far the most 
confusing thing J ever heard!” 

“Yes, I think you’d better leave off,” said the Gryphon: and Alice was 
only too glad to do so. 

“Shall we try another figure of the Lobster Quadrille?” the Gryphon 
went on. “Or would you like the Mock Turtle to sing you another song?” 

“Oh, a song, please, if the Mock Turtle would be so kind,” Alice 
replied, so eagerly that the Gryphon said, in a rather offended tone, 
“Hm! No accounting for tastes! Sing her ‘Turtle Soup,’ will you, old 
fellow?” 

The Mock Turtle sighed deeply, and began, in a voice choked with 
sobs, to sing this:— 

“Beautiful Soup, so rich and green,” 

Waiting in a hot tureen! 

Who for such dainties would not stoop? 

Soup of the evening, beautiful Soup! 

Soup of the evening, beautiful Soup! 
Beau—ootiful Soo—oop! 
Beau—ootiful Soo—oop! 

Soo—oop of the e—e—evening, 
Beautiful, beautiful Soup! 


“Beautiful Soup! Who cares for fish, 
Game, or any other dish? 
Who would not give all else for two pennyworth only 
of beautiful Soup! 
Pennyworth only of beautiful Soup? 
Beau—ootiful Soo—oop! 


Beau—ootiful Soo—oop! 
Soo—oop of the e—e—evening, 
Beautiful, beauti—FUL SOUP!” 


“Chorus again!” cried the Gryphon, and the Mock Turtle had just 
begun to repeat it, when a cry of “The trial’s beginning!” was heard in 
the distance. 

“Come on!” cried the Gryphon, and, taking Alice by the hand, it 
hurried off, without waiting for the end of the song. 

“What trial is it?” Alice panted as she ran; but the Gryphon only 
answered “Come on!” and ran the faster, while more and more faintly 
came, carried on the breeze that followed them, the melancholy words: 

“Soo—oop of the e—e—evening, 
Beautiful, beautiful Soup!” 


CHAPTER XI 


Who STOoL.eE THE TARTS? 


The King and Queen of Hearts were seated on their throne when they 
arrived, with a great crowd assembled about them—all sorts of little 
birds and beasts, as well as the whole pack of cards: the Knave was 
standing before them, in chains, with a soldier on each side to guard 
him; and near the King was the White Rabbit, with a trumpet in one 
hand, and a scroll of parchment in the other. In the very middle of the 
court was a table, with a large dish of tarts upon it: they looked so good, 
that it made Alice quite hungry to look at them—“I wish they’d get the 
trial done,” she thought, “and hand round the refreshments!” But there 
seemed to be no chance of this, so she began looking about her, to pass 
away the time. 

Alice had never been in a court of justice before, but she had read 
about them in books, and she was quite pleased to find that she knew 
the name of nearly everything there. “That’s the judge,” she said to 
herself, “because of his great wig.” 

The judge, by the way, was the King; and as he wore his crown over 
the wig, (look at the frontispiece if you want to see how he did it,) he 
did not look at all comfortable, and it was certainly not becoming. 

“And that’s the jury-box,” thought Alice, “and those twelve creatures,” 
(she was obliged to say “creatures,” you see, because some of them were 
animals, and some were birds,) “I suppose they are the jurors.” She said 
this last word two or three times over to herself, being rather proud of it: 
for she thought, and rightly too, that very few little girls of her age knew 
the meaning of it at all. However, “jurymen” would have done just as 
well. 

The twelve jurors were all writing very busily on slates. “What are 
they all doing?” Alice whispered to the Gryphon. “They ca’n’t have 
anything to put down yet, before the trial’s begun.” 

“They’re putting down their names,” the Gryphon whispered in reply, 


“for fear they should forget them before the end of the trial.” 

“Stupid things!” Alice began in a loud, indignant voice, but she 
stopped hastily, for the White Rabbit cried out “Silence in the court!” 
and the King put on his spectacles and looked anxiously round, to see 
who was talking. 


Alice could see, as well as if she were looking over their shoulders, 
that all the jurors were writing down “stupid things!” on their slates, and 
she could even make out that one of them didn’t know how to spell 
“stupid,” and that he had to ask his neighbour to tell him. 

“A nice muddle their slates will be in before the trial’s over!” thought 
Alice. 

One of the jurors had a pencil that squeaked. This, of course, Alice 
could not stand, and she went round the court and got behind him, and 
very soon found an opportunity of taking it away. She did it so quickly 
that the poor little juror (it was Bill, the Lizard) could not make out at 
all what had become of it; so, after hunting all about for it, he was 
obliged to write with one finger for the rest of the day; and this was of 


very little use, as it left no mark on the slate. 

“Herald, read the accusation!” said the King. 

On this the White Rabbit blew three blasts on the trumpet, and then 
unrolled the parchment scroll, and read as follows:— 


“The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts,1 
All on a summer day: 

The Knave of Hearts, he stole those tarts, 
And took them quite away!” 


“Consider your verdict,” the King said to the jury. 

“Not yet, not yet!” the Rabbit hastily interrupted. “There’s a great deal 
to come before that!” 

“Call the first witness,” said the King; and the White Rabbit blew three 
blasts on the trumpet, and called out “First witness!” 

The first witness was the Hatter. He came in with a teacup in one 
hand and a piece of bread-and-butter in the other. “I beg your pardon, 
your Majesty,” he began, “for bringing these in: but I hadn’t quite 
finished my tea when I was sent for.” 

“You ought to have finished,” said the King. “When did you begin?” 

The Hatter looked at the March Hare, who had followed him into the 
court, arm-in-arm with the Dormouse. “Fourteenth of March, I think it 
was,” he said. 

“Fourteenth,” said the March Hare. 

“Sixteenth,” said the Dormouse. 

“Write that down,” the King said to the jury, and the jury eagerly 
wrote down all three dates on their slates, and then added them up, and 
reduced the answer to shillings and pence.2 

“Take off your hat,” the King said to the Hatter. 

“It isn’t mine,” said the Hatter. 

“Stolen!” the King exclaimed, turning to the jury, who instantly made a 
memorandum of the fact. 

“T keep them to sell,” the Hatter added as an explanation: “I’ve none of 
my own. I’m a hatter.” 

Here the Queen put on her spectacles, and began staring hard at the 
Hatter, who turned pale and fidgeted. 

“Give your evidence,” said the King; “and don’t be nervous, or I'll have 


you executed on the spot.” 


This did not seem to encourage the witness at all: he kept shifting 
from one foot to the other, looking uneasily at the Queen, and in his 
confusion he bit a large piece out of his teacup instead of the bread-and- 
butter. 

Just at this moment Alice felt a very curious sensation, which puzzled 
her a good deal until she made out what it was: she was beginning to 
grow larger again, and she thought at first she would get up and leave 
the court; but on second thoughts she decided to remain where she was 
as long as there was room for her. 

“T wish you wouldn’t squeeze so,” said the Dormouse, who was sitting 
next to her. “I can hardly breathe.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Alice very meekly: “I’m growing.” 

“You’ve no right to grow here,” said the Dormouse. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Alice more boldly: “you know you’re 
growing too.” 

“Yes, but I grow at a reasonable pace,” said the Dormouse; “not in that 
ridiculous fashion.” And he got up very sulkily and crossed over to the 


other side of the court. 

All this time the Queen had never left off staring at the Hatter, and 
just as the Dormouse crossed the court, she said to one of the officers of 
the court, “Bring me the list of the singers in the last concert!” on which 
the wretched Hatter trembled so, that he shook off both his shoes. 

“Give your evidence,” the King repeated angrily, “or I'll have you 
executed, whether you’re nervous or not.” 

“fm a poor man, your Majesty,” the Hatter began, in a trembling 
voice,—“and I hadn’t begun my tea—not above a week or so—and what 
with the bread-and-butter getting so thin—and the twinkling of the tea 
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“The twinkling of what?” said the King. 

“Tt began with the tea,” the Hatter replied. 

“Of course twinkling begins with a T!” said the King sharply. “Do you 
take me for a dunce? Go on!” 

“[m a poor man,” the Hatter went on, “and most things twinkled after 
that—only the March Hare said-——” 

“T didn’t!” the March Hare interrupted in a great hurry. 

“You did!” said the Hatter. 

“T deny it!” said the March Hare. 

“He denies it,” said the King: “leave out that part.” 

“Well, at any rate, the Dormouse said——” the Hatter went on, 
looking anxiously round to see if he would deny it too: but the 
Dormouse denied nothing, being fast asleep. 

“After that,” continued the Hatter, “I cut some more bread-and-butter 
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“But what did the Dormouse say?” one of the jury asked. 

“That I ca’n’t remember,” said the Hatter. 

“You must remember,” remarked the King, “or I'll have you executed.” 

The miserable Hatter dropped his teacup and bread-and-butter, and 
went down on one knee. “I’m a poor man, your Majesty,” he began. 

“You’re a very poor speaker,” said the King. 

Here one of the guinea-pigs cheered, and was immediately suppressed 
by the officers of the court. (As that is rather a hard word, I will just 
explain to you how it was done. They had a large canvas bag, which tied 
up at the mouth with strings: into this they slipped the guinea-pig, head 
first, and then sat upon it.) 


“Tm glad I’ve seen that done,” thought Alice. “I’ve so often read in the 
newspapers, at the end of trials, “There was some attempt at applause, 
which was immediately suppressed by the officers of the court,’ and I 
never understood what it meant till now.” 

“Tf that’s all you know about it, you may stand down,” continued the 
King. 

“T ca’n’t go no lower,” said the Hatter: “I’m on the floor as it is.” 

“Then you may sit down,” the King replied. 

Here the other guinea-pig cheered, and was suppressed. 

“Come, that finishes the guinea-pigs!” thought Alice. “Now we shall 
get on better.” 

“Td rather finish my tea,” said the Hatter, with an anxious look at the 
Queen, who was reading the list of singers. 

“You may go,” said the King; and the Hatter hurriedly left the court, 
without even waiting to put his shoes on. 
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“and just take his head off outside,” the Queen added to one of the 
officers; but the Hatter was out of sight before the officer could get to 
the door. 

“Call the next witness!” said the King. 


The next witness was the Duchess’s cook. She carried the pepper-box 
in her hand, and Alice guessed who it was, even before she got into the 
court, by the way the people near the door began sneezing all at once. 

“Give your evidence,” said the King. 

“Sha’n't,” said the cook. 

The King looked anxiously at the White Rabbit, who said in a low 
voice, “Your Majesty must cross-examine this witness.” 

“Well, if I must, I must,” the King said with a melancholy air, and, 
after folding his arms and frowning at the cook till his eyes were nearly 
out of sight, he said in a deep voice, “What are tarts made of?” 

“Pepper, mostly,” said the cook. 

“Treacle,” said a sleepy voice behind her. 

“Collar that Dormouse,” the Queen shrieked out. “Behead that 
Dormouse! Turn that Dormouse out of court! Suppress him! Pinch him! 
Off with his whiskers.” 

For some minutes the whole court was in confusion, getting the 
Dormouse turned out, and, by the time they had settled down again, the 
cook had disappeared. 

“Never mind!” said the King, with an air of great relief. “Call the next 
witness.” And he added in an undertone to the Queen, “Really, my dear, 
you must cross-examine the next witness. It quite makes my forehead 
ache!” 

Alice watched the White Rabbit as he fumbled over the list, feeling 
very curious to see what the next witness would be like, “—for they 
haven’t got much evidence yet,” she said to herself. Imagine her surprise, 
when the White Rabbit read out, at the top of his shrill little voice, the 
name “Alice!” 


CHAPTER XII 


Auice’s EvipENCE 


“Here!” cried Alice, quite forgetting in the flurry of the moment how 
large she had grown in the last few minutes, and she jumped up in such 
a hurry that she tipped over the jury-box with the edge of her skirt, 
upsetting all the jurymen on to the heads of the crowd below, and there 
they lay sprawling about, reminding her very much of a globe of gold- 
fish she had accidentally upset the week before. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” she exclaimed in a tone of great dismay, and 
began picking them up again as quickly as she could, for the accident of 
the gold-fish kept running in her head, and she had a vague sort of idea 
that they must be collected at once and put back into the jury-box or 
they would die. 

“The trial cannot proceed,” said the King in a very grave voice, “until 
all the jurymen are back in their proper places—all,” he repeated with 
great emphasis, looking hard at Alice as he said so. 

Alice looked at the jury-box, and saw that, in her haste, she had put 
the Lizard in head downwards, and the poor little thing was waving its 
tail about in a melancholy way, being quite unable to move. 

She soon got it out again, and put it right; “not that it signifies much,” 
she said to herself; “I should think it would be quite as much use in the 
trial one way up as the other.” 


As soon as the jury had a little recovered from the shock of being 
upset, and their slates and pencils had been found and handed back to 
them, they set to work very diligently to write out a history of the 
accident, all except the Lizard, who seemed too much overcome to do 
anything but sit with its mouth open gazing up into the roof of the court. 

“What do you know about this business?” the King said to Alice. 

“Nothing,” said Alice. 

“Nothing whatever?” persisted the King. 

“Nothing whatever,” said Alice. 

“That’s very important,” the King said, turning to the jury. They were 
just beginning to write this down on their slates, when the White Rabbit 
interrupted: “Unimportant, your Majesty means, of course,” he said in a 
very respectful tone, but frowning and making faces at him as he spoke. 

“Unimportant, of course, I meant,” the King hastily said, and went on 


to himself in an undertone, “important—unimportant—unimportant— 
important——.” as if he were trying which word sounded best. 

Some of the jury wrote it down “important,” and some “unimportant,” 
Alice could see this, as she was near enough to look over their slates; 
“but it doesn’t matter a bit,” she thought to herself. 

At this moment the King, who had been for some time busily writing 
in his notebook, called out “Silence!” and read out from his book, “Rule 
Forty-two. All persons more than a mile high to leave the court.” 

Everybody looked at Alice. 

“I’m not a mile high,” said Alice. 

“You are,” said the King. 

“Nearly two miles high,” added the Queen. 

“Well, I sha’n’t go, at any rate,” said Alice: “besides, that’s not a 
regular rule: you invented it just now.” 

“Tt’s the oldest rule in the book,” said the King. 

“Then it ought to be Number One,” said Alice. 

The King turned pale and shut his notebook hastily. “Consider your 
verdict,” he said to the jury, in a low trembling voice. 

“There’s more evidence to come yet, please your Majesty,” said the 
White Rabbit, jumping up in a great hurry: “This paper has just been 
picked up.” 

“What’s in it?” said the Queen. 

“T haven’t opened it yet,” said the White Rabbit, “but it seems to be a 
letter, written by the prisoner to—to somebody.” 

“Tt must have been that,” said the King, “unless it was written to 
nobody, which isn’t usual, you know.” 

“Who is it directed to?” said one of the jurymen. 

“Tt isn’t directed at all,” said the White Rabbit; “in fact, there’s nothing 
written on the outside.” He unfolded the paper as he spoke, and added “It 
isn’t a letter, after all: it’s a set of verses.” 

“Are they in the prisoner’s handwriting?” asked another of the 
jurymen. 

“No, they’re not,” said the White Rabbit, “and that’s the queerest thing 
about it.” (The jury all looked puzzled.) “He must have imitated 
somebody else’s hand,” said the King. (The jury all brightened up again.) 
“Please your Majesty,” said the Knave, “I didn’t write it, and they ca’n’t 
prove that I did: there’s no name signed at the end.” 


“Tf you didn’t sign it,” said the King, “that only makes the matter 
worse. You must have meant some mischief, or else you’d have signed 
your name like an honest man.” 

There was a general clapping of hands at this: it was the first really 
clever thing the King had said that day. 

“That proves his guilt, of course,” said the Queen: “so, off with——” 

“Tt doesn’t prove anything of the sort!” said Alice. “Why, you don’t 
even know what they’re about!” 

“Read them,” said the King. 

The White Rabbit put on his spectacles. “Where shall I begin, please 
your Majesty?” he asked. 

“Begin at the beginning,” the King said gravely, “and go on till you 
come to the end; then stop.” 

There was dead silence in the court, whilst the White Rabbit read out 
these verses:— 

“They told me you had been to her, ! 
And mentioned me to him: 

She gave me a good character, 
But said I could not swim. 


He sent them word I had not gone, 
(We know it to be true): 

If she should push the matter on, 
What would become of you? 


I gave her one, they gave him two, You gave us three or 
more; 
They all returned from him to you, 

Though they were mine before. 


If I or she should chance to be 
Involved in this affair, 

He trusts to you to set them free, 
Exactly as we were. 


My notion was that you had been 
(Before she had this fit) 


An obstacle that came between 
Him, and ourselves, and it. 


Don’t let him know she liked them best, 
For this must ever be 

A secret kept from all the rest, 
Between yourself and me.” 


“That’s the most important piece of evidence we’ve heard yet,” said 
the King, rubbing his hands; “so now let the jury——” 

“If any one of them can explain it,” said Alice, (she had grown so large 
in the last few minutes that she wasn’t a bit afraid of interrupting him,) 
“Tll give him sixpence. I don’t believe there’s an atom of meaning in it.” 

The jury all wrote down on their slates, “She doesn’t believe there’s an 
atom of meaning in it,” but none of them attempted to explain the 
paper. 

“Tf there’s no meaning in it,” said the King, “that saves a world of 
trouble, you know, as we needn’t try to find any. And yet I don’t know,” 
he went on, spreading out the verses on his knee, and looking at them 
with one eye; “I seem to see some meaning in them, after all. ‘ said I 
could not swim—,’ you can’t swim, can you?” he added, turning to the 
Knave. 

The Knave shook his head sadly. “Do I look like it?” he said. (Which 
he certainly did not, being made entirely of cardboard.) “All right, so 
far,” said the King, and he went on muttering over the verses to himself: 
“ We know it to be true—’ that’s the jury, of course—‘If she should push 
the matter on’—that must be the Queen—‘What would become of you?’ 
What, indeed!—‘ gave her one, they gave him two—’ why, that must be 
what he did with the tarts, you know——” 

“But it goes on ‘they all returned from him to you,’ ” said Alice. 

“Why, there they are!” said the King triumphantly, pointing to the 
tarts on the table. “Nothing can be clearer than that. Then again—‘before 
she had this fit—’ you never had fits, my dear, I think?” he said to the 
Queen. 

“Never!” said the Queen furiously, throwing an inkstand at the Lizard 
as she spoke. (The unfortunate little Bill had left off writing on his slate 
with one finger, as he found it made no mark; but he now hastily began 


again, using the ink, that was trickling down his face, as long as it 
lasted.) “Then the words don’t fit you,” said the King, looking round the 
court with a smile. There was a dead silence. 

“Tt’s a pun!” the King added in an angry tone, and everybody laughed. 


“Let the jury consider their verdict,” the King said, for about the 
twentieth time that day. 

“No, no!” said the Queen. “Sentence first—verdict afterwards.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said Alice loudly. “The idea of having the 
sentence first!” 

“Hold your tongue!” said the Queen, turning purple. 

“T won't!” said Alice. 

“Off with her head!” the Queen shouted at the top of her voice. 


Nobody moved. 

“Who cares for you?” said Alice, (she had grown to her full size by this 
time.) “You’re nothing but a pack of cards!” 

At this the whole pack rose up into the air, and came flying down 
upon her: she gave a little scream, half of fright and half of anger, and 
tried to beat them off, and found herself lying on the bank, with her 
head in the lap of her sister, who was gently brushing away some dead 
leaves that had fluttered down from the trees upon her face. 

“Wake up, Alice, dear!” said her sister. “Why, what a long sleep you’ve 
had!” 

“Oh, I’ve had such a curious dream!” said Alice, and she told her 
sister, as well as she could remember them, all these strange Adventures 
of hers that you have just been reading about; and when she had 
finished, her sister kissed her and said “It was a curious dream, dear, 
certainly: but now run in to your tea; it’s getting late.” So Alice got up 
and ran off, thinking while she ran, as well she might, what a wonderful 
dream it had been. 


But her sister sat still just as she had left her, leaning her head on her 
hand, watching the setting sun, and thinking of little Alice and all her 
wonderful Adventures, till she too began dreaming after a fashion, and 
this was her dream:— First, she dreamed of little Alice herself, and once 
again the tiny hands were clasped upon her knee, and the bright eager 
eyes were looking up into hers—she could hear the very tones of her 
voice, and see that queer little toss of her head to keep back the 
wandering hair that would always get into her eyes—and still as she 
listened, or seemed to listen, the whole place around her became alive 
with the strange creatures of her little sister’s dream. 


The long grass rustled at her feet as the White Rabbit hurried by—the 
frightened Mouse splashed his way through the neighbouring pool—she 
could hear the rattle of the teacups as the March Hare and his friends 
shared their never-ending meal, and the shrill voice of the Queen 
ordering off her unfortunate guests to execution—once more the pig- 
baby was sneezing on the Duchess’s knee, while plates and dishes 
crashed around it—once more the shriek of the Gryphon, the squeaking 
of the Lizard’s slate-pencil, and the choking of the suppressed guinea- 
pigs, filled the air mixed up with the distant sobs of the miserable Mock 
Turtle. 


So she sat on with closed eyes, and half believed herself in 
Wonderland, though she knew she had but to open them again, and all 
would change to dull reality2—the grass would be only rustling in the 
wind, and the pool rippling to the waving of the reeds—the rattling 
teacups would change to the tinkling sheep-bells, and the Queen’s shrill 
cries to the voice of the shepherd boy—and the sneeze of the baby, the 
shriek of the Gryphon, and all the other queer noises, would change (she 
knew) to the confused clamour of the busy farm-yard—while the lowing 
of the cattle in the distance would take the place of the Mock Turtle’s 
heavy sobs. 

Lastly, she pictured to herself how this same little sister of hers would, 
in the after-time, be herself a grown woman; and how she would keep, 
through all her riper years, the simple and loving heart of her childhood: 
and how she would gather about her other little children, and make their 
eyes bright and eager with many a strange tale, perhaps even with the 
dream of Wonderland of long ago: and how she would feel with all their 
simple sorrows, and find a pleasure in all their simple joys, remembering 
her own child-life, and the happy summer days.3 
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WHITE. 


PIECES. 
Tweedledee 
Unicorn 
Sheep 

W. Queen 

W. King 
Aged man 
W. Knight 
Tweedledum 
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Daisy. 
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Oyster. 
“Laly.” 
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Daisy. 
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Humpty Dumpty. 
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R. Queen. 

R. King. 
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R. Knight. 
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White Pawn (Alice) to play, and win in eleven moves. 


PAGE PAGE 
1. Alice meets R. Q. ~ 1. R. Q. to K. R.’s 4th = 

page page 
2. Alice through Q.’s 3d this 2. W. Q. to Q. B.’s 4th (after this 
(by railway) page shawl) page 
3. Alice meets W. Q. this 3. W.Q. to Q. B.’s 5th this 
(with shawl) page (becomes sheep) page 
4. Alice to Q.’s 5th this 4. W. Q. to K. B.’s 8th this 
(shop, river, shop) page (leaves egg on shelf) page 
5. Alice to Q.’s 6th this 5. W.Q. to Q. B.’s 8th this 


(Humpy Dumpty) page (flying from R. Kt.) page 


6. Alice to Q.’s 7th 
(forest) 


7. W Kt. takes R. Kt 


8. Alice to Q.’s 8th 


(Coronation) 


9. Alice becomes Queen 


10. Alice Castles (feast) 


11. Alice takes R. Q. 


and wins 


this 
page 
this 
page 
this 
page 
this 
page 
this 
page 
this 
page 


6. R. Kt. to K.’s 2nd (ch.) 


7. W. Kt. to K. B.’s 5th 


8. R. Q. to K.’s sq. 


(examination) 
9. Queens castle 


10. W. Q. to Q. R. 6th 
(soup) 


this 
page 
this 
page 
this 
page 
this 
page 
this 
page 


Child of the pure unclouded brow! 

And dreaming eyes of wonder! 
Though time be fleet, and I and thou Are half a life asunder, 
Thy loving smile will surely hail The love-gift of a fairy-tale. 


I have not seen thy sunny face, Nor heard thy silver laughter; No 
thought of me shall find a place In thy young life’s hereafter— 


Enough that now thou wilt not fail To listen to my fairy-tale. 


A tale begun in other days,2 
When summer suns were glowing— A simple chime, that served 
to time The rhythm of our rowing— Whose echoes live in memory 


yet, Though envious years would say “forget.” 


Come, hearken then, ere voice of dread, With bitter tidings laden, 
Shall summon to unwelcome bed A melancholy maiden! 
We are but older children, dear, Who fret to find our bedtime 


near. 


Without, the frost, the blinding snow,? 

The storm-wind’s moody madness— Within, the firelight’s 
ruddy glow And childhood’s nest of gladness. 
The magic words shall hold thee fast: Thou shalt not heed the 


raving blast. 


And though the shadow of a sigh May tremble through the story, 
For “happy summer days”4 gone by, And vanish’d summer glory 
— It shall not touch with breath of bale® 


The pleasance® of our fairy-tale. 


PREFACE 


As the chess-problem,! given on a previous page, has puzzled some of 
my readers, it may be well to explain that it is correctly worked out, so 
far as the moves are concerned. The alternation of Red and White is 
perhaps not so strictly observed as it might be, and the “castling” of the 
three Queens is merely a way of saying that they entered the palace: but 
the “check” of the White King at move 6, the capture of the Red Knight 
at move 7, and the final “checkmate” of the Red King, will be found, by 
any one who will take the trouble to set the pieces and play the moves 
as directed, to be strictly in accordance with the laws of the game. 

The new words, in the poem “Jabberwocky” (see this page), have 
given rise to some differences of opinion as to their pronunciation: so it 
may be well to give instructions on that point also. Pronounce “slithy” as 
if it were the two words “sly, the”: make the “g” hard in “gyre” and 
“gimble”: and pronounce “rath” to rhyme with “bath.” 


Curistmas, 1896. 


CHAPTER I 


LookinGc-GLAss HousgE 


One thing was certain, that the white kitten had had nothing to do with 
it:—it was the black kitten’s fault entirely. For the white kitten had been 
having its face washed by the old cat for the last quarter of an hour (and 
bearing it pretty well, considering); so you see that it couldn’t have had 
any hand in the mischief. 
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The way Dinah washed her children’s faces was this: first she held the 
poor thing down by its ear with one paw, and then with the other paw 
she rubbed its face all over, the wrong way, beginning at the nose: and 
just now, as I said, she was hard at work on the white kitten, which was 
lying quite still and trying to purr—no doubt feeling that it was all 
meant for its good. 

But the black kitten had been finished with earlier in the afternoon, 
and so, while Alice was sitting curled up in a corner of the great 
armchair, half talking to herself and half asleep, the kitten had been 
having a grand game of romps with the ball of worsted! Alice had been 


trying to wind up, and had been rolling it up and down till it had all 
come undone again; and there it was, spread over the hearth-rug, all 
knots and tangles, with the kitten running after its own tail in the 
middle. 

“Oh, you wicked wicked little thing!” cried Alice, catching up the 
kitten, and giving it a little kiss to make it understand that it was in 
disgrace. “Really, Dinah ought to have taught you better manners! You 
ought, Dinah, you know you ought!” she added, looking reproachfully at 
the old cat, and speaking in as cross a voice as she could manage—and 
then she scrambled back into the armchair, taking the kitten and the 
worsted with her, and began winding up the ball again. But she didn’t 
get on very fast, as she was talking all the time, sometimes to the kitten, 
and sometimes to herself. Kitty sat very demurely on her knee, 
pretending to watch the progress of the winding, and now and then 
putting out one paw and gently touching the ball, as if it would be glad 
to help if it might. 

“Do you know what to-morrow is, Kitty?” Alice began. “You’d have 
guessed if you’d been up in the window with me——only Dinah was 
making you tidy, so you couldn’t. I was watching the boys getting in 
sticks for the bonfire-——and it wants plenty of sticks, Kitty! Only it got 
so cold, and it snowed so, they had to leave off. Never mind, Kitty, we’ll 
go and see the bonfire to-morrow.” Here Alice wound two or three turns 
of the worsted round the kitten’s neck, just to see how it would look: this 
led to a scramble, in which the ball rolled down upon the floor, and 
yards and yards of it got unwound again. 


———— 
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“Do you know, I was so angry, Kitty,” Alice went on, as soon as they 
were comfortably settled again, “when I saw all the mischief you had 
been doing, I was very nearly opening the window, and putting you out 
into the snow! And you’d have deserved it, you little mischievous 
darling! What have you got to say for yourself? Now don’t interrupt 
me!” she went on, holding up one finger. “I’m going to tell you all your 
faults. Number one: you squeaked twice while Dinah was washing your 
face this morning. Now you can’t deny it, Kitty, I heard you! What’s that 
you say?” (pretending that the kitten was speaking.) “Her paw went into 
your eye? Well, that’s your fault, for keeping your eyes open—if you’d 
shut them tight up, it wouldn’t have happened. Now don’t make any 
more excuses, but listen! Number two: you pulled Snowdrop away by 
the tail just as I had put down the saucer of milk before her! What, you 
were thirsty, were you? How do you know she wasn’t thirsty too? Now 
for number three: you unwound every bit of the worsted while I wasn’t 
looking! 

“That’s three faults, Kitty, and you’ve not been punished for any of 


them yet. You know I’m saving up all your punishments for Wednesday 
week3—Suppose they had saved up all my punishments!” she went on, 
talking more to herself than the kitten. “What would they do at the end 
of a year? I should be sent to prison, I suppose, when the day came. Or— 
let me see—suppose each punishment was to be going without a dinner: 
then, when the miserable day came, I should have to go without fifty 
dinners at once! Well, I shouldn’t mind that much! I’d far rather go 
without them than eat them! 

“Do you hear the snow against the window panes, Kitty? How nice 
and soft it sounds! Just as if some one was kissing the window all over 
outside. I wonder if the snow loves the trees and fields, that it kisses 
them so gently? And then it covers them up snug, you know, with a 
white quilt; and perhaps it says ‘Go to sleep, darlings, till the summer 
comes again.’ And when they wake up in the summer, Kitty, they dress 
themselves all in green, and dance about——whenever the wind blows 
— oh, that’s very pretty!” cried Alice, dropping the ball of worsted to 
clap her hands. “And I do so wish it was true! I’m sure the woods look 
sleepy in the autumn, when the leaves are getting brown.” 

“Kitty, can you play chess?4 Now, don’t smile, my dear, I’m asking it 
seriously. Because, when we were playing just now, you watched just as 
if you understood it: and when I said ‘Check!’ you purred! Well, it was a 
nice check, Kitty, and really I might have won, if it hadn’t been for that 
nasty Knight, that came wriggling> down among my pieces. Kitty, dear, 
let’s pretend——” And here I wish I could tell you half the things Alice 
used to say, beginning with her favourite phrase “Let’s pretend.” She had 
had quite a long argument with her sister only the day before—all 
because Alice had begun with “Let’s pretend we’re kings and queens;” 
and her sister, who liked being very exact, had argued that they 
couldn’t, because there were only two of them, and Alice had been 
reduced at last to say “Well, you can be one of them then, and I7ll be all 
the rest.” And once she had really frightened her old nurse by shouting 
suddenly in her ear, “Nurse! Do let’s pretend that I’m a hungry hyena, 
and you’re a bone!” 

But this is taking us away from Alice’s speech to the kitten. “Let’s 
pretend that you’re the Red Queen, Kitty! Do you know, I think, if you 
sat up and folded your arms, you’d look exactly like her. Now do try, 
there’s a dear!” And Alice got the Red Queen off the table, and set it up 


before the kitten as a model for it to imitate: however, the thing didn’t 
succeed, principally, Alice said, because the kitten wouldn’t fold its arms 
properly. So, to punish it, she held it up to the Looking-glass, that it 
might see how sulky it was “—and if you’re not good directly,” she 
added, “Ill put you through into Looking-glass House. How would you 
like that? 

“Now, if you'll only attend, Kitty, and not talk so much, [’ll tell you all 
my ideas about Looking-glass House.® First, there’s the room you can see 
through the glass—that’s just the same as our drawing-room, only the 
things go the other way. I can see all of it when I get upon a chair—all 
but the bit just behind the fire-place. Oh! I do so wish I could see that 
bit! I want so much to know whether they’ve a fire in the winter: you 
never can tell, you know, unless our fire smokes, and then smoke comes 
up in that room too—but that may be only pretence, just to make it look 
as if they had a fire. Well then, the books are something like our books, 
only the words go the wrong way; I know that, because I’ve held up one 
of our books to the glass, and then they hold up one in the other room. 

“How would you like to live in Looking-glass House, Kitty? I wonder if 
they’d give you milk in there? Perhaps Looking-glass milk isn’t good to 
drink—But oh, Kitty! now we come to the passage. You can just see a 
little peep of the passage in Looking-glass House, if you leave the door of 
our drawing-room wide open: and it’s very like our passage as far as you 
can see, only you know it may be quite different on beyond. Oh, Kitty! 
how nice it would be if we could only get through into Looking-glass 
House! I’m sure it’s got, oh! such beautiful things in it! Let’s pretend 
there’s a way of getting through into it somehow, Kitty. Let’s pretend the 
glass has got all soft like gauze, so that we can get through. Why, it’s 
turning into a sort of mist now, I declare! It’ll be easy enough to get 
through——” She was up on the chimney-piece’” while she said this, 
though she hardly knew how she had got there. And certainly the glass 
was beginning to melt away, just like a bright silvery mist. 
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In another moment Alice was through the glass, and had jumped 
lightly down into the Looking-glass room. The very first thing she did 
was to look whether there was a fire in the fire-place, and she was quite 
pleased to find that there was a real one, blazing away as brightly as the 
one she had left behind. “So I shall be as warm here as I was in the old 
room,” thought Alice: “warmer, in fact, because there’ll be no one here 


to scold me away from the fire. Oh, what fun it'll be when they see me 
through the glass in here, and can’t get at me!” 
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POINTS 


Then she began looking about, and noticed that what could be seen 
from the old room was quite common and uninteresting, but that all the 
rest was as different as possible. For instance, the pictures on the wall 
next the fire seemed to be all alive, and the very clock on the chimney- 
piece (you know you can only see the back of it in the Looking-glass) 
had got the face of a little old man and grinned at her. 

“They don’t keep this room so tidy as the other,” Alice thought to 
herself, as she noticed several of the chessmen down in the hearth 
among the cinders: but in another moment, with a little “Oh!” of 
surprise she was down on her hands and knees watching them. The 
chessmen were walking about two and two! 

“Here are the Red King and the Red Queen,” Alice said (in a whisper, 
for fear of frightening them), “and there are the White King and the 
White Queen sitting on the edge of the shovel—and here are two Castles 
walking arm in arm—I don’t think they can hear me,” she went on, as 


she put her head closer down, “and I’m nearly sure they can’t see me. I 
feel somehow as if I was getting invisible—” 

Here something began squeaking on the table behind Alice, and made 
her turn her head just in time to see one of the White Pawns roll over 
and begin kicking: she watched it with great curiosity to see what would 
happen next. 

“Tt is the voice of my child!” the White Queen cried out, as she rushed 
past the King, so violently that she knocked him over among the cinders. 
“My precious Lily! My imperial kitten!” and she began scrambling wildly 
up the side of the fender. 

“Imperial fiddlestick!” said the King, rubbing his nose, which had been 
hurt by the fall. He had a right to be a little annoyed with the Queen, for 
he was covered with ashes from head to foot. 
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Alice was very anxious to be of use, and, as the poor little Lily was 
nearly screaming herself into a fit, she hastily picked up the Queen and 
set her on the table by the side of her noisy little daughter. 

The Queen gasped, and sat down: the rapid journey through the air 
had quite taken away her breath, and for a minute or two she could do 
nothing but hug the little Lily in silence. As soon as she had recovered 
her breath a little, she called out to the White King, who was sitting 


sulkily among the ashes, “Mind the volcano!” 

“What volcano?” said the King, looking up anxiously into the fire as if 
he thought that was the most likely place to find one. 

“Blew——_me——up,” panted the Queen, who was still a little out of 
breath. “Mind you come up——the regular way——don’t get blown up!” 

Alice watched the White King as he slowly struggled up from bar to 
bar, till at last she said, “Why, you’ll be hours and hours getting to the 
table, at that rate. I’d far better help you, hadn’t I?” But the King took no 
notice of the question: it was quite clear that he could neither hear her 
nor see her. 


So Alice picked him up very gently, and lifted him across more slowly 
than she had lifted the Queen, that she mightn’t take his breath away: 
but, before she put him on the table, she thought she might as well dust 
him a little, he was so covered with ashes. 

She said afterwards that she had never seen in all her life such a face 
as the King made, when he found himself held in the air by an invisible 
hand, and being dusted: he was far too much astonished to cry out, but 
his eyes and his mouth went on getting larger and larger, and rounder 
and rounder, till her hand shook so with laughing that she nearly let him 
drop upon the floor. 


“Oh! please don’t make such faces, my dear!” she cried out, quite 
forgetting that the King couldn’t hear her. “You make me laugh so that I 
can hardly hold you! And don’t keep your mouth so wide open! All the 
ashes will get into it—there, now I think you’re tidy enough!” she added, 
as she smoothed his hair, and set him upon the table near the Queen. 

The King immediately fell flat on his back, and lay perfectly still: and 
Alice was a little alarmed at what she had done, and went round the 
room to see if she could find any water to throw over him. However, she 
could find nothing but a bottle of ink, and when she got back with it she 
found he had recovered, and he and the Queen were talking together in 
a frightened whisper—so low that Alice could hardly hear what they 
said. 

The King was saying, “I assure you, my dear, I turned cold to the very 
ends of my whiskers!” 

To which the Queen replied, “You haven’t got any whiskers.” 

“The horror of that moment,” the King went on, “I shall never, never 
forget!” 

“You will, though,” the Queen said, “if you don’t make a 
memorandum of it.” 

Alice looked on with great interest as the King took an enormous 
memorandum-book® out of his pocket, and began writing. A sudden 
thought struck her, and she took hold of the end of the pencil, which 
came some way over his shoulder, and began writing for him. 

The poor King looked puzzled and unhappy, and struggled with the 
pencil for some time without saying anything; but Alice was too strong 
for him, and at last he panted out, “My dear! I really must get a thinner 
pencil. I can’t manage this one a bit; it writes all manner of things that I 
don’t intend——” 


“What manner of things?” said the Queen, looking over the book (in 
which Alice had put “The White Knight is sliding down the poker. He 
balances very badly”). “That’s not a memorandum of your feelings!” 

There was a book lying near Alice on the table, and while she sat 
watching the White King (for she was still a little anxious about him, 
and had the ink all ready to throw over him, in case he fainted again), 
she turned over the leaves, to find some part that she could read, “—for 
it’s all in some language I don’t know,” she said to herself. 

It was like this.9 
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She puzzled over this for some time, but at last a bright thought struck 
her. “Why, it’s a Looking-glass book, of course! And if I hold it up to a 
glass, the words will all go the right way again.” 

This was the poem that Alice read. 


JABBERWOCKY.?° 


’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 

All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


“Beware the Jabberwock, my son! 

The jaws that bite, the claws that catch! 
Beware the Jubjub bird and shun 

The frumious Bandersnatch!” 


He took his vorpal sword in hand: 

Long time the manxome foe he sought— 
So rested he by the Tumtum tree, 

And stood awhile in thought. 


And as in uffish thought he stood, 
The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 
Came whiffling through the tulgey wood, 
And burbled as it came! 


One, two! One, two! And through and through 


The vorpal blade went snicker-snack! 
He left it dead, and with its head 
He went galumphing back. 


“And hast thou slain the Jabberwock! 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy! 
O frabjous day! Callooh! Callay!” 
He chortled in his joy. 


’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 

All mimsy were the borogroves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


“It seems very pretty,” she said when she had finished it, “but it’s 
rather hard to understand!” (You see she didn’t like to confess even to 
herself, that she couldn’t make it out at all.) “Somehow it seems to fill 
my head with ideas—only I don’t exactly know what they are! However, 
somebody killed something: that’s clear, at any rate——” 

“But oh!” thought Alice, suddenly jumping up, “if I don’t make haste I 


shall have to go back through the Looking-glass, before I’ve seen what 
the rest of the house is like! Let’s have a look at the garden first!” She 
was out of the room in a moment, and ran down stairs—or, at least, it 
wasn’t exactly running, but a new invention for getting down stairs 
quickly and easily, as Alice said to herself. She just kept the tips of her 
fingers on the hand-rail, and floated gently down without even touching 
the stairs with her feet; then she floated on through the hall, and would 
have gone straight out at the door in the same way, if she hadn’t caught 
hold of the doorpost. She was getting a little giddy with so much floating 
in the air, and was rather glad to find herself walking again in the 
natural way. 


CHAPTER II 


THE GARDEN OF LIVE FLOWERS 


“T should see the garden far better,” said Alice to herself, “if I could get 
to the top of that hill: and here’s a path that leads straight to it—at least, 
no, it doesn’t do that——” (after going a few yards along the path, and 
turning several sharp corners), “but I suppose it will at last. But how 
curiously it twists! It’s more like a corkscrew than a path! Well, this turn 
goes to the hill, I suppose—no, it doesn’t! This goes straight back to the 
house! Well then, I’ll try it the other way.” 

And so she did: wandering up and down, and trying turn after turn, 
but always coming back to the house, do what she would. Indeed, once, 
when she turned a corner rather more quickly than usual, she ran 
against it before she could stop herself. 

“It’s no use talking about it,” Alice said, looking up at the house and 
pretending it was arguing with her. “I’m not going in again yet. I know I 
should have to get through the Looking-glass again—back into the old 
room—and there’d be an end of all my adventures!” 

So, resolutely turning her back upon the house, she set out once more 
down the path, determined to keep straight on till she got to the hill. For 
a few minutes all went on well, and she was just saying, “I really shall do 
it this time———” when the path gave a sudden twist and shook itself (as 
she described it afterwards), and the next moment she found herself 
actually walking in at the door. 

“Oh, it’s too bad!” she cried. “I never saw such a house for getting in 
the way! Never!” 

However, there was the hill full in sight, so there was nothing to be 
done but start again. This time she came upon a large flowerbed, with a 
border of daisies, and a willow-tree growing in the middle. 

“O Tiger-lily,” said Alice, addressing herself to one that was waving 
gracefully about in the wind, “I wish you could talk!” 

“We can talk,” said the Tiger-lily:! “when there’s anybody worth 


talking to.” 

Alice was so astonished that she couldn’t speak for a minute: it quite 
seemed to take her breath away. At length, as the Tiger-lily only went on 
waving about, she spoke again, in a timid voice—almost in a whisper. 
“And can all the flowers talk?” 

“As well as you can,” said the Tiger-lily. “And a great deal louder.” 

“Tt isn’t manners for us to begin, you know,” said the Rose, “and I 
really was wondering when you’d speak! Said I to myself, ‘Her face has 
got some sense in it, though it’s not a clever one!’ Still, you’re the right 
colour, and that goes a long way.” 

“T don’t care about the colour,” the Tiger-lily remarked. “If only her 
petals curled up a little more, she’d be all right.” 

Alice didn’t like being criticised, so she began asking questions: 
“Aren't you sometimes frightened at being planted out here, with 
nobody to take care of you?” 

“There’s the tree in the middle,” said the Rose. “What else is it good 
for?” 

“But what could it do, if any danger came?” Alice asked. 

“It could bark,” said the Rose. 

“It says ‘Bough-wough!’ ” cried a Daisy: “that’s why its branches are 
called boughs!” 

“Didn’t you know that?” cried another Daisy, and here they all began 
shouting together, till the air seemed quite full of little shrill voices. 
“Silence, every one of you!” cried the Tiger-lily, waving itself 
passionately from side to side, and trembling with excitement. “They 
know I ca’n’t get at them!” it panted, bending its quivering head towards 
Alice, “or they wouldn’t dare to do it!” 


“Never mind!” Alice said in a soothing tone, and stooping down to the 
daisies, who were just beginning again, she whispered “If you don’t hold 
your tongues, I’ll pick you!” 

There was silence in a moment, and several of the pink daisies turned 
white. 

“That’s right!” said the Tiger-lily. “The daisies are worst of all. When 
one speaks, they all begin together, and it’s enough to make one wither 
to hear the way they go on!” 

“How is it you can all talk so nicely?” Alice said, hoping to get it into 
a better temper by a compliment. “I’ve been in many gardens before, but 
none of the flowers could talk.” 

“Put your hand down, and feel the ground,” said the Tiger-lily. “Then 
you'll know why.” 

Alice did so. “It’s very hard,” she said, “but I don’t see what that has to 
do with it.” 

“In most gardens,” the Tiger-lily said, “they make the beds too soft— 
so that the flowers are always asleep.” 

This sounded a very good reason, and Alice was quite pleased to know 


it. “I never thought of that before!” she said. 

“Tt’s my opinion that you never think at all,” the Rose said in a rather 
severe tone. 

“IT never saw anybody that looked stupider,” a Violet? said, so 
suddenly, that Alice quite jumped; for it hadn’t spoken before. 

“Hold your tongue!” cried the Tiger-lily. “As if you ever saw anybody. 
You keep your head under the leaves, and snore away there till you 
know no more what’s going on in the world, than if you were a bud!” 

“Are there any more people in the garden besides me?” Alice said, not 
choosing to notice the Rose’s last remark. 

“There’s one other flower in the garden that can move about like you,” 
said the Rose. “I wonder how you do it——” (“You’re always 
wondering,” said the Tiger-lily), “but she’s more bushy than you are.” 

“Is she like me?” Alice asked eagerly, for the thought crossed her 
mind, “There’s another little girl in the garden somewhere!” 

“Well, she has the same awkward shape as you,” the Rose said: “but 
she’s redder—and her petals are shorter, I think.” 

“They’re done up close, like a dahlia,” said the Tiger-lily: “not tumbled 
about, like yours.” 

“But that’s not your fault,” the Rose added kindly: “you’re beginning to 
fade, you know—and then one ca’n’t help one’s petals getting a little 
untidy.” 

Alice didn’t like this idea at all: so, to change the subject, she asked 
“Does she ever come out here?” 

“T daresay you'll see her soon,” said the Rose. “She’s one of the kind 
that has nine spikes, you know.” 

“Where does she wear them?” Alice asked with some curiosity. 

“Why, all round her head, of course,” the Rose replied. “I was 
wondering you hadn’t got some too. I thought it was the regular rule.” 

“She’s coming!” cried the Larkspur. “I hear her footstep, thump, 
thump, along the gravel-walk!” 

Alice looked round eagerly, and found that it was the Red Queen. 
“She’s grown a good deal!” was her first remark. She had indeed; when 
Alice first found her in the ashes, she had been only three inches high— 
and here she was, half a head taller than Alice herself! 

“Tt’s the fresh air that does it,” said the Rose: “wonderfully fine air it 
is, out here.” 


“T think I'll go and meet her,” said Alice, for, though the flowers were 
interesting enough, she felt that it would be far grander to have a talk 
with a real Queen. 

“You ca’n’t possibly do that,” said the Rose: “I should advise you to 
walk the other way.” 

This sounded nonsense to Alice, so she said nothing, but set off at once 
towards the Red Queen. To her surprise, she lost sight of her in a 
moment, and found herself walking in at the front-door again. 

A little provoked, she drew back, and, after looking everywhere for 
the Queen (whom she spied out at last, a long way off), she thought she 
would try the plan, this time, of walking in the opposite direction.3 

It succeeded beautifully. She had not been walking a minute before 
she found herself face to face with the Red Queen, and full in sight of the 
hill she had been so long aiming at. 

“Where do you come from?” said the Red Queen. “And where are you 
going? Look up, speak nicely, and don’t twiddle your fingers all the 
time.” 

Alice attended to all these directions, and explained, as well as she 
could, that she had lost her way. 

“T don’t know what you mean by your way,” said the Queen: “all the 
ways about here belong to me—but why did you come out here at all?” 
she added in a kinder tone. “Curtsey while you’re thinking what to say. 
It saves time.” 

Alice wondered a little at this, but she was too much in awe of the 
Queen to disbelieve it. “ll try it when I go home,” she thought to 
herself, “the next time I’m a little late for dinner.” 


“It’s time for you to answer now,” the Queen said, looking at her 
watch: “open your mouth a little wider when you speak, and always say 
‘your Majesty.’ ” 

“T only wanted to see what the garden was like, your Majesty ——’ 

“That’s right,” said the Queen, patting her on the head, which Alice 
didn’t like at all: “though, when you say ‘garden,’ I’ve seen gardens, 
compared with which this would be a wilderness.” 

Alice didn’t dare to argue the point, but went on: “—and I thought I’d 
try and find my way to the top of that hill——” 

“When you say ‘hill,’ ” the Queen interrupted, “J could show you hills, 
in comparison with which you'd call that a valley.” 

“No, I shouldn’t,” said Alice, surprised into contradicting her at last: “a 
hill ca’n’t be a valley, you know. That would be nonsense——” 

The Red Queen shook her head. “You may call it ‘nonsense’ if you 
like,” she said, “but I’ve heard nonsense, compared with which that 
would be as sensible as a dictionary!” 
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Alice curtseyed again, as she was afraid from the Queen’s tone that 
she was a little offended: and they walked on in silence till they got to 
the top of the little hill. 

For some minutes Alice stood without speaking, looking out in all 
directions over the country—and a most curious country it was. There 
were a number of tiny little brooks running straight across it from side to 
side, and the ground between was divided up into squares by a number 
of little green hedges, that reached from brook to brook. 

“T declare it’s marked out just like a large chess-board!” Alice said at 
last. “There ought to be some men moving about somewhere—and so 
there are!” she added in a tone of delight, and her heart began to beat 
quick with excitement as she went on. “It’s a great huge game of chess 
that’s being played—all over the world—if this is the world at all, you 
know. Oh, what fun it is! How I wish I was one of them! I wouldn’t mind 
being a Pawn, if only I might join—though of course I should like to be a 
Queen, best.” 


She glanced rather shyly at the real Queen as she said this, but her 
companion only smiled pleasantly, and said “That’s easily managed. You 
can be the White Queen’s Pawn, if you like, as Lily’s too young to play; 
and you’re in the Second Square to begin with: when you get to the 
Eighth Square you’ll be a Queen——” Just at this moment, somehow or 


other, they began to run. 

Alice never could quite make out, in thinking it over afterwards, how 
it was that they began: all she remembers is, that they were running 
hand in hand, and the Queen went so fast that it was all she could do to 
keep up with her: and still the Queen kept crying “Faster! Faster!” but 
Alice felt she could not go faster, though she had no breath left to say so. 

The most curious part of the thing was, that the trees and the other 
things round them never changed their places at all: however fast they 
went, they never seemed to pass anything. “I wonder if all the things 
move along with us?” thought poor puzzled Alice. And the Queen 
seemed to guess her thoughts, for she cried “Faster! Don’t try to talk!” 

Not that Alice had any idea of doing that. She felt as if she would 
never be able to talk again, she was getting so out of breath: and still the 
Queen cried “Faster! Faster!” and dragged her along. “Are we nearly 
there?” Alice managed to pant out at last. 


“Nearly there!” the Queen repeated. “Why, we passed it ten minutes 
ago! Faster!” And they ran on for a time in silence, with the wind 
whistling in Alice’s ears, and almost blowing her hair off her head, she 
fancied. 

“Now! Now!” cried the Queen. “Faster! Faster!” And they went so fast 
that at last they seemed to skim through the air, hardly touching the 
ground with their feet, till suddenly, just as Alice was getting quite 
exhausted, they stopped, and she found herself sitting on the ground 


breathless and giddy. 

The Queen propped her up against a tree, and said kindly, “You may 
rest a little now.” 

Alice looked round her in great surprise. “Why, I do believe we’ve 
been under this tree the whole time! Everything’s just as it was!” 

“Of course it is,” said the Queen: “what would you have it?” 

“Well, in our country,” said Alice, still panting a little, “you’d 
generally get to somewhere else—if you ran very fast for a long time, as 
we ve been doing.” 

“A slow sort of country!” said the Queen. “Now, here, you see, it takes 
all the running you can do, to keep in the same place. If you want to get 
somewhere else, you must run at least twice as fast as that!” 

“Td rather not try, please!” said Alice. “I’m quite content to stay here 
—only I am so hot and thirsty!” 

“T know what you’d like!” the Queen said good-naturedly, taking a 
little box out of her pocket. “Have a biscuit?” 

Alice thought it would not be civil to say “No,” though it wasn’t at all 
what she wanted. So she took it, and ate it as well as she could: and it 
was very dry; and she thought she had never been so nearly choked in all 
her life. 

“While you’re refreshing yourself,” said the Queen, “Ill just take the 
measurements.” And she took a ribbon out of her pocket, marked in 
inches, and began measuring the ground, and sticking little pegs in here 
and there. 

“At the end of two yards,” she said, putting in a peg to mark the 
distance, “I shall give you your directions—have another biscuit?” 

“No, thank you,” said Alice: “one’s quite enough!” 

“Thirst quenched, I hope?” said the Queen. 

Alice did not know what to say to this, but luckily the Queen did not 
wait for an answer, but went on. “At the end of three yards I shall repeat 
them—for fear of your forgetting them. At the end of four, I shall say 
good-bye. And at the end of five, I shall go!” 

She had got all the pegs put in by this time, and Alice looked on with 
great interest as she returned to the tree, and then began slowly walking 
down the row. 

At the two-yard peg she faced round, and said “A pawn goes two 
squares in its first move, you know. So you'll go very quickly through the 


Third Square—by railway, I should think—and you'll find yourself in the 
Fourth Square in no time. Well, that square belongs to Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee—the Fifth is mostly water—the sixth belongs to Humpty 
Dumpty—But you make no remark?” 

“J—I didn’t know I had to make one—just then,” Alice faltered out. 

“You should have said,” the Queen went on in a tone of grave reproof, 
“ It’s extremely kind of you to tell me all this—however, we’ll suppose 
it said—the Seventh Square is all forest—however, one of the Knights 
will show you the way—and in the Eighth Square we shall be Queens 
together, and it’s all feasting and fun!” Alice got up and curtseyed, and 
sat down again. 

At the next peg the Queen turned again, and this time she said “Speak 
in French when you ca’n’t think of the English for a thing—turn out your 
toes as you walk—and remember who you are!”4 She did not wait for 
Alice to curtsey this time, but walked on quickly to the next peg, where 
she turned for a moment to say “good-bye,” and then hurried on to the 
last. 

How it happened Alice never knew, but exactly as she came to the last 
peg, she was gone. Whether she vanished into the air, or whether she 
ran quickly into the wood (“and she can run very fast!” thought Alice), 
there was no way of guessing, but she was gone, and Alice began to 
remember that she was a Pawn, and that it would soon be time for her 
to move. 


CHAPTER III 


LookING-GLASS INSECTS 


Of course the first thing to do was to make a grand survey of the country 
she was going to travel through. “It’s something very like learning 
geography,” thought Alice, as she stood on tiptoe in hopes of being able 
to see a little further. “Principal rivers—there are none. Principal 
mountains—I’m on the only one, but I don’t think it’s got any name. 
Principal towns—why what are those creatures, making honey down 
there? They can’t be bees—nobody ever saw bees a mile off, you know 
——” and for some time she stood silent, watching one of them that was 
bustling about among the flowers, poking its proboscis! into them “just 
as if it was a regular bee,” thought Alice. 

However, this was anything but a regular bee: in fact, it was an 
elephant—as Alice soon found out, though the idea quite took her breath 
away at first. “And what enormous flowers they must be!” was her next 
idea. “Something like cottages with the roofs taken off, and stalks put to 
them—and what quantities of honey they must make! I think Ill go 
down and—no, I won’t go just yet,” she went on, checking herself just as 
she was beginning to run down the hill, and trying to find some excuse 
for turning shy so suddenly. “Itll never do to go down among them 
without a good long branch to brush them away—and what fun it’ll be 
when they ask me how I liked my walk. I shall say—‘Oh, I liked it well 
enough——’ ” (here came the favourite little toss of the head), “ ‘only it 
was so dusty and hot, and the elephants did tease so!’ ” 

“T think I'll go down the other way,” she said after a pause: “and 
perhaps I may visit the elephants later on. Besides, I do so want to get 
into the Third Square!” 

So with this excuse she ran down the hill and jumped over the first of 
the six little brooks. 
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“Tickets, please!” said the Guard, putting his head in at the window. 
In a moment everybody was holding out a ticket: they were about the 
same size as the people, and quite seemed to fill the carriage. 

“Now then! Show your ticket, child!” the Guard went on, looking 
angrily at Alice. And a great many voices all said together (“like the 
chorus of a song,” thought Alice), “Don’t keep him waiting, child! Why, 
his time is worth a thousand pounds a minute!” 

“Tm afraid I haven’t got one,” Alice said in a frightened tone: “there 
wasn’t a ticket-office where I came from.” And again the chorus of voices 
went on. “There wasn’t room for one where she came from. The land 
there is worth a thousand pounds an inch!” 

“Don’t make excuses,” said the Guard: “you should have bought one 
from the engine-driver.” And once more the chorus of voices went on 
with “The man that drives the engine. Why, the smoke alone is worth a 
thousand pounds a puff!” 

Alice thought to herself, “Then there’s no use in speaking.” The voices 
didn’t join in this time, as she hadn’t spoken, but, to her great surprise, 
they all thought in chorus (I hope you understand what thinking in chorus 
means—for I must confess that I don’t), “Better say nothing at all. 
Language is worth a thousand pounds a word!” 

“T shall dream about a thousand pounds to-night, I know I shall!” 
thought Alice. 


All this time the Guard was looking at her, first through a telescope, 
then through a microscope, and then through an opera-glass. At last he 
said “You're travelling the wrong way,” and shut up the window and 
went away. 

“So young a child,” said the gentleman sitting opposite to her, (he was 
dressed in white paper,)2 “ought to know which way she’s going, even if 
she doesn’t know her own name!” 

A Goat, that was sitting next to the gentleman in white, shut his eyes 
and said in a loud voice, “She ought to know her way to the ticket-office, 
even if she doesn’t know her alphabet!” 

There was a Beetle sitting next the Goat (it was a very queer carriage 
full of passengers altogether), and as the rule seemed to be that they 
should all speak in turn, he went on with “She’ll have to go back from 
here as luggage!” 

Alice couldn’t see who was sitting beyond the Beetle, but a hoarse 
voice spoke next. “Change engines” it said, and there it choked and 
was obliged to leave off. 

“Tt sounds like a horse,” Alice thought to herself. And an extremely 


small voice, close to her ear, said, “You might make a joke on that—something 
about ‘horse’ and ‘hoarse,’ you know.” 


Then a very gentle voice in the distance said, “She must be labelled 
‘Lass, with care,’ you know——” 
And after that other voices went on (“What a number of people there 


are in the carriage!” thought Alice), saying “She must go by post, as she’s 
got a head on her4——_” “She must be sent as a message by the telegraph 
——” She must draw the train herself the rest of the way——,” and so 
on. 

But the gentleman dressed in white paper leaned forwards and 
whispered in her ear, “Never mind what they all say, my dear, but take a 
return-ticket every time the train stops.” 

“Indeed I sha’n’t!” Alice said rather impatiently. “I don’t belong to this 
railway journey at all—I was in a wood just now—and I wish I could get 
back there.” 

“You might make a joke on that,” said the little voice close to her ear: 
“something about ‘you would if you could,’ you know.” 

“Don’t tease so,” said Alice, looking about in vain to see where the 
voice came from; “if you’re so anxious to have a joke made, why don’t 
you make one yourself?” 

The little voice sighed deeply: it was very unhappy evidently, and 
Alice would have said something pitying to comfort it, “if it would only 
sigh like other people!” she thought. But this was such a wonderfully 
small sigh, that she wouldn’t have heard it at all, if it hadn’t come quite 
close to her ear. The consequence of this was that it tickled her ear very 
much, and quite took off her thoughts from the unhappiness of the poor 
little creature. 

“I know you are a friend,” the little voice went on; “a dear friend, and an old friend. 
And you won’t hurt me though I am an insect.” 

“What kind of insect?” Alice inquired a little anxiously. What she 
really wanted to know was, whether it could sting or not, but she 
thought this wouldn’t be quite a civil question to ask. 

“What, then you don’t—” the little voice began, when it was drowned by a 
shrill scream from the engine, and everybody jumped up in alarm, Alice 
among the rest. 

The Horse, who had put his head out of the window, quietly drew it in 
and said “It’s only a brook we have to jump over.” Everybody seemed 
satisfied with this, though Alice felt a little nervous at the idea of trains 
jumping at all. “However, it will take us into the Fourth Square, that’s 
some comfort!” she said to herself. In another moment she felt the 
carriage rise straight up into the air, and in her fright she caught at the 
thing nearest to her hand, which happened to be the Goat’s beard. 
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But the beard seemed to melt away as she touched it, and she found 
herself sitting quietly under a tree—while the Gnat (for that was the 
insect she had been talking to) was balancing itself on a twig just over 
her head, and fanning her with its wings. 

It certainly was a very large Gnat: “about the size of a chicken,” Alice 
thought. Still, she couldn’t feel nervous with it, after they had been 
talking together so long. 

“—then you don’t like all insects?” the Gnat went on, as quietly as if 
nothing had happened. 

“T like them when they can talk,” Alice said. “None of them ever talk, 
where I come from.” 

“What sort of insects do you rejoice in, where you come from?” the 
Gnat inquired. 

“T don’t rejoice in insects at all,” Alice explained, “because I’m rather 
afraid of them—at least the large kinds. But I can tell you the names of 
some of them.” 

“Of course they answer to their names?” the Gnat remarked carelessly. 

“T never knew them do it.” 

“What’s the use of their having names,” the Gnat said, “if they won’t 
answer to them?” 

“No use to them,” said Alice; “but it’s useful to the people that name 
them, I suppose. If not, why do things have names at all?” 

“T ca’n’t say,” the Gnat replied. “Further on in the wood down there, 
they’ve got no names—however, go on with your list of insects: you’re 
wasting time.” 

“Well, there’s the Horse-fly,” Alice began, counting off the names on 
her fingers. 
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“All right,” said the Gnat: “half way up that bush, you'll see a Rocking- 
horse-fly, if you look. It’s made entirely of wood, and gets about by 
swinging itself from branch to branch.” 

“What does it live on?” Alice asked with great curiosity. 

“Sap and sawdust,” said the Gnat. “Go on with the list.” 


Alice looked at the Rocking-horse-fly with great interest, and made up 
her mind that it must have been just repainted, it looked so bright and 
sticky; and then she went on. 

“And there’s the Dragon-fly.” 


“Look on the branch above your head,” said the Gnat, “and there 
you'll find a Snap-dragon-fly.5 Its body is made of plum-pudding, its 
wings of holly-leaves, and its head is a raisin burning in brandy.” 

“And what does it live on?” Alice asked, as before. 

“Frumenty® and mince-pie,” the Gnat replied: “and it makes its nest in 
a Christmas-box.” 

“And then there’s the Butterfly,” Alice went on, after she had taken a 
good look at the insect with its head on fire, and had thought to herself, 
“T wonder if that’s the reason insects are so fond of flying into candles— 
because they want to turn into Snap-dragon-flies!” 

“Crawling at your feet,” said the Gnat (Alice drew her feet back in 
some alarm), “you may observe a Bread-and-butter-fly. Its wings are thin 
slices of bread-and-butter, its body is a crust, and its head is a lump of 
sugar.” 

“And what does it live on?” 

“Weak tea with cream in it.” 


A new difficulty came into Alice’s head. “Supposing it couldn’t find 
any?” she suggested. 

“Then it would die, of course.” 

“But that must happen very often,” Alice remarked thoughtfully. 

“Tt always happens,” said the Gnat. 

After this, Alice was silent for a minute or two, pondering. The Gnat 
amused itself meanwhile by humming round and round her head: at last 


it settled again and remarked, “I suppose you don’t want to lose your 
name?” 

“No, indeed,” Alice said, a little anxiously. 

“And yet I don’t know,” the Gnat went on in a careless tone: “only 
think how convenient it would be if you could manage to go home 
without it! For instance, if the governess wanted to call you to your 
lessons, she would call out ‘Come here—,’ and there she would have to 
leave off, because there wouldn’t be any name for her to call, and of 
course you wouldn’t have to go, you know.” 

“That would never do, I’m sure,” said Alice: “the governess would 
never think of excusing me lessons for that. If she couldn’t remember my 
name, she’d call me ‘Miss!’ as the servants do.” 

“Well, if she said ‘Miss,’ and didn’t say anything more,” the Gnat 
remarked, “of course you’d miss your lessons. That’s a joke. I wish you 
had made it.” 

“Why do you wish I had made it?” Alice asked. “It’s a very bad one.” 

But the Gnat only sighed deeply, while two large tears came rolling 
down its cheeks. 

“You shouldn’t make jokes,” Alice said, “if it makes you so unhappy.” 

Then came another of those melancholy little sighs, and this time the 
poor Gnat really seemed to have sighed itself away, for, when Alice 
looked up, there was nothing whatever to be seen on the twig, and, as 
she was getting quite chilly, with sitting still so long, she got up and 
walked on. 

She very soon came to an open field, with a wood on the other side of 
it: it looked much darker than the last wood, and Alice felt a little timid 
about going into it. However, on second thoughts, she made up her mind 
to go on: “for I certainly won’t go back,” she thought to herself, and this 
was the only way to the Eighth Square. 

“This must be the wood,” she said thoughtfully to herself, “where 
things have no names. I wonder what’ll become of my name when I go 
in? I shouldn’t like to lose it at all—because they’d have to give me 
another, and it would be almost certain to be an ugly one. But then the 
fun would be, trying to find the creature that had got my old name! 
That’s just like the advertisements, you know, when people lose dogs 
—“answers to the name of “Dash:” had on a brass collar’—just fancy calling 
everything you met ‘Alice,’ till one of them answered! Only they 


wouldn’t answer at all, if they were wise.” 

She was rambling on in this way when she reached the wood: it 
looked very cool and shady. “Well, at any rate it’s a great comfort,” she 
said as she stepped under the trees, “after being so hot, to get into the— 
into the—into what?” she went on, rather surprised at not being able to 
think of the word. “I mean to get under the—under the—under this, you 
know!” putting her hand on the trunk of the tree. “What does it call 
itself, I wonder? I do believe it’s got no name—why, to be sure it 
hasn’t!” 

She stood silent for a minute thinking: then she suddenly began again. 
“Then it really has happened, after all! And now, who am I? I will 
remember, if I can! ’'m determined to do it!” But being determined 
didn’t help her much, and all she could say, after a great deal of 
puzzling, was, “L, I know it begins with L!”7 

Just then a Fawn came wandering by: it looked at Alice with its large 
gentle eyes, but didn’t seem at all frightened. “Here then! Here then!” 
Alice said, as she held out her hand and tried to stroke it; but it only 
started back a little, and then stood looking at her again. 

“What do you call yourself?” the Fawn said at last. Such a soft sweet 
voice it had! 

“T wish I knew!” thought poor Alice. She answered, rather sadly, 
“Nothing, just now.” 

“Think again,” it said: “that won’t do.” 

Alice thought, but nothing came of it. “Please, would you tell me what 
you call yourself?” she said timidly. “I think that might help a little.” 


“Tl tell you, if you'll come a little further on,” the Fawn said. “I ca’n’t 
remember here.” 

So they walked on together through the wood, Alice with her arms 
clasped lovingly round the soft neck of the Fawn, till they came out into 
another open field, and here the Fawn gave a sudden bound into the air, 
and shook itself free from Alice’s arm. “?m a Fawn!” it cried out in a 
voice of delight. “And, dear me! you’re a human child!” A sudden look of 
alarm came into its beautiful brown eyes, and in another moment it had 
darted away at full speed. 

Alice stood looking after it, almost ready to cry with vexation at 
having lost her dear little fellow-traveller so suddenly. “However, I know 
my name now,” she said: “that’s some comfort. Alice—Alice—I won’t 
forget it again. And now, which of these finger-posts ought I to follow, I 
wonder?” 

It was not a very difficult question to answer, as there was only one 
road through the wood, and the two finger-posts both pointed along it. 
“TIl settle it,” Alice said to herself, “when the road divides and they 
point different ways.” 


But this did not seem likely to happen. She went on and on, a long 
way, but wherever the road divided there was sure to be two finger- 
posts pointing the same way, one marked “TO TWEEDLEDUM’S 
HOUSE,” and the other “TO THE HOUSE OF TWEEDLEDEE.” 

“T do believe,” said Alice at last, “that they live in the same house! I 
wonder I never thought of that before—But I ca’n’t stay there long. I'll 
just call and say ‘How d’ye do?’ and ask them the way out of the wood. 
If I could only get to the Eighth Square before it gets dark!” So she 
wandered on, talking to herself as she went, till, on turning a sharp 
corner, she came upon two fat little men, so suddenly that she could not 
help starting back, but in another moment she recovered herself, feeling 
sure that they must be 


CHAPTER IV 


TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE 


They were standing under a tree, each with an arm round the other’s 
neck, and Alice knew which was which in a moment, because one of 
them had “DUM” embroidered on his collar, and the other “DEE.” “TI 
suppose they’ve each got “‘TWEEDLE’ round at the back of the collar,” 
she said to herself. 

They stood so still that she quite forgot they were alive, and she was 
just going round to see if the word “TWEEDLE” was written at the back 
of each collar, when she was startled by a voice coming from the one 
marked “DUM.” 

“If you think we’re wax-works,”! he said, “you ought to pay, you 
know. Wax-works weren’t made to be looked at for nothing. Nohow!” 

“Contrariwise,” added the one marked “DEE,” “if you think we’re 
alive, you ought to speak.” 

“Tm sure I’m very sorry,” was all Alice could say; for the words of the 
old song kept ringing through her head like the ticking of a clock, and 
she could hardly help saying them out loud:— 

“Tweedledum and Tweedledee? 
Agreed to have a battle; 

For Tweedledum said Tweedledee 
Had spoiled his nice new rattle. 


“Just then flew down a monstrous crow, As black as a 
tar-barrel; 
Which frightened both the heroes so, 

They quite forgot their quarrel.” 


“T know what youre thinking about,” said Tweedledum: “but it isn’t 
so, nohow.” 

“Contrariwise,” continued Tweedledee, “if it was so, it might be; and if 
it were so, it would be: but as it isn’t, it ain’t. That’s logic.” 

“T was thinking,” Alice said very politely, “which is the best way out of 
this wood: it’s getting so dark. Would you tell me, please?” 

But the fat little men only looked at each other and grinned. 

They looked so exactly like a couple of great schoolboys, that Alice 
couldn’t help pointing her finger at Tweedledum, and saying “First Boy!” 

“Nohow!” Tweedledum cried out briskly, and shut his mouth up again 
with a snap. 

“Next Boy!” said Alice, passing on to Tweedledee, though she felt 
quite certain he would only shout out “Contrariwise!” and so he did. 

“You’ve begun wrong!” cried Tweedledum. “The first thing in a visit is 
to say ‘How d’ye do?’ and shake hands!” And here the two brothers gave 
each other a hug, and then they held out the two hands that were free, 
to shake hands with her. 

Alice did not like shaking hands with either of them first, for fear of 
hurting the other one’s feelings; so, as the best way out of the difficulty, 


she took hold of both hands at once: the next moment they were dancing 
round in a ring. This seemed quite natural (she remembered afterwards), 
and she was not even surprised to hear music playing: it seemed to come 
from the tree under which they were dancing, and it was done (as well 
as she could make it out) by the branches rubbing one across the other, 
like fiddles and fiddlesticks. 

“But it certainly was funny,” (Alice said afterwards, when she was 
telling her sister the history of all this,) “to find myself singing ‘Here we 
go round the mulberry bush.’3 I don’t know when I began it, but somehow 
I felt as if ’'d been singing it a long long time!” 

The other two dancers were fat, and very soon out of breath. “Four 
times round is enough for one dance,” Tweedledum panted out, and they 
left off dancing as suddenly as they had begun: the music stopped at the 
same moment. 

Then they let go of Alice’s hands, and stood looking at her for a 
minute: there was a rather awkward pause, as Alice didn’t know how to 
begin a conversation with people she had just been dancing with. “It 
would never do to say ‘How d’ye do?’ now,” she said to herself: “we 
seem to have got beyond that, somehow!” 

“T hope you’re not much tired?” she said at last. 

“Nohow. And thank you very much for asking,” said Tweedledum. 

“So much obliged!” added Tweedledee. “You like poetry?” 

“Ye-es, pretty well—some poetry,” Alice said doubtfully. “Would you 
tell me which road leads out of the wood?” 

“What shall I repeat to her?” said Tweedledee, looking round at 
Tweedledum with great solemn eyes, and not noticing Alice’s question. 

“ ‘The Walrus and the Carpenter’ is the longest,” Tweedledum replied, 
giving his brother an affectionate hug. 

Tweedledee began instantly: 


“The sun was shining——” 


Here Alice ventured to interrupt him. “If it’s very long,” she said, as 
politely as she could, “would you please tell me first which road——” 
Tweedledee smiled gently, and began again: 


“The sun was shining on the sea, 


Shining with all his might: 
He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright— 
And this was odd, because it was 
The middle of the night. 


The moon was shining sulkily, 
Because she thought the sun 

Had got no business to be there 
After the day was done— 

‘It’s very rude of him,’ she said, 
‘To come and spoil the fun!’ 


The sea was wet as wet could be, 
The sands were dry as dry. 

You could not see a cloud, because 
No cloud was in the sky: 

No birds were flying overhead— 
There were no birds to fly. 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand: 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand: 

‘If this were only cleared away,’ 
They said, ‘it would be grand!’ 


‘If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 

Do you suppose,’ the Walrus said, 
That they could get it clear?’ 

‘T doubt it,’ said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


‘O Oysters, come and walk with us!’ 
The Walrus did beseech. 

‘A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk, 
Along the briny beach: 

We cannot do with more than four, 
To give a hand to each.’ 


The eldest Oyster looked at him, 
But never a word he said: 

The eldest Oyster winked his eye, 
And shook his heavy head— 
Meaning to say he did not choose 

To leave the oyster-bed. 


But four young Oysters hurried up, 
All eager for the treat: 

Their coats were brushed, their faces washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat— 

And this was odd, because, you know, 
They hadn’t any feet. 


Four other Oysters followed them, 
And yet another four; 
And thick and fast they came at last, 


And more, and more, and more— 
All hopping through the frothy waves, 
And scrambling to the shore. 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Walked on a mile or so, 

And then they rested on a rock 
Conveniently low: 

And all the little Oysters stood 
And waited in a row. 


‘The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things: 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 

And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings.’ 


‘But wait a bit,’ the Oysters cried, 
‘Before we have our chat; 

For some of us are out of breath, 
And all of us are fat!’ 

‘No hurry!’ said the Carpenter. 
They thanked him much for that. 


‘A loaf of bread,’ the Walrus said, 


‘Is what we chiefly need: 

Pepper and vinegar besides 
Are very good indeed— 

Now, if you’re ready, Oysters dear, 
We can begin to feed.’ 


‘But not on us!’ the Oysters cried, 
Turning a little blue. 

‘After such kindness, that would be 
A dismal thing to do!’ 

‘The night is fine,’ the Walrus said. 
‘Do you admire the view? 


‘It was so kind of you to come! 
And you are very nice!’ 

The Carpenter said nothing but 
‘Cut us another slice. 

I wish you were not quite so deaf— 
I’ve had to ask you twice!’ 


‘It seems a shame,’ the Walrus said, ‘To play them 
such a trick. 
After we’ve brought them out so far, 
And made them trot so quick!’ 
The Carpenter said nothing but 
‘The butter’s spread too thick!’ 


‘I weep for you,’ the Walrus said: 
‘I deeply sympathize. ’ 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 

Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 


‘O Oysters,’ said the Carpenter, 
‘You’ve had a pleasant run! 

Shall we be trotting home again?’ 
But answer came there none— 

And this was scarcely odd, because 
They’d eaten every one.” 


“T like the Walrus best,” said Alice: “because he was a little sorry for 
the poor oysters.” 

“He ate more than the Carpenter, though,” said Tweedledee. “You see 
he held his handkerchief in front, so that the Carpenter couldn’t count 
how many he took: contrariwise.” 

“That was mean!” Alice said indignantly. “Then I like the Carpenter 
best—if he didn’t eat so many as the Walrus.” 

“But he ate as many as he could get,” said Tweedledum. 

This was a puzzler. After a pause, Alice began, “Well! They were both 
very unpleasant characters——” Here she checked herself in some alarm, 
at hearing something that sounded to her like the puffing of a large 
steam-engine in the wood near them, though she feared it was more 
likely to be a wild beast. “Are there any lions or tigers about here?” she 
asked timidly. 

“Tt’s only the Red King snoring,” said Tweedledee. 

“Come and look at him!” the brothers cried, and they each took one of 
Alice’s hands, and led her up to where the King was sleeping. 

“Isn’t he a lovely sight?” said Tweedledum. 

Alice couldn’t say honestly that he was. He had a tall red nightcap on, 
with a tassel, and he was lying crumpled up into a sort of untidy heap, 
and snoring loud——“fit to snore his head off!” as Tweedledum 
remarked. 

“Tm afraid he’ll catch cold with lying on the damp grass,” said Alice, 


who was a very thoughtful little girl. 

“He’s dreaming now,” said Tweedledee: “and what do you think he’s 
dreaming about?” 

Alice said “Nobody can guess that.” 

“Why, about you!” Tweedledee exclaimed, clapping his hands 
triumphantly. “And if he left off dreaming about you, where do you 
suppose you’d be?” 

“Where I am now, of course,” said Alice. 

“Not you!” Tweedledee retorted contemptuously. “You’d be nowhere. 
Why, you’re only a sort of thing in his dream!”5 

“If that there King was to wake,” added Tweedledum, “you’d go out— 
bang!—just like a candle!” 
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“T shouldn’t!” Alice exclaimed indignantly. “Besides, if I’m only a sort 
of thing in his dream, what are you, I should like to know?” 

“Ditto,” said Tweedledum. 

“Ditto, ditto,” cried Tweedledee. 

He shouted this so loud that Alice couldn’t help saying, “Hush! You'll 
be waking him, I’m afraid, if you make so much noise.” 

“Well, it’s no use your talking about waking him,” said Tweedledum, 
“when you’re only one of the things in his dream. You know very well 
youre not real.” 

“T am real!” said Alice, and began to cry. 


“You wo’n’t make yourself a bit realler by crying,” Tweedledee 
remarked: “there’s nothing to cry about.” 

“If I wasn’t real,” Alice said—half-laughing through her tears, it all 
seemed so ridiculous—“I shouldn’t be able to cry.” 

“I hope you don’t suppose those are real tears?” Tweedledum 
interrupted in a tone of great contempt. 

“T know they’re talking nonsense,” Alice thought to herself: “and it’s 
foolish to cry about it.” So she brushed away her tears, and went on, as 
cheerfully as she could, “At any rate I’d better be getting out of the 
wood, for really it’s coming on very dark. Do you think it’s going to 
rain!” 

Tweedledum spread a large umbrella over himself and his brother, 
and looked up into it. “No, I don’t think it is,” he said: “at least—not 
under here. Nohow.” 

“But it may rain outside?” 

“It may—if it chooses,” said Tweedledee: “we’ve no objection. 
Contrariwise.” 

“Selfish things!” thought Alice, and she was just going to say “Good 
night” and leave them, when Tweedledum sprang out from under the 
umbrella, and seized her by the wrist. 

“Do you see that?” he said, in a voice choking with passion and his 
eyes grew large and yellow all in a moment, as he pointed with a 
trembling finger at a small white thing lying under the tree. 

“It’s only a rattle,” Alice said, after a careful examination of the little 
white thing. “Not a rattle-snake, you know,” she added hastily, thinking 
that he was frightened: “only an old rattle—quite old and broken.” 
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“T knew it was!” cried Tweedledum, beginning to stamp about wildly 
and tear his hair. “It’s spoilt, of course!” Here he looked at Tweedledee, 
who immediately sat down on the ground, and tried to hide himself 
under the umbrella. 

Alice laid her hand upon his arm, and said, in a soothing tone, “You 
needn’t be so angry about an old rattle.” 

“But it isn’t old!” Tweedledum cried, in a greater fury than ever. “It’s 
new, I tell you—I bought it yesterday—my nice new RATTLE!” and his 
voice rose to a perfect scream. 

All this time Tweedledee was trying his best to fold up the umbrella, 
with himself in it: which was such an extraordinary thing to do, that it 
quite took off Alice’s attention from the angry brother. But he couldn’t 
quite succeed, and it ended in his rolling over, bundled up in the 
umbrella, with only his head out: and there he lay, opening and shutting 
his mouth and his large eyes——“looking more like a fish than anything 
else,” Alice thought. 

“Of course you agree to have a battle?” Tweedledum said in a calmer 
tone. 

“T suppose so,” the other sulkily replied, as he crawled out of the 
umbrella: “only she must help us to dress up, you know.” 

So the two brothers went off hand-in-hand into the wood, and 
returned in a minute with their arms full of things—such as bolsters, 


blankets, hearth-rugs, table-cloths, dish-covers, and coalscuttles. “I hope 
you’re a good hand at pinning and tying strings?” Tweedledum 
remarked. “Every one of these things has got to go on, somehow or 
other.” 

Alice said afterwards she had never seen such a fuss made about 
anything in all her life—the way those two bustled about—and the 
quantity of things they put on—and the trouble they gave her in tying 
strings and fastening buttons——“Really they’ll be more like bundles of 
old clothes than anything else, by the time they’re ready!” she said to 
herself, as she arranged a bolster round the neck of Tweedledee, “to keep 
his head from being cut off,” as he said. 
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“You know,” he added very gravely, “it’s one of the most serious 
things that can possibly happen to one in a battle—to get one’s head cut 
off.” 

Alice laughed loud; but she managed to turn it into a cough, for fear of 
hurting his feelings. 

“Do I look very pale?” said Tweedledum, coming up to have his 
helmet tied on. (He called it a helmet, though it certainly looked much 
more like a saucepan.) “Well—yes—a little,” Alice replied gently. 

“Tm very brave, generally,” he went on in a low voice: “only today I 


happen to have a headache.” 

“And I’ve got a toothache!” said Tweedledee, who had overheard the 
remark. “I’m far worse than you!” 

“Then you’d better not fight to-day,” said Alice, thinking it a good 
opportunity to make peace. 

“We must have a bit of a fight, but I don’t care about going on long,” 
said Tweedledum. “What’s the time now?” 

Tweedledee looked at his watch, and said “Half-past four.” 

“Let’s fight till six, and then have dinner,” said Tweedledum. 

“Very well,” the other said, rather sadly: “and she can watch us—only 
you’d better not come very close,” he added: “I generally hit everything I 
can see—when I get really excited.” 

“And I hit everything within reach,” cried Tweedledum, “whether I 
can see it or not!” 

Alice laughed. “You must hit the trees pretty often, I should think,” she 
said. 

Tweedledum looked round him with a satisfied smile. “I don’t 
suppose,” he said, “there’ll be a tree left standing, for ever so far round, 
by the time we’ve finished!” 

“And all about a rattle!” said Alice, still hoping to make them a little 
ashamed of fighting for such a trifle. 

“I shouldn’t have minded it so much,” said Tweedledum, “if it hadn’t 
been a new one.” 

“T wish the monstrous crow® would come!” thought Alice. 

“There’s only one sword, you know,” Tweedledum said to his brother: 
“but you can have the umbrella—it’s quite as sharp. Only we must begin 
quick. It’s getting as dark as it can.” 

“And darker,” said Tweedledee. 

It was getting dark so suddenly that Alice thought there must be a 
thunderstorm coming on. “What a thick black cloud that is!” she said. 
“And how fast it comes! Why, I do believe it’s got wings!” 

“It’s the crow!” Tweedledum cried out in a shrill voice of alarm; and 
the two brothers took to their heels and were out of sight in a moment. 

Alice ran a little way into the wood, and stopped under a large tree. 

“Tt can never get at me here,” she thought; “it’s far too large to squeeze 
itself in among the trees. But I wish it wouldn’t flap its wings so—it 
makes quite a hurricane in the wood—here’s somebody’s shawl being 


blown away!” 


CHAPTER V 


Woot AND WATER 


She caught the shawl as she spoke, and looked about for the owner: in 
another moment the White Queen came running wildly through the 
wood, with both arms stretched out wide, as if she were flying, and Alice 
very civilly went to meet her with the shawl. 

“Tm very glad I happened to be in the way,” Alice said, as she helped 
her to put on her shawl again. 

The White Queen only looked at her in a helpless, frightened sort of 
way, and kept repeating something in a whisper to herself that sounded 
like “Bread-and-butter, bread-and-butter,” and Alice felt that if there was 
to be any conversation at all, she must manage it herself. So she began 
rather timidly: “Am I addressing the White Queen?” 

“Well, yes, if you call that a-dressing,” the Queen said. “It isn’t my 
notion of the thing at all.” 

Alice thought it would never do to have an argument at the very 
beginning of their conversation, so she smiled and said “If your Majesty 
will only tell me the right way to begin, I’ll do it as well as I can.” 

“But I don’t want it done at all!” groaned the poor Queen. “I’ve been 
a-dressing myself for the last two hours.” 


It would have been all the better, as it seemed to Alice, if she had got 
some one else to dress her, she was so dreadfully untidy. “Every single 
thing’s crooked,” Alice thought to herself, “and she’s all over pins!_—— 
May I put your shawl straight for you?” she added aloud. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with it!” the Queen said in a 
melancholy voice. “It’s out of temper, I think. ’ve pinned it here, and 
I’ve pinned it there, but there’s no pleasing it!” 

“It ca’n’t go straight, you know, if you pin it all on one side,” Alice 
said, as she gently put it right for her; “and, dear me, what a state your 
hair is in!” 

“The brush has got entangled in it!” the Queen said with a sigh. “And I 
lost the comb yesterday.” 

Alice carefully released the brush, and did her best to get the hair into 
order. “Come, you look rather better now!” she said, after altering most 
of the pins. “But really you should have a lady’s-maid!” 

“Pm sure I'll take you with pleasure!” the Queen said. “Twopence a 
week, and jam every other day.” 


Alice couldn’t help laughing, as she said “I don’t want you to hire me 
—and I don’t care for jam.” 

“It’s very good jam,” said the Queen. 

“Well, I don’t want any to-day, at any rate.” 

“You couldn’t have it if you did want it,” the Queen said. “The rule is, 
jam to-morrow and jam yesterday—but never jam to-day.”! 

“Tt must come sometimes to ‘jam to-day,’ ” Alice objected. 

“No, it ca’n’t,” said the Queen. “It’s jam every other day: to-day isn’t 
any other day, you know.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Alice. “It’s dreadfully confusing!” 

“That’s the effect of living backwards,” the Queen said kindly: “it 
always makes one a little giddy at first——” 

“Living backwards!” Alice repeated in great astonishment. “I never 
heard of such a thing!” 

“but there’s one great advantage in it, that one’s memory works 
both ways.” 

“Tm sure mine only works one way, 
remember things before they happen.” 

“It’s a poor sort of memory that only works backwards,” the Queen 
remarked. 

“What sort of things do you remember best?” Alice ventured to ask. 

“Oh, things that happened the week after next,” the Queen replied in a 
careless tone. “For instance, now,” she went on, sticking a large piece of 
plaster on her finger as she spoke, “there’s the King’s Messenger.2 He’s in 
prison now, being punished: and the trial doesn’t even begin till next 
Wednesday: and of course the crime comes last of all.” 

“Suppose he never commits the crime?” said Alice. 

“That would be all the better, wouldn’t it?” the Queen said, as she 
bound the plaster round her finger with a bit of ribbon. 

Alice felt there was no denying that. “Of course it would be all the 
better,” she said: “but it wouldn’t be all the better his being punished.” 
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Alice remarked. “I ca’n’t 


“You’re wrong there, at any rate,” said the Queen. “Were you ever 
punished?” 

“Only for faults,” said Alice. 

“And you were all the better for it, I know!” the Queen said 
triumphantly. 

“Yes, but then I had done the things I was punished for,” said Alice: 
“that makes all the difference.” 

“But if you hadn’t done them,” the Queen said, “that would have been 
better still; better, and better, and better!” Her voice went higher with 
each “better,” till it got quite to a squeak at last. 

Alice was just beginning to say “There’s a mistake somewhere——, 
when the Queen began screaming, so loud that she had to leave the 
sentence unfinished. “Oh, oh, oh!” shouted the Queen, shaking her hand 
about as if she wanted to shake it off. “My finger’s bleeding! Oh, oh, oh, 
oh!” 

Her screams were so exactly like the whistle of a steam-engine, that 
Alice had to hold both her hands over her ears. 

“What is the matter?” she said, as soon as there was a chance of 
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making herself heard. “Have you pricked your finger?” 

“T haven’t pricked it yet,” the Queen said, “but I soon shall—oh, oh, 
oh!” 

“When do you expect to do it?” Alice asked, feeling very much 
inclined to laugh. 

“When I fasten my shawl again,” the poor Queen groaned out: “the 
brooch will come undone directly. Oh, oh!” As she said the words the 
brooch flew open, and the Queen clutched wildly at it, and tried to clasp 
it again. 

“Take care!” cried Alice. “You’re holding it all crooked!” And she 
caught at the brooch; but it was too late: the pin had slipped, and the 
Queen had pricked her finger. 

“That accounts for the bleeding, you see,” she said to Alice with a 
smile. “Now you understand the way things happen here.” 

“But why don’t you scream now?” Alice asked, holding her hands 
ready to put over her ears again. 

“Why, I’ve done all the screaming already,” said the Queen. “What 
would be the good of having it all over again?” 

By this time it was getting light. “The crow must have flown away, I 
think,” said Alice: “I’m so glad it’s gone. I thought it was the night 
coming on.” 

“T wish I could manage to be glad!” the Queen said. “Only I never can 
remember the rule. You must be very happy, living in this wood, and 
being glad whenever you like!” 

“Only it is so very lonely here!” Alice said in a melancholy voice; and, 
at the thought of her loneliness, two large tears came rolling down her 
cheeks. 

“Oh don’t go on like that!” cried the poor Queen, wringing her hands 
in despair. “Consider what a great girl you are. Consider what a long 
way you’ve come to-day. Consider what o’clock it is. Consider anything, 
only don’t cry!” 

Alice could not help laughing at this, even in the midst of her tears. 
“Can you keep from crying by considering things?” she asked. 

“That’s the way it’s done,” the Queen said with great decision: 
“nobody can do two things at once, you know. Let’s consider your age to 
begin with—how old are you?” 

“Tm seven and a half, exactly.” 
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“You needn’t say ‘exactually,’ ” the Queen remarked. “I can believe it 
without that. Now [ll give you something to believe. I’m just one 
hundred and one, five months and a day.” 

“T ca’n’t believe that!” said Alice 

“Ca’n’t you?” the Queen said in a pitying tone. “Try again: draw a long 
breath, and shut your eyes.” 

Alice laughed. “There’s no use trying,” she said: “one ca’n’t believe 
impossible things.” 

“T daresay you haven’t had much practice,” said the Queen. “When I 
was your age I always did it for half-an-hour a day. Why, sometimes I’ve 
believed as many as six impossible things before breakfast. There goes 
the shawl again!” 

The brooch had come undone as she spoke, and a sudden gust of wind 
blew the Queen’s shawl across a little brook. The Queen spread out her 
arms again, and went flying after it, and this time she succeeded in 
catching it for herself. “I’ve got it!” she cried in a triumphant tone. 

“Now you shall see me pin it on again, all by myself!” 

“Then I hope your finger is better now?” Alice said very politely, as 
she crossed the little brook after the Queen. 
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“Oh, much better!” cried the Queen, her voice rising into a squeak as 
she went on. “Much be-etter! Be-etter! Be-e-e-etter! Be-e-hh!” The last 
word ended in a long bleat, so like a sheep that Alice quite started. 

She looked at the Queen, who seemed to have suddenly wrapped 
herself up in wool. Alice rubbed her eyes, and looked again. She couldn’t 
make out what had happened at all. Was she in a shop? And was that 
really—was it really a sheep that was sitting on the other side of the 
counter? Rub as she would, she could make nothing more of it: she was 
in a little dark shop,? leaning with her elbows on the counter, and 
opposite to her was an old Sheep, sitting in an arm-chair, knitting, and 
every now and then leaving off to look at her through a great pair of 
spectacles. 

“What is it you want to buy?” the Sheep said at last, looking up for a 
moment from her knitting. 
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“T don’t quite know yet,” Alice said very gently. “I should like to look 
all round me first, if I might.” 

“You may look in front of you, and on both sides, if you like,” said the 
Sheep; “but you can’t look all round you—unless you’ve got eyes at the 
back of your head.” 

But these, as it happened, Alice had not got; so she contented herself 
with turning round, looking at the shelves as she came to them. 

The shop seemed to be full of all manner of curious things—but the 
oddest part of it all was, that whenever she looked hard at any shelf, to 
make out exactly what it had on it, that particular shelf was always quite 
empty, though the others round it were crowded as full as they could 
hold. 


“Things flow about so here?” she said at last in a plaintive tone, after 
she had spent a minute or so in vainly pursuing a large bright thing, that 
looked sometimes like a doll and sometimes like a workbox, and was 
always in the shelf next above the one she was looking at. “And this one 
is the most provoking of all—but I'll tell you what——” she added, as a 
sudden thought struck her, “Ill follow it up to the very top shelf of all. 
Ill puzzle it to go through the ceiling, I expect!” 

But even this plan failed: the “thing” went through the ceiling as 
quietly as possible, as if it were quite used to it. 

“Are you a child or a teetotum?”4 the Sheep said, as she took up 
another pair of needles. “You'll make me giddy soon, if you go on 
turning round like that.” She was now working with fourteen pairs at 
once, and Alice couldn’t help looking at her in great astonishment. 

“How can she knit with so many?” the puzzled child thought to 
herself. “She gets more and more like a porcupine every minute!” 

“Can you row?” the Sheep asked, handing her a pair of knitting 
needles as she spoke. 

“Yes, a little—but not on land—and not with needles——” Alice was 
beginning to say, when suddenly the needles turned into oars in her 
hands, and she found they were in a little boat, gliding along between 
banks: so there was nothing for it but to do her best. 

“Feather!”5 cried the Sheep, as she took up another pair of needles. 

This didn’t sound like a remark that needed any answer: so Alice said 
nothing, but pulled away. There was something very queer about the 
water, she thought, as every now and then the oars got fast in it, and 
would hardly come out again. 

“Feather! Feather!” the Sheep cried again, taking more needles. “You'll 
be catching a crab® directly.” 

“A dear little crab!” thought Alice. “I should like that.” 

“Didn’t you hear me say ‘Feather’?” the Sheep cried angrily, taking up 
quite a bunch of needles. 

“Indeed I did,” said Alice: “you’ve said it very often—and very loud. 
Please, where are the crabs?” 

“In the water, of course!” said the Sheep, sticking some of the needles 
into her hair, as her hands were full. “Feather, I say!” 

“Why do you say ‘Feather’ so often?” Alice asked at last, rather vexed. 
“Pm not a bird!” 


“You are,” said the Sheep: “you're a little goose.” 

This offended Alice a little, so there was no more conversation for a 
minute or two, while the boat glided gently on, sometimes among beds 
of weeds (which made the oars stick fast in the water, worse than ever), 
and sometimes under trees, but always with the same tall river-banks 
frowning over their heads. 

“Oh, please! There are some scented rushes!” Alice cried in a sudden 
transport of delight. “There really are—and such beauties!” 

“You needn’t say ‘please’ to me about ’em,” the Sheep said, without 
looking up from her knitting: “I didn’t put ’em there, and I’m not going 
to take ’em away.” 

“No, but I meant—please, may we wait and pick some?” Alice 
pleaded. “If you don’t mind stopping the boat for a minute.” 

“How am I to stop it?” said the Sheep. “If you leave off rowing, it'll 
stop of itself.” 

So the boat was left to drift down the stream as it would, till it glided 
gently in among the waving rushes. And then the little sleeves were 
carefully rolled up, and the little arms were plunged in elbow-deep, to 
get hold of the rushes a good long way down before breaking them off— 
and for a while Alice forgot all about the Sheep and the knitting, as she 
bent over the side of the boat, with just the ends of her tangled hair 
dipping into the water—while with bright eager eyes she caught at one 
bunch after another of the darling scented rushes. 

“T only hope the boat won’t tipple over!” she said to herself. “Oh, what 
a lovely one! Only I couldn’t quite reach it.” And it certainly did seem a 
little provoking (“almost as if it happened on purpose,” she thought) 
that, though she managed to pick plenty of beautiful rushes as the boat 
glided by, there was always a more lovely one that she couldn’t reach. 

“The prettiest are always further!” she said at last, with a sigh at the 
obstinacy of the rushes in growing so far off, as, with flushed cheeks and 
dripping hair and hands, she scrambled back into her place, and began 
to arrange her new-found treasures. 


What mattered it to her just then that the rushes had begun to fade, 
and to lose all their scent and beauty, from the very moment that she 
picked them? Even real scented rushes, you know, last only a very little 
while—and these, being dream-rushes, melted away almost like snow, as 
they lay in heaps at her feet—but Alice hardly noticed this, there were 
so many other curious things to think about. 

They hadn’t gone much farther before the blade of one of the oars got 
fast in the water and wouldn’t come out again (so Alice explained it 
afterwards), and the consequence was that the handle of it caught her 
under the chin, and, in spite of a series of little shrieks of “Oh, oh, oh!” 
from poor Alice, it swept her straight off the seat, and down among the 
heap of rushes. 


However, she wasn’t a bit hurt, and was soon up again: the Sheep 
went on with her knitting all the while, just as if nothing had happened. 
“That was a nice crab you caught!” she remarked, as Alice got back into 
her place, very much relieved to find herself still in the boat. 

“Was it? I didn’t see it,” said Alice, peeping cautiously over the side of 
the boat into the dark water. “I wish it hadn’t let go—I should so like a 
little crab to take home with me!” But the Sheep only laughed 
scornfully, and went on with her knitting. 

“Are there many crabs here?” said Alice. 

“Crabs, and all sorts of things,” said the Sheep: “plenty of choice, only 
make up your mind. Now, what do you want to buy?” 

“To buy!” Alice echoed in a tone that was half astonished and half 
frightened—for the oars, and the boat, and the river, had vanished all in 
a moment, and she was back again in the little dark shop. 

“T should like to buy an egg, please,” she said timidly. “How do you 
sell them?” 

“Fivepence farthing for one—twopence for two,” the Sheep replied. 

“Then two are cheaper than one?” Alice said in a surprised tone, 
taking out her purse. 

“Only you must eat them both, if you buy two,” said the Sheep. 

“Then I'll have one, please,” said Alice, as she put the money down on 
the counter. For she thought to herself, “They mightn’t be at all nice, 
you know.” 

The Sheep took the money and put it away in a box: then she said, “I 
never put things into people’s hands—that would never do—you must 
get it for yourself.” And so saying, she went off to the other end of the 
shop, and set the egg upright on a shelf. 

“T wonder why it wouldn’t do?” thought Alice, as she groped her way 
among the tables and chairs, for the shop was very dark towards the 
end. “The egg seems to get further away the more I walk towards it. Let 
me see, is this a chair? Why, it’s got branches, I declare! How very odd 
to find trees growing here! And actually here’s a little brook! Well, this is 
the very queerest shop I ever saw!” 
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So she went on, wondering more and more at every step, as 
everything turned into a tree the moment she came up to it, and she 
quite expected the egg to do the same. 


CHAPTER VI 


Humpty Dumpty 


However, the egg only got larger and larger, and more and more human: 
when she had come within a few yards of it, she saw that it had eyes and 
a nose and mouth; and when she had come close to it, she saw clearly 
that it was HUMPTY DUMPTY! himself. “It can’t be anybody else!” she 
said to herself. “I’m as certain of it, as if his name were written all over 
his face!” 

It might have been written a hundred times, easily, on that enormous 
face. Humpty Dumpty was sitting with his legs crossed, like a Turk, on 
the top of a high wall—such a narrow one that Alice quite wondered 
how he could keep his balance—and, as his eyes were steadily fixed in 
the opposite direction, and he didn’t take the least notice of her, she 
thought he must be a stuffed figure after all. 

“And how exactly like an egg he is!” she said aloud, standing with her 
hands ready to catch him, for she was every moment expecting him to 
fall. 

“It’s very provoking,” Humpty Dumpty said after a long silence, 
looking away from Alice as he spoke, “to be called an egg—very!” 

“T said you looked like an egg, Sir,” Alice gently explained. “And some 
eggs are very pretty, you know,” she added, hoping to turn her remark 
into a sort of compliment. 

“Some people,” said Humpty Dumpty, looking away from her as usual, 
“have no more sense than a baby!” 

Alice didn’t know what to say to this: it wasn’t at all like conversation, 
she thought, as he never said anything to her; in fact, his last remark was 
evidently addressed to a tree—so she stood and softly repeated to 
herself:— 

“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall: 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 
All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 


Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty in his place again.” 

“That last line is much too long for the poetry,” she added almost out 
loud, forgetting that Humpty Dumpty would hear her. 

“Don’t stand chattering to yourself like that,” Humpty Dumpty said, 
looking at her for the first time, “but tell me your name and your 
business.” 

“My name is Alice, but——” 

“It’s a stupid name enough!” Humpty Dumpty interrupted impatiently. 
“What does it mean?” 

“Must a name mean something?” Alice asked doubtfully. 

“Of course it must,” Humpty Dumpty said with a short laugh: “my 
name means the shape I am—and a good handsome shape it is too. With 
a name like yours, you might be any shape, almost.” 

“Why do you sit out here all alone?” said Alice, not wishing to begin 
an argument. 

“Why, because there’s nobody with me!” cried Humpty Dumpty. “Did 
you think I didn’t know the answer to that? Ask another.” 

“Don’t you think you’d be safer down on the ground?” Alice went on, 
not with any idea of making another riddle, but simply in her good- 
natured anxiety for the queer creature. “That wall is so very narrow!” 

“What tremendously easy riddles you ask!” Humpty Dumpty growled 
out. “Of course I don’t think so! Why, if ever I did fall off—which there’s 
no chance of—but if I did——_” Here he pursed up his lips, and looked so 
solemn and grand that Alice could hardly help laughing. “If I did fall,” he 
went on, “the King has promised me—ah, you may turn pale, if you like! 
You didn’t think I was going to say that, did you? The King has promised 
me—with his very own mouth—to—to——” 

“To send all his horses and all his men,” Alice interrupted, rather 
unwisely. 

“Now I declare that’s too bad!” Humpty Dumpty cried, breaking into a 
sudden passion. “You’ve been listening at doors—and behind trees—and 
down chimneys—or you couldn’t have known it!” 

“T haven’t, indeed!” Alice said very gently. “It’s in a book.” 

“Ah, well! They may write such things in a book,” Humpty Dumpty 
said in a calmer tone. “That’s what you call a History of England, that is. 
Now, take a good look at me! I’m one that has spoken to a King, I am: 
mayhap you'll never see such another: and to show you I’m not proud, 
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you may shake hands with me!” And he grinned almost from ear to ear, 
as he leant forwards (and as nearly as possible fell off the wall in doing 
so) and offered Alice his hand. She watched him a little anxiously as she 
took it. “If he smiled much more, the ends of his mouth might meet 
behind,” she thought: “and then I don’t know what would happen to his 
head! I’m afraid it would come off!” 

“Yes, all his horses and all his men,” Humpty Dumpty went on. 
“They’d pick me up again in a minute, they would! However, this 
conversation is going on a little too fast: let’s go back to the last remark 
but one.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t quite remember it,” Alice said very politely. 

“In that case we may start afresh,” said Humpty Dumpty, “and it’s my 
turn to choose a subject——” (“He talks about it just as if it was a 
game!” thought Alice.) “So here’s a question for you. How old did you 
say you were?” 

Alice made a short calculation, and said “Seven years and six months.” 

“Wrong!” Humpty Dumpty exclaimed triumphantly. “You never said a 
word like it.” 

“T thought you meant ‘How old are you?’ ” Alice explained. 

“Tf ’'d meant that, I’'d have said it,” said Humpty Dumpty. 

Alice didn’t want to begin another argument, so she said nothing. 
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“Seven years and six months!” Humpty Dumpty repeated thoughtfully. 
“An uncomfortable sort of age. Now if you’d asked my advice, I’d have 
said ‘Leave off at seven’-——\but it’s too late now.” 

“T never ask advice about growing,” Alice said indignantly. 

“Too proud?” the other enquired. 

Alice felt even more indignant at this suggestion. “I mean,” she said, 
“that one ca’n’t help growing older.” 

“One ca’n’t, perhaps,” said Humpty Dumpty, “but two can. With proper 
assistance, you might have left off at seven.”2 

“What a beautiful belt you’ve got on!” Alice suddenly remarked. (They 
had had quite enough of the subject of age, she thought: and if they 
really were to take turns in choosing subjects, it was her turn now.) “At 
least,” she corrected herself on second thoughts, “a beautiful cravat,? I 
should have said—no, a belt, I mean—I beg your pardon!” she added in 


dismay for Humpty Dumpty looked thoroughly offended, and she began 
to wish she hadn’t chosen that subject. “If only I knew,” she thought to 
herself, “which was neck and which was waist!” 

Evidently Humpty Dumpty was very angry, though he said nothing for 
a minute or two. When he did speak again, it was in a deep growl. 

“It is a—most—provoking—thing,” he said at last, “when a person 
doesn’t know a cravat from a belt!” 

“T know it’s very ignorant of me,” Alice said in so humble a tone that 
Humpty Dumpty relented. 

“Tt’s a cravat, child, and a beautiful one, as you say. It’s a present from 
the White King and Queen. There now!” 

“Ts it really?” said Alice, quite pleased to find she had chosen a good 
subject after all. 

“They gave it me,” Humpty Dumpty continued thoughtfully, as he 
crossed one knee over the other and clasped his hands round it, “they 
gave it me—for an un-birthday present.” 

“T beg your pardon?” Alice said with a puzzled air. 

“Tm not offended,” said Humpty Dumpty. 

“T mean what is an un-birthday present?” 

“A present given when it isn’t your birthday, of course.” 

Alice considered a little. “I like birthday presents best,” she said at 
last. 

“You don’t know what you're talking about!” cried Humpty Dumpty. 
“How many days are there in a year?” 

“Three hundred and sixty-five,” said Alice. 

“And how many birthdays have you?” 

“One.” 

“And if you take one from three hundred and sixty-five, what 
remains?” 

“Three hundred and sixty-four, of course.” 

Humpty Dumpty looked doubtful. “I’d rather see that done on paper,” 
he said. 

Alice couldn’t help smiling as she took out her memorandum-book, 
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and worked the sum for him: > 


Humpty Dumpty took the book, and looked at it carefully. “That 
seems to be done right—” he began. 

“You’re holding it upside down!” Alice interrupted. 

“To be sure I was!” Humpty Dumpty said gaily, as she turned it round 
for him. “I thought it looked a little queer. As I was saying, that seems to 
be done right—though I haven’t time to look it over thoroughly just now 
—and that shows that there are three hundred and sixty-four days when 
you might get un-birthday presents——” 

“Certainly,” said Alice. 

“And only one for birthday presents, you know. There’s glory for you!” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘glory,’ “Alice said. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously. “Of course you don’t—till I 
tell you. I meant ‘there’s a nice knock-down argument for you!’ ” 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knock-down argument,’ ” Alice 
objected. 

“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said in rather a scornful tone, 
“it means just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words mean so 
many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to be Master— 
that’s all.” 

Alice was too much puzzled to say anything, so after a minute Humpty 
Dumpty began again. “They’ve a temper, some of them—particularly 
verbs, they’re the proudest—adjectives you can do anything with, but 
not verbs—however, I can manage the whole lot of them! 
Impenetrability! That’s what I say!” 

“Would you tell me, please,” said Alice, “what that means?” 

“Now you talk like a reasonable child,” said Humpty Dumpty, looking 
very much pleased. “I meant by ‘impenetrability’ that we’ve had enough 
of that subject, and it would be just as well if you’d mention what you 
mean to do next, as I suppose you don’t mean to stop here all the rest of 
your life.” 

“That’s a great deal to make one word mean,” Alice said in a 
thoughtful tone. 

“When I make a word do a lot of work like that,” said Humpty 
Dumpty, “I always pay it extra.” 

“Oh!” said Alice. She was too much puzzled to make any other 


remark. 

“Ah, you should see ’em come round me of a Saturday night,” Humpty 
Dumpty went on, wagging his head gravely from side to side: “for to get 
their wages, you know.” 

(Alice didn’t venture to ask what he paid them with; and so you see I 
ca’n’t tell you.) “You seem very clever at explaining words, Sir,” said 
Alice. “Would you kindly tell me the meaning of the poem called 
‘Jabberwocky’?” 

“Let’s hear it,” said Humpty Dumpty. “I can explain all the poems that 
ever were invented—and a good many that haven’t been invented just 
yet.” 

This sounded very hopeful, so Alice repeated the first verse: 


“Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 

All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe.” 


“That’s enough to begin with,” Humpty Dumpty interrupted: “there 
are plenty of hard words there. ‘Brillig’ means four o’clock in the 
afternoon—the time when you begin broiling things for dinner.” 

“That'll do very well,” said Alice: “and ‘slithy’?” 

“Well, ‘slithy’ means ‘lithe and slimy.’ ‘Lithe’ is the same as ‘active.’ 
You see it’s like a portmanteaut-there are two meanings packed up 
into one word.” 

“T see it now,” Alice remarked thoughtfully: “and what are ‘toves’?” 

“Well, ‘toves’ are something like badgers—they’re something like 
lizards—and they’re something like corkscrews.” 

“They must be very curious-looking creatures.” 

“They are that,” said Humpty Dumpty: “also they make their nests 
under sun-dials—also they live on cheese.” 

“And what’s to ‘gyre’ and to ‘gimble’?” 

“To ‘gyre’ is to go round and round like a gyroscope. To ‘gimble’ is to 
make holes like a gimlet.” 

“And ‘the wabe,’ is the grass-plot round a sun-dial, I suppose?” said 
Alice, surprised at her own ingenuity. 

“Of course it is. It’s called ‘wabe,’ you know, because it goes a long 


way before it, and a long way behind it——” 


“And a long way beyond it on each side,” Alice added. 

“Exactly so. Well then, ‘mimsy’ is ‘flimsy and miserable’ (there’s 
another portmanteau for you). And a ‘borogove’ is a thin shabby-looking 
bird with its feathers sticking out all round—something like a live mop.” 

“And then ‘mome raths”?” said Alice. “I’m afraid ’'m giving you a great 
deal of trouble.” 

“Well, a ‘rath’ is a sort of green pig: but ‘mome’ I’m not certain about. I 
think it’s short for ‘from home’—meaning that they’d lost their way, you 
know.” 

“And what does ‘outgrabe’ mean?” 

“Well, ‘outgribing’ is something between bellowing and whistling, with 
a kind of sneeze in the middle: however, you'll hear it done, maybe— 
down in the wood yonder—and when you’ve once heard it you’ll be 
quite content. Who’s been repeating all that hard stuff to you?” 

“T read it in a book,” said Alice. “But I had some poetry repeated to 


me, much easier than that, by—Tweedledee, I think.” 

“As to poetry, you know,” said Humpty Dumpty, stretching out one of 
his great hands, “I can repeat poetry as well as other folk, if it comes to 
that——” 

“Oh, it needn’t come to that!” Alice hastily said, hoping to keep him 
from beginning. 

“The piece I’m going to repeat,” he went on, without noticing her 
remark, “was written entirely for your amusement.” 

Alice felt that in that case she really ought to listen to it, so she sat 
down, and said, “Thank you” rather sadly. 


“In winter, when the fields are white,> 
I sing this song for your delight— 


only I don’t sing it,” he added, as an explanation. 

“T see you don’t,” said Alice. 

“If you can see whether I’m singing or not, you’ve sharper eyes than 
most,” Humpty Dumpty remarked severely. Alice was silent. 


“In spring, when woods are getting green, 
ll try and tell you what I mean.” 


“Thank you very much,” said Alice. 


“In summer, when the days are long, 
Perhaps you'll understand the song: 


In autumn, when the leaves are brown, 
Take pen and ink, and write it down.” 


“T will if I can remember it so long,” said Alice. 
“You needn’t go on making remarks like that,” Humpty Dumpty said: 
“they’re not sensible, and they put me out.” 


“I sent a message to the fish: 
I told them ‘This is what I wish.’ 


The little fishes of the sea 


They sent an answer back to me. 


The little fishes’ answer was 
‘We cannot do it, Sir, because—’ ” 


“Tm afraid I don’t quite understand,” said Alice. 
“Tt gets easier further on,” Humpty Dumpty replied. 


“IT sent to them again to say 
‘It will be better to obey.’ 


The fishes answered with a grin, 
‘Why, what a temper you are in!’ 


I told them once, I told them twice: 
They would not listen to advice. 


I took a kettle large and new, 
Fit for the deed I had to do. 


My heart went hop, my heart went thump; 
I filled the kettle at the pump. 


Then some one came to me and said 
‘The little fishes are in bed.’ 


I said to him, I said it plain, 
‘Then you must wake them up again.’ 


I said it very loud and clear; 
I went and shouted in his ear.” 


Humpty Dumpty raised his voice almost to a scream as he repeated 
this verse, and Alice thought with a shudder, “I wouldn’t have been the 
messenger for anything!” 


“But he was very stiff and proud; He said 
‘You needn’t shout so loud!’ 


And he was very proud and stiff; 
He said ‘I’d go and wake them, if——’ 


I took a corkscrew from the shelf: 
I went to wake them up myself. 


And when I found the door was locked, 
I pulled and pushed and kicked and knocked. 


And when I found the door was shut, 
I tried to turn the handle, but——” 


There was a long pause. 
“Ts that all?” Alice timidly asked. 
“That’s all,” said Humpty Dumpty. “Good-bye.” 


This was rather sudden, Alice thought: but, after such a very strong 
hint that she ought to be going, she felt that it would hardly be civil to 
stay. So she got up, and held out her hand. “Good-bye, till we meet 
again!” she said as cheerfully as she could. 

“T shouldn’t know you again if we did meet,” Humpty Dumpty replied 
in a discontented tone, giving her one of his fingers to shake; “you’re so 
exactly like other people.” 

“The face is what one goes by, generally,” Alice remarked in a 
thoughtful tone. 

“That’s just what I complain of,” said Humpty Dumpty. “Your face is 
the same as everybody has—the two eyes, so——” (marking their places 
in the air with his thumb), “nose in the middle, mouth under. It’s always 
the same. Now if you had the two eyes on the same side of the nose, for 
instance—or the mouth at the top—that would be some help.” 

“Tt wouldn’t look nice,” Alice objected. But Humpty Dumpty only shut 
his eyes and said “Wait till you’ve tried.” 

Alice waited a minute to see if he would speak again, but as he never 
opened his eyes or took any further notice of her, she said “Good-bye!” 
once more, and getting no answer to this, she quietly walked away: but 
she couldn’t help saying to herself as she went, “Of all the unsatisfactory 
——” (she repeated this aloud, as it was a great comfort to have such a 
long word to say) “of all the unsatisfactory people I ever met———” She 
never finished the sentence, for at this moment a heavy crash shook the 
forest from end to end. 


CHAPTER VII 


Tue LIon AND THE UNICORN 


The next moment soldiers came running through the wood, at first in 
twos and threes, then ten or twenty together, and at last in such crowds 
that they seemed to fill the whole forest. Alice got behind a tree, for fear 
of being run over, and watched them go by. 

She thought that in all her life she had never seen soldiers so 
uncertain on their feet: they were always tripping over something or 
other, and whenever one went down, several more always fell over him, 
so that the ground was soon covered with little heaps of men. 

Then came the horses. Having four feet these managed rather better 
than the foot-soldiers: but even they stumbled now and then; and it 
seemed to be a regular rule that, whenever a horse stumbled, the rider 
fell off instantly. The confusion got worse every moment, and Alice was 
very glad to get out of the wood into an open place, where she found the 
White King seated on the ground, busily writing in his memorandum- 
book. 

“[ve sent them all!” the King cried in a tone of delight, on seeing 
Alice. “Did you happen to meet any soldiers, my dear, as you came 
through the wood?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Alice: “several thousand, I should think.” 
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“Four thousand two hundred and seven, that’s the exact number,” the 
King said, referring to his book. “I couldn’t send all the horses, you 
know, because two of them are wanted in the game. And I haven’t sent 
the two messengers, either. They’re both gone to the town. Just look 
along the road and tell me if you can see either of them.” 

“T see nobody on the road,” said Alice. 

“T only wish I had such eyes,” the King remarked in a fretful tone. “To 
be able to see Nobody! And at that distance too! Why, it’s as much as I 
can do to see real people, by this light!” 

All this was lost on Alice, who was still looking intently along the 
road, shading her eyes with one hand. “I see somebody now!” she 
exclaimed at last. “But he’s coming very slowly—and what curious 
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attitudes he goes into!” (For the Messenger kept skipping up and down, 
and wriggling like an eel, as he came along, with his great hands spread 
out like fans on each side.) 

“Not at all,” said the King. “He’s an Anglo-Saxon Messenger—and 
those are Anglo-Saxon attitudes.! He only does them when he’s happy. 
His name is Haigha.”2 (He pronounced it so as to rhyme with “mayor.”) 

“T love my love with an H,”3 Alice couldn’t help beginning, “because 
he is Happy. I hate him with an H, because he is Hideous. I fed him with 
—with—with Ham-sandwiches and Hay. His name is Haigha, and he 
lives——” 

“He lives on the Hill,” the King remarked simply, without the least 
idea that he was joining in the game, while Alice was still hesitating for 
the name of a town beginning with H. “The other Messenger’s called 
Hatta.* I must have two, you know—to come and go. One to come, and 
one to go.” 

“T beg your pardon?” said Alice. 

“Tt isn’t respectable to beg,” said the King. 

“T only meant that I didn’t understand,” said Alice. “Why one to come 
and one to go?” 

“Don’t I tell you?” the King repeated impatiently. “I must have two—to 
fetch and carry. One to fetch, and one to carry.” 

At this moment the Messenger arrived: he was far too much out of 
breath to say a word, and could only wave his hands about, and make 
the most fearful faces at the poor King. 

“This young lady loves you with an H,” the King said, introducing 
Alice in the hope of turning off the Messenger’s attention from himself— 
but it was of no use—the Anglo-Saxon attitudes only got more 
extraordinary every moment, while the great eyes rolled wildly from 
side to side. 


“You alarm me!” said the King. “I feel faint—Give me a ham- 
sandwich!” 

On which the Messenger, to Alice’s great amusement, opened a bag 
that hung round his neck, and handed a sandwich to the King, who 
devoured it greedily. 

“Another sandwich!” said the King. 

“There’s nothing but hay left now,” the Messenger said, peeping into 
the bag. 

“Hay, then,” the King murmured in a faint whisper. 

Alice was glad to see that it revived him a good deal. “There’s nothing 
like eating hay when yovrre faint,” he remarked to her, as he munched 
away. 

“T should think throwing cold water over you would be better,” Alice 
suggested: “—or some sal-volatile.”5 

“T didn’t say there was nothing better,” the King replied. “I said there 
was nothing like it.” Which Alice did not venture to deny. 

“Who did you pass on the road?” the King went on, holding out his 
hand to the Messenger for some more hay. 

“Nobody,” said the Messenger. 

“Quite right,” said the King: “this young lady saw him too. So of 
course Nobody walks slower than you.” 


“TI do my best,” the Messenger said in a sullen tone. “I’m sure nobody 
walks much faster than I do!” 

“He can’t do that,” said the King, “or else he’d have been here first. 
However, now you’ve got your breath, you may tell us what’s happened 
in the town.” 

“Tll whisper it,” said the Messenger, putting his hands to his mouth in 
the shape of a trumpet, and stooping so as to get close to the King’s ear. 
Alice was sorry for this, as she wanted to hear the news too. However, 
instead of whispering, he simply shouted at the top of his voice “They’re 
at it again!” 

“Do you call that a whisper!” cried the poor King, jumping up and 
shaking himself. “If you do such a thing again [ll have you buttered! It 
went through and through my head like an earthquake!” 

“Tt would have to be a very tiny earthquake!” thought Alice. “Who are 
at it again?” she ventured to ask. 

“Why, the Lion and the Unicorn, of course,” said the King. 

“Fighting for the crown?” 

“Yes to be sure,” said the King: “and the best of the joke is, that it’s my 
crown all the while! Let’s run and see them.” And they trotted off, Alice 
repeating to herself, as she ran, the words of the old song:— 


“The Lion and the Unicorn® were fighting for the 
crown: 

The Lion beat the Unicorn all round the town. 

Some gave them white bread, some gave them brown: 
Some gave them plum-cake and drummed them out of 
town.” 


“Does—the one—that wins—get the crown?” she asked, as well as she 
could, for the run was putting her quite out of breath. 

“Dear me, no!” said the King. “What an idea!” 

“Would you—be good enough——” Alice panted out, after running a 
little further, “to stop a minute—just to get—one’s breath again?” 

“Pm good enough,” the King said, “only ’m not strong enough. You 
see, a minute goes by so fearfully quick. You might as well try to stop a 
Bandersnatch!”7 

Alice had no more breath for talking, so they trotted on in silence, till 


they came in sight of a great crowd, in the middle of which the Lion and 
Unicorn were fighting. They were in such a cloud of dust, that at first 
Alice could not make out which was which: but she soon managed to 
distinguish the Unicorn by his horn. 

They placed themselves close to where Hatta, the other Messenger, 
was standing watching the fight, with a cup of tea in one hand and a 
piece of bread-and-butter in the other. 

“He’s only just out of prison, and he hadn’t finished his tea when he 
was sent in,” Haigha whispered to Alice: “and they only give them oyster 
shells in there—so you see he’s very hungry and thirsty. How are you, 
dear child?” he went on, putting his arm affectionately round Hatta’s 
neck. 

Hatta looked round and nodded, and went on with his bread-and- 
butter. 

“Were you happy in prison, dear child?” said Haigha. 

Hatta looked round once more, and this time a tear or two trickled 
down his cheek: but not a word would he say. 

“Speak, ca’n’t you!” Haigha cried impatiently. But Hatta only munched 
away, and drank some more tea. 

“Speak, won’t you!” cried the King. “How are they getting on with the 
fight?” 

Hatta made a desperate effort, and swallowed a large piece of bread- 
and-butter. “They’re getting on very well,” he said in a choking voice: 
“each of them has been down about eighty-seven times.” 

“Then I suppose they’ll soon bring the white bread and the brown?” 
Alice ventured to remark. 

“It’s waiting for em now,” said Hatta: “this is a bit of it as ’m eating.” 

There was a pause in the fight just then, and the Lion and the Unicorn 
sat down, panting, while the King called out “Ten minutes allowed for 
refreshments!” Haigha and Hatta set to work at once, carrying round 
trays of white and brown bread. Alice took a piece to taste, but it was 


very dry. 


“T don’t think they’ll fight any more to-day,” the King said to Hatta: 
“go and order the drums to begin.” And Hatta went bounding away like 
a grasshopper. 

For a minute or two Alice stood silent, watching him. Suddenly she 
brightened up. “Look, look!” she cried, pointing eagerly. “There’s the 
White Queen running across the country! She came flying out of the 
wood over yonder—How fast those Queens can run!” 

“There’s some enemy after her, no doubt,” the King said, without even 
looking round. “That wood’s full of them.” 

“But aren’t you going to run and help her?” Alice asked, very much 
surprised at his taking it so quietly. 

“No use, no use!” said the King. “She runs so fearfully quick. You 
might as well try to catch a Bandersnatch! But I’'ll make a memorandum 
about her, if you like—She’s a dear good creature,” he repeated softly to 
himself, as he opened his memorandum-book. “Do you spell ‘creature’ 
with a double ‘e’?” 

At this moment the Unicorn sauntered by them, with his hands in his 
pockets. “I had the best of it this time!” he said to the King, just glancing 
at him as he passed. 

“A little—a little,” the King replied, rather nervously. “You shouldn’t 
have run him through with your horn, you know.” 


“Tt didn’t hurt him,” the Unicorn said carelessly, and he was going on, 
when his eye happened to fall upon Alice: he turned round instantly, and 
stood for some time looking at her with an air of the deepest disgust. 

“What—is—this?” he said at last. 

“This is a child!” Haigha replied eagerly, coming in front of Alice to 
introduce her, and spreading out both his hands towards her in an 
Anglo-Saxon attitude. “We only found it to-day. It’s as large as life, and 
twice as natural!” 

“T always thought they were fabulous monsters!” said the Unicorn. “Is 
it alive?” 

“Tt can talk,” said Haigha, solemnly. 

The Unicorn looked dreamily at Alice, and said “Talk, child.” 

Alice could not help her lips curling up into a smile as she began: “Do 
you know, I always thought Unicorns were fabulous monsters, too! I 
never saw one alive before!” 

“Well, now that we have seen each other,” said the Unicorn, “if you'll 
believe in me, I'll believe in you. Is that a bargain?” 

“Yes, if you like,” said Alice. 

“Come, fetch out the plum-cake, old man!” the Unicorn went on, 
turning from her to the King. “None of your brown bread for me!” 

“Certainly—certainly!” the King muttered, and beckoned to Haigha. 
“Open the bag!” he whispered. “Quick! Not that one—that’s full of hay!” 

Haigha took a large cake out of the bag, and gave it to Alice to hold, 
while he got out a dish and carving-knife. How they all came out of it 
Alice couldn’t guess. It was just like a conjuring trick, she thought. 

The Lion had joined them while this was going on: he looked very 
tired and sleepy, and his eyes were half shut. “What’s this?” he said, 
blinking lazily at Alice, and speaking in a deep hollow tone that sounded 
like the tolling of a great bell. 
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“Ah, what is it, now?” the Unicorn cried eagerly. “You'll never guess! I 
couldn’t.” 

The Lion looked at Alice wearily. “Are you animal—or vegetable—or 
mineral?” he said, yawning at every other word. 

“It’s a fabulous monster!” the Unicorn cried out before Alice could 
reply. 

“Then hand round the plum-cake, Monster,” the Lion said, lying down 
and putting his chin on his paws. “And sit down, both of you,” (to the 
King and the Unicorn): “fair play with the cake, you know!” 

The King was evidently very uncomfortable at having to sit down 
between the two great creatures: but there was no other place for him. 

“What a fight we might have for the crown, now!” the Unicorn said, 
looking slyly up at the crown, which the poor King was nearly shaking 
off his head, he trembled so much. 

“T should win easy,” said the Lion. 

“I’m not so sure of that,” said the Unicorn. 

“Why, I beat you all round the town, you chicken!” the Lion replied 
angrily, half getting up as he spoke. 

Here the King interrupted, to prevent the quarrel going on: he was 
very nervous, and his voice quite quivered. “All round the town?” he 
said. “That’s a good long way. Did you go by the old bridge, or the 


marketplace? You get the best view by the old bridge.” 

“[m sure I don’t know,” the Lion growled out as he lay down again. 
“There was too much dust to see anything. What a time the Monster is 
cutting up that cake!” 

Alice had seated herself on the bank of a little brook, with the great 
dish on her knees, and was sawing away diligently with the knife. “It’s 
very provoking!” she said, in reply to the Lion (she was getting quite 
used to being called “the Monster”). “I’ve cut several slices already, but 
they always join on again!” 


“You don’t know how to manage Looking-glass cakes,” the Unicorn 
remarked. “Hand it round first, and cut it afterwards.” 

This sounded nonsense, but Alice very obediently got up, and carried 
the dish round, and the cake divided itself into three pieces as she did 


so. “Now cut it up,” said the Lion, as she returned to her place with the 
empty dish. 

“T say, this isn’t fair!” cried the Unicorn, as Alice sat with the knife in 
her hand, very much puzzled how to begin. “The Monster has given the 
Lion twice as much as me!” 

She’s kept none for herself, anyhow,” said the Lion. “Do you like 
plum-cake, Monster?” 

But before Alice could answer him, the drums began. 

Where the noise came from, she couldn’t make out: the air seemed full 
of it, and it rang through and through her head till she felt quite 
deafened. She started to her feet and sprang across the little brook in her 
terror, and had just time to see the Lion and the Unicorn rise to their 
feet, with angry looks at being interrupted in their feast, before she 
dropped to her knees, and put her hands over her ears, vainly trying to 
shut out the dreadful uproar. 
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“If that doesn’t ‘drum them out of town,’ ” she thought to herself, 
“nothing ever will!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


“Tr’s My Own INVENTION” 


After a while the noise seemed gradually to die away, till all was dead 
silence, and Alice lifted up her head in some alarm. There was no one to 
be seen, and her first thought was that she must have been dreaming 
about the Lion and the Unicorn and those queer Anglo-Saxon 
Messengers. However, there was the great dish still lying at her feet, on 
which she had tried to cut the plum-cake, “So I wasn’t dreaming, after 
all,” she said to herself, “unless—unless we’re all part of the same 
dream. Only I do hope it’s my dream, and not the Red King’s! I don’t like 
belonging to another person’s dream,” she went on in a rather 
complaining tone: “I’ve a great mind to go and wake him, and see what 
happens!” 

At this moment her thoughts were interrupted by a loud shouting of 
“Ahoy! Ahoy! Check!” and a Knight, dressed in crimson armour, came 
galloping down upon her, brandishing a great club. Just as he reached 
her, the horse stopped suddenly: “You’re my prisoner!” the Knight cried, 
as he tumbled off his horse. 

Startled as she was, Alice was more frightened for him than for herself 
at the moment, and watched him with some anxiety as he mounted 
again. As soon as he was comfortably in the saddle, he began once more 
“You’re my——” but here another voice broke in “Ahoy! Ahoy! Check!” 
and Alice looked round in some surprise for the new enemy. 

This time it was a White Knight.1 He drew up at Alice’s side, and 
tumbled off his horse just as the Red Knight had done: then he got on 
again, and the two Knights sat and looked at each other for some time 
without speaking. Alice looked from one to the other in some 
bewilderment. 

“She’s my prisoner, you know!” the Red Knight said at last. 

“Yes, but then J came and rescued her!” the White Knight replied. 

“Well, we must fight for her, then,” said the Red Knight, as he took up 


his helmet (which hung from the saddle, and was something the shape of 
a horse’s head), and put it on. 
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“You will observe the Rules of Battle, of course?” the White Knight 
remarked, putting on his helmet too. 

“T always do,” said the Red Knight, and they began banging away at 
each other with such fury that Alice got behind a tree to be out of the 
way of the blows. 

“I wonder, now, what the Rules of Battle are,” she said to herself, as 
she watched the fight, timidly peeping out from her hiding-place: “one 
Rule seems to be that, if one Knight hits the other, he knocks him off his 
horse, and if he misses, he tumbles off himself—and another Rule seems 
to be that they hold their clubs with their arms, as if they were Punch 
and Judy.2 What a noise they make when they tumble! Just like a whole 
set of fire-irons falling into the fender! And how quiet the horses are! 
They let them get on and off them just as if they were tables!” 


Another Rule of Battle, that Alice had not noticed, seemed to be that 
they always fell on their heads, and the battle ended with their both 
falling off in this way, side by side: when they got up again, they shook 
hands, and then the Red Knight mounted and galloped off. 

“It was a glorious victory, wasn’t it?” said the White Knight, as he 
came up panting. 

“T don’t know,” Alice said doubtfully. “I don’t want to be anybody’s 
prisoner. I want to be a Queen.” 

“So you will, when you’ve crossed the next brook,” said the White 
Knight. “Pll see you safe to the end of the wood—and then I must go 
back, you know. That’s the end of my move.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Alice. May I help you off with your 
helmet?” It was evidently more than he could manage by himself: 
however she managed to shake him out of it at last. 

“Now one can breathe more easily,” said the Knight, putting back his 
shaggy hair with both hands, and turning his gentle face and large mild 
eyes to Alice. She thought she had never seen such a strange-looking 
soldier in all her life. 

He was dressed in tin armour, which seemed to fit him very badly, 
and he had a queer-shaped little deal box? fastened across his shoulders 
upside-down, and with the lid hanging open. Alice looked at it with 
great curiosity. 

“T see youre admiring my little box,” the Knight said in a friendly 
tone. “It’s my own invention—to keep clothes and sandwiches in. You 
see I carry it upside-down, so that the rain can’t get in.” 

“But the things can get out,” Alice gently remarked. “Do you know the 
lid’s open?” 

“T didn’t know it,” the Knight said, a shade of vexation passing over 
his face. “Then all the things must have fallen out! And the box is no use 
without them.” He unfastened it as he spoke, and was just going to 
throw it into the bushes, when a sudden thought seemed to strike him, 
and he hung it carefully on a tree. “Can you guess why I did that?” he 
said to Alice. 

Alice shook her head. 

“In hopes some bees may make a nest in it—then I should get the 
honey.” 

“But you’ve got a bee-hive—or something like one—fastened to the 


saddle,” said Alice. 

“Yes, its a very good bee-hive,” the Knight said in a discontented 
tone, “one of the best kind. But not a single bee has come near it yet. 
And the other thing is a mouse-trap. I suppose the mice keep the bees 
out—or the bees keep the mice out, I don’t know which.” 

“T was wondering what the mouse-trap was for,” said Alice. “It isn’t 
very likely there would be any mice on the horse’s back.” 

“Not very likely, perhaps,” said the Knight; “but, if they do come, I 
don’t choose to have them running all about.” 

“You see,” he went on after a pause, “it’s as well to be provided for 
everything. That’s the reason the horse has all these anklets round his 
feet.” 

“But what are they for?” Alice asked in a tone of great curiosity. 

“To guard against the bites of sharks,” the Knight replied. “It’s an 
invention of my own. And now help me on. [ll go with you to the end of 
the wood—What’s that dish for?” 

“It’s meant for plum-cake,” said Alice. 

“We’d better take it with us,” the Knight said. “It'll come in handy if 
we find any plum-cake. Help me to get it into this bag.” 

This took a long time to manage, though Alice held the bag open very 
carefully, because the Knight was so very awkward in putting in the dish: 
the first two or three times that he tried he fell in himself instead. “It’s 
rather a tight fit, you see,” he said, as they got it in at last; “there are so 
many candlesticks in the bag.” And he hung it to the saddle, which was 
already loaded with bunches of carrots, and fire-irons, and many other 
things. 

“T hope you’ve got your hair well fastened on?” he continued, as they 
set off. 

“Only in the usual way,” Alice said, smiling. 

“That’s hardly enough,” he said anxiously. “You see the wind is so very 
strong here. It’s as strong as soup.” 

“Have you invented a plan for keeping the hair from being blown off?” 
Alice enquired. 

“Not yet,” said the Knight. “But I’ve got a plan for keeping it from 
falling off.” 

“T should like to hear it very much.” 

“First you take an upright stick,” said the Knight. “Then you make 


your hair creep up it, like a fruit-tree. Now the reason hair falls off is 
because it hangs down—things never fall upwards, you know. It’s a plan 
of my own invention. You may try it if you like.” 

It didn’t sound a comfortable plan, Alice thought, and for a few 
minutes she walked on in silence, puzzling over the idea, and every now 
and then stopping to help the poor Knight, who certainly was not a good 
rider. 

Whenever the horse stopped (which it did very often), he fell off in 
front; and, whenever it went on again (which it generally did rather 
suddenly), he fell off behind. Otherwise he kept on pretty well, except 
that he had a habit of now and then falling off sideways; and as he 
generally did this on the side on which Alice was walking, she soon 
found that it was the best plan not to walk quite close to the horse. 

“Tm afraid you’ve not had much practice in riding,” she ventured to 
say, as she was helping him up from his fifth tumble. 

The Knight looked very much surprised, and a little offended at the 
remark. “What makes you say that?” he asked, as he scrambled back into 
the saddle, keeping hold of Alice’s hair with one hand, to save himself 
from falling over on the other side. 


“Because people don’t fall off quite so often, when they’ve had much 
practice.” 

“[ve had plenty of practice,” the Knight said very gravely: “plenty of 
practice!” 

Alice could think of nothing better to say than “Indeed?” but she said 
it as heartily as she could. They went on a little way in silence after this, 
the Knight with his eyes shut, muttering to himself, and Alice watching 
anxiously for the next tumble. 

“The great art of riding,” the Knight suddenly began in a loud voice, 
waving his right arm as he spoke, “is to keep——” Here the sentence 
ended as suddenly as it had begun, as the Knight fell heavily on the top 
of his head exactly in the path where Alice was walking. She was quite 
frightened this time, and said in an anxious tone, as she picked him up, 
“T hope no bones are broken?” 

“None to speak of,” the Knight said, as if he didn’t mind breaking two 
or three of them. “The great art of riding, as I was saying, is—to keep 


your balance properly. Like this, you know——” 

He let go the bridle, and stretched out both his arms to show Alice 
what he meant, and this time he fell flat on his back, right under the 
horse’s feet. 

“Plenty of practice!” he went on repeating, all the time that Alice was 
getting him on his feet again. “Plenty of practice!” 

“Tt’s too ridiculous!” cried Alice, losing all her patience this time. “You 
ought to have a wooden horse on wheels, that you ought!” 

“Does that kind go smoothly?” the Knight asked in a tone of great 
interest, clasping his arms round the horse’s neck as he spoke, just in 
time to save himself from tumbling off again. 

“Much more smoothly than a live horse,” Alice said, with a little 
scream of laughter, in spite of all she could do to prevent it. 

“TIl get one,” the Knight said thoughtfully to himself. “One or two— 
several.” 

There was a short silence after this, and then the Knight went on 
again. “I’m a great hand at inventing things. Now, I daresay you noticed, 
the last time you picked me up, that I was looking rather thoughtful?” 

“You were a little grave,” said Alice. 

“Well, just then I was inventing a new way of getting over a gate— 
would you like to hear it?” 

“Very much indeed,” Alice said politely. 

“TIl tell you how I came to think of it,” said the Knight. “You see, I 
said to myself, ‘The only difficulty is with the feet: the head is high 
enough already.’ Now, first I put my head on the top of the gate—then 
the head’s high enough—then I stand on my head—then the feet are 
high enough, you see—then I’m over, you see.” 

“Yes, I suppose you’d be over when that was done,” Alice said 
thoughtfully: “but don’t you think it would be rather hard?” 

“T haven’t tried it yet,” the Knight said, gravely: “so I ca’n’t tell for 
certain—but I’m afraid it would be a little hard.” 

He looked so vexed at the idea, that Alice changed the subject hastily. 
“What a curious helmet you’ve got!” she said cheerfully. “Is that your 
invention too?” 

The Knight looked down proudly at his helmet, which hung from the 
saddle. “Yes,” he said, “but I’ve invented a better one than that—like a 
sugar-loaf.4 When I used to wear it, if I fell off the horse, it always 


touched the ground directly. So I had a very little way to fall, you see— 
But there was the danger of falling into it, to be sure. That happened to 
me once—and the worst of it was, before I could get out again, the other 
White Knight came and put it on. He thought it was his own helmet.” 

The Knight looked so solemn about it that Alice did not dare to laugh. 
“[m afraid you must have hurt him,” she said in a trembling voice, 
“Deing on the top of his head.” 

“T had to kick him, of course,” the Knight said, very seriously. “And 
then he took the helmet off again—but it took hours and hours to get me 
out. I was as fast as—as lightning, you know.” 

“But that’s a different kind of fastness,” Alice objected. 

The Knight shook his head. “It was all kinds of fastness with me, I can 
assure you!” he said. He raised his hands in some excitement as he said 
this, and instantly rolled out of the saddle, and fell headlong into a deep 
ditch. 

Alice ran to the side of the ditch to look for him. She was rather 
startled by the fall, as for some time he had kept on very well, and she 
was afraid that he really was hurt this time. However, though she could 
see nothing but the soles of his feet, she was much relieved to hear that 
he was talking on in his usual tone. “All kinds of fastness,” he repeated: 
“but it was careless of him to put another man’s helmet on—with the 
man in it, too.” 

“How can you go on talking so quietly, head downwards?” Alice 
asked, as she dragged him out by the feet, and laid him in a heap on the 
bank. 

The Knight looked surprised at the question. “What does it matter 
where my body happens to be?” he said. “My mind goes on working all 
the same. In fact, the more head-downwards I am, the more I keep 
inventing new things.” 
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“Now the cleverest thing of the sort that I ever did,” he went on after 
a pause, “was inventing a new pudding> during the meat-course.” 

“In time to have it cooked for the next course?” said Alice. “Well, that 
was quick work, certainly.” 

“Well, not the next course,” the Knight said in a slow thoughtful tone: 
“no certainly not the next course.” 

“Then it would have to be the next day. I suppose you wouldn’t have 
two pudding-courses in one dinner?” 

“Well, not the next day,” the Knight repeated as before: “not the next 
day. In fact,” he went on, holding his head down, and his voice getting 
lower and lower, “I don’t believe that pudding ever was cooked! In fact, I 
don’t believe that pudding ever will be cooked! And yet it was a very 
clever pudding to invent.” 

“What did you mean it to be made of?” Alice asked, hoping to cheer 
him up, for the poor Knight seemed quite low-spirited about it. 

“Tt began with blotting-paper,” the Knight answered with a groan. 

“That wouldn’t be very nice, ’m afraid -——” 

“Not very nice alone,” he interrupted, quite eagerly: “but you’ve no 
idea what a difference it makes, mixing it with other things—such as 
gunpowder and sealing-wax. And here I must leave you.” They had just 
come to the end of the wood. 

Alice could only look puzzled: she was thinking of the pudding. 


“You are sad,” the Knight said in an anxious tone: “let me sing you a 
song to comfort you.” 

“Ts it very long?” Alice asked, for she had heard a good deal of poetry 
that day. 

“It’s long,” said the Knight, “but it’s very, very beautiful. Everybody 
that hears me sing it—either it brings the tears into their eyes or else 
“Or else what?” said Alice, for the Knight had made a sudden pause. 

“Or else it doesn’t, you know. The name of the song is called 
‘Haddocks’ Eyes.’ ” 

“Oh, that’s the name of the song, is it?” Alice said, trying to feel 
interested. 

“No, you don’t understand,” the Knight said, looking a little vexed. 
“That’s what the name is called. The name really is ‘The Aged Aged 
Man.’ ” 

“Then I ought to have said ‘That’s what the song is called’?” Alice 
corrected herself. 

“No, you oughtn’t: that’s quite another thing! The song is called ‘Ways 
and Means’: but that’s only what it’s called, you know!” 

“Well, what is the song then?” said Alice, who was by this time 
completely bewildered. 

“T was coming to that,” the Knight said. “The song really is ‘A-sitting 
On a Gate’: and the tune’s my own invention.” 

So saying, he stopped his horse and let the reins fall on its neck: then, 
slowly beating time with one hand, and with a faint smile lighting up his 
gentle foolish face, as if he enjoyed the music of his song, he began. 

Of all the strange things that Alice saw in her journey Through The 
Looking-Glass, this was the one that she always remembered most 
clearly. Years afterwards she could bring the whole scene back again, as 
if it had been only yesterday—the mild blue eyes and kindly smile of the 
Knight—the setting sun gleaming through his hair, and shining on his 
armour in a blaze of light that quite dazzled her—the horse quietly 
moving about, with the reins hanging loose on his neck cropping the 
grass at her feet—and the black shadows of the forest behind—all this 
she took in like a picture, as, with one hand shading her eyes, she leant 
against a tree, watching the strange pair, and listening, in a half-dream, 
to the melancholy music of the song. 


“But the tune isn’t his own invention,” she said to herself: “it’s I give 
thee all, I can no more.’ ” She stood and listened very attentively, but no 
tears came into her eyes. 


“Tl tell thee everything I can; 
There’s little to relate. 
I saw an aged aged man, 
A-sitting on a gate. 
‘Who are you, aged man?’ I said. 
‘And how is it you live?’ 
And his answer trickled through my head 
Like water through a sieve. 


He said ‘I look for butterflies 
That sleep among the wheat: 
I make them into mutton-pies, 
And sell them in the street. 
I sell them unto men,’ he said, 
‘Who sail on stormy seas; 
And that’s the way I get my bread— 
A trifle, if you please.’ 


But I was thinking of a plan 
To dye one’s whiskers green, 
And always use so large a fan 
That they could not be seen. 
So, having no reply to give 
To what the old man said, 
I cried ‘Come, tell me how you live!’ 
And thumped him on the head. 


His accents mild took up the tale: 
He said ‘I go my ways, 

And when I find a mountain-rill, 
I set it in a blaze; 

And thence they make a stuff they call 
Rowland’s Macassar-Oil”7— 


Yet twopence-halfpenny is all 
They give me for my toil.’ 


But I was thinking of a way 
To feed oneself on batter, 

And so go on from day to day 
Getting a little fatter. 

I shook him well from side to side, 
Until his face was blue: 

‘Come, tell me how you live,’ I cried, 
‘And what it is you do!’ 


He said ‘I hunt for haddocks’ eyes 
Among the heather bright, 

And work them into waistcoat-buttons 
In the silent night. 

And these I do not sell for gold 
Or coin of silvery shine, 

But for a copper halfpenny, 
And that will purchase nine. 


‘I sometimes dig for buttered rolls, 
Or set limed twigs for crabs; 

I sometimes search the grassy knolls 
For wheels of Hansom-cabs. 

And that’s the way’ (he gave a wink) 
‘By which I get my wealth— 

And very gladly will I drink 

Your Honour’s noble health.’ 


I heard him then, for I had just 
Completed my design 

To keep the Menai bridge’ from rust 
By boiling it in wine. 

I thanked him much for telling me 
The way he got his wealth, 

But chiefly for his wish that he 
Might drink my noble health. 


And now, if e’er by chance I put 
My fingers into glue, 

Or madly squeeze a right-hand foot 
Into a left-hand shoe, 

Or if I drop upon my toe 
A very heavy weight, 

I weep, for it reminds me so 

Of that old man I used to know— 


Whose look was mild, whose speech was slow, 
Whose hair was whiter than the snow, 

Whose face was very like a crow, 

With eyes, like cinders, all aglow, 

Who seemed distracted with his woe, 


Who rocked his body to and fro, 

And muttered mumblingly and low, 

As if his mouth were full of dough, 

Who snorted like a buffalo— 

That summer evening long ago 
A-sitting on a gate.” 


As the Knight sang the last words of the ballad, he gathered up the 
reins, and turned his horse’s head along the road by which they had 
come. “You’ve only a few yards to go,” he said, “down the hill and over 
that little brook, and then you’ll be a Queen—But you'll stay and see me 
off first?” he added as Alice turned with an eager look in the direction to 
which he pointed. “I sha’n’t be long. You'll wait and wave your 
handkerchief when I get to that turn in the road! I think it'll encourage 
me, you see.” 

“Of course [ll wait,” said Alice: “and thank you very much for coming 
so far—and for the song—I liked it very much.” 

“T hope so,” the Knight said doubtfully: “but you didn’t cry so much as 
I thought you would.” 

So they shook hands, and then the Knight rode slowly away into the 
forest. “It won’t take long to see him off, I expect,” Alice said to herself, 
as she stood watching him. “There he goes! Right on his head as usual! 
However, he gets on again pretty easily—that comes of having so many 
things hung round the horse——” So she went on talking to herself, as 
she watched the horse walking leisurely along the road, and the Knight 
tumbled off, first on one side and then on the other. After the fourth or 
fifth tumble he reached the turn, and then she waved her handkerchief 
to him, and waited till he was out of sight. 

“T hope it encouraged him,” she said, as she turned to run down the 
hill: “and now for the last brook, and to be a Queen! How grand it 
sounds!” A very few steps brought her to the edge of the brook. 

“The Eighth Square at last!” she cried, as she bounded across, and 
threw herself down to rest on a lawn as soft as moss, with little flower- 
beds dotted about it here and there. “Oh, how glad I am to get here! And 
what is this on my head?” she exclaimed in a tone of dismay, as she put 
her hands up to something very heavy, that fitted tight all round her 
head. 


“But how can it have got there without my knowing it?” she said to 
herself, as she lifted it off, and set it on her lap to make out what it could 
possibly be. 

It was a golden crown. 


CHAPTER IX 


QuEEN ALICE 


“Well, this is grand!” said Alice. “I never expected I should be a Queen so 
soon—and Ill tell you what it is your Majesty,” she went on in a severe 
tone (she was always rather fond of scolding herself), “it'll never do for 
you to be lolling about on the grass like that! Queens have to be 
dignified, you know!” 

So she got up and walked about—rather stiffly just at first, as she was 
afraid that the crown might come off: but she comforted herself with the 
thought that there was nobody to see her, “and if I really am a Queen,” 
she said as she sat down again, “I shall be able to manage it quite well in 
time.” 

Everything was happening so oddly that she didn’t feel a bit surprised 
at finding the Red Queen and the White Queen sitting close to her, one 
on each side: she would have liked very much to ask them how they 
came there, but she feared it would not be quite civil. However, there 
would be no harm, she thought, in asking if the game was over. “Please, 
would you tell me——” she began, looking timidly at the Red Queen. 

“Speak when you’re spoken to!” the Queen sharply interrupted her. 

“But if everybody obeyed that rule!” said Alice, who was always ready 
for a little argument, “and if you only spoke when you were spoken to, 
and the other person always waited for you to begin, you see nobody 
would ever say anything, so that——” 

“Ridiculous!” cried the Queen. “Why, don’t you see child——” here 
she broke off with a frown, and, after thinking for a minute, suddenly 
changed the subject of the conversation. “What do you mean by ‘If you 
really are a Queen’? What right have you to call yourself so? You can’t 
be a Queen, you know, till you’ve passed the proper examination. And 
the sooner we begin it the better.” 

“T only said ‘if’!” poor Alice pleaded in a piteous tone. 

The two Queens looked at each other, and the Red Queen remarked 


with a little shudder, “She says she only said ‘if——” 

“But she said a great deal more than that!” the White Queen moaned, 
wringing her hands. “Oh, ever so much more than that!” 

“So you did, you know,” the Red Queen said to Alice. “Always speak 
the truth—think before you speak—and write it down afterwards.” 

“[m sure I didn’t mean——” Alice was beginning, but the Red Queen 
interrupted her impatiently. 

“That’s just what I complain of! You should have meant! What do you 
suppose is the use of a child without any meaning? Even a joke should 
have some meaning—and a child’s more important than a joke, I hope. 
You couldn’t deny that, even if you tried with both hands.” 

“T don’t deny things with my hands,” Alice objected. 

“Nobody said you did,” said the Red Queen. “I said you couldn’t if you 
tried.” 

“She’s in that state of mind,” said the White Queen, “that she wants to 
deny something—only she doesn’t know what to deny!” 

“A nasty, vicious temper,” the Red Queen remarked; and then there 
was an uncomfortable silence for a minute or two. 

The Red Queen broke the silence by saying to the White Queen, “I 
invite you to Alice’s dinner-party this afternoon.” 

The White Queen smiled feebly, and said “And I invite you.” 

“T didn’t know I was to have a party at all,” said Alice; “but if there is 
to be one, I think J ought to invite the guests.” 

“We gave you the opportunity of doing it,” the Red Queen remarked: 
“Dut I dare say you’ve not had many lessons in manners yet?” 

“Manners are not taught in lessons,” said Alice. “Lessons teach you to 
do sums, and things of that sort.” 

“Can you do Addition?” the White Queen asked. “What’s one and one 
and one and one and one and one and one and one and one and one?” 

“I don’t know,” said Alice. “I lost count.” 

“She ca’n’t do Addition,” the Red Queen interrupted. “Can you do 
Subtraction? Take nine from eight.” 

“Nine from eight I ca’n’t, you know,” Alice replied very readily: “but 

“She ca’n’t do Subtraction,” said the White Queen. “Can you do 
Division? Divide a loaf by a knife—what’s the answer to that?” 

“T suppose——” Alice was beginning, but the Red Queen answered for 


her. 

“Bread-and-butter, of course. Try another Subtraction sum. Take a 
bone from a dog. What remains?” 

Alice considered. “The bone wouldn’t remain, of course, if I took it— 
and the dog wouldn’t remain: it would come to bite me—and I’m sure I 
shouldn’t remain!” 

“Then you think nothing would remain?” said the Red Queen. 

“T think that’s the answer.” 

“Wrong, as usual,” said the Red Queen: “the dog’s temper would 
remain.” 

“But I don’t see how ——’ 

“Why, look here!” the Red Queen cried. “The dog would lose its 
temper, wouldn’t it?” 

“Perhaps it would,” Alice replied cautiously. 

“Then if the dog went away, its temper would remain!” the Queen 
exclaimed triumphantly. 

Alice said as gravely as she could, “They might go different ways.” But 
she couldn’t help thinking to herself, “What dreadful nonsense we are 
talking!” 
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“She ca’n’t do sums a bit!” the Queens said together, with great 
emphasis. 


“Can you do sums?” Alice said, turning suddenly on the White Queen, 
for she didn’t like being found fault with so much. 

The Queen gasped and shut her eyes. “I can do Addition,” she said, “if 
you give me time—but I ca’n’t do Subtraction under any circumstances!” 

“Of course you know your A B C?” said the Red Queen. 

“To be sure I do,” said Alice. 

“So do I,” the White Queen whispered: “we'll often say it over 
together, dear. And Ill tell you a secret—I can read words of one letter! 
Isn’t that grand? However, don’t be discouraged. You'll come to it in 
time.” 

Here the Red Queen began again. “Can you answer useful questions?” 
she said. “How is bread made?” 

“T know that!” Alice cried eagerly. “You take some flour——” 

“Where do you pick the flower?” the White Queen asked. “In a garden, 
or in the hedges?” 

“Well, it isn’t picked at all,” Alice explained: “it’s ground. cs 

“How many acres of ground?” said the White Queen. “You mustn’t 
leave out so many things.” 

“Fan her head!” the Red Queen anxiously interrupted. “She’ll be 
feverish after so much thinking.” So they set to work and fanned her 
with bunches of leaves, till she had to beg them to leave off, it blew her 
hair about so. 

“She’s all right again now,” said the Red Queen. “Do you know 
Languages? What’s the French for ‘Fiddle-de-dee’?” 

“Fiddle-de-dee’s not English,” Alice replied gravely. 

“Who ever said it was?” said the Red Queen. 

Alice thought she saw a way out of the difficulty this time. “If you’ll 
tell me what language ‘fiddle-de-dee’ is, Pll tell you the French for it!” 
she exclaimed triumphantly. 

But the Red Queen drew herself up rather stiffly, and said “Queens 
never make bargains.” 

“T wish Queens never asked questions,” Alice thought to herself. 

“Don’t let us quarrel,” the White Queen said in an anxious tone. “What 
is the cause of lightning?” 

“The cause of lightning,” Alice said very decidedly, for she felt quite 
certain about this, “is the thunder—no, no!” she hastily corrected 
herself. “I meant the other way.” 


“It’s too late to correct it,” said the Red Queen: “when you’ve once 
said a thing, that fixes it, and you must take the consequences.” 

“Which reminds me—” the White Queen said, looking down and 
nervously clasping and unclasping her hands, “we had such a 
thunderstorm last Tuesday—I mean one of the last set of Tuesdays, you 
know.” 

Alice was puzzled. “In our country,” she remarked, “there’s only one 
day at a time.” 

The Red Queen said “That’s a poor thin way of doing things. Now 
here, we mostly have days and nights two or three at a time and 
sometimes in the winter we take as many as five nights together—for 
warmth, you know.” 

“Are five nights warmer than one night, then?” Alice ventured to ask. 

“Five times as warm, of course.” 

“But they should be five times as cold, by the same rule——” 

“Just so!” cried the Red Queen. “Five times as warm, and five times as 
cold—just as I’m five times as rich as you are, and five times as clever!” 

Alice sighed and gave it up. “It’s exactly like a riddle with no answer!” 
she thought. 

“Humpty Dumpty saw it too,” the White Queen went on in a low 
voice, more as if she were talking to herself. “He came to the door with a 
corkscrew in his hand——” 

“What did he want?” said the Red Queen. 

“He said he would come in,” the White Queen went on, “because he 
was looking for a hippopotamus. Now, as it happened there wasn’t such 
a thing in the house, that morning.” 

“Ts there generally?” Alice asked in an astonished tone. 

“Well, only on Thursdays,” said the Queen. 

“I know what he came for,” said Alice: “he wanted to punish the fish, 
because——” 

Here the White Queen began again. “It was such a thunderstorm, you 
ca’n’t think?” (“She never could, you know,” said the Red Queen.) “And 
part of the roof came off, and ever so much thunder got in—and it went 
rolling round the room in great lumps—and knocking over the tables 
and things—till I was so frightened I couldn’t remember my own name?” 

Alice thought to herself “I never should try to remember my name in 
the middle of an accident! Where would be the use of it?” But she did 


not say this aloud, for fear of hurting the poor Queen’s feelings. 

“Your Majesty must excuse her,” the Red Queen said to Alice, taking 
one of the White Queen’s hands in her own, and gently stroking it: “she 
means well, but she can’t help saying foolish things, as a general rule.” 

The White Queen looked timidly at Alice, who felt she ought to say 
something kind, but really couldn’t think of anything at the moment. 

“She never was really well brought up,” the Red Queen went on: “but 
it’s amazing how good-tempered she is! Pat her on the head and see how 
pleased she’ll be!” But this was more than Alice had courage to do. 

“A little kindness—and putting her hair in papers!—would do 
wonders with her——” 

The White Queen gave a deep sigh, and laid her head on Alice’s 
shoulder. “I am so sleepy!” she moaned. 

“She’s tired, poor thing!” said the Red Queen. “Smooth her hair—lend 
her your nightcap—and sing her a soothing lullaby.” 

“T haven’t got a nightcap with me,” said Alice, as she tried to obey the 
first direction: “and I don’t know any soothing lullabies.” 

“T must do it myself, then,” said the Red Queen, and she began: 


“Hush-a-by lady, in Alice’s lap!2 

Till the feast’s ready we’ve time for a nap: 

When the feast’s over, we'll go to the ball— 

Red Queen, and White Queen, and Alice, and all! 


“And now you know the words,” she added, as she put her head down 
on Alice’s other shoulder, “just sing it through to me. I’m getting sleepy 
too.” In another moment both Queens were fast asleep, and snoring 
loud. 

“What am I to do?” exclaimed Alice, looking about in great perplexity, 
as first one round head, and then the other, rolled down from her 
shoulder, and lay like a heavy lump in her lap. “I don’t think it ever 
happened before, that any one had to take care of two Queens asleep at 
once! No, not in all the History of England—it couldn’t, you know, 
because there never was more than one Queen at a time. Do wake up, 
you heavy things!” she went on in an impatient tone; but there was no 
answer but a gentle snoring. 

The snoring got more distinct every minute, and sounded more like a 


tune: at last she could even make out words, and she listened so eagerly 
that, when the two great heads suddenly vanished from her lap, she 
hardly missed them. 


She was standing before an arched doorway, over which were the 
words “QUEEN ALICE” in large letters, and on each side of the arch 
there was a bell-handle; one was marked “Visitors’ Bell,” and the other 
“Servants’ Bell.” 

“Tll wait till the song’s over,” thought Alice, “and then Ill ring the— 
the—which bell must I ring?” she went on, very much puzzled by the 
names. “I’m not a visitor, and I’m not a servant. There ought to be one 
marked ‘Queen,’ you know——” 

Just then the door opened a little way, and a creature with a long 
beak put its head out for a moment and said “No admittance till the 
week after next!” and shut the door again with a bang. 

Alice knocked and rang in vain for a long time; but at last a very old 
Frog, who was sitting under a tree, got up and hobbled slowly towards 
her: he was dressed in bright yellow, and had enormous boots on. 

“What is it, now?” the Frog said in a deep hoarse whisper. 

Alice turned round, ready to find fault with anybody. “Where’s the 
servant whose business it is to answer the door?” she began angrily. 

“Which door?” said the Frog. 

Alice almost stamped with irritation at the slow drawl in which he 
spoke. “This door, of course!” 

The Frog looked at the door with his large dull eyes for a minute: then 


he went nearer and rubbed it with his thumb, as if he were trying 
whether the paint would come off; then he looked at Alice. 
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“To answer the door?” he said. “What’s it been asking of?” 

He was so hoarse that Alice could scarcely hear him. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she said. 

“T speaks English, doesn’t I?” the Frog went on. “Or are you deaf? 
What did it ask you?” 

“Nothing!” Alice said impatiently. “I’ve been knocking at it!” 

“Shouldn’t do that—shouldn’t do that—” the Frog muttered. “Wexes 
it, you know.” Then he went up and gave the door a kick with one of 


his great feet. “You let it alone,” he panted out, as he hobbled back to his 
tree, “and it'll let you alone, you know.” 

At this moment the door was flung open, and a shrill voice was heard 
singing:— 


“To the Looking-Glass world? it was Alice that said 
‘T’ve a sceptre in hand, I’ve a crown on my head; 

Let the Looking-Glass creatures whatever they be 
Come and dine with the Red Queen, the White Queen, 
and me!’ ” 


And hundreds of voices joined in the chorus:— 


“Then fill up the glasses as quick as you can, 

And sprinkle the table with buttons and bran: 

Put cats in the coffee, and mice in the tea— 

And welcome Queen Alice with thirty-times-three!” 


Then followed a confused noise of cheering, and Alice thought to 
herself, “Thirty times three makes ninety. I wonder if any one’s 
counting?” In a minute there was silence again, and the same shrill voice 
sang another verse:— 


“ “O Looking-Glass creatures,’ quoth Alice, ‘draw 
near! 

’Tis an honour to see me, a favour to hear: 

Tis a privilege high to have dinner and tea 

Along with the Red Queen, the White Queen, and 
me!’ ” 


Then came the chorus again:— 


“Then fill up the glasses with treacle and ink, 

Or anything else that is pleasant to drink; 

Mix sand with the cider, and wool with the wine— 
And welcome Queen Alice with ninety-times-nine! ” 


“Ninety times nine!” Alice repeated in despair. “Oh, that’ll never be 


done! I’d better go in at once—” and in she went, and there was a dead 
silence the moment she appeared. 

Alice glanced nervously along the table, as she walked up the large 
hall, and noticed that there were about fifty guests, of all kinds: some 
were animals, some birds, and there were even a few flowers among 
them. “I’m glad they’ve come without waiting to be asked,” she thought: 
“T should never have known who were the right people to invite.” 

There were three chairs at the head of the table; the Red and White 
Queens had already taken two of them, but the middle one was empty. 
Alice sat down in it, rather uncomfortable at the silence, and longing for 
some one to speak. 

At last the Red Queen began. “You’ve missed the soup and fish,” she 
said. “Put on the joint!” And the waiters set a leg of mutton before Alice, 
who looked at it rather anxiously, as she had never had to carve a joint 
before. 

“You look a little shy; let me introduce you to that leg of mutton,” said 
the Red Queen. “Alice—Mutton: Mutton—Alice.” The leg of mutton got 
up in the dish and made a little bow to Alice; and Alice returned the 
bow, not knowing whether to be frightened or amused. 


“May I give you a slice?” she said, taking up the knife and fork, and 
looking from one Queen to the other. 


“Certainly not,” the Red Queen said very decidedly: “it isn’t etiquette 
to cut any one you’ve been introduced to. Remove the joint!” And the 
waiters carried it off, and brought a large plum-pudding in its place. 

“IT won’t be introduced to the pudding, please,” Alice cried rather 
hastily, “or we shall get no dinner at all. May I give you some?” 

But the Red Queen looked sulky, and growled “Pudding—Alice: Alice 
—Pudding. Remove the pudding!” and the waiters took it away so 
quickly that Alice couldn’t return its bow. 

However, she didn’t see why the Red Queen should be the only one to 
give orders, so, as an experiment, she called out “Waiter! Bring back the 
pudding!” and there it was again in a moment, like a conjuring trick. It 
was so large that she couldn’t help feeling a little shy with it, as she had 
been with the mutton; however, she conquered her shyness by a great 
effort, and cut a slice and handed it to the Red Queen. 

“What impertinence!” said the Pudding. “I wonder how you’d like it, if 
I were to cut a slice out of you, you creature!” 

It spoke in a thick, suety sort of voice, and Alice hadn’t a word to say 
in reply: she could only sit and look at it and gasp. 

“Make a remark,” said the Red Queen: “it’s ridiculous to leave all the 
conversation to the pudding!” 

“Do you know, I’ve had such a quantity of poetry repeated to me 
today,” Alice began, a little frightened at finding that, the moment she 
opened her lips, there was dead silence, and all eyes were fixed upon 
her; “and it’s a very curious thing, I think—every poem was about fishes 
in some way. Do you know why they’re so fond of fishes, all about 
here?” 

She spoke to the Red Queen, whose answer was a little wide of the 
mark. “As to fishes,” she said, very slowly and solemnly, putting her 
mouth close to Alice’s ear, “her White Majesty knows a lovely riddle—all 
in poetry—all about fishes. Shall she repeat it?” 

“Her Red Majesty’s very kind to mention it,” the White Queen 
murmured into Alice’s other ear, in a voice like the cooing of a pigeon. 
“Tt would be such a treat! May I?” 

“Please do,” Alice said very politely. 

The White Queen laughed with delight, and stroked Alice’s cheek. 
Then she began:— 


“ ‘First the fish must be caught.’ 

That is easy: a baby, I think, could have caught it. 
‘Next, the fish must be bought.’ 

That is easy: a penny, I think, would have bought it. 


‘Now cook me the fish!’ 

That is easy, and will not take more than a minute. 
‘Let it lie in a dish!’ 

That is easy, because it already is in it. 


‘Bring it here! Let me sup!’ 

It is easy to set such a dish on the table. 
‘Take the dishcover up!’ 

Ah, that is so hard that I fear I’m unable! 


For it holds it like glue—— 

Holds the lid to the dish, while it lies in the middle: 
Which is easiest to do, 

Un-dish-cover the fish, or dishcover the riddle?”6 


“Take a minute to think about it, and then guess,” said the Red Queen. 
“Meanwhile, we'll drink your health—Queen Alice’s health!” she 
screamed at the top of her voice, and all the guests began drinking it 
directly, and very queerly they managed it: some of them put their 
glasses upon their heads like extinguishers,” and drank all that trickled 
down their faces—others upset the decanters, and drank the wine as it 
ran off the edges of the table—and three of them (who looked like 
kangaroos) scrambled into the dish of roast mutton, and began eagerly 
lapping up the gravy, “just like pigs in a trough!” thought Alice. 

“You ought to return thanks in a neat speech,” the Red Queen said, 
frowning at Alice as she spoke. 

“We must support you, you know,” the White Queen whispered, as 
Alice got up to do it, very obediently, but a little frightened. 

“Thank you very much,” she whispered in reply, “but I can do quite 
well without.” 

“That wouldn’t be at all the thing,” the Red Queen said very 
decidedly: so Alice tried to submit to it with a good grace. 


(“And they did push so!” she said afterwards, when she was telling her 
sister the history of the feast. “You would have thought they wanted to 
squeeze me flat!”) 

In fact it was rather difficult for her to keep in her place while she 
made her speech: the two Queens pushed her so, one on each side, that 
they nearly lifted her up into the air. “I rise to return thanks—” Alice 
began: and she really did rise as she spoke, several inches; but she got 
hold of the edge of the table, and managed to pull herself down again. 

“Take care of yourself!” screamed the White Queen, seizing Alice’s 
hair with both her hands. “Something’s going to happen!” 


And then (as Alice afterwards described it) all sorts of things happened 
in a moment. The candles all grew up to the ceiling, looking something 
like a bed of rushes with fireworks at the top. As to the bottles, they 
each took a pair of plates, which they hastily fitted on as wings, and so, 
with forks for legs, went fluttering about in all directions: “and very like 
birds they look,” Alice thought to herself, as well as she could in the 
dreadful confusion that was beginning. 

At this moment she heard a hoarse laugh at her side, and turned to see 
what was the matter with the White Queen; but, instead of the Queen, 
there was the leg of mutton sitting in the chair. “Here I am!” cried a 
voice from the soup tureen, and Alice turned again, just in time to see 
the Queen’s broad good natured face grinning at her for a moment over 
the edge of the tureen, before she disappeared into the soup. 

There was not a moment to be lost. Already several of the guests were 
lying down in the dishes, and the soup-ladle was walking up the table 
towards Alice’s chair, and beckoning to her impatiently to get out of its 
way. 

“T ca’n’t stand this any longer!” she cried, as she jumped up and seized 
the table-cloth with both hands: one good pull, and plates, dishes, 
guests, and candles came crashing down together in a heap on the floor. 

“And as for you,” she went on, turning fiercely upon the Red Queen, 
whom she considered as the cause of all the mischief—but the Queen 
was no longer at her side—she had suddenly dwindled down to the size 
of a little doll, and was now on the table, merrily running round and 
round after her own shawl, which was trailing behind her. 

At any other time, Alice would have felt surprised at this, but she was 
far too much excited to be surprised at anything now. “As for you,” she 
repeated, catching hold of the little creature in the very act of jumping 
over a bottle which had just lighted upon the table, “I’ll shake you into a 
kitten, that I will!” 


CHAPTER X11 


SHAKING 


She took her off the table as she spoke, and shook her backwards and 
forwards with all her might. 

The Red Queen made no resistance whatever: only her face grew very 
small, and her eyes got large and green: and still, as Alice went on 
shaking her, she kept on growing shorter—and fatter—and softer—and 
rounder—and—— 


CHAPTER XI 


WAKING 


and it really was a kitten, after all. 


CHAPTER XII 


Wuicu Dreamep It? 


“Your Red Majesty shouldn’t purr so loud,” Alice said, rubbing her eyes, 
and addressing the kitten respectfully, yet with some severity. “You 
woke me out of—oh! such a nice dream! And you’ve been along with 
me, Kitty—all through the Looking-glass world. Did you know it, dear?” 

It is a very inconvenient habit of kittens (Alice had once made the 
remark) that, whatever you say to them, they always purr. “If they would 
only purr for ‘yes,’ and mew for ‘no,’ or any rule of that sort,” she had 
said, “so that one could keep up a conversation! But how can you talk 
with a person if they always say the same thing?” 

On this occasion the kitten only purred: and it was impossible to guess 
whether it meant “yes” or “no.” 

So Alice hunted among the chessmen on the table till she had found 
the Red Queen: then she went down on her knees on the hearth-rug, and 
put the kitten and the Queen to look at each other. “Now, Kitty!” she 
cried, clapping her hands triumphantly. “Confess that was what you 
turned into!” 

(“But it wouldn’t look at it,” she said, when she was explaining the 
thing afterwards to her sister: “it turned away its head, and pretended 
not to see it: but it looked a little ashamed of itself, so I think it must 
have been the Red Queen.”) 


“Sit up a little more stiffly, dear!” Alice cried with a merry laugh. 
“And curtsey while you’re thinking what to—what to purr. It saves time, 
remember!” And she caught it up and gave it one little kiss, “just in 
honour of its having been a Red Queen.” 

“Snowdrop, my pet!” she went on, looking over her shoulder at the 
White Kitten, which was still patiently undergoing its toilet, “when will 
Dinah have finished with your White Majesty, I wonder? That must be 


the reason you were so untidy in my dream.——Dinah! Do you know 
that you’re scrubbing a White Queen? Really, it’s most disrespectful of 
you. 


“And what did Dinah turn to, I wonder?” she prattled on, as she settled 
comfortably down, with one elbow on the rug, and her chin in her hand, 
to watch the kittens. “Tell me, Dinah, did you turn to Humpty Dumpty? I 
think you did—however, you’d better not mention it to your friends just 
yet, for ’'m not sure. 

“By the way, Kitty, if only you’d been really with me in my dream, 
there was one thing you would have enjoyed——I had such a quantity of 
poetry said to me, all about fishes! To-morrow morning you shall have a 


real treat. All the time you’re eating your breakfast, Pll repeat ‘The 
Walrus and the Carpenter’ to you; and then you can make believe it’s 
oysters, dear! 

“Now, Kitty, let’s consider who it was that dreamed it all. This is a 
serious question, my dear, and you should not go on licking your paw 
like that—as if Dinah hadn’t washed you this morning! You see, Kitty, it 
must have been either me or the Red King. He was part of my dream, of 
course—but then I was part of his dream, too! Was it the Red King, 
Kitty? You were his wife, my dear, so you ought to know——Oh, Kitty, 
do help to settle it! I’m sure your paw can wait!” But the provoking 
kitten only began on the other paw and pretended it hadn’t heard the 
question. 

Which do you think it was? 


THE END 


A boat, beneath a sunny sky! 


Lingering onward dreamily In an evening of July— 


Children three that nestle near, Eager eye and willing ear, 


Pleased a simple tale to hear— 


Long has paled that sunny sky: Echoes fade and memories die: 


Autumn frosts have slain July. 


Still she haunts me, phantomwise, Alice moving under skies 


Never seen by waking eyes. 


Children yet, the tale to hear, Eager eye and willing ear, 


Lovingly shall nestle near. 


In a Wonderland they lie, Dreaming as the days go by, 


Dreaming as the summers die: 


Ever drifting down the stream— Lingering in the golden gleam 


— Life, what is it but a dream? 


AN EASTER GREETING! 
TO 
EVERY CHILD WHO LOVES 
“ALICE.” 


DEAR CHILD, 


Please to fancy, if you can, that you are reading a real letter, from a real friend whom you 
have seen, and whose voice you can seem to yourself to hear, wishing you, as I do now with 


all my heart, a happy Easter. 


Do you know that delicious dreamy feeling when one first wakes on a summer morning with 
the twitter of birds in the air, and the fresh breeze coming in at the open window——when 
lying lazily, with eyes half-shut, one sees as in a dream green boughs waving, or waters 
rippling in a golden light? It is a pleasure very near to sadness, bringing tears to one’s eyes 
like a beautiful picture or poem. And is not that a Mother’s gentle hand that undraws your 
curtains and a Mother’s sweet voice that summons you to rise? To rise and forget, in the 
bright sunlight, the ugly dreams that frightened you when all was dark—to rise and enjoy 
another happy day, first kneeling to thank that unseen Friend, who sends you the beautiful 


sun? 


Are these strange words from a writer of such tales as “Alice”? And is this a strange letter to 
find in a book of nonsense? It may be so. Some perhaps may blame me for thus mixing 
together things grave and gay; others may smile and think it odd that any one should speak 
of solemn things at all, except in church and on a Sunday: but I think———nay, I am sure 
—that some children will read this gently and lovingly, and in the spirit in which I have 


written it. 


For I do not believe God means us thus to divide life into two halves—to wear a grave face 
on Sunday, and to think it out-of-place to even so much as mention Him on a week-day. Do 
you think He cares to see only kneeling figures, and to hear only tones of prayer———and 
that He does not also love to see the lambs leaping in the sunlight, and to hear the merry 
voices of the children, as they roll among the hay? Surely their innocent laughter is as sweet 
in His ears as the grandest anthem that ever rolled up from the “dim religious light” of some 


solemn cathedral? 


And if I have written anything to add to those stories of innocent and healthy amusement 
that are laid up in books for the children I love so well, it is surely something I may hope to 
look back upon without shame and sorrow (as how much of life must then be recalled!) 


when my turn comes to walk through the valley of shadows. 


This Easter sun will rise on you, dear child, feeling your “life in every limb,” and eager to 
rush out into the fresh morning air——and many an Easter-day will come and go, before it 
finds you feeble and gray-headed, creeping wearily out to bask once more in the sunlight 
—but it is good, even now, to think sometimes of that great morning when the “Sun of 


Righteousness shall arise with healing in his wings.” 


Surely your gladness need not be the less for the thought that you will one day see a brighter 
dawn than this——when lovelier sights will meet your eyes than any waving trees or 
rippling waters——when angel-hands shall undraw your curtains, and sweeter tones than 
ever loving Mother breathed shall wake you to a new and glorious day———and when all the 
sadness, and the sin, that darkened life on this little earth, shall be forgotten like the dreams 
of a night that is past! 


Your affectionate friend, 
LEWIS CARROLL 
EASTER, 1876 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 
[From a Fairy to a Child. ] 


Lady dear, if Fairies may For a moment lay aside 


Cunning tricks and elfish play, "Tis at happy Christmas-tide. 


We have heard the children say— Gentle children, whom we 
love— Long ago, on Christmas-Day, Came a message from 


above. 


Still, as Christmas-tide comes round, They remember it again— 


Echo still the joyful sound, “Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Yet the hearts must child-like be Where such heavenly guests 
abide; Unto children, in their glee, All the year is Christmas- 
tide. 


Thus, forgetting tricks and play For a moment, Lady dear, 
We would wish you, if we may, Merry Christmas, glad New 


Year! 


Christmas, 1887. 
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Although Charles Lutwidge Dodgson was scrupulous in separating his persona 
as Lewis Carroll from his life as an Oxford mathematician, for ease in 
reading, I will consistently refer to Dodgson as “Lewis Carroll.” Dodgson’s pen 
name was constructed by Latinizing his first two given names, translating 
them back into English, and then reversing them. The first piece to be 
published under this pseudonym was a serious poem published in 1856 
entitled “Solitude.” 


—Lynne Vallone 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 


“ALL IN THE GOLDEN AFTERNOON” 


1. The poem refers to a July 4, 1862, rowing party up the Thames 
River enjoyed by Lewis Carroll, his friend Robinson Duckworth, and 
three of Dean Henry George Liddell’s daughters, Lorina, Alice, and 


Edith. At this time, Carroll enjoyed a close relationship with the 
daughters of the dean of his fashionable Oxford college, Christ 
Church. During this expedition, Carroll was prevailed upon to tell a 
story. He began a nonsense tale that featured a seven-year-old Alice 
(Alice Liddell herself was ten years old in 1862 and thirteen in 1865, 
when the novel was published, exactly three years to the day after 
their river excursion) and her experiences with the creatures who live 
below ground. Alice begged that the story be written down for her 
and Carroll obliged, presenting his illustrated manuscript Alice’s 
Adventures Under Ground to Alice as a Christmas gift in 1864, two and 
a half years after the excursion and eighteen months after a rift 
between the Liddells and Carroll that served to keep them apart. 
Others urged Carroll to publish his story: most significantly, his 
friend George MacDonald, the poet and novelist, whose children also 
read the draft with enthusiasm. Carroll documented his relationship 
with the Liddell family and his beloved Alice in his diaries, which 
ultimately filled thirteen octavo volumes. However, some of the 
volumes of the diary have been lost or destroyed, including those 
covering the period between mid-April 1858 and May 1862, 
important years in the relationship between Carroll and the Liddell 
family. Since Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, Carroll’s nephew and first 
biographer, quotes briefly from the lost volumes in his treatment of 
his uncle’s life, it is clear that the diaries went missing some time 
after The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll appeared in 1898. The exact 
reason for this break between the Oxford don and the dean and his 
family has never been discovered, but theories explaining the rupture 
abound. Most center on Mrs. Liddell—a mercurial, socially conscious 
matron who indulged and rejected Carroll by turn. Was she afraid of 
the close relationship between her young daughter and the 
mathematician twenty years her senior? Did Carroll (as Cohen 
conjectures; see 101-1.3) suggest that he would like to court Alice 
when she was older, thus alarming Mrs. Liddell’s protective, if not 
ambitious, maternal nature? Whatever the reason, the forced physical 
separation between Carroll and his most treasured child friend 
profoundly impacted Carroll’s life. 


2. little: Gardner notes that Carroll puns on the last name of his three 


young companions—Liddell, which was pronounced to rhyme with 
“fiddle”—three times in the first stanza (p. 9, n. 2). 


3. Prima ... Secunda ... Tertia: refers to the birth order of the Liddell 
sisters: Lorina was the oldest, Alice next, Edith last. The eldest Liddell 
child was a son, Edward Henry (Harry). Two additional sisters, 
Rhoda and Violet, were born after Edith. 


CHAPTER I DOWN THE RABBIT-HOLE 


1. Antipathies: Antipodes, a group of New Zealand islands so named for 
their location on the globe directly opposite Greenwich, 
England. Geography would have constituted a significant part of 
Alice’s education. 


2. Dinah: name of the Liddell family’s tabby cat. 


3. nice little stories: The narrator is referring—rather tongue-in-cheek— 
to stories such as the enduringly popular didactic (and grim) The 
History of the Fairchild Family (three volumes, 1818-47) by Mary 
Sherwood (1775-1851), which was read by children into the 
twentieth century. One episode of this long tale recounts the story of 
young Augusta Noble, who is punished for her disregard of her 
parents’ rules about lighted candles by dying “in agonies” from burns 
suffered when her dressing gown catches on fire. This event stands as 
a lesson to the Fairchild children (and the reader), who are given the 
following hymn to learn: “Let children that would fear the Lord Hear 
what their teachers say, With rev’rence meet their parents’ word / And 
with delight obey.” The History of the Fairchild Family (New York: 
Garland, 1977), p. 161. 


CHAPTER II. THE POOL OF TEARS 


1. Fender: low metal guard set in front of an open fireplace to protect 
the floor and carpeting from burning embers. 


2. Ada: In the manuscript Alice’s Adventures Under Ground, Carroll used 
the names of two of Alice’s cousins here. He later changed the names 
so as not to embarrass the Liddell family. 


3. “How doth the little crocodile”: parody of a well-known didactic 
poem by Isaac Watts (1674-1748) entitled “Against Idleness and 
Mischief” and generally assigned for memorization. The first stanza 
reads, “How doth the little busy bee, / Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day From every opening flower!” 


4. bathing machines: First invented in the mid-eighteenth century, the 
bathing machine was a common sight on Victorian resort beaches. It 
consisted of a tiny wheeled house used as a changing room and as 
cover for the modest bather. Once the intrepid bather had changed 
into his or her bathing costume, the machine would be drawn by 
horses into the water and the bather would exit from a door facing 
the sea. 


5. A mouse: Carroll comments here on the differences between the 
education of boys and girls: Alice can only peek into her brother’s 
Latin text. Gardner quotes Selwyn Goodacre’s belief that Alice’s 
confusion was perhaps the result of mistaking the Latin musa (or 
“muse”) for mus (“mouse”), the declining of which can be found in 
The Comic Latin Grammar (1840). Carroll owned a first edition of this 
book (p. 26, n. 8). 


6. William the Conqueror: former duke of Normandy who came over 
from France, killed Harold (earl of Wessex and king) at Hastings, and 
was crowned king in his place (r. 1066-1087). In addition to quelling 
Anglo-Saxon rebellions against his Norman reign (and introducing 
Norman French at court, which influenced the development of the 
English language), William I ordered the first survey and census of 
England (1085-86). Called the Domesday (or “Doomsday”) Book, 
portions survive today. 


7. Duck and a Dodo, a Lory and an Eaglet: playfully refers to the 


members of the July 4, 1862, boat trip and an earlier excursion to 
Nuneham that took place on June 17. Reverend Duckworth is the 
Duck, Lorina is the Lory (an Australian parrot), and Edith is the 
Eaglet. Carroll may have called himself the Dodo because of his 
stammer (“Do-Do-Dodgson”); however, contemporaries who refer to 
Carroll’s manner of speech sometimes remarked that his impediment 
was an inability for sound to come out rather than inadvertently 
repeated syllables. (See Cohen, p. 290, for a child friend’s description 
of Carroll’s impediment.) As an adult, Carroll sought treatment for 
his stammer from Dr. James Hunt, a famous speech correctionist. 
Carroll may also have styled himself as the extinct dodo bird as a 
joke upon his own eccentric or unusual character. 


In Alice’s Adventures Under Ground, Carroll included a number of 
personal jokes for the Liddell family that he removed before he 
published the expanded version. For example, in the manuscript 
story, after the animals are frightened away by Alice’s description of 
Dinah, Alice regrets their departure: “I do wish some of them had 
stayed a little longer! And I was getting to be such friends with them 
—treally the Lory and I were almost like sisters, and so was that dear 
little Eaglet!” (see Green, p. 58). When the manuscript was published 
in facsimile in 1886, Carroll inscribed a copy to Reverend Duckworth 
as “The Duck from the Dodo.” 


CHAPTER III. A CAUCUS-RACE AND A LONG TALE 


1. Mouse: A number of critics have suggested that the Mouse represents 
Miss Prickett, the Liddell daughters’ governess. Although she did not 
attend the outing on July 4, she would have been a “person of 
authority” who would read aloud from works of history. 


2. William the Conqueror, whose cause ... insolence of his Normans: Green, 
in his edition of The Diaries of Lewis Carroll (2 volumes, 1953; quoted 
in Gardner, p. 30, n. 1), attributes these passages to Havilland 
Chepmell’s Short Course of History (1862). 


3. Caucus-race: This scene was added to the published version of Alice’s 
story. In England, political parties were organized according to a 
system of committees. Gardner surmises that “Carroll may have 
intended his caucus-race to symbolize the fact that committee 
members generally do a lot of running around in circles, getting 
nowhere, and with everybody wanting a political plum” (p. 31, n. 2). 
The Caucus-race may also be interpreted, Richard Kelly contends, “as 
a metaphor for the entire story, indeed, for life itself. Many authors, 
including Saint Paul, have compared life to a race.” Richard Kelly, 
ed., Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (Peterborough, Ontario: 
Broadview Press, [2000]), p. 22. 


4. comfits: hard candy containing a nut or piece of fruit. 


CHAPTER IV. THE RABBIT SENDS IN A LITTLE BILL 


1. Mary Ann: a typical servant’s name, according to Green and others. 


2. cucumber frame: small greenhouselike structure used to maximize 
solar energy in growing cucumbers. 


3. apples: Pat’s brogue reveals his Irish background—which accounts for 
both the White Rabbit’s superior attitude toward him (as well as Pat’s 
deference) and his defense that he is “digging for apples.” “Irish 
apples” was a slang term referring to potatoes (Gardner, p. 41, n. 8). 

4. puppy: Many critics have noted that the terrier puppy is the only 
creature in Wonderland that does not speak to Alice. 

5. hookah: a water-pipe used for smoking tobacco (especially), hashish, 


or opium. The smoke is drawn through a thin, flexible hose and then 
cooled in the jar of water. 


CHAPTER V. ADVICE FROM A CATERPILLAR 


1. “You are old, Father William”: parody of a poem by Robert Southey 
(1774-1843) entitled “The Old Man’s Comforts and How He Gained 
Them.” The first two stanzas are indicative of the entire poem: 


“You are old, Father William,” the young man 
cried, 

“The few locks which are left you are gray; 

You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 

“In the days of my youth,” Father William replied, 
“T remember’d that youth would fly fast, 

and abus’d not my health and my vigour at first, 
That I never might need them at last.” 


CHAPTER VI. PIG AND PEPPER 


1. livery: formal uniform worn by a nobleman’s servants. 


2. Cheshire cat: To “grin like a Cheshire Cat” was a well-known saying 
in Carroll’s time, although its origin is unknown. Debate between 
scholars over the meaning behind this enigmatic figure continues to 
this day. 


3. Speak roughly to your little boy: parody of a poem of unclear origin 
entitled “Speak Gently.” It has been attributed to both G. W. 
Langford and to David Bates, an American broker and poet, whose 
book of verse, The Eolian, published in 1849, included a poem that 
contained the stanza, “Speak gently to the little child! Its love be sure 
to gain; Teach it in accents soft and mild, / It may not long remain.” 


4. March Hare: “Mad as a hatter” and “mad as a march hare” were 
conventional sayings in Carroll’s day. Hatters often “went mad” as a 
result of mercury poisoning received in the process of curing the felt 
used in making hats. Gardner notes that there is no scientific 
evidence to support the common belief that hares act erratically in 
the month of March due to the mating season (as a hare’s mating 
season lasts for eight months), and that “mad as a marsh hare” (a 
phrase by Erasmus) may have changed over time to “march” hare (p. 
66, n. 8). 


CHAPTER VII. A MAD TEA-PARTY 


1. Dormouse: a furry-tailed, nocturnal, and hibernating rodent that 
resembles a small squirrel; currently an endangered species in 
Britain. 


2. raven like a writing-desk: Carroll wrote that he originally did not 
intend for this riddle to contain an answer; however, he later offered 
the following solution in the preface to the 1897 edition of Alice’s 
Adventures: “Because it can produce a few notes, though they are very 
flat; and it is never put with the wrong end in front!” Numerous 
solutions have been advanced over the years. 


3. The fourth: In chapter VI, Alice hopes that the March Hare will not be 
“raving mad” since the month is not March but May. In her 
conversation with the Hare and Hatter she reveals the date to be the 
fourth. Thus, Alice’s adventure takes place on May 4, Alice Liddell’s 
birthday. 


4. Twinkle, twinkle, little bat!: parody of “The Star,” a poem by Jane 
Taylor (1783-1824) widely known as a nursery song today. The 
“bat” refers to Professor Bartholomew Price of Oxford, nicknamed 
“The Bat” by his students. 

5. Elsie, Lacie, and Tillie: another playful reference to the Liddell sisters: 
“Elsie” stands for “L. C.,” the initials of Lorina Charlotte; “Lacie” is an 
anagram of “Alice”; and “Tillie” is a shortening of Edith’s nickname, 
Matilda. 

6. treacle: molasses. 


7. ‘much of a muchness’: colloquial British saying to mean that little 
difference exists between two rather mediocre things. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE QUEEN’S CROQUET-GROUND 


1. a red rose-tree: In the English war of succession known as the War of 
the Roses (1455-85), dramatized by Shakespeare in the three parts of 
King Henry VI and in Richard III, the competing houses descended 
from Edward III—York and Lancaster—were each represented by a 
rose: the Lancastrians by the red rose and the Yorks by the white 
rose. 


2. Knave of Hearts: Jack of Hearts in a deck of cards. 


3. croquet: Carroll loved to play croquet with his own family, the 
Liddells, and others. He invented his own version of the game and 
called it “Croquet Castles.” 


4. “A cat may look at a king”: sixteenth-century proverb illustrating that 
the lower orders have some rights when in the company of superiors. 


CHAPTER IX. THE MOCK TURTLE’S STORY 


1. camomile: bitter medicine, used today in herbal teas. 


2. barley-sugar: brittle candy molded into the form of twisted sticks or 
different shapes. Nineteenth-century dietary rules for children strictly 
limited sweets. 


3. sounds will take care of themselves: play on a British proverb about 
frugality, “Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of 
themselves.” 


4. Mock Turtle Soup: soup generally made with veal in imitation of 
turtle soup. Thus Tenniel draws the head, legs, and tail of the Mock 
Turtle to resemble a calf (see this page). 


5. Gryphon: in classical mythology, a beast that combines the body of a 
lion with the head and wings of an eagle; also “griffin.” 


6. school: In this chapter, through a series of puns such as “reeling and 
writhing,” Carroll pokes fun at the subjects and system of educating 
middle-and upper-class children of his day. The Mock Turtle and 
Gryphon act as “old boys” reminiscing about their school days. 


7. ‘French, music, and washing—extra’: refers to the end of a school bill, 
indicating that charges for laundry service were not included in 
school fees. Typical “extras” would have included lessons in French, 
German, art, and dancing. 


8. conger-eel: At this time the Liddell family’s drawing-master was the 
distinguished art critic John Ruskin (1819-1900). 


CHAPTER X. THE LOBSTER QUADRILLE 


1. Lobster Quadrille: The quadrille was a difficult kind of square dance 
that the Liddell daughters were taught in their dancing lessons. 


2. “Will you walk a little faster?”: parody of the best-known poem by 
Mary Howitt (1799-1888), “The Spider and the Fly,” and based on 
an older song. In the poem, the duplicitous spider invites the fly into 
her parlor. 

3. whiting: a fish in the cod family. 


4. all over crumbs: Alice is referring to the way that whiting was often 
prepared. 


5. blacking: shoe polish. 


6. ‘ ’Tis the voice of the sluggard’: The poem Alice recites is a parody of 
Isaac Watts’s poem “The Sluggard,” which would have been as well- 
known to Carroll’s readers as his “Against Idleness and Mischief” 
(burlesqued in chapter II). The first stanza of Watts’s didactic verse 
reads, “ ’Tis the voice of the sluggard; I heard him complain, / ‘You 
have wak’d me too soon, I must slumber again.’ As the door on its 
hinges, so he on his bed, Turns his sides and his shoulders and his 
heavy head.” 


7. Beautiful Soup, so rich and green: parody of “Beautiful Star,” a 
popular song by J. M. Sayles, often sung by the Liddell girls. 


CHAPTER XI. WHO STOLE THE TARTS? 


1. The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts: first stanza of a poem of 
unknown origin that first appeared in 1782. This stanza was 
reprinted in a collection of Mother Goose rhymes and became widely 
known. Haughton comments that this poem is the only “true” nursery 
rhyme in the first Alice book, though nursery rhymes abound in 
Looking-Glass (p. 320, n. 3). 


2. shillings and pence: Alice and other Victorian schoolgirls would have 
been required to practice adding sums of money together and 
reducing the answer to the appropriate pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Before Britain converted to the decimal system (in which £1 = 100 
pence) three-column bookkeeping was required to note the three 
place values, in which £1 = 20 shillings and 1 shilling = 12 pence. 


CHAPTER XII. ALICE’S EVIDENCE 


1. They told me you had been to her: Carroll first began to play with 
writing nonsense verse filled with vague pronoun references in an 
earlier poem, “She’s All My Fancy Painted Him,” published in 1855 
in The Comic Times. The first line of this poem mimicked the first line 
of a popular song, “Alice Gray” by William Mee. Carroll later revised 
his poem to become the White Rabbit’s evidence and an example of a 
“phenomenal pronominal comedy of errors,” in Haughton’s phrase 
(p. 322, n. 4). 


2. dull reality: Cohen argues that Carroll based many of the creatures 
and scenes of Wonderland (and eventually Looking-Glass Land) on 
his own happy childhood in the Cheshire countryside, where his 
father was curate of the Daresbury parsonage (this page). 


3. happy summer days: Carroll obviously has placed himself in the 
position of Alice’s “older sister,” and in this heartfelt reverie 
articulates his own hopes for a future Alice who will retain the child- 
likeness so dear to him. By imagining this older Alice as essentially 
unchanged from his “ideal child friend,” Carroll attempts to maintain 
his position of importance in Alice Liddell’s life. In a 1885 letter to 
Alice Liddell Hargreaves asking whether she objected to his 
borrowing the manuscript copy of Alice’s Adventures Under Ground, 
Carroll calls Alice his “ideal child-friend”). 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS 


“CHILD OF THE PURE UNCLOUDED BROW” 


1. Cohen argues that the sequel to Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland also 
had its origin in “shared experiences” with the Liddell family, 
including a railway trip from Gloucester to Oxford undertaken by the 
Liddell sisters and chaperoned by Carroll, and a 1863 banquet held 
for the Prince and Princess of Wales (see pp. 136-37). Yet this 
nostalgic poem introducing Looking-Glass is colored by longing and 
regret, as it was composed after the break with the Liddell family. 


2. A tale begun in other days: refers to July 4 boat trip during which the 
tale that would eventually become Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
was first told to the Liddell sisters. 


3. Without, the frost, the blinding snow: Looking-Glass is a winter tale, set 
exactly six months after the events of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland. The date of Alice’s trip to Wonderland was May 4, Alice 
Liddell’s birthday (see ch. VII, note 3). Alice will later inform the 
White Queen that she is “seven and a half, exactly”; thus, the second 
adventure begins on November 4. (For additional evidence about the 
date, see ch. I, note 2.) 


4. “happy summer days”: the last three words of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland. 


5. bale: woe or sorrow. 
6. pleasance: Alice Liddell’s middle name. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


1. chess-problem: Although scholarly opinions are divided as to the 
playability of the chess game that undergirds the plot of Looking- 
Glass, in his notes to the Centenary Edition of the Alice books, 
Haughton defends Carroll’s game by emphasizing both the 
unconventional nature of such a contest played in a land of reversal, 
and the unusual point of view: “In Through the Looking-Glass Carroll 
has used his dexterity not to bring the game ‘up to chess standard’ 
but to represent a dream of a pawn’s-eye view of a looking-glass 
game of chess” (p. 325). 


CHAPTER I. LOOKING-GLASS HOUSE 


1. worsted: wool yarn used in knitting. 


2. bonfire: Preparations are being made for the celebration of Guy 
Fawkes’s Day, November 5, when bonfires and fireworks are lit to 
commemorate the capture of Guy Fawkes, one of the plotters of the 
failed 1605 Gunpowder Plot designed to blow up Parliament and 
King James. 


3. Wednesday week: British phrase that means the Wednesday after the 
upcoming Wednesday. 


4. chess: a popular game with the Liddell family and one of Carroll’s 
delights. 


5. Knight, that came wriggling: Alice is referring to the “L”-shaped move 
that the knight makes in chess—two spaces forward and one to either 
side, or two spaces back and one to either side—which can be 
imagined as “wriggling.” The knight’s odd movements will become 
significant later in the text when Alice meets the White Knight, who 
is continually falling off his horse. 


6. Looking-glass House: The setting for Carroll’s sequel was suggested by 
another young Alice—a distant cousin, Alice Raikes—as he was 
thinking about a sequel to the first Alice book. Carroll gave Alice an 
orange and asked which hand held it. After she answered that she 
held the orange in her right hand, Carroll asked her to look into a 
mirror while holding the orange and decide with which hand the 
little girl in the mirror held the orange. Alice answered that if she 
was on the other side of the glass then she would still have the 
orange in her right hand. Carroll was delighted with this response 
and later indicated that this Alice had suggested a “back-to-front” 
country. (See Green, pp. 68-69). 


7. chimney-piece: mantel. 
8. memorandum-book: small notebook. 


9. Carroll was fond of creating mirror-writing and would sometimes 
send letters to young friends that could only be read in a mirror. 


10. “JABBERWOCKY”: The first stanza of this poem had been written 


years before, in 1855, and confined to Carroll’s private family 
magazine, Misch-Masch, where Carroll supplied definitions for a 
number of the imaginary “Anglo-Saxon” words. Humpty Dumpty 
supplies additional exegesis in chapter VI. John Tenniel suggested the 
Jabberwock as frontispiece illustration to Looking-Glass, but Carroll 
was concerned that the image of the monster would be too 
frightening for children. His informal poll of thirty mothers showed 
that others felt so, too, and thus the White Knight took the pride of 
place. 


“Jabberwocky,” like “The Walrus and the Carpenter,” is one of 
Carroll’s best-known poems and is widely quoted, memorized, and 
translated. Many of the nonsense words Carroll coined in 
“Jabberwocky”—such as “burble,” “chortle,” and “galumphing”— 
have made their way into dictionaries and common usage. The 
schoolboys in Rudyard Kipling’s Stalky and Co. (1899) casually use 
Carroll’s coinages throughout the text. See Gardner for a complete 
discussion of the vocabulary and prominence of “Jabberwocky” (pp. 
148-52, n. 15). 


CHAPTER II. THE GARDEN OF LIVE FLOWERS 


1. Tiger-lily: All of the flowers mentioned in this scene (except for the 
Tiger-lily) can be found in Tennyson’s poem Maud, in section XXII, 
which begins, “Come into the garden, Maud.” Carroll changed his 
“Passion-flower” (which is included in Maud) to a Tiger-lily after it 
was pointed out that passion-flowers had a religious connotation. 
Carroll might also have been poking fun at the popular “language of 
flowers” books in which each flower species expresses a different 
sentiment or emotion. Although their remarks are similarly personal, 
Carroll’s flowers voice rather unconventional opinions. 


2. Violet: The Violet and Rose represent Alice Liddell’s youngest sisters, 
Violet and Rhoda. 


3. opposite direction: Reversals rule the day in Looking-Glass Land, so 
Alice must walk away from something in order to approach it. 


4. remember who you are!: The issue of Alice’s shifting identity recurs in 
this new adventure. The Red Queen, a figure similar to the Duchess 
or Queen of Hearts from the first book, consistently challenges Alice 
on her identity, as did the Caterpillar and Pigeon in Alice’s 
Adventures. 


CHAPTER III. LOOKING-GLASS INSECTS 


1. proboscis: both the trunk of an elephant and the protruding mouth 
parts of an insect. 

2. white paper: official position paper. Alice’s traveling companion is 
commonly accepted to resemble Benjamin Disraeli (1804-81), a 
leader of the Tory (now Conservative) Party and sometime prime 
minister whose second ministry spanned 1874-80. Tenniel often 
drew Disraeli for Punch, the satiric periodical founded in 1841. 


3. Lass, with care: Cartons containing breakables were often marked 
“Glass, with care.” 


4. she’s got a head on her: Stamps were called “heads” in reference to 
the image of Queen Victoria’s profile that appeared on each one. 


5. Snapdragon-fly: refers to a Christmas pastime in which flaming, 
brandy-soaked raisins (the “snapdragons”) were popped into the 
mouth. “Christmas Crackers,” a short story by Juliana Horatia Ewing 
(1841-85), a popular children’s writer, opens with a scene in a 
country-house in which a family gathers around the snapdragon bowl 
on Christmas Eve. In 1867, Carroll published the germ of his longest 
fictional work, Sylvie and Bruno (1889), as “Bruno’s Revenge” in Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine, which was named after Juliana Ewing and edited by 
her mother, Margaret Gatty. 


6. Frumenty: a bland, semifermented porridge of hulled wheat, 
sweetened with sugar, cinnamon, and raisins. 


7. L: perhaps refers to Alice’s last name, Liddell. 


CHAPTER IV. TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE 


1. wax-works: Today, the most famous wax-works museum is Madame 
Tussaud’s, located in London. Marie Tussaud, a Swiss modeler in 
wax, worked as an art tutor at Versailles. During the Reign of Terror 
she was imprisoned as a royalist and given the job of constructing 
death masks in wax of the heads of famous people killed during the 
French Revolution. She eventually moved to London and established 
Madame Tussaud’s Wax-Works Exhibition, first as a touring show and 
later as a museum. Carroll took his twelve-year-old brother, Edwin, 
to Madame Tussaud’s in 1858 (Cohen, p. 71). 


2. Tweedledum and Tweedledee: refers to an old song that tells the 
story of two characters who fight over a “spoiled” rattle until the 
appearance of an enormous crow frightens them into a truce. 
Haughton and others note that this tale of a silly battle between two 
men may have originated in a 1725 feud between Bononcini and 
Handel, called “Tweedledum and Tweedledee” by John Byrom, the 
author of a humorous verse about the feud. See The Oxford Dictionary 
of Nursery Rhymes, new ed., ed. Iona and Peter Opie (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1997), pp. 501-502. 


3. mulberry bush: The traditional children’s dance rhyme originally 
began “Here we go round the bramble bush,” which later became 
“mulberry bush.” Each stanza begins by calling to mind a certain 
activity—“this is the way we wash our clothes”—and requires the 
corresponding movement by the children playing the game. See The 
Annotated Mother Goose, notes by William S. Baring-Gould and Ceil 
Baring-Gould (New York: Meridian, 1967), pp. 251-53. 


4. ‘The Walrus and the Carpenter’: not a parody of any known poem, 
though written in a popular meter. 

5. dream: Gardner engages in a detailed discussion of the complex 
metaphysics of the Red King’s dream (p. 189, n. 10). 


6. monstrous crow: Alice is referring to the event that ends the fight in 
the nursery rhyme. 


CHAPTER V. WOOL AND WATER 


1. never jam to-day: In his third book of Alice annotations, Gardner 
comments that many Latin teachers wrote to him after the 
publication of The Annotated Alice (1960) to point out his failure to 
explain adequately the White Queen’s discussion about jam. Carroll 
was, in fact, playing with the Latin iam (as j and i represent the same 
sound in Latin)—which means “now” in the past and future tenses 
only. The word for “now” in the present tense is “nunc.” Thus, one 
can have jam/iam tomorrow and yesterday, but only nunc today (p. 
196, n. 3). 


2. King’s Messenger: Tenniel has drawn the King’s Messenger as the Mad 
Hatter from Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


3. little dark shop: As the Liddell girls and their two adult chaperones 
cheerfully tramped toward Folly Bridge, where boats could be hired, 
they would pass a dark shop on Saint Algate’s Street. Tenniel based 
his drawing of the Sheep’s shop on this small grocery. Gardner 
reproduces a photograph of the front of the shop, today called “The 
Alice in Wonderland Shop” and stocked with items related to the 
Alice books (p. 200, n. 10). 


4. teetotum: a child’s top in the form of a die with four sides, each 
marked with a letter. Used in a game of chance. 


5. Feather!: Carroll is making a joke about teaching the Liddell girls 
how to row correctly by “feathering” the oars (turning the oars 
almost horizontal to the water after a stroke in preparation for the 
next stroke). Alice Liddell said, “ ‘I can remember what hard work it 
was rowing upstream from Nuneham, but this was nothing if we 
thought we were learning and getting on. It was a proud day when 
we could “feather our oars” properly’ ” (quoted in Cohen, p. 88). 


6. catching a crab: another rowing term, referring to an improperly 
plied oar that seems to be stuck under the water, as if a crab were 
pulling it down, and which can unseat the rower. (See Haughton, p. 
343, ny.12.) 


CHAPTER VI. HUMPTY DUMPTY 


1. HUMPTY DUMPTY: character from a well-known nursery rhyme 
whose skills as a philosopher and linguist are showcased in Carroll’s 
text. The ancient verse is a riddle, and the answer is that Humpty 
Dumpty was an egg. 


2. left off at seven: This is just one of the many death jokes that Carroll 
sprinkled liberally throughout his two books about Alice. Carroll’s 
first death joke occurs in chapter I of Alice’s Adventures. The narrator 
agrees with Alice that “[it] was very likely true” that she would be 
unable to “say anything” about falling off the rooftop after surviving 
the stupendous fall down the rabbit hole. The narrator’s point is that 
she would not be able to speak, of course, because she would be 
dead. 


3. cravat: man’s tie. 


4. portmanteau: valise or suitcase. A portmanteau word combines more 
than one word to create a new word of enlarged meaning. 


5. In winter, when the fields are white: possibly inspired by a poem 
called “Summer Days” by forgotten Victorian poet Wathen Mark 
Wilks Call (1817-70) and unattributed in many Victorian anthologies 
(Gardner, p. 216). 


CHAPTER VII. THE LION AND THE UNICORN 


1. Anglo-Saxon attitudes: The messenger’s antic behavior, Gardner 
argues, “spoof [s] the Anglo-Saxon scholarship fashionable in 
[Carroll’s] day” (p. 223, n. 3). The Caedmon Manuscript of the 
Junian codex, located in the Bodleian Library at Oxford University 
and known to Carroll and perhaps Tenniel, includes illustrations of 
Anglo-Saxon dress and “attitudes.” 


2. Haigha: the March Hare from Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. If 
“Haigha” is pronounced to rhyme with “mayor” it sounds like “hare.” 
The spelling, according to Haughton, is “pseudo-Anglo-Saxon” (p. 
346, n. 4). 


3. I love my love with an H: Victorian parlor game in which each player 
is assigned a letter by turns and must finish each chanted sentence, 
such as “His name is——, and he lives in——,” using an appropriate 
word and without missing a beat. 


4. Hatta: the Mad Hatter of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, now 
dressed in Anglo-Saxon costume, except for his hat. 


5. sal-volatile: ammonium carbonate, used in the making of smelling 
salts and baking powder. 


6. The Lion and the Unicorn: nursery rhyme that may refer to the 
historic competition between Scotland and England and the uneasy 
truce that resulted in the seventeenth century, when James VI of 
Scotland became James I of England and the British Royal coat of 
arms pictorially represented both the Scottish unicorn and the 
English lion supporting the English shield. However, only the lion 
wears a crown, which may have enhanced the traditional rivalry. 
(See The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, pp. 316-17.) The 
rivalry was resolved politically in 1707 with the Act of Union, which 
united England and Scotland as Great Britain; Ireland was joined to 
this union in 1801. 


7. Bandersnatch: creature described in “Jabberwocky.” 


CHAPTER VIII. “IT’S MY OWN INVENTION” 


1. White Knight: Many critics hold that the melancholy yet good- 
hearted, bumbling yet gentle White Knight represents Lewis Carroll 
himself. Cohen believes that Carroll can also be found in the 
character of the Red Knight, who attempts to take Alice prisoner, and 
in the moody Wasp (from the suppressed “wasp in a wig” episode, 
which was removed in deference to Tenniel’s opinion that it was 
useless and impossible to illustrate; see Cohen, p. 215). Cohen argues, 
“The man who emerges as the aggregate of these three characters, 
with their painful admissions, is affecting and piteous. Loss and 
rejection have replaced friendship and conviviality, and Charles’s 
only consolation now lies in nostalgia,” which can be located in the 
two personal poems that bookend the text (Cohen, p. 217). Carroll 
himself wrote that the White Knight’s character was written to 
conform with the speaker of the ballad The Aged, Aged Man (see note 
6 below). In addition, a recently discovered description of a game 
board drawn by Carroll in 1892 and inscribed (to a child friend) 
“Olive Butler, from the White Knight” lends great credit to the 
interpretation that Carroll viewed himself as this figure. See Jeffrey 
Stern, “Carroll Identifies Himself at Last” (Jabberwocky, 
Summer/Autumn 1990), discussed in Gardner, pp. 234-36, n. 2. 


2. Punch and Judy: combative English puppet play characters. Tenniel’s 
illustration makes clear that the two Knights are fighting in this 
tradition of puppetry slapstick. 


3. deal box: made of either fir or pine wood. 


4. sugar-loaf: refined sugar formed as cones. A “sugar-loaf” hat is cone- 
shaped. 


5. pudding: In British English, “pudding” refers to any dessert. 


6. I'll tell thee everything I can: First published anonymously in the 
Train in 1856 as “Upon a Lonely Moor,” Carroll later recycled this 
nonsense parody of Wordsworth’s “Resolution and Independence, or 
The Leech-Gatherer” to become the White Knight’s ballad, The Aged, 
Aged Man. Green indicates that it is the “spirit of [Wordsworth’s] 
poem” rather than the style or language that is parodied (p. 77). 


7. Rowland’s Macassar-Oil: popular hair oil for men. An “anti- 
macassar” is meant to protect upholstered furniture from stains that 
might be left by hair dressed in this manner. 


8. Menai bridge: famous cast-iron bridge opened in 1826 that spanned 
the Menai Straits in North Wales. 


CHAPTER IX. QUEEN ALICE 


1. papers: for curling hair. 

2. Hush-a-by lady, in Alice’s lap!: parody of the lullaby “Hush-a-bye 
baby” (generally known as “Rock-a-bye Baby” in the United States). 

3. Wexes it: “vexes it” in a Victorian Cockney accent. 


4. To the Looking-Glass world: parody of song by Sir Walter Scott 
(1771-1832), “Bonny Dundee,” included in his play The Doom of 
Devorgoil, A Melodrama. The song begins 


To the Lords of Convention ’twas Claver’se who 
spoke, 

“Ere the King’s crown shall fall there are crowns to 
be broke; 

So let each Cavalier who loves honour and me, 
Come follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 


“Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 
Come saddle your horses, and call up your men; 
Come open the West Port, and let me gang free, 
And it’s room for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee!” 


5. to cut: to snub or ignore someone. 


6. dishcover the riddle: The answer to the White Queen’s verse riddle is 
“an oyster.” 


7. extinguishers: candle snuffers. 


CHAPTER X. SHAKING 


1. The short chapters X and XI enabled Carroll to “force” his second 
book into twelve chapters in order to mirror his first novel about 
Alice and perhaps to emphasize its mock-epic qualities. Epics are 
generally written in twelve (such as Virgil’s The Aeneid and Milton’s 
Paradise Lost) or twenty-four books (for example, Homer’s The 
Odyssey). 


“A BOAT, BENEATH A SUNNY SKY” 


1. This terminal poem once again directs the reader back to the trip up 
the Thames River that initiated the Alice saga and immortalized 
Carroll’s relationship with the young Alice Liddell. Carroll describes 
his obsession with Alice as a “haunting” in this intensely personal 
poem. The poem is an acrostic, a verse form Carroll favored in many 
of his private letters to child friends, spelling out Alice’s full name 
down the left-hand margin. Carroll returned to the acrostic form in 
his prefatory poem for Sylvie and Bruno (1889) as he spelled out the 
name of one of his favorite child friends, the actress Isa Bowman, and 
in the dedicatory poem for Sylvie and Bruno Concluded (1893), in 
which Enid Stevens’s name can be read within the third letter of each 
line. Stevens called herself Carroll’s “last child-friend” (Cohen, p. 
464). 


AN EASTER GREETING 


1. Printed as a separate pamphlet for Easter 1876 and included in The 
Hunting of the Snark (1876). The letter was also reprinted in the 
Through the Looking-Glass edition of 1887 and in The Nursery Alice 
(1889). Carroll’s serious letter to his child readers illuminates the 
man behind his persona, Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, who was himself 
a mixture of gravity and frivolity. Cohen calls this letter “a disguised 
confessional” (p. 403). 


READING GROUP GUIDE 


. Consider the poem that precedes Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
along with the two poems that frame Through the Looking-Glass. What 
do they reveal about Charles Lutwidge Dodgson’s relationship with the 
real Alice Liddell? Are there details in the stories themselves that seem 
to be based on real events or aspects of the original Alice, her siblings, 
and the shy mathematical lecturer at Christ Church who befriended 
them? 


. The scholar Hugh Haughton wrote of the Alice books, “They are two 
of the most original, experimental works of literary fiction in the 
nineteenth century and have had a huge impact on subsequent fiction 
and culture.” What makes Lewis Carroll’s use of language, style, and 
storytelling so extraordinary? 


. “Alice’s state of mind,” remarked Katherine Anne Porter, “is a fine 
example of the terrific sense of uncertainty and insecurity of childhood 
trying to understand an adult world in which very little provision is 
made for the young.” Do you agree? Are children treated differently 
today than they were in Victorian England? 


. According to Bertrand Russell, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland “raises 
metaphysical points, very interesting logical points, that are good for 
the older ponderer, but for the young produce only confusion.” Which 
aspects of the Alice stories seem better suited to an adult audience? 
What are some of the “metaphysical” and “logical” points that the 
author raises? 


. John Tenniel’s original illustrations are as widely praised as Carroll’s 
unforgettable stories. Do you agree that the artwork enhances the 
text? Which illustrations are the most memorable? Do any of the 
pictures conflict with your own imagined view of the world that Lewis 
Carroll invented? 


6. On a number of occasions, Alice loses her identity. Can you recall 
specific examples of this, and what do you make of this recurring 
dilemma? 


7. Throughout Alice’s adventures, how does Carroll explore the themes 
of social class, education, and proper etiquette in Victorian England? 


8. Published six years apart, how do the two Alice books differ? What 
elements are common to both stories? 


9. The Duchess tells Alice that “Every thing’s got a moral, if only you can 
find it.” What lessons may be drawn from the two Alice books? 


ABOUT THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Joun Tenniet, born in London in 1820, was the principal cartoonist for 
Punch for nearly forty years. A prolific, self-trained graphic artist, he 
provided illustrations for a number of books including The Haunted Man 
by Charles Dickens, Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance by Thomas Moore, 
and Aesop’s Fables by Thomas James. 

After consulting Tom Taylor, a mutual friend, Dodgson approached 
Tenniel about illustrating Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. After looking 
at Dodgson’s amateur illustrated manuscript of Alice’s Adventures Under 
Ground, the busy artist agreed to accept the commission in April 1864. It 
took him a little over a year to complete the forty-two illustrations. 

Dodgson completed the text of Through the Looking-Glass by 1868. 
After considering several other renowned artists, he again invited 
Tenniel to do the illustrations. Tenniel agreed to collaborate but insisted 
that he could not be rushed. Fitting the work in between his regular 
assignments for Punch and other commitments, it took him nearly three 
years to complete the fifty illustrations. Through the Looking-Glass was 
finally published in 1871. 

Knighted for his artistic achievements in 1893 by Queen Victoria, Sir 
John Tenniel died in 1914. 
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J. M. Barrie 


James Matthew Barrie was born in Kirriemuir, Scotland, on May 9, 
1860, the seventh living child and youngest son of David Barrie, a hand- 
loom weaver, and Margaret Ogilvy. The death of Margaret’s favorite 
child, David, in an ice-skating accident played an important role in 
shaping Barrie’s character. Hoping to ease his mother’s overwhelming 
grief, the six-year-old Barrie attempted to take David’s place in his 
mother’s heart. Pleasing his mother would become a guiding principle in 
Barrie’s life. 

While still at school, the young theater-loving Barrie decided to 
become a writer. His family persuaded him to continue his education at 
Edinburgh University, where he could study literature under the famous 
scholar David Masson. Barrie began to work as a freelance dramatic 
critic and book reviewer for an Edinburgh newspaper even before he 
earned his M.A. degree in 1882. 

After graduation, Barrie worked for nearly two years at the Nottingham 
Journal while continuing to publish ever more widely in quality 
newspapers and magazines. In 1885 he went to London, determined to 
live by his pen and to make his mother proud of him. He began to smoke 
heavily, pacing his rooms and writing feverishly. This overwork paid off 
financially and personally as he began to regularly place articles in a 
number of publications and to gain a reputation among literary lights 
and society men as a “rising young author.” Barrie continued to haunt 
the theater for professional and social reasons. He worshipped the 
beautiful actresses he saw onstage, yet his diminutive stature (he stood 
just over five feet tall) made him painfully shy and insecure with 
women. 

Barrie’s ambition to be a great author led him to try novels, yet his 
achievement in this venture, too, was limited at first. His early novels, 
published in the late 1880s—many with a Scottish setting and theme— 
faded quickly. The acclaim awarded to his first popular novel, The Little 
Minister (1891), however, cast a glow upon some of his earlier works. 


Writing for the stage was Barrie’s next undertaking, and he found 
success—and someone new to admire—there as well. He met Mary 
Ansell, a pretty actress, at the auditions for his play Walker, London 
(1892) and was immediately smitten. Barrie and Ansell would eventually 
marry quietly in 1894. Although Barrie appeared to idolize Ansell—as he 
would a number of lovely, intelligent women over the years—the 
marriage was to be troubled from the first. 

Barrie’s fame and wealth grew steadily as his melodramatic and 
whimsical novels, such as Sentimental Tommy: The Story of His Boyhood 
(1896), and charming plays found eager audiences in England and 
America. In 1896 he was invited to travel to the United States to meet 
Charles Frohman, a powerful New York theater producer, who became a 
friend and important business associate. 

In 1897, Barrie was introduced to Sylvia Llewelyn Davies, a society 
matron who would ultimately dominate his life in myriad ways. The 
childless Barrie often met her three boys walking in Kensington Gardens 
with their nurse, and would amuse them with his attentions and 
adventure stories. The Barries and Davieses soon began to socialize 
regularly, and Barrie became a fixture in the Llewelyn Davies household, 
to the chagrin of Sylvia’s husband, Arthur Llewelyn Davies, a struggling 
independent barrister. Mary Barrie ignored the romantic infatuation her 
husband had for Sylvia Llewelyn Davies. 

By 1898, Barrie was, by all accounts, one of the leading literary 
figures of the day. He spoiled the Llewelyn Davies boys—eventually 
there would be five—and met them almost daily. The story of Peter Pan, 
which would become Barrie’s most enduring work, was begun in tales 
told to the boys. Peter Pan, named for Peter Llewelyn Davies, made his 
first public appearance in a novel for adults, The Little White Bird (1902). 
Combining some of the elements of traditional Christmas pantomime, 
stories of pirates and adventure beloved by the Llewelyn Davies boys, a 
mother-girl based on his own mother, and a hero who, like Barrie 
himself, never grew up, the play Peter Pan was first produced in 1904. It 
was a smashing success and would be revived annually during the 
Christmas season. In 1911, Barrie adapted the play into novel form as 
Peter and Wendy. 

After the tragic illnesses and deaths of Arthur and Sylvia Llewelyn 
Davies in 1907 and 1910, Barrie assumed parental responsibilities for 


the boys, now age six to seventeen years old, in addition to the financial 
assistance he had been providing for many years. In the last year of 
Sylvia’s illness, Barrie received a different shock: his long-suffering wife 
asked for a divorce and married a man twenty years her junior. Two of 
the Llewelyn Davies children would die young, multiplying the tragedies 
of this family: George, the eldest, in the First World War, and Michael, 
Barrie’s favorite, of drowning, while a student at Oxford, six years after 
George’s death. 

Although tragedies depressed the private man, the playwright kept 
busy writing and overseeing productions and accepting accolades. He 
became a baronet in 1913. During the First World War, Barrie, always 
generous with his money, financed an unofficial refugee home for 
women and children in France. He was elected rector of St. Andrews 
University in 1919, a great honor for the Scotsman. Barrie’s health began 
to suffer from overwork: his ever-present cough grew worse, and he 
suffered from insomnia. Heroin was prescribed for his sleeplessness. 

In his later years, although his output of plays slowed, his 
contributions to literature continued to be recognized. In 1922, Barrie 
was invested with the Order of Merit at Buckingham Palace. He donated 
the rights to Peter Pan (play and novel) to London’s Great Ormond Street 
Hospital for Sick Children. In 1928, he accepted the invitation to become 
the president of the Incorporated Society of Authors, succeeding Thomas 
Hardy. Barrie hired Lady Cynthia Asquith, well-bred and always in need 
of money, as a secretary to handle his voluminous correspondence. Lady 
Asquith was the last beautiful woman to receive Barrie’s worship. They 
worked closely together for almost twenty years, and he left the bulk of 
his estate to her. Barrie died on June 19, 1937, at the age of seventy- 
seven. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Anne McCaffrey 


When I was asked to write this introduction to Peter Pan, I immediately 
went to one of my usual bookshops in the Dublin area so that I could 
refresh my memory. I was horrified to find that they didn’t have a copy 
on their shelves, but they were happy to order one for me. While I was 
waiting for its arrival, I searched for further information on the net and 
discovered that there are 1,610,100 entries available for “Peter Pan,” so 
the mischievous lad is still alive and well in our mundane world. 

It was as well I reread the text, as I had forgotten some of the little 
niceties that Sir James inserted, winking to be sure some reader would 
get the point. I also heard faint echoes of my mother’s voice. Sometimes 
it’s good to reread old books, if only for the nostalgia evoked. 

It was more than seventy years ago that my mother read Peter Pan 
aloud to my two brothers and me. I still remember two things from that 
first reading: the directions to the Neverland, which never allowed me to 
get there (“Second to the right, and then straight on till morning” was a 
curious way to give directions, I thought at the time), and the magical 
possibility of reviving a fairy (Live, Tinker Bell!). 

I also remember my mother’s slightly dubious tone when she read the 
part about Nana, the Newfoundland dog who was the Darlings’ nursery 
maid. The odd part about it is that when I grew up, I, too, had a dog 
doing nursery duty. Wizard, our German shepherd, took it as his duty to 
keep my overly adventurous son, Todd, from wandering off our 
premises, as we lived on a fairly busy road. His technique was to follow 
the boy everywhere. When Todd would get close to something that 
Wizard thought was dangerous, the dog would trip my son up and sit on 
his chest and howl—at which point I would arrive. To be truthful, I don’t 
think I recalled Nana at the time I allowed Wizard to take charge. But it 
worked as long as a human listened. Poor Nana, she tried to tell the 
Darlings that there was trouble the night Peter Pan entered the 
children’s bedroom. Nana made me wonder about Barrie’s upbringing in 
Scotland. He was the ninth child of a weaver, and I could almost 


imagine them having a sheep dog who kept a watchful eye on such a 
mob. And then I learned that Barrie was accompanied by his Saint 
Bernard dog in Kensington Gardens when he first met the Davies 
children, the lads who would soon inspire the adventures of Peter Pan 
and the Darlings. 

Sir James Michael Barrie wrote Peter Pan as a cautionary tale, as so 
many such fantastical tales are. He first wrote it as a play, which was 
performed in London on December 27, 1904, and became an annual 
Christmas institution. He later turned it into a novel, adding the 
charming final chapter called “When Wendy Grew Up,” with the further 
adventures of Peter Pan and Wendy. (I rather like the notion that Peter 
Pan came to fetch her to the Neverland in time to do the spring 
cleaning ... and then conveyed her female descendants, one by one, a 
tradition that will continue “as long as children are gay and innocent 
and heartless”). 

As I mentioned, the directions to the Neverland have stayed with me 
all my life: “Second to the right, and then straight on till morning.” Well, 
even before I became a practicing science fiction writer, I had doubts 
about the usefulness of such ambivalent directions. However, on close 
examination, if one were facing north in London, right would be east. 
And straight on till morning ... depending on when you took off—and I 
presume that the Darling children were put to bed about seven—you’d 
run into morning over India or the Micronesian sea, which has ever so 
many lovely untouched islands where pirates might still anchor, and 
coves and lagoons and the tropical vegetation that F. D. Bedford 
captured so enchantingly in his illustrations. So, whimsical as it may 
seem, “straight on till morning” is valid. Barrie never suggests that the 
Neverland is not on earth somewhere. Using fairy dust as an early 
antigravity spray and conjuring happy thoughts do speed one up on 
good days. 

While Peter is more interested in luring Wendy to the Neverland, he 
recruits her brothers easily enough with the prospect of matching wits 
with not only “redskins” but pirates. What red-blooded boy could resist 
such treats? Indeed, this is why John and Michael insist on 
accompanying their sister. She, on the other hand, is ultimately 
persuaded by the prospect of meeting mermaids. 

The story is, as I said, a cautionary tale—about the necessity of 


growing up, which Peter eschews with immense fervor and cleverness. 
He has no intention of ever growing up and assuming the responsibility 
of making a living, marrying, and having children to raise to a similar 
sense of duty and responsibility. And he has gathered about him a group 
of “lost boys” with whom to play, who admire his cleverness and 
bravery. We still have lost boys with us today, and I think we always 
will. They can be exasperating, arrogant, and selfish, wanting, as Peter 
Pan did, for things to work out their way, according to their plans, 
because they are so clever. But they can also be irresistibly charming. 

However, I know I shouldn’t like someone who only wanted my 
company for my spring-cleaning or storytelling abilities. Ironically, while 
Peter does not wish to grow up, he pushes Wendy prematurely into 
motherhood—all for his benefit. She is diligent and responsible in her 
duties as the lost boys’ surrogate mother. She darns and mends for Peter 
and the lost boys, who are constantly ripping the knees from their 
trousers and putting holes in their socks. She insists on a proper bedtime 
and good food. She even keeps them from eating the sweet cake with 
which the pirates hope to ensnare them. 

If Wendy is Mother, then it occurs to her that Peter Pan, as the leader 
of his troupe, is Father, a position that Peter denies. 


“T was just thinking,” he said, a little scared. “It is only 
make-believe, isn’t it, that I am their father?” 


“Oh yes,” Wendy said primly. 
“You see,” he continued apologetically, “it would make 
me seem so old to be their real father.” 


“But they are ours, Peter, yours and mine.” 
“But not really, Wendy?” he asked anxiously. 


“Not if you don’t wish it,” she replied; and she distinctly 
heard his sigh of relief. 


One of the most delightful aspects of Peter Pan is Barrie’s ability to 
reveal the inside of a child’s mind, showing how faint the line is between 


imagination and reality. Wendy insists on a midday rest for the boys, 
especially after eating (whether the food is pretend or real.) She also 
makes sure they take their medicine at night. (One never knows why the 
medicine is needed, only that it is supposed to be taken at night.) 

I think that nowadays girls, having been exposed to full women’s 
liberation, would not fall for Peter Pan’s soft talk. And while their 
fantasies might include traditional ones like “playing house,” they would 
certainly include other adventures too, such as training dragons, or 
becoming a doctor or prime minister. I also wonder just how many girls 
now would know how to thread a needle to sew Peter’s shadow onto his 
foot, much less darn socks and mend trousers. 

Yet the world still needs a Peter Pan, if only to remind us of that 
marvelous stage of life—childhood. To show that we can confound most 
dangers and be stalwart survivors of piratical threats as well as attacks 
by crocodile teeth and even the machinations of the dastardly Captain 
Hook, who is secretly jealous of Peter Pan’s youth and vigor. 

More important, Peter Pan reminds us of a need to “believe.” 

One of my favorite moments in the book is when we are all called 
upon to save the life of Tinker Bell, Peter’s mischievous companion and 
Wendy’s rival. She has drunk the poison that Captain Hook left in Peter’s 
medicine cup. As the bright spark fades from her fragile body, Peter 
attempts to revive her. 


Peter flung out his arms. There were no children there, 
and it was night time; but he addressed all who might be 
dreaming of the Neverland, and who were therefore nearer 
to him than you think: boys and girls in their nighties, and 
naked papooses in their baskets hung from trees. 


“Do you believe?” he cried. 
Tink sat up in bed almost briskly to listen to her fate. 


She fancied she heard answers in the affirmative, and 
then again she wasn’t sure. 


“What do you think?” she asked Peter. 


“If you believe,” he shouted to them, “clap your hands; 
don’t let Tink die.” 


Peter sends out this message to every child who might be dreaming of 
the Neverland, and the response is sufficient to revive the dying fairy. 
There is some unreconstructed, immature childlike part in us still 
clinging to the notion that fairies can exist. For me, a writer of 
unbelievable and as yet undiscovered frontiers, it is essential to believe. I 
do believe in fairies, I do, I do, I do. And in Peter Pan. 

One last point—as of December 27, in the year 2004, Peter Pan was 
one hundred years old. That’s even older than I am. Not bad for a lad 
who didn’t wish to grow up, don’t you think? 


Anne McCarrrey was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and graduated 
cum laude from Radcliffe College, where she majored in Slavonic 
languages and literatures. A prolific bestselling author, McCaffrey is best 
known for her Dragonriders of Pern series. She lives in County Wicklow, 
Ireland. 


A NOTE ON THE TEXT 


Peter Pan, the novel as we know it today, was written by 
J. M. Barrie in 1911. The novel’s original title was Peter 
and Wendy. It was based on Barrie’s successful stage play 
called Peter Pan, or, The Boy Who Would Not Grow Up, 
which was first produced in London in 1904. The text and 
illustrations of this Modern Library Paperback Classic 
edition of Peter Pan are taken from the first American 
edition of Peter and Wendy, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons in October 1911. 
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CHAPTER I 


PETER BREAKS THROUGH 


All children, except one, grow up. They soon know that they will grow 
up, and the way Wendy knew was this. One day when she was two years 
old she was playing in a garden, and she plucked another flower and ran 
with it to her mother. I suppose she must have looked rather delightful, 
for Mrs. Darling put her hand to her heart and cried, “Oh, why can’t you 
remain like this for ever!” This was all that passed between them on the 
subject, but henceforth Wendy knew that she must grow up. You always 
know after you are two. Two is the beginning of the end. 

Of course they lived at 14, and until Wendy came her mother was the 
chief one. She was a lovely lady, with a romantic mind and such a sweet 
mocking mouth. Her romantic mind was like the tiny boxes, one within 
the other, that come from the puzzling East, however many you discover 
there is always one more; and her sweet mocking mouth had one kiss on 
it that Wendy could never get, though there it was, perfectly 
conspicuous in the right-hand corner. 

The way Mr. Darling won her was this: the many gentlemen who had 
been boys when she was a girl discovered simultaneously that they loved 
her, and they all ran to her house to propose to her except Mr. Darling, 
who took a cab and nipped in first, and so he got her. He got all of her, 
except the innermost box and the kiss. He never knew about the box, 
and in time he gave up trying for the kiss. Wendy thought Napoleon 
could have got it, but I can picture him trying, and then going off in a 
passion, slamming the door. 

Mr. Darling used to boast to Wendy that her mother not only loved 
him but respected him. He was one of those deep ones who know about 
stocks and shares. Of course no one really knows, but he quite seemed to 
know, and he often said stocks were up and shares were down in a way 
that would have made any woman respect him. 

Mrs. Darling was married in white, and at first she kept the books 
perfectly, almost gleefully, as if it were a game, not so much as a 
Brussels sprout was missing; but by and by whole cauliflowers dropped 


out, and instead of them there were pictures of babies without faces. She 
drew them when she should have been totting up. They were Mrs. 
Darling’s guesses. 

Wendy came first, then John, then Michael. 

For a week or two after Wendy came it was doubtful whether they 
would be able to keep her, as she was another mouth to feed. Mr. 
Darling was frightfully proud of her, but he was very honourable, and he 
sat on the edge of Mrs. Darling’s bed, holding her hand and calculating 
expenses, while she looked at him imploringly. She wanted to risk it, 
come what might, but that was not his way; his way was with a pencil 
and a piece of paper, and if she confused him with suggestions he had to 
begin at the beginning again. 

“Now don’t interrupt,” he would beg of her. 

“T have one pound seventeen here, and two and six at the office; I can 
cut off my coffee at the office, say ten shillings, making two nine and six, 
with your eighteen and three makes three nine seven, with five naught 
naught in my cheque-book makes eight nine seven,—who is that 
moving?—eight nine seven, dot and carry seven—don’t speak, my own— 
and the pound you lent to that man who came to the door—quiet, child 
—dot and carry child—there, you’ve done it!—did I say nine nine seven? 
yes, I said nine nine seven; the question is, can we try it for a year on 
nine nine seven?” 

“Of course we can, George,” she cried. But she was prejudiced in 
Wendy’s favour, and he was really the grander character of the two. 

“Remember mumps,” he warned her almost threateningly, and off he 
went again. “Mumps one pound, that is what I have put down, but I 
daresay it will be more like thirty shillings—don’t speak—measles one 
five, German measles half a guinea, makes two fifteen six—don’t waggle 
your finger—whooping-cough, say fifteen shillings’—and so on it went, 
and it added up differently each time, but at last Wendy just got 
through, with mumps reduced to twelve six, and the two kinds of 
measles treated as one. 

There was the same excitement over John, and Michael had even a 
narrower squeak; but both were kept, and soon, you might have seen the 
three of them going in a row to Miss Fulsom’s Kindergarten school, 
accompanied by their nurse. 

Mrs. Darling loved to have everything just so, and Mr. Darling had a 


passion for being exactly like his neighbours; so, of course, they had a 
nurse. As they were poor, owing to the amount of milk the children 
drank, this nurse was a prim Newfoundland dog, called Nana, who had 
belonged to no one in particular until the Darlings engaged her. She had 
always thought children important, however, and the Darlings had 
become acquainted with her in Kensington Gardens, where she spent 
most of her spare time peeping into perambulators, and was much hated 
by careless nursemaids, whom she followed to their homes and 
complained of to their mistresses. She proved to be quite a treasure of a 
nurse. How thorough she was at bath-time, and up at any moment of the 
night if one of her charges made the slightest cry. Of course her kennel 
was in the nursery. She had a genius for knowing when a cough is a 
thing to have no patience with and when it needs stocking round your 
throat. She believed to her last day in old-fashioned remedies like 
rhubarb leaf, and made sounds of contempt over all this new-fangled 
talk about germs, and so on. It was a lesson in propriety to see her 
escorting the children to school, walking sedately by their side when 
they were well behaved, and butting them back into line if they strayed. 
On John’s footer days she never once forgot his sweater, and she usually 
carried an umbrella in her mouth in case of rain. There is a room in the 
basement of Miss Fulsom’s school where the nurses wait. They sat on 
forms, while Nana lay on the floor, but that was the only difference. 
They affected to ignore her as of an inferior social status to themselves, 
and she despised their light talk. She resented visits to the nursery from 
Mrs. Darling’s friends, but if they did come she first whipped off 
Michael’s pinafore and put him into the one with blue braiding, and 
smoothed out Wendy and made a dash at John’s hair. 

No nursery could possibly have been conducted more correctly, and 
Mr. Darling knew it, yet he sometimes wondered uneasily whether the 
neighbours talked. 

He had his position in the city to consider. 

Nana also troubled him in another way. He had sometimes a feeling 
that she did not admire him. “I know she admires you tremendously, 
George,” Mrs. Darling would assure him, and then she would sign to the 
children to be specially nice to father. Lovely dances followed, in which 
the only other servant, Liza, was sometimes allowed to join. Such a 
midget she looked in her long skirt and maid’s cap, though she had 


sworn, when engaged, that she would never see ten again. The gaiety of 
those romps! And gayest of all was Mrs. Darling, who would pirouette so 
wildly that all you could see of her was the kiss, and then if you had 
dashed at her you might have got it. There never was a simpler happier 
family until the coming of Peter Pan. 

Mrs. Darling first heard of Peter when she was tidying up her 
children’s minds. It is the nightly custom of every good mother after her 
children are asleep to rummage in their minds and put things straight for 
next morning, repacking into their proper places the many articles that 
have wandered during the day. If you could keep awake (but of course 
you can’t) you would see your own mother doing this, and you would 
find it very interesting to watch her. It is quite like tidying up drawers. 
You would see her on her knees, I expect, lingering humorously over 
some of your contents, wondering where on earth you had picked this 
thing up, making discoveries sweet and not so sweet, pressing this to her 
cheek as if it were as nice as a kitten, and hurriedly stowing that out of 
sight. When you wake in the morning, the naughtinesses and evil 
passions with which you went to bed have been folded up small and 
placed at the bottom of your mind, and on the top, beautifully aired, are 
spread out your prettier thoughts, ready for you to put on. 

I don’t know whether you have ever seen a map of a person’s mind. 
Doctors sometimes draw maps of other parts of you, and your own map 
can become intensely interesting, but catch them trying to draw a map 
of a child’s mind, which is not only confused, but keeps going round all 
the time. There are zigzag lines on it, just like your temperature on a 
card, and these are probably roads in the island, for the Neverland is 
always more or less an island, with astonishing splashes of colour here 
and there, and coral reefs and rakish-looking craft in the offing, and 
savages and lonely lairs, and gnomes who are mostly tailors, and caves 
through which a river runs, and princes with six elder brothers, and a 
hut fast going to decay, and one very small old lady with a hooked nose. 
It would be an easy map if that were all, but there is also first day at 
school, religion, fathers, the round pond, needle-work, murders, 
hangings, verbs that take the dative, chocolate pudding day, getting into 
braces, say ninety-nine, three-pence for pulling out your tooth yourself, 
and so on, and either these are part of the island or they are another 
map showing through, and it is all rather confusing, especially as 


nothing will stand still. 

Of course the Neverlands vary a good deal. John’s, for instance, had a 
lagoon with flamingoes flying over it at which John was shooting, while 
Michael, who was very small, had a flamingo with lagoons flying over it. 
John lived in a boat turned upside down on the sands, Michael in a 
wigwam, Wendy in a house of leaves deftly sewn together. John had no 
friends, Michael had friends at night, Wendy had a pet wolf forsaken by 
its parents, but on the whole the Neverlands have a family resemblance, 
and if they stood still in a row you could say of them that they have each 
other’s nose, and so forth. On these magic shores children at play are for 
ever beaching their coracles. We too have been there; we can still hear 
the sound of the surf, though we shall land no more. 

Of all delectable islands the Neverland is the snuggest and most 
compact, not large and sprawly, you know, with tedious distances 
between one adventure and another, but nicely crammed. When you 
play at it by day with the chairs and table-cloth, it is not in the least 
alarming, but in the two minutes before you go to sleep it becomes very 
nearly real. That is why there are night-lights. 

Occasionally in her travels through her children’s minds Mrs. Darling 
found things she could not understand, and of these quite the most 
perplexing was the word Peter. She knew of no Peter, and yet he was 
here and there in John and Michael’s minds, while Wendy’s began to be 
scrawled all over with him. The name stood out in bolder letters than 
any of the other words, and as Mrs. Darling gazed she felt that it had an 
oddly cocky appearance. 

“Yes, he is rather cocky,” Wendy admitted with regret. Her mother 
had been questioning her. 

“But who is he, my pet?” 

“He is Peter Pan, you know, mother.” 

At first Mrs. Darling did not know, but after thinking back into her 
childhood she just remembered a Peter Pan who was said to live with 
the fairies. There were odd stories about him, as that when children died 
he went part of the way with them, so that they should not be 
frightened. She had believed in him at the time, but now that she was 
married and full of sense she quite doubted whether there was any such 
person. 

“Besides,” she said to Wendy, “he would be grown up by this time.” 


“Oh no, he isn’t grown up,” Wendy assured her confidently, “and he is 
just my size.” She meant that he was her size in both mind and body; she 
didn’t know how she knew it, she just knew it. 

Mrs. Darling consulted Mr. Darling, but he smiled pooh-pooh. “Mark 
my words,” he said, “it is some nonsense Nana has been putting into 
their heads; just the sort of idea a dog would have. Leave it alone, and it 
will blow over.” 

But it would not blow over, and soon the troublesome boy gave Mrs. 
Darling quite a shock. 

Children have the strangest adventures without being troubled by 
them. For instance, they may remember to mention, a week after the 
event happened, that when they were in the wood they met their dead 
father and had a game with him. It was in this casual way that Wendy 
one morning made a disquieting revelation. Some leaves of a tree had 
been found on the nursery floor, which certainly were not there when 
the children went to bed, and Mrs. Darling was puzzling over them when 
Wendy said with a tolerant smile: 

“T do believe it is that Peter again!” 

“Whatever do you mean, Wendy?” 

“Tt is so naughty of him not to wipe,” Wendy said, sighing. She was a 
tidy child. 

She explained in quite a matter-of-fact way that she thought Peter 
sometimes came to the nursery in the night and sat on the foot of her 
bed and played on his pipes to her. Unfortunately she never woke, so she 
didn’t know how she knew, she just knew. 

“What nonsense you talk, precious! No one can get into the house 
without knocking.” 

“T think he comes in by the window,” she said. 

“My love, it is three floors up.” 

“Weren't the leaves at the foot of the window, mother?” 

It was quite true; the leaves had been found very near the window. 

Mrs. Darling did not know what to think, for it all seemed so natural 
to Wendy that you could not dismiss it by saying she had been 
dreaming. 

“My child,” the mother cried, “why did you not tell me of this 
before?” 

“T forgot,” said Wendy lightly. She was in a hurry to get her breakfast. 


Oh, surely she must have been dreaming. 

But, on the other hand, there were the leaves. Mrs. Darling examined 
them carefully; they were skeleton leaves, but she was sure they did not 
come from any tree that grew in England. She crawled about the floor, 
peering at it with a candle for marks of a strange foot. She rattled the 
poker up the chimney and tapped the walls. She let down a tape from 
the window to the pavement, and it was a sheer drop of thirty feet, 
without so much as a spout to climb up by. 

Certainly Wendy had been dreaming. 

But Wendy had not been dreaming, as the very next night showed, the 
night on which the extraordinary adventures of these children may be 
said to have begun. 

On the night we speak of all the children were once more in bed. It 
happened to be Nana’s evening off, and Mrs. Darling had bathed them 
and sung to them till one by one they had let go her hand and slid away 
into the land of sleep. 

All were looking so safe and cosy that she smiled at her fears now and 
sat down tranquilly by the fire to sew. 

It was something for Michael, who on his birthday was getting into 
shirts. The fire was warm, however, and the nursery dimly lit by three 
night-lights, and presently the sewing lay on Mrs. Darling’s lap. Then her 
head nodded, oh, so gracefully. She was asleep. Look at the four of them, 
Wendy and Michael over there, John here, and Mrs. Darling by the fire. 
There should have been a fourth night-light. 

While she slept she had a dream. She dreamt that the Neverland had 
come too near and that a strange boy had broken through from it. He 
did not alarm her, for she thought she had seen him before in the faces 
of many women who have no children. Perhaps he is to be found in the 
faces of some mothers also. But in her dream he had rent the film that 
obscures the Neverland, and she saw Wendy and John and Michael 
peeping through the gap. 

The dream by itself would have been a trifle, but while she was 
dreaming the window of the nursery blew open, and a boy did drop on 
the floor. He was accompanied by a strange light, no bigger than your 
fist, which darted about the room like a living thing, and I think it must 
have been this light that wakened Mrs. Darling. 

She started up with a cry, and saw the boy, and somehow she knew at 


once that he was Peter Pan. If you or I or Wendy had been there we 
should have seen that he was very like Mrs. Darling’s kiss. He was a 
lovely boy, clad in skeleton leaves and the juices that ooze out of trees, 
but the most entrancing thing about him was that he had all his first 
teeth. When he saw she was a grown-up, he gnashed the little pearls at 
her. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SHADOW 


Mrs. Darling screamed, and, as if in answer to a bell, the door opened, 
and Nana entered, returned from her evening out. She growled and 
sprang at the boy, who leapt lightly through the window. Again Mrs. 
Darling screamed, this time in distress for him, for she thought he was 
killed, and she ran down into the street to look for his little body, but it 
was not there; and she looked up, and in the black night she could see 
nothing but what she thought was a shooting star. 

She returned to the nursery, and found Nana with something in her 
mouth, which proved to be the boy’s shadow. As he leapt at the window 
Nana had closed it quickly, too late to catch him, but his shadow had not 
had time to get out; slam went the window and snapped it off. 

You may be sure Mrs. Darling examined the shadow carefully, but it 
was quite the ordinary kind. 

Nana had no doubt of what was the best thing to do with this shadow. 
She hung it out at the window, meaning “He is sure to come back for it; 
let us put it where he can get it easily without disturbing the children.” 

But unfortunately Mrs. Darling could not leave it hanging out at the 
window, it looked so like the washing and lowered the whole tone of the 
house. She thought of showing it to Mr. Darling, but he was totting up 
winter great-coats for John and Michael, with a wet towel round his 
head to keep his brain clear, and it seemed a shame to trouble him; 
besides, she knew exactly what he would say: “It all comes of having a 
dog for a nurse.” 

She decided to roll the shadow up and put it away carefully in a 
drawer, until a fitting opportunity came for telling her husband. Ah me! 

The opportunity came a week later, on that never-to-be-forgotten 
Friday. Of course it was a Friday. 

“T ought to have been specially careful on a Friday,” she used to say 
afterwards to her husband, while perhaps Nana was on the other side of 
her, holding her hand. 

“No, no,” Mr. Darling always said, “I am responsible for it all. I, 


George Darling, did it. Mea culpa, mea culpa.” He had had a classical 
education. 

They sat thus night after night recalling that fatal Friday, till every 
detail of it was stamped on their brains and came through on the other 
side like the faces on a bad coinage. 

“Tf only I had not accepted that invitation to dine at 27,” Mrs. Darling 
said. 

“Tf only I had not poured my medicine into Nana’s bowl,” said Mr. 
Darling. 

“Tf only I had pretended to like the medicine,” was what Nana’s wet 
eyes said. 

“My liking for parties, George.” 

“My fatal gift of humour, dearest.” 

“My touchiness about trifles, dear master and mistress.” 

Then one or more of them would break down altogether; Nana at the 
thought, “It’s true, it’s true, they ought not to have had a dog for a 
nurse.” Many a time it was Mr. Darling who put the handkerchief to 
Nana’s eyes. 

“That fiend!” Mr. Darling would cry, and Nana’s bark was the echo of 
it, but Mrs. Darling never upbraided Peter; there was something in the 
right-hand corner of her mouth that wanted her not to call Peter names. 

They would sit there in the empty nursery, recalling fondly every 
smallest detail of that dreadful evening. It had begun so uneventfully, so 
precisely like a hundred other evenings, with Nana putting on the water 
for Michael’s bath and carrying him to it on her back. 

“T won’t go to bed,” he had shouted, like one who still believed that he 
had the last word on the subject, “I won’t, I won’t. Nana, it isn’t six 
o’clock yet. Oh dear, oh dear, I shan’t love you any more, Nana. I tell 
you I won't be bathed, I won’t, I won’t!” 

Then Mrs. Darling had come in, wearing her white evening-gown. She 
had dressed early because Wendy so loved to see her in her evening- 
gown, with the necklace George had given her. She was wearing 
Wendy’s bracelet on her arm; she had asked for the loan of it. Wendy so 
loved to lend her bracelet to her mother. 

She had found her two older children playing at being herself and 
father on the occasion of Wendy’s birth, and John was saying: 

“Tam happy to inform you, Mrs. Darling, that you are now a mother,” 


in just such a tone as Mr. Darling himself may have used on the real 
occasion. 

Wendy had danced with joy, just as the real Mrs. Darling must have 
done. 

Then John was born, with the extra pomp that he conceived due to 
the birth of a male, and Michael came from his bath to ask to be born 
also, but John said brutally that they did not want any more. 

Michael had nearly cried. “Nobody wants me,” he said, and of course 
the lady in evening-dress could not stand that. 

“I do,” she said, “I so want a third child.” 

“Boy or girl?” asked Michael, not too hopefully. 

“Boy.” 

Then he had leapt into her arms. Such a little thing for Mr. and Mrs. 
Darling and Nana to recall now, but not so little if that was to be 
Michael’s last night in the nursery. 

They go on with their recollections. 

“Tt was then that I rushed in like a tornado, wasn’t it?” Mr. Darling 
would say, scorning himself; and indeed he had been like a tornado. 

Perhaps there was some excuse for him. He, too, had been dressing for 
the party, and all had gone well with him until he came to his tie. It is 
an astounding thing to have to tell, but this man, though he knew about 
stocks and shares, had no real mastery of his tie. Sometimes the thing 
yielded to him without a contest, but there were occasions when it 
would have been better for the house if he had swallowed his pride and 
used a made-up tie. 

This was such an occasion. He came rushing into the nursery with the 
crumpled little brute of a tie in his hand. 

“Why, what is the matter, father dear?” 

“Matter!” he yelled; he really yelled. “This tie, it will not tie.” He 
became dangerously sarcastic. “Not round my neck! Round the bed-post! 
Oh yes, twenty times have I made it up round the bed-post, but round 
my neck, no! Oh dear no! begs to be excused!” 

He thought Mrs. Darling was not sufficiently impressed, and he went 
on sternly, “I warn you of this, mother, that unless this tie is round my 
neck we don’t go out to dinner to-night, and if I don’t go out to dinner 
to-night, I never go to the office again, and if I don’t go to the office 
again, you and I starve, and our children will be flung into the streets.” 


Even then Mrs. Darling was placid. “Let me try, dear,” she said, and 
indeed that was what he had come to ask her to do, and with her nice 
cool hands she tied his tie for him, while the children stood around to 
see their fate decided. Some men would have resented her being able to 
do it so easily, but Mr. Darling was far too fine a nature for that; he 
thanked her carelessly, at once forgot his rage, and in another moment 
was dancing round the room with Michael on his back. 

“How wildly we romped!” says Mrs. Darling now, recalling it. 

“Our last romp!” Mr. Darling groaned. 

“O George, do you remember Michael suddenly said to me, ‘How did 
you get to know me, mother?’ ” 

“T remember!” 

“They were rather sweet, don’t you think, George?” 

“And they were ours, ours! and now they are gone.” 

The romp had ended with the appearance of Nana, and most unluckily 
Mr. Darling collided against her, covering his trousers with hairs. They 
were not only new trousers, but they were the first he had ever had with 
braid on them, and he had to bite his lip to prevent the tears coming. Of 
course Mrs. Darling brushed him, but he began to talk again about its 
being a mistake to have a dog for a nurse. 

“George, Nana is a treasure.” 

“No doubt, but I have an uneasy feeling at times that she looks upon 
the children as puppies.” 

“Oh no, dear one, I feel sure she knows they have souls.” 

“T wonder,” Mr. Darling said thoughtfully, “I wonder.” It was an 
opportunity, his wife felt, for telling him about the boy. At first he pooh- 
poohed the story, but he became thoughtful when she showed him the 
shadow. 

“Tt is nobody I know,” he said, examining it carefully, “but he does 
look a scoundrel.” 

“We were still discussing it, you remember,” says Mr. Darling, “when 
Nana came in with Michael’s medicine. You will never carry the bottle in 
your mouth again, Nana, and it is all my fault.” 

Strong man though he was, there is no doubt that he had behaved 
rather foolishly over the medicine. If he had a weakness, it was for 
thinking that all his life he had taken medicine boldly, and so now, when 
Michael dodged the spoon in Nana’s mouth, he had said reprovingly, “Be 


a man, Michael.” 

“Won’t; won’t!” Michael cried naughtily. Mrs. Darling left the room to 
get a chocolate for him, and Mr. Darling thought this showed want of 
firmness. 

“Mother, don’t pamper him,” he called after her. “Michael, when I was 
your age I took medicine without a murmur. I said ‘Thank you, kind 
parents, for giving me bottles to make me well.’ ” 

He really thought this was true, and Wendy, who was now in her 
night-gown, believed it also, and she said, to encourage Michael, “That 
medicine you sometimes take, father, is much nastier, isn’t it?” 

“Ever so much nastier,” Mr. Darling said bravely, “and I would take it 
now as an example to you, Michael, if I hadn’t lost the bottle.” 

He had not exactly lost it; he had climbed in the dead of night to the 
top of the wardrobe and hidden it there. What he did not know was that 
the faithful Liza had found it, and put it back on his wash-stand. 

“T know where it is, father,” Wendy cried, always glad to be of service. 
“Tll bring it,” and she was off before he could stop her. Immediately his 
spirits sank in the strangest way. 

“John,” he said, shuddering, “it’s most beastly stuff. It’s that nasty, 
sticky, sweet kind.” 

“Tt will soon be over, father,” John said cheerily, and then in rushed 
Wendy with the medicine in a glass. 

“T have been as quick as I could,” she panted. 

“You have been wonderfully quick,” her father retorted, with a 
vindictive politeness that was quite thrown away upon her. “Michael 
first,” he said doggedly. 

“Father first,” said Michael, who was of a suspicious nature. 

“T shall be sick, you know,” Mr. Darling said threateningly. 

“Come on, father,” said John. 

“Hold your tongue, John,” his father rapped out. 

Wendy was quite puzzled. “I thought you took it quite easily, father.” 

“That is not the point,” he retorted. “The point is, that there is more in 
my glass than in Michael’s spoon.” His proud heart was nearly bursting. 
“And it isn’t fair; I would say it though it were with my last breath; it 
isn’t fair.” 

“Father, I am waiting,” said Michael coldly. 

“Tt’s all very well to say you are waiting; so am I waiting.” 


“Father’s a cowardy custard.” 

“So are you a cowardy custard.” 

“Tm not frightened.” 

“Neither am I frightened.” 

“Well, then, take it.” 

“Well, then, you take it.” 

Wendy had a splendid idea. “Why not both take it at the same time?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Darling. “Are you ready, Michael?” 

Wendy gave the words, one, two, three, and Michael took his 
medicine, but Mr. Darling slipped his behind his back. 

There was a yell of rage from Michael, and “O father!” Wendy 
exclaimed. 

“What do you mean by ‘O father’?” Mr. Darling demanded. “Stop that 
row, Michael. I meant to take mine, but I—I missed it.” 

It was dreadful the way all the three were looking at him, just as if 
they did not admire him. “Look here, all of you,” he said entreatingly, as 
soon as Nana had gone into the bathroom, “I have just thought of a 
splendid joke. I shall pour my medicine into Nana’s bowl, and she will 
drink it, thinking it is milk!” 

It was the colour of milk; but the children did not have their father’s 
sense of humour, and they looked at him reproachfully as he poured the 
medicine into Nana’s bowl. “What fun!” he said doubtfully, and they did 
not dare expose him when Mrs. Darling and Nana returned. 

“Nana, good dog,” he said, patting her, “I have put a little milk into 
your bowl, Nana.” 

Nana wagged her tail, ran to the medicine, and began lapping it. Then 
she gave Mr. Darling such a look, not an angry look: she showed him the 
great red tear that makes us so sorry for noble dogs, and crept into her 
kennel. 

Mr. Darling was frightfully ashamed of himself, but he would not give 
in. In a horrid silence Mrs. Darling smelt the bowl. “O George,” she said, 
‘it’s your medicine!” 

“It was only a joke,” he roared, while she comforted her boys, and 
Wendy hugged Nana. “Much good,” he said bitterly, “my wearing myself 
to the bone trying to be funny in this house.” 

And still Wendy hugged Nana. “That’s right,” he shouted. “Coddle her! 
Nobody coddles me. Oh dear no! I am only the breadwinner, why should 


I be coddled—why, why, why!” 

“George,” Mrs. Darling entreated him, “not so loud; the servants will 
hear you.” Somehow they had got into the way of calling Liza the 
servants. 

“Let them!” he answered recklessly. “Bring in the whole world. But I 
refuse to allow that dog to lord it in my nursery for an hour longer.” 

The children wept, and Nana ran to him beseechingly, but he waved 
her back. He felt he was a strong man again. “In vain, in vain,” he cried; 
“the proper place for you is the yard, and there you go to be tied up this 
instant.” 

“George, George,” Mrs. Darling whispered, “remember what I told you 
about that boy.” 

Alas, he would not listen. He was determined to show who was master 
in that house, and when commands would not draw Nana from the 
kennel, he lured her out of it with honeyed words, and seizing her 
roughly, dragged her from the nursery. He was ashamed of himself, and 
yet he did it. It was all owing to his too affectionate nature, which 
craved for admiration. When he had tied her up in the back-yard, the 
wretched father went and sat in the passage, with his knuckles to his 
eyes. 

In the meantime Mrs. Darling had put the children to bed in unwonted 
silence and lit their night-lights. They could hear Nana barking, and 
John whimpered, “It is because he is chaining her up in the yard,” but 
Wendy was wiser. 

“That is not Nana’s unhappy bark,” she said, little guessing what was 
about to happen; “that is her bark when she smells danger.” 

Danger! 

“Are you sure, Wendy?” 

“Oh yes.” 

Mrs. Darling quivered and went to the window. It was securely 
fastened. She looked out, and the night was peppered with stars. They 
were crowding round the house, as if curious to see what was to take 
place there, but she did not notice this, nor that one or two of the 
smaller ones winked at her. Yet a nameless fear clutched at her heart 
and made her cry, “Oh, how I wish that I wasn’t going to a party to- 
night!” 

Even Michael, already half asleep, knew that she was perturbed, and 


he asked, “Can anything harm us, mother, after the night-lights are lit?” 

“Nothing, precious,” she said; “they are the eyes a mother leaves 
behind her to guard her children.” 

She went from bed to bed singing enchantments over them, and little 
Michael flung his arms round her. “Mother,” he cried, “I’m glad of you.” 
They were the last words she was to hear from him for a long time. 

No. 27 was only a few yards distant, but there had been a slight fall of 
snow, and Father and Mother Darling picked their way over it deftly not 
to soil their shoes. They were already the only persons in the street, and 
all the stars were watching them. Stars are beautiful, but they may not 
take an active part in anything, they must just look on for ever. It is a 
punishment put on them for something they did so long ago that no star 
now knows what it was. So the older ones have become glassy-eyed and 
seldom speak (winking is the star language), but the little ones still 
wonder. They are not really friendly to Peter, who has a mischievous 
way of stealing up behind them and trying to blow them out; but they 
are so fond of fun that they were on his side to-night, and anxious to get 
the grown-ups out of the way. So as soon as the door of 27 closed on Mr. 
and Mrs. Darling there was a commotion in the firmament, and the 
smallest of all the stars in the Milky Way screamed out: 

“Now, Peter!” 


CHAPTER III 


COME AWAY, COME AWAY! 


For a moment after Mr. and Mrs. Darling left the house the night-lights 
by the beds of the three children continued to burn clearly. They were 
awfully nice little night-lights, and one cannot help wishing that they 
could have kept awake to see Peter; but Wendy’s light blinked and gave 
such a yawn that the other two yawned also, and before they could close 
their mouths all the three went out. 

There was another light in the room now, a thousand times brighter 
than the night-lights, and in the time we have taken to say this, it has 
been in all the drawers in the nursery, looking for Peter’s shadow, 
rummaged the wardrobe and turned every pocket inside out. It was not 
really a light; it made this light by flashing about so quickly, but when it 
came to rest for a second you saw it was a fairy, no longer than your 
hand, but still growing. It was a girl called Tinker Bell exquisitely 
gowned in a skeleton leaf, cut low and square, through which her figure 
could be seen to the best advantage. She was slightly inclined to 
embonpoint. 

A moment after the fairy’s entrance the window was blown open by 
the breathing of the little stars, and Peter dropped in. He had carried 
Tinker Bell part of the way, and his hand was still messy with the fairy 
dust. 

“Tinker Bell,” he called softly, after making sure that the children 
were asleep, “Tink, where are you?” She was in a jug for the moment, 
and liking it extremely; she had never been in a jug before. 

“Oh, do come out of that jug, and tell me, do you know where they 
put my shadow?” 

The loveliest tinkle as of golden bells answered him. It is the fairy 
language. You ordinary children can never hear it, but if you were to 
hear it you would know that you had heard it once before. 

Tink said that the shadow was in the big box. She meant the chest of 
drawers, and Peter jumped at the drawers, scattering their contents to 
the floor with both hands, as kings toss ha’pence to the crowd. In a 


moment he had recovered his shadow, and in his delight he forgot that 
he had shut Tinker Bell up in the drawer. 

If he thought at all, but I don’t believe he ever thought, it was that he 
and his shadow, when brought near each other, would join like drops of 
water, and when they did not he was appalled. He tried to stick it on 
with soap from the bathroom, but that also failed. A shudder passed 
through Peter, and he sat on the floor and cried. 

His sobs woke Wendy, and she sat up in bed. She was not alarmed to 
see a stranger crying on the nursery floor; she was only pleasantly 
interested. 

“Boy,” she said courteously, “why are you crying?” 

Peter could be exceedingly polite also, having learned the grand 
manner at fairy ceremonies, and he rose and bowed to her beautifully. 
She was much pleased, and bowed beautifully to him from the bed. 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Wendy Moira Angela Darling,” she replied with some satisfaction. 
“What is your name?” 

“Peter Pan.” 

She was already sure that he must be Peter, but it did seem a 
comparatively short name. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes,” he said rather sharply. He felt for the first time that it was a 
shortish name. 

“Tm so sorry,” said Wendy Moira Angela. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” Peter gulped. 

She asked where he lived. 

“Second to the right,” said Peter, “and then straight on till morning.” 

“What a funny address!” 

Peter had a sinking. For the first time he felt that perhaps it was a 
funny address. 

“No, it isn’t,” he said. 

“T mean,” Wendy said nicely, remembering that she was hostess, 
that what they put on the letters?” 

He wished she had not mentioned letters. 

“Don’t get any letters,” he said contemptuously. 

“But your mother gets letters?” 

“Don’t have a mother,” he said. Not only had he no mother, but he 
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had not the slightest desire to have one. He thought them very over- 
rated persons. Wendy, however, felt at once that she was in the presence 
of a tragedy. 

“O Peter, no wonder you were crying,” she said, and got out of bed 
and ran to him. 

“T wasn’t crying about mothers,” he said rather indignantly. “I was 
crying because I can’t get my shadow to stick on. Besides, I wasn’t 
crying.” 

“Tt has come off?” 

“Ves.” 

Then Wendy saw the shadow on the floor, looking so draggled, and 
she was frightfully sorry for Peter. “How awful!” she said, but she could 
not help smiling when she saw that he had been trying to stick it on with 
soap. How exactly like a boy! 

Fortunately she knew at once what to do. “It must be sewn on,” she 
said, just a little patronisingly. 

“What’s sewn?” he asked. 

“You’re dreadfully ignorant.” 

“No, I’m not.” 

But she was exulting in his ignorance. “I shall sew it on for you, my 
little man,” she said, though he was as tall as herself, and she got out her 
housewife, and sewed the shadow on to Peter’s foot. 

“T daresay it will hurt a little,” she warned him. 

“Oh, I shan’t cry,” said Peter, who was already of opinion that he had 
never cried in his life. And he clenched his teeth and did not cry, and 
soon his shadow was behaving properly, though still a little creased. 

“Perhaps I should have ironed it,” Wendy said thoughtfully, but Peter, 
boylike, was indifferent to appearances, and he was now jumping about 
in the wildest glee. Alas, he had already forgotten that he owed his bliss 
to Wendy. He thought he had attached the shadow himself. “How clever 
I am!” he crowed rapturously, “oh, the cleverness of me!” 

It is humiliating to have to confess that this conceit of Peter was one 
of his most fascinating qualities. To put it with brutal frankness, there 
never was a cockier boy. 

But for the moment Wendy was shocked. “You conceit,” she 
exclaimed, with frightful sarcasm; “of course I did nothing!” 

“You did a little,” Peter said carelessly, and continued to dance. 


“A little!” she replied with hauteur. “If I am no use I can at least 
withdraw,” and she sprang in the most dignified way into bed and 
covered her face with the blankets. 

To induce her to look up he pretended to be going away, and when 
this failed he sat on the end of the bed and tapped her gently with his 
foot. “Wendy,” he said, “don’t withdraw. I can’t help crowing, Wendy, 
when I’m pleased with myself.” Still she would not look up, though she 
was listening eagerly. “Wendy,” he continued, in a voice that no woman 
has ever yet been able to resist, “Wendy, one girl is more use than 
twenty boys.” 

Now Wendy was every inch a woman, though there were not very 
many inches, and she peeped out of the bed-clothes. 

“Do you really think so, Peter?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“T think it’s perfectly sweet of you,” she declared, “and I'll get up 
again,” and she sat with him on the side of the bed. She also said she 
would give him a kiss if he liked, but Peter did not know what she 
meant, and he held out his hand expectantly. 

“Surely you know what a kiss is?” she asked, aghast. 

“T shall know when you give it to me,” he replied stiffly, and not to 
hurt his feelings she gave him a thimble. 

“Now,” said he, “shall I give you a kiss?” and she replied with a slight 
primness, “If you please.” She made herself rather cheap by inclining her 
face toward him, but he merely dropped an acorn button into her hand, 
so she slowly returned her face to where it had been before, and said 
nicely that she would wear his kiss on the chain round her neck. It was 
lucky that she did put it on that chain, for it was afterwards to save her 
life. 

When people in our set are introduced, it is customary for them to ask 
each other’s age, and so Wendy, who always liked to do the correct 
thing, asked Peter how old he was. It was not really a happy question to 
ask him; it was like an examination paper that asks grammar, when 
what you want to be asked is Kings of England. 

“T don’t know,” he replied uneasily, “but I am quite young.” He really 
knew nothing about it, he had merely suspicions, but he said at a 
venture, “Wendy, I ran away the day I was born.” 

Wendy was quite surprised, but interested; and she indicated in the 


charming drawing-room manner, by a touch on her nightgown, that he 
could sit nearer her. 

“It was because I heard father and mother,” he explained in a low 
voice, “talking about what I was to be when I became a man.” He was 
extraordinarily agitated now. “I don’t want ever to be a man,” he said 
with passion. “I want always to be a little boy and to have fun. So I ran 
away to Kensington Gardens and lived a long long time among the 
fairies.” 

She gave him a look of the most intense admiration, and he thought it 
was because he had run away, but it was really because he knew fairies. 
Wendy had lived such a home life that to know fairies struck her as quite 
delightful. She poured out questions about them, to his surprise, for they 
were rather a nuisance to him, getting in his way and so on, and indeed 
he sometimes had to give them a hiding. Still, he liked them on the 
whole, and he told her about the beginning of fairies. 

“You see, Wendy, when the first baby laughed for the first time, its 
laugh broke into a thousand pieces, and they all went skipping about, 
and that was the beginning of fairies.” 

Tedious talk this, but being a stay-at-home she liked it. 

“And so,” he went on good-naturedly, “there ought to be one fairy for 
every boy and girl.” 

“Ought to be? Isn’t there?” 

“No. You see children know such a lot now, they soon don’t believe in 
fairies, and every time a child says, ‘I don’t believe in fairies,’ there is a 
fairy somewhere that falls down dead.” 

Really, he thought they had now talked enough about fairies, and it 
struck him that Tinker Bell was keeping very quiet. “I can’t think where 
she has gone to,” he said, rising, and he called Tink by name. Wendy’s 
heart went flutter with a sudden thrill. 

“Peter,” she cried, clutching him, “you don’t mean to tell me that 
there is a fairy in this room!” 

“She was here just now,” he said a little impatiently. “You don’t hear 
her, do you?” and they both listened. 

“The only sound I hear,” said Wendy, “is like a tinkle of bells.” 

“Well, that’s Tink, that’s the fairy language. I think I hear her too.” 

The sound came from the chest of drawers, and Peter made a merry 
face. No one could ever look quite so merry as Peter, and the loveliest of 


gurgles was his laugh. He had his first laugh still. 

“Wendy,” he whispered gleefully, “I do believe I shut her up in the 
drawer!” 

He let poor Tink out of the drawer, and she flew about the nursery 
screaming with fury. “You shouldn’t say such things,” Peter retorted. “Of 
course I’m very sorry, but how could I know you were in the drawer?” 

Wendy was not listening to him. “O Peter,” she cried, “if she would 
only stand still and let me see her!” 

“They hardly ever stand still,” he said, but for one moment Wendy 
saw the romantic figure come to rest on the cuckoo clock. “O the 
lovely!” she cried, though Tink’s face was still distorted with passion. 

“Tink,” said Peter amiably, “this lady says she wishes you were her 
fairy.” 

Tinker Bell answered insolently. 

“What does she say, Peter?” 

He had to translate. “She is not very polite. She says you are a great 
ugly girl, and that she is my fairy.” 

He tried to argue with Tink. “You know you can’t be my fairy, Tink, 
because I am a gentleman and you are a lady.” 

To this Tink replied in these words, “You silly ass,” and disappeared 
into the bathroom. “She is quite a common fairy,” Peter explained 
apologetically, “she is called Tinker Bell because she mends the pots and 
kettles.” 

They were together in the armchair by this time, and Wendy plied him 
with more questions. 

“Tf you don’t live in Kensington Gardens now——” 

“Sometimes I do still.” 

“But where do you live mostly now?” 

“With the lost boys.” 

“Who are they?” 

“They are the children who fall out of their perambulators when the 
nurse is looking the other way. If they are not claimed in seven days 
they are sent far away to the Neverland to defray expenses. I’m captain.” 

“What fun it must be!” 

“Yes,” said cunning Peter, “but we are rather lonely. You see we have 
no female companionship.” 

“Are none of the others girls?” 


“Oh no; girls, you know, are much too clever to fall out of their 
prams.” 

This flattered Wendy immensely. “I think,” she said, “it is perfectly 
lovely the way you talk about girls; John there just despises us.” 

For reply Peter rose and kicked John out of bed, blankets and all; one 
kick. This seemed to Wendy rather forward for a first meeting, and she 
told him with spirit that he was not captain in her house. However, John 
continued to sleep so placidly on the floor that she allowed him to 
remain there. “And I know you meant to be kind,” she said, relenting, 
“so you may give me a kiss.” 

For the moment she had forgotten his ignorance about kisses. “I 
thought you would want it back,” he said a little bitterly, and offered to 
return her the thimble. 

“Oh dear,” said the nice Wendy, “I don’t mean a kiss, I mean a 
thimble.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Tt’s like this.” She kissed him. 

“Funny!” said Peter gravely. “Now shall I give you a thimble?” 

“If you wish to,” said Wendy, keeping her head erect this time. 

Peter thimbled her, and almost immediately she screeched. 

“What is it, Wendy?” 

“Tt was exactly as if some one were pulling my hair.” 

“That must have been Tink. I never knew her so naughty before.” 

And indeed Tink was darting about again, using offensive language. 

“She says she will do that to you, Wendy, every time I give you a 
thimble.” 

“But why?” 

“Why, Tink?” 

Again Tink replied, “You silly ass.” Peter could not understand why, 
but Wendy understood, and she was just slightly disappointed when he 
admitted that he came to the nursery window not to see her but to listen 
to stories. 

“You see I don’t know any stories. None of the lost boys know any 
stories.” 

“How perfectly awful,” Wendy said. 

“Do you know,” Peter asked, “why swallows build in the eaves of 
houses? It is to listen to the stories. O Wendy, your mother was telling 


you such a lovely story.” 

“Which story was it?” 

“About the prince who couldn’t find the lady who wore the glass 
slipper.” 

“Peter,” said Wendy excitedly, “that was Cinderella, and he found her, 
and they lived happy ever after.” 

Peter was so glad that he rose from the floor, where they had been 
sitting, and hurried to the window. “Where are you going?” she cried 
with misgiving. 

“To tell the other boys.” 

“Don’t go, Peter,” she entreated, “I know such lots of stories.” 

Those were her precise words, so there can be no denying that it was 
she who first tempted him. 

He came back, and there was a greedy look in his eyes now which 
ought to have alarmed her, but did not. 

“Oh, the stories I could tell to the boys!” she cried, and then Peter 
gripped her and began to draw her toward the window. 

“Let me go!” she ordered him. 

“Wendy, do come with me and tell the other boys.” 

Of course she was very pleased to be asked, but she said, “Oh dear, I 
can’t. Think of mummy! Besides, I can’t fly.” 

“TIl teach you.” 

“Oh, how lovely to fly.” 

“Tll teach you how to jump on the wind’s back, and then away we 
go.” 

“Oo!” she exclaimed rapturously. 

“Wendy, Wendy, when you are sleeping in your silly bed you might be 
flying about with me saying funny things to the stars.” 

“Oo!” 

“And, Wendy, there are mermaids.” 

“Mermaids! With tails?” 

“Such long tails.” 

“Oh,” cried Wendy, “to see a mermaid!” 

He had become frightfully cunning. “Wendy, he said, “how we should 
all respect you.” 

She was wriggling her body in distress. It was quite as if she were 
trying to remain on the nursery floor. 


But he had no pity for her. 

“Wendy,” he said, the sly one, “you could tuck us in at night.” 

“Oo!” 

“None of us has ever been tucked in at night.” 

“Oo,” and her arms went out to him. 

“And you could darn our clothes, and make pockets for us. None of us 
has any pockets.” 

How could she resist. “Of course it’s awfully fascinating!” she cried. 
“Peter, would you teach John and Michael to fly too?” 

“Tf you like,” he said indifferently, and she ran to John and Michael 
and shook them. “Wake up,” she cried, “Peter Pan has come and he is to 
teach us to fly.” 

John rubbed his eyes. “Then I shall get up,” he said. Of course he was 
on the floor already. “Hallo,” he said, “I am up!” 

Michael was up by this time also, looking as sharp as a knife with six 
blades and a saw, but Peter suddenly signed silence. Their faces assumed 
the awful craftiness of children listening for sounds from the grown-up 
world. All was as still as salt. Then everything was right. No, stop! 
Everything was wrong. Nana, who had been barking distressfully all the 
evening, was quiet now. It was her silence they had heard! 

“Out with the light! Hide! Quick!” cried John, taking command for the 
only time throughout the whole adventure. And thus when Liza entered, 
holding Nana, the nursery seemed quite its old self, very dark, and you 
could have sworn you heard its three wicked inmates breathing 
angelically as they slept. They were really doing it artfully from behind 
the window curtains. 

Liza was in a bad temper, for she was mixing the Christmas puddings 
in the kitchen, and had been drawn away from them, with a raisin still 
on her cheek, by Nana’s absurd suspicions. She thought the best way of 
getting a little quiet was to take Nana to the nursery for a moment, but 
in custody of course. 

“There, you suspicious brute,” she said, not sorry that Nana was in 
disgrace. “They are perfectly safe, aren’t they? Every one of the little 
angels sound asleep in bed. Listen to their gentle breathing.” 

Here Michael, encouraged by his success, breathed so loudly that they 
were nearly detected. Nana knew that kind of breathing, and she tried to 
drag herself out of Liza’s clutches. 
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But Liza was dense. “No more of it, Nana,” she said sternly, pulling 
her out of the room. “I warn you if you bark again I shall go straight for 
master and missus and bring them home from the party, and then, oh, 
won’t master whip you, just.” 

She tied the unhappy dog up again, but do you think Nana ceased to 
bark? Bring master and missus home from the party! Why, that was just 
what she wanted. Do you think she cared whether she was whipped so 
long as her charges were safe? Unfortunately Liza returned to her 
puddings, and Nana, seeing that no help would come from her, strained 
and strained at the chain until at last she broke it. In another moment 
she had burst into the dining-room of 27 and flung up her paws to 
heaven, her most expressive way of making a communication. Mr. and 
Mrs. Darling knew at once that something terrible was happening in 
their nursery, and without a good-bye to their hostess they rushed into 
the street. 

But it was now ten minutes since three scoundrels had been breathing 
behind the curtains, and Peter Pan can do a great deal in ten minutes. 

We now return to the nursery. 

“Tt’s all right,” John announced, emerging from his hiding-place. “I 
say, Peter, can you really fly?” 

Instead of troubling to answer him Peter flew round the room, taking 
the mantelpiece on the way. 

“How topping!” said John and Michael. 

“How sweet!” cried Wendy. 

“Yes, I’m sweet, oh, I am sweet!” said Peter, forgetting his manners 
again. 

It looked delightfully easy, and they tried it first from the floor and 
then from the beds, but they always went down instead of up. 

“T say, how do you do it?” asked John, rubbing his knee. He was quite 
a practical boy. 

“You just think lovely wonderful thoughts,” Peter explained, “and they 
lift you up in the air.” 

He showed them again. 

“You’re so nippy at it,” John said, “couldn’t you do it very slowly 
once?” 

Peter did it both slowly and quickly. “I’ve got it now, Wendy!” cried 
John, but soon he found he had not. Not one of them could fly an inch, 


though even Michael was in words of two syllables, and Peter did not 
know A from Z. 

Of course Peter had been trifling with them, for no one can fly unless 
the fairy dust has been blown on him. Fortunately, as we have 
mentioned, one of his hands was messy with it, and he blew some on 
each of them, with the most superb results. 

“Now just wriggle your shoulders this way,” he said, “and let go.” 

They were all on their beds, and gallant Michael let go first. He did 
not quite mean to let go, but he did it, and immediately he was borne 
across the room. 

“T flewed!” he screamed while still in mid-air. 

John let go and met Wendy near the bathroom. 

“Oh, lovely!” 

“Oh, ripping!” 

“Look at me!” 

“Look at me!” 

“Look at me!” 

They were not nearly so elegant as Peter, they could not help kicking a 
little, but their heads were bobbing against the ceiling, and there is 
almost nothing so delicious as that. Peter gave Wendy a hand at first, but 
had to desist, Tink was so indignant. 

Up and down they went, and round and round. Heavenly was Wendy’s 
word. 

“T say,” cried John, “why shouldn’t we all go out!” 

Of course it was to this that Peter had been luring them. 

Michael was ready: he wanted to see how long it took him to do a 
billion miles. But Wendy hesitated. 

“Mermaids!” said Peter again. 

“Oo!” 

“And there are pirates.” 

“Pirates,” cried John, seizing his Sunday hat, “let us go at once!” 

It was just at this moment that Mr. and Mrs. Darling hurried with 
Nana out of 27. They ran into the middle of the street to look up at the 
nursery window; and, yes, it was still shut, but the room was ablaze with 
light, and most heart-gripping sight of all, they could see in shadow on 
the curtain three little figures in night attire circling round and round, 
not on the floor but in the air. 


Not three figures, four! 
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In a tremble they opened the street door. Mr. Darling would have 


rushed upstairs, but Mrs. Darling signed to him to go softly. She even 
tried to make her heart go softly. 

Will they reach the nursery in time? If so, how delightful for them, 
and we shall all breathe a sigh of relief, but there will be no story. On 
the other hand, if they are not in time, I solemnly promise that it will all 
come right in the end. 

They would have reached the nursery in time had it not been that the 
little stars were watching them. Once again the stars blew the window 
open, and that smallest star of all called out: “Cave, Peter!” 

Peter knew that there was not a moment to lose. “Come,” he cried 
imperiously, and soared out at once into the night, followed by John and 
Michael and Wendy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Darling and Nana rushed into the nursery too late. The 
birds were flown. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FLIGHT 


“Second to the right, and straight on till morning.” 

That, Peter had told Wendy, was the way to the Neverland; but even 
birds, carrying maps and consulting them at windy corners, could not 
have sighted it with these instructions. Peter, you see, just said anything 
that came into his head. 

At first his companions trusted him implicitly, and so great were the 
delights of flying that they wasted time circling round church spires or 
any other tall objects on the way that took their fancy. 

John and Michael raced, Michael getting a start. 

They recalled with contempt that not so long ago they had thought 
themselves fine fellows for being able to fly round a room. 

Not so long ago. But how long ago? They were flying over the sea 
before this thought began to disturb Wendy seriously. John thought it 
was their second sea and their third night. 

Sometimes it was dark and sometimes light, and now they were very 
cold and again too warm. Did they really feel hungry at times, or were 
they merely pretending, because Peter had such a jolly new way of 
feeding them? His way was to pursue birds who had food in their 
mouths suitable for humans and snatch it from them; then the birds 
would follow and snatch it back; and they would all go chasing each 
other gaily for miles, parting at last with mutual expressions of good- 
will. But Wendy noticed with gentle concern that Peter did not seem to 
know that this was rather an odd way of getting your bread and butter, 
nor even that there are other ways. 

Certainly they did not pretend to be sleepy, they were sleepy; and that 
was a danger, for the moment they popped off, down they fell. The 
awful thing was that Peter thought this funny. 

“There he goes again!” he would cry gleefully, as Michael suddenly 
dropped like a stone. 

“Save him, save him!” cried Wendy, looking with horror at the cruel 
sea far below. Eventually Peter would dive through the air, and catch 


Michael just before he could strike the sea, and it was lovely the way he 
did it; but he always waited till the last moment, and you felt it was his 
cleverness that interested him and not the saving of human life. Also he 
was fond of variety, and the sport that engrossed him one moment 
would suddenly cease to engage him, so there was always the possibility 
that the next time you fell he would let you go. 

He could sleep in the air without falling, by merely lying on his back 
and floating, but this was, partly at least, because he was so light that if 
you got behind him and blew he went faster. 

“Do be more polite to him,” Wendy whispered to John, when they 
were playing “Follow my Leader.” 

“Then tell him to stop showing off,” said John. 

When playing Follow my Leader, Peter would fly close to the water 
and touch each shark’s tail in passing, just as in the street you may run 
your finger along an iron railing. They could not follow him in this with 
much success, so perhaps it was rather like showing off, especially as he 
kept looking behind to see how many tails they missed. 

“You must be nice to him,” Wendy impressed on her brothers. “What 
could we do if he were to leave us!” 

“We could go back,” Michael said. 

“How could we ever find our way back without him?” 

“Well, then, we could go on,” said John. 

“That is the awful thing, John. We should have to go on, for we don’t 
know how to stop.” 

This was true, Peter had forgotten to show them how to stop. 

John said that if the worst came to the worst, all they had to do was to 
go straight on, for the world was round, and so in time they must come 
back to their own window. 

“And who is to get food for us, John?” 

“T nipped a bit out of that eagle’s mouth pretty neatly, Wendy.” 

“After the twentieth try,” Wendy reminded him. “And even though we 
became good at picking up food, see how we bump against clouds and 
things if he is not near to give us a hand.” 

Indeed they were constantly bumping. They could now fly strongly, 
though they still kicked far too much; but if they saw a cloud in front of 
them, the more they tried to avoid it, the more certainly did they bump 
into it. If Nana had been with them, she would have had a bandage 


round Michael’s forehead by this time. 

Peter was not with them for the moment, and they felt rather lonely 
up there by themselves. He could go so much faster than they that he 
would suddenly shoot out of sight, to have some adventure in which 
they had no share. He would come down laughing over something 
fearfully funny he had been saying to a star, but he had already 
forgotten what it was, or he would come up with mermaid scales still 
sticking to him, and yet not be able to say for certain what had been 
happening. It was really rather irritating to children who had never seen 
a mermaid. 

“And if he forgets them so quickly,” Wendy argued, “how can we 
expect that he will go on remembering us?” 

Indeed, sometimes when he returned he did not remember them, at 
least not well. Wendy was sure of it. She saw recognition come into his 
eyes as he was about to pass them the time of day and go on; once even 
she had to call him by name. 

“[m Wendy,” she said agitatedly. 

He was very sorry. “I say, Wendy,” he whispered to her, “always if you 
see me forgetting you, just keep on saying ‘I’m Wendy,’ and then [ll 
remember.” 

Of course this was rather unsatisfactory. However, to make amends he 
showed them how to lie out flat on a strong wind that was going their 
way, and this was such a pleasant change that they tried it several times 
and found they could sleep thus with security. Indeed they would have 
slept longer, but Peter tired quickly of sleeping, and soon he would cry 
in his captain voice, “We get off here.” So with occasional tiffs, but on 
the whole rollicking, they drew near the Neverland; for after many 
moons they did reach it, and, what is more, they had been going pretty 
straight all the time, not perhaps so much owing to the guidance of Peter 
or Tink as because the island was out looking for them. It is only thus 
that any one may sight those magic shores. 
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Indeed a million golden arrows were pointing it out to the children, all 
directed by their friend the sun, who wanted them to be sure of their 
way before leaving them for the night. 

Wendy and John and Michael stood on tiptoe in the air to get their 
first sight of the island. Strange to say, they all recognised it at once, and 
until fear fell upon them they hailed it, not as something long dreamt of 
and seen at last, but as a familiar friend to whom they were returning 
home for the holidays. 

“John, there’s the lagoon!” 

“Wendy, look at the turtles burying their eggs in the sand.” 

“T say, John, I see your flamingo with the broken leg!” 

“Look, Michael, there’s your cave!” 

“John, what’s that in the brushwood?” 

“It’s a wolf with her whelps. Wendy, I do believe that’s your little 
whelp!” 

“There’s my boat, John, with her sides stove in!” 

“No, it isn’t! Why, we burned your boat.” 

“That’s her, at any rate. I say, John, I see the smoke of the redskin 
camp!” 

“Where? Show me, and I'll tell you by the way the smoke curls 
whether they are on the war-path.” 

“There, just across the Mysterious River.” 

“T see now. Yes, they are on the war-path right enough.” 

Peter was a little annoyed with them for knowing so much, but if he 
wanted to lord it over them his triumph was at hand, for have I not told 
you that anon fear fell upon them? 

It came as the arrows went, leaving the island in gloom. 

In the old days at home the Neverland had always begun to look a 
little dark and threatening by bedtime. Then unexplored patches arose in 
it and spread, black shadows moved about in them, the roar of the beasts 
of prey was quite different now, and above all, you lost the certainty 
that you would win. You were quite glad that the night-lights were in. 
You even liked Nana to say that this was just the mantelpiece over here, 
and that the Neverland was all make-believe. 

Of course the Neverland had been make-believe in those days, but it 
was real now, and there were no night-lights, and it was getting darker 
every moment, and where was Nana? 


They had been flying apart, but they huddled close to Peter now. His 
careless manner had gone at last, his eyes were sparkling, and a tingle 
went through them every time they touched his body. They were now 
over the fearsome island, flying so low that sometimes a tree grazed 
their feet. Nothing horrid was visible in the air, yet their progress had 
become slow and laboured, exactly as if they were pushing their way 
through hostile forces. Sometimes they hung in the air until Peter had 
beaten on it with his fists. 

“They don’t want us to land,” he explained. 

“Who are they?” Wendy whispered, shuddering. 

But he could not or would not say. Tinker Bell had been asleep on his 
shoulder, but now he wakened her and sent her on in front. 

Sometimes he poised himself in the air, listening intently, with his 
hand to his ear, and again he would stare down with eyes so bright that 
they seemed to bore two holes to earth. Having done these things, he 
went on again. 

His courage was almost appalling. “Would you like an adventure 
now,” he said casually to John, “or would you like to have your tea 
first?” 

Wendy said “tea first” quickly, and Michael pressed her hand in 
gratitude, but the braver John hesitated. 

“What kind of adventure?” he asked cautiously. 


THE NEVER NEVER LAND 
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“There’s a pirate asleep in the pampas just beneath us,” Peter told 
him. “If you like, we’ll go down and kill him.” 
“T don’t see him,” John said after a long pause. 


“T do.” 

“Suppose,” John said, a little huskily, “he were to wake up.” 

Peter spoke indignantly. “You don’t think I would kill him while he 
was sleeping! I would wake him first, and then kill him. That’s the way I 
always do.” 

“T say! Do you kill many?” 

“Tons.” 

John said “how ripping,” but decided to have tea first. He asked if 
there were many pirates on the island just now, and Peter said he had 
never known so many. 

“Who is captain now?” 

“Hook,” answered Peter, and his face became very stern as he said 
that hated word. 

“Jas. Hook?” 

“Ay.” 

Then indeed Michael began to cry, and even John could speak in gulps 
only, for they knew Hook’s reputation. 

“He was Blackbeard’s bo’sun,” John whispered huskily. “He is the 
worst of them all. He is the only man of whom Barbecue was afraid.” 

“That’s him,” said Peter. 

“What is he like? Is he big?” 

“He is not so big as he was.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“T cut off a bit of him.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, me,” said Peter sharply. 

“T wasn’t meaning to be disrespectful.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

“But, I say, what bit?” 

“His right hand.” 

“Then he can’t fight now?” 

“Oh, can’t he just!” 

“Left-hander?” 

“He has an iron hook instead of a right hand, and he claws with it.” 

“Claws!” 

“T say, John,” said Peter. 

“Yes.” 


“Say, ‘Ay, ay, sir.’ ” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“There is one thing,” Peter continued, “that every boy who serves 
under me has to promise, and so must you.” 

John paled. 

“Tt is this, if we meet Hook in open fight, you must leave him to me.” 

“T promise,” John said loyally. 

For the moment they were feeling less eerie, because Tink was flying 
with them, and in her light they could distinguish each other. 
Unfortunately she could not fly so slowly as they, and so she had to go 
round and round them in a circle in which they moved as in a halo. 
Wendy quite liked it, until Peter pointed out the drawback. 

“She tells me,” he said, “that the pirates sighted us before the darkness 
came, and got Long Tom out.” 

“The big gun?” 

“Yes. And of course they must see her light, and if they guess we are 
near it they are sure to let fly.” 

“Wendy!” 

“John!” 

“Michael!” 

“Tell her to go away at once, Peter,” the three cried simultaneously, 
but he refused. 

“She thinks we have lost the way,” he replied stiffly, “and she is rather 
frightened. You don’t think I would send her away all by herself when 
she is frightened!” 

For a moment the circle of light was broken, and something gave Peter 
a loving little pinch. 

“Then tell her,” Wendy begged, “to put out her light.” 

“She can’t put it out. That is about the only thing fairies can’t do. It 
just goes out of itself when she falls asleep, same as the stars.” 

“Then tell her to sleep at once,” John almost ordered. 

“She can’t sleep except when she’s sleepy. It’s the only other thing 
fairies can’t do.” 

“Seems to me,” growled John, “these are the only two things worth 
doing.” 

Here he got a pinch, but not a loving one. 

“If only one of us had a pocket,” Peter said, “we could carry her in it.” 


However, they had set off in such a hurry that there was not a pocket 
between the four of them. 

He had a happy idea. John’s hat! 

Tink agreed to travel by hat if it was carried in the hand. John carried 
it, though she had hoped to be carried by Peter. Presently Wendy took 
the hat, because John said it struck against his knee as he flew; and this, 
as we shall see, led to mischief, for Tinker Bell hated to be under an 
obligation to Wendy. 

In the black topper the light was completely hidden, and they flew on 
in silence. It was the stillest silence they had ever known, broken once 
by a distant lapping, which Peter explained was the wild beasts drinking 
at the ford, and again by a rasping sound that might have been the 
branches of trees rubbing together, but he said it was the redskins 
sharpening their knives. 

Even these noises ceased. To Michael the loneliness was dreadful. “If 
only something would make a sound!” he cried. 

As if in answer to his request, the air was rent by the most tremendous 
crash he had ever heard. The pirates had fired Long Tom at them. 

The roar of it echoed through the mountains, and the echoes seemed 
to cry savagely, “Where are they, where are they, where are they?” 

Thus sharply did the terrified three learn the difference between an 
island of make-believe and the same island come true. 

When at last the heavens were steady again, John and Michael found 
themselves alone in the darkness. John was treading the air 
mechanically, and Michael without knowing how to float was floating. 

“Are you shot?” John whispered tremulously. 

“T haven’t tried yet,” Michael whispered back. 

We know now that no one had been hit. Peter, however, had been 
carried by the wind of the shot far out to sea, while Wendy was blown 
upwards with no companion but Tinker Bell. 

It would have been well for Wendy if at that moment she had dropped 
the hat. 

I don’t know whether the idea came suddenly to Tink, or whether she 
had planned it on the way, but she at once popped out of the hat and 
began to lure Wendy to her destruction. 

Tink was not all bad: or, rather, she was all bad just now, but, on the 
other hand, sometimes she was all good. Fairies have to be one thing or 


the other, because being so small they unfortunately have room for one 
feeling only at a time. They are, however, allowed to change, only it 
must be a complete change. At present she was full of jealousy of 
Wendy. What she said in her lovely tinkle Wendy could not of course 
understand, and I believe some of it was bad words, but it sounded kind, 
and she flew back and forward, plainly meaning “Follow me, and all will 
be well.” 

What else could poor Wendy do? She called to Peter and John and 
Michael, and got only mocking echoes in reply. She did not yet know 
that Tink hated her with the fierce hatred of a very woman. And so, 
bewildered, and now staggering in her flight, she followed Tink to her 
doom. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ISLAND COME TRUE 


Feeling that Peter was on his way back, the Neverland had again woke 
into life. We ought to use the pluperfect and say wakened, but woke is 
better and was always used by Peter. 

In his absence things are usually quiet on the island. The fairies take 
an hour longer in the morning, the beasts attend to their young, the 
redskins feed heavily for six days and nights, and when pirates and lost 
boys meet they merely bite their thumbs at each other. But with the 
coming of Peter, who hates lethargy, they are all under way again: if you 
put your ear to the ground now, you would hear the whole island 
seething with life. 

On this evening the chief forces of the island were disposed as follows. 
The lost boys were out looking for Peter, the pirates were out looking for 
the lost boys, the redskins were out looking for the pirates, and the 
beasts were out looking for the redskins. They were going round and 
round the island, but they did not meet because all were going at the 
same rate. 

All wanted blood except the boys, who liked it as a rule, but to-night 
were out to greet their captain. The boys on the island vary, of course, in 
numbers, according as they get killed and so on; and when they seem to 
be growing up, which is against the rules, Peter thins them out; but at 
this time there were six of them, counting the twins as two. Let us 
pretend to lie here among the sugar-cane and watch them as they steal 
by in single file, each with his hand on his dagger. 

They are forbidden by Peter to look in the least like him, and they 
wear the skins of bears slain by themselves, in which they are so round 
and furry that when they fall they roll. They have therefore become very 
sure-footed. 

The first to pass is Tootles, not the least brave but the most 
unfortunate of all that gallant band. He had been in fewer adventures 
than any of them, because the big things constantly happened just when 
he had stepped round the corner; all would be quiet, he would take the 


opportunity of going off to gather a few sticks for firewood, and then 
when he returned the others would be sweeping up the blood. This ill- 
luck had given a gentle melancholy to his countenance, but instead of 
souring his nature had sweetened it, so that he was quite the humblest of 
the boys. Poor kind Tootles, there is danger in the air for you to-night. 
Take care lest an adventure is now offered you, which, if accepted, will 
plunge you in deepest woe. Tootles, the fairy Tink who is bent on 
mischief this night is looking for a tool, and she thinks you the most 
easily tricked of the boys. Ware Tinker Bell. 

Would that he could hear us, but we are not really on the island, and 
he passes by, biting his knuckles. 

Next comes Nibs, the gay and debonair, followed by Slightly, who cuts 
whistles out of the trees and dances ecstatically to his own tunes. 
Slightly is the most conceited of the boys. He thinks he remembers the 
days before he was lost, with their manners and customs, and this has 
given his nose an offensive tilt. Curly is fourth; he is a pickle, and so 
often has he had to deliver up his person when Peter said sternly, “Stand 
forth the one who did this thing,” that now at the command he stands 
forth automatically whether he has done it or no. Last come the Twins, 
who cannot be described because we should be sure to be describing the 
wrong one. Peter never quite knew what twins were, and his band were 
not allowed to know anything he did not know, so these two were 
always vague about themselves, and did their best to give satisfaction by 
keeping close together in an apologetic sort of way. 

The boys vanish in the gloom, and after a pause, but not a long pause, 
for things go briskly on the island, come the pirates on their track. We 
hear them before they are seen, and it is always the same dreadful song: 


“Avast belay, yo ho, heave to, 
A-pirating we go, 

And if we’re parted by a shot 
We’re sure to meet below!” 


A more villainous-looking lot never hung in a row on Execution dock. 
Here, a little in advance, ever and again with his head to the ground 


listening, his great arms bare, pieces of eight in his ears as ornaments, is 
the handsome Italian Cecco, who cut his name in letters of blood on the 
back of the governor of the prison at Gao. That gigantic black behind 
him has had many names since he dropped the one with which dusky 
mothers still terrify their children on the banks of the Guadjo-mo. Here 
is Bill Jukes, every inch of him tattooed, the same Bill Jukes who got six 
dozen on the Walrus from Flint before he would drop the bag of 
moidores; and Cookson, said to be Black Murphy’s brother (but this was 
never proved), and Gentleman Starkey, once an usher in a public school 
and still dainty in his ways of killing; and Skylights (Morgan’s Skylights); 
and the Irish bo’sun Smee, an oddly genial man who stabbed, so to 
speak, without offence, and was the only Nonconformist in Hook’s crew; 
and Noodler, whose hands were fixed on backwards; and Robt. Mullins 
and Alf Mason and many another ruffian long known and feared on the 
Spanish Main. 

In the midst of them, the blackest and largest jewel in that dark 
setting, reclined James Hook, or as he wrote himself, Jas. Hook, of 
whom it is said he was the only man that the Sea-Cook feared. He lay at 
his ease in a rough chariot drawn and propelled by his men, and instead 
of a right hand he had the iron hook with which ever and anon he 
encouraged them to increase their pace. As dogs this terrible man treated 
and addressed them, and as dogs they obeyed him. In person he was 
cadaverous and blackavized, and his hair was dressed in long curls, 
which at a little distance looked like black candles, and gave a singularly 
threatening expression to his handsome countenance. His eyes were of 
the blue of the forget-me-not, and of a profound melancholy, save when 
he was plunging his hook into you, at which time two red spots 
appeared in them and lit them up horribly. In manner, something of the 
grand seigneur still clung to him, so that he even ripped you up with an 
air, and I have been told that he was a raconteur of repute. He was never 
more sinister than when he was most polite, which is probably the truest 
test of breeding; and the elegance of his diction, even when he was 
swearing, no less than the distinction of his demeanour, showed him one 
of a different caste from his crew. A man of indomitable courage, it was 
said of him that the only thing he shied at was the sight of his own 
blood, which was thick and of an unusual colour. In dress he somewhat 
aped the attire associated with the name of Charles II., having heard it 


said in some earlier period of his career that he bore a strange 
resemblance to the ill-fated Stuarts; and in his mouth he had a holder of 
his own contrivance which enabled him to smoke two cigars at once. But 
undoubtedly the grimmest part of him was his iron claw. 

Let us now kill a pirate, to show Hook’s method. Skylights will do. As 
they pass, Skylights lurches clumsily against him, ruffling his lace collar; 
the hook shoots forth, there is a tearing sound and one screech, then the 
body is kicked aside, and the pirates pass on. He has not even taken the 
cigars from his mouth. 

Such is the terrible man against whom Peter Pan is pitted. Which will 
win? 

On the trail of the pirates, stealing noiselessly down the war-path, 
which is not visible to inexperienced eyes, come the redskins, every one 
of them with his eyes peeled. They carry tomahawks and knives, and 
their naked bodies gleam with paint and oil. Strung around them are 
scalps, of boys as well as of pirates, for these are the Piccaninny tribe, 
and not to be confused with the softer-hearted Delawares or the Hurons. 
In the van, on all fours, is Great Big Little Panther, a brave of so many 
scalps that in his present position they somewhat impede his progress. 
Bringing up the rear, the place of greatest danger, comes Tiger Lily, 
proudly erect, a princess in her own right. She is the most beautiful of 
dusky Dianas and the belle of the Piccaninnies, coquettish, cold and 
amorous by turns; there is not a brave who would not have the wayward 
thing to wife, but she staves off the altar with a hatchet. Observe how 
they pass over fallen twigs without making the slightest noise. The only 
sound to be heard is their somewhat heavy breathing. The fact is that 
they are all a little fat just now after the heavy gorging, but in time they 
will work this off. For the moment, however, it constitutes their chief 
danger. 

The redskins disappear as they have come like shadows, and soon 
their place is taken by the beasts, a great and motley procession: lions, 
tigers, bears, and the innumerable smaller savage things that flee from 
them, for every kind of beast, and, more particularly, all the man-eaters, 
live cheek by jowl on the favoured island. Their tongues are hanging 
out, they are hungry to-night. 

When they have passed, comes the last figure of all, a gigantic 
crocodile. We shall see for whom she is looking presently. 


The crocodile passes, but soon the boys appear again, for the 
procession must continue indefinitely until one of the parties stops or 
changes its pace. Then quickly they will be on top of each other. 

All are keeping a sharp look-out in front, but none suspects that the 
danger may be creeping up from behind. This shows how real the island 
was. 

The first to fall out of the moving circle was the boys. They flung 
themselves down on the sward, close to their underground home. 

“T do wish Peter would come back,” every one of them said nervously, 
though in height and still more in breadth they were all larger than their 
captain. 

“T am the only one who is not afraid of the pirates,” Slightly said, in 
the tone that prevented his being a general favourite, but perhaps some 
distant sound disturbed him, for he added hastily, “but I wish he would 
come back, and tell us whether he has heard anything more about 
Cinderella.” 

They talked of Cinderella, and Tootles was confident that his mother 
must have been very like her. 

It was only in Peter’s absence that they could speak of mothers, the 
subject being forbidden by him as silly. 

“All I remember about my mother,” Nibs told them, “is that she often 
said to father, ‘Oh, how I wish I had a cheque-book of my own!’ I don’t 
know what a cheque-book is, but I should just love to give my mother 
one.” 

While they talked they heard a distant sound. You or I, not being wild 
things of the woods, would have heard nothing, but they heard it, and it 
was the grim song: 


“Yo ho, yo ho, the pirate life, 
The flag o’ skull and bones, 
A merry hour, a hempen rope, 

And hey for Davy Jones.” 


At once the lost boys—but where are they? They are no longer there. 
Rabbits could not have disappeared more quickly. 


I will tell you where they are. With the exception of Nibs, who has 
darted away to reconnoitre, they are already in their home under the 
ground, a very delightful residence of which we shall see a good deal 
presently. But how have they reached it? for there is no entrance to be 
seen, not so much as a large stone, which if rolled away would disclose 
the mouth of a cave. Look closely, however, and you may note that there 
are here seven large trees, each with a hole in its hollow trunk as large 
as a boy. These are the seven entrances to the home under the ground, 
for which Hook has been searching in vain these many moons. Will he 
find it to-night? 

As the pirates advanced, the quick eye of Starkey sighted Nibs 
disappearing through the wood, and at once his pistol flashed out. But 
an iron claw gripped his shoulder. 

“Captain, let go!” he cried, writhing. 

Now for the first time we hear the voice of Hook. It was a black voice. 
“Put back that pistol first,” it said threateningly. 

“Tt was one of those boys you hate. I could have shot him dead.” 

“Ay, and the sound would have brought Tiger Lily’s redskins upon us. 
Do you want to lose your scalp?” 

“Shall I after him, captain,” asked pathetic Smee, “and tickle him with 
Johnny Corkscrew?” Smee had pleasant names for everything, and his 
cutlass was Johnny Corkscrew, because he wriggled it in the wound. One 
could mention many lovable traits in Smee. For instance, after killing, it 
was his spectacles he wiped instead of his weapon. 

“Johnny’s a silent fellow,” he reminded Hook. 

“Not now, Smee,” Hook said darkly. “He is only one, and I want to 
mischief all the seven. Scatter and look for them.” 

The pirates disappeared among the trees, and in a moment their 
captain and Smee were alone. Hook heaved a heavy sigh, and I know not 
why it was, perhaps it was because of the soft beauty of the evening, but 
there came over him a desire to confide to his faithful bo’sun the story of 
his life. He spoke long and earnestly, but what it was all about Smee, 
who was rather stupid, did not know in the least. 

Anon he caught the word Peter. 

“Most of all,” Hook was saying passionately, “I want their captain, 
Peter Pan. "Twas he cut off my arm.” He brandished the hook 
threateningly. “I’ve waited long to shake his hand with this. Oh, Ill tear 


him!” 

“And yet,” said Smee, “I have often heard you say that hook was 
worth a score of hands, for combing the hair and other homely uses.” 

“Ay,” the captain answered, “if I was a mother I would pray to have 
my children born with this instead of that,” and he cast a look of pride 
upon his iron hand and one of scorn upon the other. Then again he 
frowned. 

“Peter flung my arm,” he said, wincing, “to a crocodile that happened 
to be passing by.” 

“T have often,” said Smee, “noticed your strange dread of crocodiles.” 

“Not of crocodiles,” Hook corrected him, “but of that one crocodile.” 
He lowered his voice. “It liked my arm so much, Smee, that it has 
followed me ever since, from sea to sea and from land to land, licking its 
lips for the rest of me.” 

“In a way,” said Smee, “it’s a sort of compliment.” 

“T want no such compliments,” Hook barked petulantly. “I want Peter 
Pan, who first gave the brute its taste for me.” 

He sat down on a large mushroom, and now there was a quiver in his 
voice. “Smee,” he said huskily, “that crocodile would have had me 
before this, but by a lucky chance it swallowed a clock which goes tick 
tick inside it, and so before it can reach me I hear the tick and bolt.” He 
laughed, but in a hollow way. 

“Some day,” said Smee, “the clock will run down, and then he’ll get 
you.” 

Hook wetted his dry lips. “Ay,” he said, “that’s the fear that haunts 
me.” 

Since sitting down he had felt curiously warm. “Smee,” he said, “this 
seat is hot.” He jumped up. “Odds bobs, hammer and tongs, I’m 
burning.” 

They examined the mushroom, which was of a size and solidity 
unknown on the mainland; they tried to pull it up, and it came away at 
once in their hands, for it had no root. Stranger still, smoke began at 
once to ascend. The pirates looked at each other. “A chimney!” they 
both exclaimed. 

They had indeed discovered the chimney of the home under the 
ground. It was the custom of the boys to stop it with a mushroom when 
enemies were in the neighbourhood. 


Not only smoke came out of it. There came also children’s voices, for 
so safe did the boys feel in their hiding-place that they were gaily 
chattering. The pirates listened grimly, and then replaced the mushroom. 
They looked around them and noted the holes in the seven trees. 

“Did you hear them say Peter Pan’s from home?” Smee whispered, 
fidgeting with Johnny Corkscrew. 

Hook nodded. He stood for a long time lost in thought, and at last a 
curdling smile lit up his swarthy face. Smee had been waiting for it. 
“Unrip your plan, captain,” he cried eagerly. 

“To return to the ship,” Hook replied slowly through his teeth, “and 
cook a large rich cake of a jolly thickness with green sugar on it. There 
can be but one room below, for there is but one chimney. The silly moles 
had not the sense to see that they did not need a door apiece. That 
shows they have no mother. We will leave the cake on the shore of the 
mermaids’ lagoon. These boys are always swimming about there, playing 
with the mermaids. They will find the cake and they will gobble it up, 
because, having no mother, they don’t know how dangerous ’tis to eat 
rich damp cake.” He burst into laughter, not hollow laughter now, but 
honest laughter. “Aha, they will die!” 

Smee had listened with growing admiration. 

“It’s the wickedest, prettiest policy ever I heard of!” he cried, and in 
their exultation they danced and sang: 


“Avast, belay, when I appear, 
By fear they’re overtook; 

Nought’s left upon your bones when you 
Have shaken claws with Cook.” 


They began the verse, but they never finished it, for another sound 
broke in and stilled them. It was at first such a tiny sound that a leaf 
might have fallen on it and smothered it, but as it came nearer it was 
more distinct. 

Tick tick tick tick! 

Hook stood shuddering, one foot in the air. 

“The crocodile!” he gasped, and bounded away, followed by his 


bo’sun. 

It was indeed the crocodile. It had passed the redskins, who were now 
on the trail of the other pirates. It oozed on after Hook. 

Once more the boys emerged into the open; but the dangers of the 
night were not yet over, for presently Nibs rushed breathless into their 
midst, pursued by a pack of wolves. The tongues of the pursuers were 
hanging out; the baying of them was horrible. 

“Save me, save me!” cried Nibs, falling on the ground. 

“But what can we do, what can we do?” 

It was a high compliment to Peter that at that dire moment their 
thoughts turned to him. 

“What would Peter do?” they cried simultaneously. 

Almost in the same breath they cried, “Peter would look at them 
through his legs.” 

And then, “Let us do what Peter would do.” 

It is quite the most successful way of defying wolves, and as one boy 
they bent and looked through their legs. The next moment is the long 
one, but victory came quickly, for as the boys advanced upon them in 
this terrible attitude, the wolves dropped their tails and fled. 

Now Nibs rose from the ground, and the others thought that his 
staring eyes still saw the wolves. But it was not wolves he saw. 

“T have seen a wonderfuller thing,” he cried, as they gathered round 
him eagerly. “A great white bird. It is flying this way.” 

“What kind of a bird, do you think?” 

“T don’t know,” Nibs said, awestruck, “but it looks so weary, and as it 
flies it moans, ‘Poor Wendy.’ ” 

“Poor Wendy?” 

“T remember,” said Slightly instantly, “there are birds called Wendies.” 

“See, it comes!” cried Curly, pointing to Wendy in the heavens. 

Wendy was now almost overhead, and they could hear her plaintive 
cry. But more distinct came the shrill voice of Tinker Bell. The jealous 
fairy had now cast off all disguise of friendship, and was darting at her 
victim from every direction, pinching savagely each time she touched. 

“Hullo, Tink,” cried the wondering boys. 

Tink’s reply rang out: “Peter wants you to shoot the Wendy.” 

It was not in their nature to question when Peter ordered. “Let us do 
what Peter wishes,” cried the simple boys. “Quick, bows and arrows.” 


All but Tootles popped down their trees. He had a bow and arrow with 
him, and Tink noted it, and rubbed her little hands. 

“Quick, Tootles, quick,” she screamed. “Peter will be so pleased.” 

Tootles excitedly fitted the arrow to his bow. “Out of the way, Tink,” 
he shouted, and then he fired, and Wendy fluttered to the ground with 
an arrow in her breast. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE LITTLE HOUSE 


Foolish Tootles was standing like a conqueror over Wendy’s body when 
the other boys sprang, armed, from their trees. 

“You are too late,” he cried proudly, “I have shot the Wendy. Peter 
will be so pleased with me.” 

Overhead Tinker Bell shouted “Silly ass!” and darted into hiding. The 
others did not hear her. They had crowded round Wendy, and as they 
looked a terrible silence fell upon the wood. If Wendy’s heart had been 
beating they would all have heard it. 

Slightly was the first to speak. “This is no bird,” he said in a scared 
voice. “I think it must be a lady.” 

“A lady?” said Tootles, and fell a-trembling. 

“And we have killed her,” Nibs said hoarsely. 

They all whipped off their caps. 

“Now I see,” Curly said; “Peter was bringing her to us.” He threw 
himself sorrowfully on the ground. 

“A lady to take care of us at last,” said one of the twins, “and you have 
killed her!” 

They were sorry for him, but sorrier for themselves, and when he took 
a step nearer them they turned from him. 

Tootles’ face was very white, but there was a dignity about him now 
that had never been there before. 

“T did it,” he said, reflecting. “When ladies used to come to me in 
dreams, I said, ‘Pretty mother, pretty mother.’ But when at last she really 
came, I shot her.” 

He moved slowly away. 

“Don’t go,” they called in pity. 

“T must,” he answered, shaking; “I am so afraid of Peter.” 

It was at this tragic moment that they heard a sound which made the 
heart of every one of them rise to his mouth. They heard Peter crow. 

“Peter!” they cried, for it was always thus that he signalled his return. 

“Hide her,” they whispered, and gathered hastily around Wendy. But 


Tootles stood aloof. 

Again came that ringing crow, and Peter dropped in front of them. 
“Greeting, boys,” he cried, and mechanically they saluted, and then 
again was silence. 

He frowned. 

“T am back,” he said hotly, “why do you not cheer?” 

They opened their mouths, but the cheers would not come. He 
overlooked it in his haste to tell the glorious tidings. 

“Great news, boys,” he cried, “I have brought at last a mother for you 
all.” 

Still no sound, except a little thud from Tootles as he dropped on his 
knees. 

“Have you not seen her?” asked Peter, becoming troubled. “She flew 
this way.” 

“Ah me!” one voice said, and another said, “Oh, mournful day.” 

Tootles rose. “Peter,” he said quietly, “I will show her to you,” and 
when the others would still have hidden her he said, “Back, twins, let 
Peter see.” 

So they all stood back, and let him see, and after he had looked for a 
little time he did not know what to do next. 

“She is dead,” he said uncomfortably. “Perhaps she is frightened at 
being dead.” 

He thought of hopping off in a comic sort of way till he was out of 
sight of her, and then never going near the spot any more. They would 
all have been glad to follow if he had done this. 

But there was the arrow. He took it from her heart and faced his band. 

“Whose arrow?” he demanded sternly. 

“Mine, Peter,” said Tootles on his knees. 

“Oh, dastard hand,” Peter said, and he raised the arrow to use it as a 
dagger. 

Tootles did not flinch. He bared his breast. “Strike, Peter,” he said 
firmly, “strike true.” 

Twice did Peter raise the arrow, and twice did his hand fall. “I cannot 
strike,” he said with awe, “there is something stays my hand.” 

All looked at him in wonder, save Nibs, who fortunately looked at 
Wendy. 

“Tt is she,” he cried, “the Wendy lady, see, her arm!” 


Wonderful to relate, Wendy had raised her arm. Nibs bent over her 
and listened reverently. “I think she said ‘Poor Tootles,’ ” he whispered. 

“She lives,” Peter said briefly. 

Slightly cried instantly, “The Wendy lady lives.” 

Then Peter knelt beside her and found his button. You remember she 
had put it on a chain that she wore round her neck. 

“See,” he said, “the arrow struck against this. It is the kiss I gave her. 
It has saved her life.” 

“T remember kisses,” Slightly interposed quickly, “let me see it. Ay, 
that’s a kiss.” 

Peter did not hear him. He was begging Wendy to get better quickly, 
so that he could show her the mermaids. Of course she could not answer 
yet, being still in a frightful faint; but from overhead came a wailing 
note. 

“Listen to Tink,” said Curly, “she is crying because the Wendy lives.” 

Then they had to tell Peter of Tink’s crime, and almost never had they 
seen him look so stern. 

“Listen, Tinker Bell,” he cried, “I am your friend no more. Begone 
from me for ever.” 

She flew on to his shoulder and pleaded, but he brushed her off. Not 
until Wendy again raised her arm did he relent sufficiently to say, “Well, 
not for ever, but for a whole week.” 

Do you think Tinker Bell was grateful to Wendy for raising her arm? 
Oh dear no, never wanted to pinch her so much. Fairies indeed are 
strange, and Peter, who understood them best, often cuffed them. 

But what to do with Wendy in her present delicate state of health? 

“Let us carry her down into the house,” Curly suggested. 

“Ay,” said Slightly, “that is what one does with ladies.” 

“No, no,” Peter said, “you must not touch her. It would not be 
sufficiently respectful.” 

“That,” said Slightly, “is what I was thinking.” 

“But if she lies there,” Tootles said, “she will die.” 

“Ay, she will die,” Slightly admitted, “but there is no way out.” 

“Yes, there is,” cried Peter. “Let us build a little house round her.” 

They were all delighted. “Quick,” he ordered them, “bring me each of 
you the best of what we have. Gut our house. Be sharp.” 

In a moment they were as busy as tailors the night before a wedding. 


They skurried this way and that, down for bedding, up for firewood, and 
while they were at it, who should appear but John and Michael. As they 
dragged along the ground they fell asleep standing, stopped, woke up, 
moved another step and slept again. 

“John, John,” Michael would cry, “wake up! Where is Nana, John, and 
mother?” 

And then John would rub his eyes and mutter, “It is true, we did fly.” 

You may be sure they were very relieved to find Peter. 

“Hullo, Peter,” they said. 

“Hullo,” replied Peter amicably, though he had quite forgotten them. 
He was very busy at the moment measuring Wendy with his feet to see 
how large a house she would need. Of course he meant to leave room for 
chairs and a table. John and Michael watched him. 

“Ts Wendy asleep?” they asked. 

“Yes.” 

“John,” Michael proposed, “let us wake her and get her to make 
supper for us,” and as he said it some of the other boys rushed on 
carrying branches for the building of the house. “Look at them!” he 
cried. 

“Curly,” said Peter in his most captainy voice, “see that these boys 
help in the building of the house.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Build a house?” exclaimed John. 

“For the Wendy,” said Curly. 

“For Wendy?” John said, aghast. “Why, she is only a girl!” 

“That,” explained Curly, “is why we are her servants.” 

“You? Wendy’s servants!” 

“Yes,” said Peter, “and you also. Away with them.” 

The astounded brothers were dragged away to hack and hew and 
carry. “Chairs and a fender first,” Peter ordered. “Then we shall build 
the house round them.” 

“Ay,” said Slightly, “that is how a house is built; it all comes back to 
me.” 

Peter thought of everything. “Slightly,” he cried, “fetch a doctor.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Slightly at once, and disappeared, scratching his head. 
But he knew Peter must be obeyed, and he returned in a moment, 
wearing John’s hat and looking solemn. 


“Please, sir,” said Peter, going to him, “are you a doctor?” 

The difference between him and the other boys at such a time was 
that they knew it was make-believe, while to him make-believe and true 
were exactly the same thing. This sometimes troubled them, as when 
they had to make-believe that they had had their dinners. 

If they broke down in their make-believe he rapped them on the 
knuckles. 

“Yes, my little man,” anxiously replied Slightly, who had chapped 
knuckles. 

“Please, sir,” Peter explained, “a lady lies very ill.” 

She was lying at their feet, but Slightly had the sense not to see her. 

“Tut, tut, tut,” he said, “where does she lie?” 

“In yonder glade.” 

“T will put a glass thing in her mouth,” said Slightly, and he made- 
believe to do it, while Peter waited. It was an anxious moment when the 
glass thing was withdrawn. 

“How is she?” inquired Peter. 

“Tut, tut, tut,” said Slightly, “this has cured her.” 

“T am glad!” Peter cried. 

“T will call again in the evening,” Slightly said; “give her beef tea out 
of a cup with a spout to it”; but after he had returned the hat to John he 
blew big breaths, which was his habit on escaping from a difficulty. 

In the meantime the wood had been alive with the sound of axes; 
almost everything needed for a cosy dwelling already lay at Wendy’s 
feet. 

“Tf only we knew,” said one, “the kind of house she likes best.” 

“Peter,” shouted another, “she is moving in her sleep.” 

“Her mouth opens,” cried a third, looking respectfully into it. “Oh, 
lovely!” 

“Perhaps she is going to sing in her sleep,” said Peter. “Wendy, sing 
the kind of house you would like to have.” 

Immediately, without opening her eyes, Wendy began to sing: 
wish I had a pretty house, 

‘he littlest ever seen, 
ith funny little red walls 
ind roof of mossy green.” 
They gurgled with joy at this, for by the greatest good luck the 


branches they had brought were sticky with red sap, and all the ground 
was carpeted with moss. As they rattled up the little house they broke 
into song themselves: 
Ve’ve built the little walls and roof 
ind made a lovely door, 
‘tell us, mother Wendy, 
Vhat are you wanting more?” 
To this she answered rather greedily: 


“Oh, really next I think Pll have 
Gay windows all about, 

With roses peeping in, you know, 
And babies peeping out.” 


With a blow of their fists they made windows, and large yellow leaves 
were the blinds. But roses——? 

“Roses!” cried Peter sternly. 

Quickly they made-believe to grow the loveliest roses up the walls. 

Babies? 

To prevent Peter ordering babies they hurried into song again: 

Ve’ve made the roses peeping out, 
‘he babes are at the door, 

e cannot make ourselves, you know, 
Cos we’ve been made before.” 

Peter, seeing this to be a good idea, at once pretended that it was his 
own. The house was quite beautiful, and no doubt Wendy was very cosy 
within, though, of course, they could no longer see her. Peter strode up 
and down, ordering finishing touches. Nothing escaped his eagle eye. 
Just when it seemed absolutely finished, “There’s no knocker on the 
door,” he said. 

They were very ashamed, but Tootles gave the sole of his shoe, and it 
made an excellent knocker. 

Absolutely finished now, they thought. 

Not a bit of it. “There’s no chimney,” Peter said; “we must have a 
chimney.” 


“Tt certainly does need a chimney,” said John importantly. This gave 
Peter an idea. He snatched the hat off John’s head, knocked out the 
bottom, and put the hat on the roof. The little house was so pleased to 
have such a capital chimney that, as if to say thank you, smoke 
immediately began to come out of the hat. 

Now really and truly it was finished. Nothing remained to do but to 
knock. 

“All look your best,” Peter warned them; “first impressions are awfully 
important.” 

He was glad no one asked him what first impressions are; they were 
all too busy looking their best. 

He knocked politely, and now the wood was as still as the children, 
not a sound to be heard except from Tinker Bell, who was watching from 
a branch and openly sneering. 

What the boys were wondering was, would any one answer the knock? 
If a lady, what would she be like? 

The door opened and a lady came out. It was Wendy. They all 
whipped off their hats. 

She looked properly surprised, and this was just how they had hoped 
she would look. 

“Where am I?” she said. 

Of course Slightly was the first to get his word in. “Wendy lady,” he 
said rapidly, “for you we built this house.” 

“Oh, say you’re pleased,” cried Nibs. 

“Lovely, darling house,” Wendy said, and they were the very words 
they had hoped she would say. 

“And we are your children,” cried the twins. 

Then all went on their knees, and holding out their arms cried, “O 
Wendy lady, be our mother.” 

“Ought I?” Wendy said, all shining. “Of course it’s frightfully 
fascinating, but you see I am only a little girl. I have no real experience.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Peter, as if he were the only person present 
who knew all about it, though he was really the one who knew least. 
“What we need is just a nice motherly person.” 

“Oh dear!” Wendy said, “you see I feel that is exactly what I am.” 

“Tt is, it is,” they all cried; “we saw it at once.” 

“Very well,” she said, “I will do my best. Come inside at once, you 


naughty children; I am sure your feet are damp. And before I put you to 
bed I have just time to finish the story of Cinderella.” 

In they went; I don’t know how there was room for them, but you can 
squeeze very tight in the Neverland. And that was the first of the many 
joyous evenings they had with Wendy. By and by she tucked them up in 
the great bed in the home under the trees, but she herself slept that 
night in the little house, and Peter kept watch outside with drawn 
sword, for the pirates could be heard carousing far away and the wolves 
were on the prowl. The little house looked so cosy and safe in the 
darkness, with a bright light showing through its blinds, and the 
chimney smoking beautifully, and Peter standing on guard. After a time 
he fell asleep, and some unsteady fairies had to climb over him on their 
way home from an orgy. Any of the other boys obstructing the fairy path 
at night they would have mischiefed, but they just tweaked Peter’s nose 
and passed on. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE HOME UNDER THE GROUND 


One of the first things Peter did next day was to measure Wendy and 
John and Michael for hollow trees. Hook, you remember, had sneered at 
the boys for thinking they needed a tree apiece, but this was ignorance, 
for unless your tree fitted you it was difficult to go up and down, and no 
two of the boys were quite the same size. Once you fitted, you drew in 
your breath at the top, and down you went at exactly the right speed, 
while to ascend you drew in and let out alternately, and so wriggled up. 
Of course, when you have mastered the action you are able to do these 
things without thinking of them, and then nothing can be more graceful. 

But you simply must fit, and Peter measures you for your tree as 
carefully as for a suit of clothes: the only difference being that the 
clothes are made to fit you, while you have to be made to fit the tree. 
Usually it is done quite easily, as by your wearing too many garments or 
too few, but if you are bumpy in awkward places or the only available 
tree is an odd shape, Peter does some things to you, and after that you 
fit. Once you fit, great care must be taken to go on fitting, and this, as 
Wendy was to discover to her delight, keeps a whole family in perfect 
condition. 

Wendy and Michael fitted their trees at the first try, but John had to 
be altered a little. 

After a few days’ practice they could go up and down as gaily as 
buckets in a well. And how ardently they grew to love their home under 
the ground; especially Wendy! It consisted of one large room, as all 
houses should do, with a floor in which you could dig if you wanted to 
go fishing, and in this floor grew stout mushrooms of a charming colour, 
which were used as stools. A Never tree tried hard to grow in the centre 
of the room, but every morning they sawed the trunk through, level with 
the floor. By tea-time it was always about two feet high, and then they 
put a door on top of it, the whole thus becoming a table; as soon as they 
cleared away, they sawed off the trunk again, and thus there was more 
room to play. There was an enormous fireplace which was in almost any 


part of the room where you cared to light it, and across this Wendy 
stretched strings, made of fibre, from which she suspended her washing. 
The bed was tilted against the wall by day, and let down at 6.30, when it 
filled nearly half the room; and all the boys slept in it, except Michael, 
lying like sardines in a tin. There was a strict rule against turning round 
until one gave the signal, when all turned at once. Michael should have 
used it also, but Wendy would have a baby, and he was the littlest, and 
you know what women are, and the short and the long of it is that he 
was hung up in a basket. 

It was rough and simple, and not unlike what baby bears would have 
made of an underground house in the same circumstances. But there was 
one recess in the wall, no larger than a bird-cage, which was the private 
apartment of Tinker Bell. It could be shut off from the rest of the home 
by a tiny curtain, which Tink, who was most fastidious, always kept 
drawn when dressing or undressing. No woman, however large, could 
have had a more exquisite boudoir and bed-chamber combined. The 
couch, as she always called it, was a genuine Queen Mab, with club legs; 
and she varied the bedspreads according to what fruit-blossom was in 
season. Her mirror was a Puss-in-boots, of which there are now only 
three, unchipped, known to the fairy dealers; the wash-stand was Pie- 
crust and reversible, the chest of drawers an authentic Charming the 
Sixth, and the carpet and rugs of the best (the early) period of Margery 
and Robin. There was a chandelier from Tiddlywinks for the look of the 
thing, but of course she lit the residence herself. Tink was very 
contemptuous of the rest of the house, as indeed was perhaps inevitable, 
and her chamber, though beautiful, looked rather conceited, having the 
appearance of a nose permanently turned up. 

I suppose it was all especially entrancing to Wendy, because those 
rampagious boys of hers gave her so much to do. Really there were 
whole weeks when, except perhaps with a stocking in the evening, she 
was never above ground. The cooking, I can tell you, kept her nose to 
the pot, and even if there was nothing in it, even though there was no 
pot, she had to keep watching that it came aboil just the same. You 
never exactly knew whether there would be a real meal or just a make- 
believe, it all depended upon Peter’s whim: he could eat, really eat, if it 
was part of a game, but he could not stodge just to feel stodgy, which is 
what most children like better than anything else; the next best thing 


being to talk about it. Make-believe was so real to him that during a 
meal of it you could see him getting rounder. Of course it was trying, but 
you simply had to follow his lead, and if you could prove to him that 
you were getting loose for your tree he let you stodge. 

Wendy’s favourite time for sewing and darning was after they had all 
gone to bed. Then, as she expressed it, she had a breathing time for 
herself; and she occupied it in making new things for them, and putting 
double pieces on the knees, for they were all most frightfully hard on 
their knees. 

When she sat down to a basketful of their stockings, every heel with a 
hole in it, she would fling up her arms and exclaim, “Oh dear, I am sure 
I sometimes think spinsters are to be envied!” 

Her face beamed when she exclaimed this. 

You remember about her pet wolf. Well, it very soon discovered that 
she had come to the island and found her out, and they just ran into 
each other’s arms. After that it followed her about everywhere. 

As time wore on did she think much about the beloved parents she 
had left behind her? This is a difficult question, because it is quite 
impossible to say how time does wear on in the Neverland, where it is 
calculated by moons and suns, and there are ever so many more of them 
than on the mainland. But I am afraid that Wendy did not really worry 
about her father and mother; she was absolutely confident that they 
would always keep the window open for her to fly back by, and this 
gave her complete ease of mind. What did disturb her at times was that 
John remembered his parents vaguely only, as people he had once 
known, while Michael was quite willing to believe that she was really his 
mother. These things scared her a little, and nobly anxious to do her 
duty, she tried to fix the old life in their minds by setting them 
examination papers on it, as like as possible to the ones she used to do at 
school. The other boys thought this awfully interesting, and insisted on 
joining, and they made slates for themselves, and sat round the table, 
writing and thinking hard about the questions she had written on 
another slate and passed round. They were the most ordinary questions 
—“What was the colour of Mother’s eyes? Which was taller, Father or 
Mother? Was Mother blonde or brunette? Answer all three questions if 
possible.” “(A) Write an essay of not less than 40 words on How I spent 
my last Holidays, or The Carakters of Father and Mother compared. Only 


one of these to be attempted.” Or “(1) Describe Mother’s laugh; (2) 
Describe Father’s laugh; (3) Describe Mother’s Party Dress; (4) Describe 
the Kennel and its Inmate.” 

They were just everyday questions like these, and when you could not 
answer them you were told to make a cross; and it was really dreadful 
what a number of crosses even John made. Of course the only boy who 
replied to every question was Slightly, and no one could have been more 
hopeful of coming out first, but his answers were perfectly ridiculous, 
and he really came out last: a melancholy thing. 

Peter did not compete. For one thing he despised all mothers except 
Wendy, and for another he was the only boy on the island who could 
neither write nor spell; not the smallest word. He was above all that sort 
of thing. 

By the way, the questions were all written in the past tense. What was 
the colour of Mother’s eyes, and so on. Wendy, you see, had been 
forgetting too. 

Adventures, of course, as we shall see, were of daily occurrence; but 
about this time Peter invented, with Wendy’s help, a new game that 
fascinated him enormously, until he suddenly had no more interest in it, 
which, as you have been told, was what always happened with his 
games. It consisted in pretending not to have adventures, in doing the 
sort of thing John and Michael had been doing all their lives, sitting on 
stools flinging balls in the air, pushing each other, going out for walks 
and coming back without having killed so much as a grizzly. To see 
Peter doing nothing on a stool was a great sight; he could not help 
looking solemn at such times, to sit still seemed to him such a comic 
thing to do. He boasted that he had gone a walk for the good of his 
health. For several suns these were the most novel of all adventures to 
him; and John and Michael had to pretend to be delighted also; 
otherwise he would have treated them severely. 

He often went out alone, and when he came back you were never 
absolutely certain whether he had had an adventure or not. He might 
have forgotten it so completely that he said nothing about it; and then 
when you went out you found the body; and, on the other hand, he 
might say a great deal about it, and yet you could not find the body. 
Sometimes he came home with his head bandaged, and then Wendy 
cooed over him and bathed it in lukewarm water, while he told a 


dazzling tale. But she was never quite sure, you know. There were, 
however, many adventures which she knew to be true because she was 
in them herself, and there were still more that were at least partly true, 
for the other boys were in them and said they were wholly true. To 
describe them all would require a book as large as an English-Latin, 
Latin-English Dictionary, and the most we can do is to give one as a 
specimen of an average hour on the island. The difficulty is which one to 
choose. Should we take the brush with the redskins at Slightly Gulch? It 
was a sanguinary affair, and especially interesting as showing one of 
Peter’s peculiarities, which was that in the middle of a fight he would 
suddenly change sides. At the Gulch, when victory was still in the 
balance, sometimes leaning this way and sometimes that, he called out, 
“[m redskin to-day; what are you, Tootles?” And Tootles answered, 
“Redskin; what are you, Nibs?” and Nibs said, “Redskin; what are you, 
Twin?” and so on; and they were all redskin; and of course this would 
have ended the fight had not the real redskins, fascinated by Peter’s 
methods, agreed to be lost boys for that once, and so at it they all went 
again, more fiercely than ever. 

The extraordinary upshot of this adventure was—but we have not 
decided yet that this is the adventure we are to narrate. Perhaps a better 
one would be the night attack by the redskins on the house under the 
ground, when several of them stuck in the hollow trees and had to be 
pulled out like corks. Or we might tell how Peter saved Tiger Lily’s life 
in the Mermaids’ Lagoon, and so made her his ally. 

Or we could tell of that cake the pirates cooked so that the boys might 
eat it and perish; and how they placed it in one cunning spot after 
another; but always Wendy snatched it from the hands of her children, 
so that in time it lost its succulence, and became as hard as a stone, and 
was used as a missile, and Hook fell over it in the dark. 

Or suppose we tell of the birds that were Peter’s friends, particularly 
of the Never bird that built in a tree overhanging the lagoon, and how 
the nest fell into the water, and still the bird sat on her eggs, and Peter 
gave orders that she was not to be disturbed. That is a pretty story, and 
the end shows how grateful a bird can be; but if we tell it we must also 
tell the whole adventure of the lagoon, which would of course be telling 
two adventures rather than just one. A shorter adventure, and quite as 
exciting, was Tinker Bell’s attempt, with the help of some street fairies, 


to have the sleeping Wendy conveyed on a great floating leaf to the 
mainland. Fortunately the leaf gave way and Wendy woke, thinking it 
was bath-time, and swam back. Or again, we might choose Peter’s 
defiance of the lions, when he drew a circle round him on the ground 
with an arrow and dared them to cross it; and though he waited for 
hours, with the other boys and Wendy looking on breathlessly from 
trees, not one of them would accept his challenge. 

Which of these adventures shall we choose? The best way will be to 
toss for it. 

I have tossed, and the lagoon has won. This almost makes one wish 
that the gulch or the cake or Tink’s leaf had won. Of course I could do it 
again, and make it best out of three; however, perhaps fairest to stick to 
the lagoon. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE MERMAIDS’ LAGOON 


If you shut your eyes and are a lucky one, you may see at times a 
shapeless pool of lovely pale colours suspended in the darkness; then if 
you squeeze your eyes tighter, the pool begins to take shape, and the 
colours become so vivid that with another squeeze they must go on fire. 
But just before they go on fire you see the lagoon. This is the nearest you 
ever get to it on the mainland, just one heavenly moment; if there could 
be two moments you might see the surf and hear the mermaids singing. 

The children often spent long summer days on this lagoon, swimming 
or floating most of the time, playing the mermaid games in the water, 
and so forth. You must not think from this that the mermaids were on 
friendly terms with them: on the contrary, it was among Wendy’s lasting 
regrets that all the time she was on the island she never had a civil word 
from one of them. When she stole softly to the edge of the lagoon she 
might see them by the score, especially on Marooners’ Rock, where they 
loved to bask, combing out their hair in a lazy way that quite irritated 
her; or she might even swim, on tiptoe as it were, to within a yard of 
them, but then they saw her and dived, probably splashing her with 
their tails, not by accident, but intentionally. 
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They treated all the boys in the same way, except of course Peter, who 
chatted with them on Marooners’ Rock by the hour and sat on their tails 
when they got cheeky. He gave Wendy one of their combs. 


The most haunting time at which to see them is at the turn of the 
moon, when they utter strange wailing cries; but the lagoon is dangerous 
for mortals then, and until the evening of which we have now to tell, 
Wendy had never seen the lagoon by moonlight, less from fear, for of 
course Peter would have accompanied her, than because she had strict 
rules about every one being in bed by seven. She was often at the 
lagoon, however, on sunny days after rain, when the mermaids come up 
in extraordinary numbers to play with their bubbles. The bubbles of 
many colours made in rainbow water they treat as balls, hitting them 
gaily from one to another with their tails, and trying to keep them in the 
rainbow till they burst. The goals are at each end of the rainbow, and 
the keepers only are allowed to use their hands. Sometimes a dozen of 
these games will be going on in the lagoon at a time, and it is quite a 
pretty sight. 

But the moment the children tried to join in they had to play by 
themselves, for the mermaids immediately disappeared. Nevertheless we 
have proof that they secretly watched the interlopers, and were not 
above taking an idea from them; for John introduced a new way of 
hitting the bubble, with the head instead of the hand, and the mermaids 
adopted it. This is the one mark that John has left on the Neverland. 

It must also have been rather pretty to see the children resting on a 
rock for half an hour after their mid-day meal. Wendy insisted on their 
doing this, and it had to be a real rest even though the meal was make- 
believe. So they lay there in the sun, and their bodies glistened in it, 
while she sat beside them and looked important. 

It was one such day, and they were all on Marooners’ Rock. The rock 
was not much larger than their great bed, but of course they all knew 
how not to take up much room, and they were dozing or at least lying 
with their eyes shut, and pinching occasionally when they thought 
Wendy was not looking. She was very busy, stitching. 

While she stitched a change came to the lagoon. Little shivers ran over 
it, and the sun went away and shadows stole across the water, turning it 
cold. Wendy could no longer see to thread her needle, and when she 
looked up, the lagoon that had always hitherto been such a laughing 
place seemed formidable and unfriendly. 

It was not, she knew, that night had come, but something as dark as 
night had come. No, worse than that. It had not come, but it had sent 


that shiver through the sea to say that it was coming. What was it? 

There crowded upon her all the stories she had been told of 
Marooners’ Rock, so called because evil captains put sailors on it and 
leave them there to drown. They drown when the tide rises, for then it is 
submerged. 

Of course she should have roused the children at once; not merely 
because of the unknown that was stalking toward them, but because it 
was no longer good for them to sleep on a rock grown chilly. But she 
was a young mother and she did not know this; she thought you simply 
must stick to your rule about half an hour after the mid-day meal. So, 
though fear was upon her, and she longed to hear male voices, she 
would not waken them. Even when she heard the sound of muffled oars, 
though her heart was in her mouth, she did not waken them. She stood 
over them to let them have their sleep out. Was it not brave of Wendy? 

It was well for those boys then that there was one among them who 
could sniff danger even in his sleep. Peter sprang erect, as wide awake at 
once as a dog, and with one warning cry he roused the others. 

He stood motionless, one hand to his ear. 

“Pirates!” he cried. The others came closer to him. A strange smile was 
playing about his face, and Wendy saw it and shuddered. While that 
smile was on his face no one dared address him; all they could do was to 
stand ready to obey. The order came sharp and incisive. 

“Dive!” 

There was a gleam of legs, and instantly the lagoon seemed deserted. 
Marooners’ Rock stood alone in the forbidding waters, as if it were itself 
marooned. 

The boat drew nearer. It was the pirate dinghy, with three figures in 
her, Smee and Starkey, and the third a captive, no other than Tiger Lily. 
Her hands and ankles were tied, and she knew what was to be her fate. 
She was to be left on the rock to perish, an end to one of her race more 
terrible than death by fire or torture, for is it not written in the book of 
the tribe that there is no path through water to the happy hunting- 
ground? Yet her face was impassive; she was the daughter of a chief, she 
must die as a chief’s daughter, it is enough. 

They had caught her boarding the pirate ship with a knife in her 
mouth. No watch was kept on the ship, it being Hook’s boast that the 
wind of his name guarded the ship for a mile around. Now her fate 


would help to guard it also. One more wail would go the round in that 
wind by night. 

In the gloom that they brought with them the two pirates did not see 
the rock till they crashed into it. 

“Luff, you lubber,” cried an Irish voice that was Smee’s; “here’s the 
rock. Now, then, what we have to do is to hoist the redskin on to it and 
leave her there to drown.” 

It was the work of one brutal moment to land the beautiful girl on the 
rock; she was too proud to offer a vain resistance. 

Quite near the rock, but out of sight, two heads were bobbing up and 
down, Peter’s and Wendy’s. Wendy was crying, for it was the first 
tragedy she had seen. Peter had seen many tragedies, but he had 
forgotten them all. He was less sorry than Wendy for Tiger Lily: it was 
two against one that angered him, and he meant to save her. An easy 
way would have been to wait until the pirates had gone, but he was 
never one to choose the easy way. 

There was almost nothing he could not do, and he now imitated the 
voice of Hook. 

“Ahoy there, you lubbers!” he called. It was a marvellous imitation. 

“The captain!” said the pirates, staring at each other in surprise. 

“He must be swimming out to us,” Starkey said, when they had looked 
for him in vain. 

“We are putting the redskin on the rock,” Smee called out. 

“Set her free,” came the astonishing answer. 

“Free!” 

“Yes, cut her bonds and let her go.” 

“But, captain——” 

“At once, d’ye hear,” cried Peter, “or Pll plunge my hook in you.” 

“This is queer!” Smee gasped. 

“Better do what the captain orders,” said Starkey nervously. 

“Ay, ay,” Smee said, and he cut Tiger Lily’s cords. At once like an eel 
she slid between Starkey’s legs into the water. 

Of course Wendy was very elated over Peter’s cleverness; but she 
knew that he would be elated also and very likely crow and thus betray 
himself, so at once her hand went out to cover his mouth. But it was 
stayed even in the act, for “Boat ahoy!” rang over the lagoon in Hook’s 
voice, but this time it was not Peter who had spoken. 


Peter may have been about to crow, but his face puckered in a whistle 
of surprise instead. 

“Boat ahoy!” again came the voice. 

Now Wendy understood. The real Hook was also in the water. 

He was swimming to the boat, and as his men showed a light to guide 
him he had soon reached them. In the light of the lantern Wendy saw his 
hook grip the boat’s side; she saw his evil swarthy face as he rose 
dripping from the water, and, quaking, she would have liked to swim 
away, but Peter would not budge. He was tingling with life and also top- 
heavy with conceit. “Am I not a wonder, oh, I am a wonder!” he 
whispered to her, and though she thought so also, she was really glad for 
the sake of his reputation that no one heard him except herself. 

He signed to her to listen. 

The two pirates were very curious to know what had brought their 
captain to them, but he sat with his head on his hook in a position of 
profound melancholy. 

“Captain, is all well?” they asked timidly, but he answered with a 
hollow moan. 

“He sighs,” said Smee. 

“He sighs again,” said Starkey. 

“And yet a third time he sighs,” said Smee. 

“What’s up, captain?” 

Then at last he spoke passionately. 

“The game’s up,” he cried, “those boys have found a mother.” 

Affrighted though she was, Wendy swelled with pride. 

“O evil day!” cried Starkey. 

“What’s a mother?” asked the ignorant Smee. 

Wendy was so shocked that she exclaimed, “He doesn’t know!” and 
always after this she felt that if you could have a pet pirate Smee would 
be her one. 

Peter pulled her beneath the water, for Hook had started up, crying, 
“What was that?” 

“T heard nothing,” said Starkey, raising the lantern over the waters, 
and as the pirates looked they saw a strange sight. It was the nest I have 
told you of, floating on the lagoon, and the Never bird was sitting on it. 

“See,” said Hook in answer to Smee’s question, “that is a mother. 
What a lesson! The nest must have fallen into the water, but would the 


mother desert her eggs? No.” 

There was a break in his voice, as if for a moment he recalled innocent 
days when—but he brushed away this weakness with his hook. 

Smee, much impressed, gazed at the bird as the nest was borne past, 
but the more suspicious Starkey said, “If she is a mother, perhaps she is 
hanging about here to help Peter.” 

Hook winced. “Ay,” he said, “that is the fear that haunts me.” 

He was roused from this dejection by Smee’s eager voice. 

“Captain,” said Smee, “could we not kidnap these boys’ mother and 
make her our mother?” 

“It is a princely scheme,” cried Hook, and at once it took practical 
shape in his great brain. “We will seize the children and carry them to 
the boat: the boys we will make walk the plank, and Wendy shall be our 
mother.” 

Again Wendy forgot herself. 

“Never!” she cried, and bobbed. 

“What was that?” 

But they could see nothing. They thought it must have been but a leaf 
in the wind. “Do you agree, my bullies?” asked Hook. 

“There is my hand on it,” they both said. 

“And there is my hook. Swear.” 

They all swore. By this time they were on the rock, and suddenly 
Hook remembered Tiger Lily. 

“Where is the redskin?” he demanded abruptly. 

He had a playful humour at moments, and they thought this was one 
of the moments. 

“That is all right, captain,” Smee answered complacently; “we let her 
go.” 

“Let her go!” cried Hook. 

“°Twas your own orders,” the bo’sun faltered. 

“You called over the water to us to let her go,” said Starkey. 

“Brimstone and gall,” thundered Hook, “what cozening is here!” His 
face had gone black with rage, but he saw that they believed their 
words, and he was startled. “Lads,” he said, shaking a little, “I gave no 
such order.” 

“Tt is passing queer,” Smee said, and they all fidgeted uncomfortably. 
Hook raised his voice, but there was a quiver in it. 
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“Spirit that haunts this dark lagoon to-night,” he cried, “dost hear 
me?” 

Of course Peter should have kept quiet, but of course he did not. He 
immediately answered in Hook’s voice: “Odds, bobs, hammer and tongs, 
I hear you.” 

In that supreme moment Hook did not blanch, even at the gills, but 
Smee and Starkey clung to each other in terror. 

“Who are you, stranger, speak?” Hook demanded. 

“Tam James Hook,” replied the voice, “captain of the Jolly Roger.” 

“You are not; you are not,” Hook cried hoarsely. 

“Brimstone and gall,” the voice retorted, “say that again, and I’ll cast 
anchor in you.” 

Hook tried a more ingratiating manner. “If you are Hook,” he said 
almost humbly, “come tell me, who am I?” 

“A codfish,” replied the voice, “only a codfish.” 

“A codfish!” Hook echoed blankly, and it was then, but not till then, 
that his proud spirit broke. He saw his men draw back from him. 

“Have we been captained all this time by a codfish!” they muttered. 
“Tt is lowering to our pride.” 

They were his dogs snapping at him, but, tragic figure though he had 
become, he scarcely heeded them. Against such fearful evidence it was 
not their belief in him that he needed, it was his own. He felt his ego 
slipping from him. “Don’t desert me, bully,” he whispered hoarsely to it. 

In his dark nature there was a touch of the feminine, as in all the 
greatest pirates, and it sometimes gave him intuitions. Suddenly he tried 
the guessing game. 

“Hook,” he called, “have you another voice?” 

Now Peter could never resist a game, and he answered blithely in his 
own voice, “I have.” 

“And another name?” 

“Ay, ay.” 

“Vegetable?” asked Hook. 

“No.” 

“Mineral?” 

“No.” 

“Animal?” 

“Yes.” 


“Man?” 

“No!” This answer rang out scornfully. 

“Boy?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ordinary boy?” 

“No!” 

“Wonderful boy?” 

To Wendy’s pain the answer that rang out this time was “Yes.” 

“Are you in England?” 

“No.” 

“Are you here?” 

“Yes.” 

Hook was completely puzzled. “You ask him some questions,” he said 
to the others, wiping his damp brow. 

Smee reflected. “I can’t think of a thing,” he said regretfully. 

“Can’t guess, can’t guess!” crowed Peter. “Do you give it up?” 

Of course in his pride he was carrying the game too far, and the 
miscreants saw their chance. 

“Yes, yes,” they answered eagerly. 

“Well, then,” he cried, “I am Peter Pan!” Pan! 

In a moment Hook was himself again, and Smee and Starkey were his 
faithful henchmen. 

“Now we have him,” Hook shouted. “Into the water, Smee. Starkey, 
mind the boat. Take him dead or alive!” 

He leaped as he spoke, and simultaneously came the gay voice of 
Peter. 

“Are you ready, boys?” 

“Ay, ay,” from various parts of the lagoon. 

“Then lam into the pirates.” 

The fight was short and sharp. First to draw blood was John, who 
gallantly climbed into the boat and held Starkey. There was a fierce 
struggle, in which the cutlass was torn from the pirate’s grasp. He 
wriggled overboard and John leapt after him. The dinghy drifted away. 

Here and there a head bobbed up in the water, and there was a flash 
of steel followed by a cry or a whoop. In the confusion some struck at 
their own side. The corkscrew of Smee got Tootles in the fourth rib, but 
he was himself pinked in turn by Curly. Farther from the rock Starkey 


was pressing Slightly and the twins hard. 

Where all this time was Peter? He was seeking bigger game. 

The others were all brave boys, and they must not be blamed for 
backing from the pirate captain. His iron claw made a circle of dead 
water round him, from which they fled like affrighted fishes. 

But there was one who did not fear him: there was one prepared to 
enter that circle. 

Strangely, it was not in the water that they met. Hook rose to the rock 
to breathe, and at the same moment Peter scaled it on the opposite side. 
The rock was slippery as a ball, and they had to crawl rather than climb. 
Neither knew that the other was coming. Each feeling for a grip met the 
other’s arm: in surprise they raised their heads; their faces were almost 
touching; so they met. 

Some of the greatest heroes have confessed that just before they fell to 
they had a sinking. Had it been so with Peter at that moment I would 
admit it. After all, this was the only man that the Sea-Cook had feared. 
But Peter had no sinking, he had one feeling only, gladness; and he 
gnashed his pretty teeth with joy. Quick as thought he snatched a knife 
from Hook’s belt and was about to drive it home, when he saw that he 
was higher up the rock than his foe. It would not have been fighting fair. 
He gave the pirate a hand to help him up. 

It was then that Hook bit him. 

Not the pain of this but its unfairness was what dazed Peter. It made 
him quite helpless. He could only stare, horrified. Every child is affected 
thus the first time he is treated unfairly. All he thinks he has a right to 
when he comes to you to be yours is fairness. After you have been unfair 
to him he will love you again, but he will never afterwards be quite the 
same boy. No one ever gets over the first unfairness; no one except 
Peter. He often met it, but he always forgot it. I suppose that was the 
real difference between him and all the rest. 

So when he met it now it was like the first time; and he could just 
stare, helpless. Twice the iron hand clawed him. 

A few minutes afterwards the other boys saw Hook in the water 
striking wildly for the ship; no elation on his pestilent face now, only 
white fear, for the crocodile was in dogged pursuit of him. On ordinary 
occasions the boys would have swum alongside cheering; but now they 
were uneasy, for they had lost both Peter and Wendy, and were scouring 


the lagoon for them, calling them by name. They found the dinghy and 
went home in it, shouting “Peter, Wendy” as they went, but no answer 
came save mocking laughter from the mermaids. “They must be 
swimming back or flying,” the boys concluded. They were not very 
anxious, they had such faith in Peter. They chuckled, boylike, because 
they would be late for bed; and it was all mother Wendy’s fault! 

When their voices died away there came cold silence over the lagoon, 
and then a feeble cry. 

“Help, help!” 

Two small figures were beating against the rock; the girl had fainted 
and lay on the boy’s arm. With a last effort Peter pulled her up the rock 
and then lay down beside her. Even as he also fainted he saw that the 
water was rising. He knew that they would soon be drowned, but he 
could do no more. 

As they lay side by side a mermaid caught Wendy by the feet, and 
began pulling her softly into the water. Peter, feeling her slip from him, 
woke with a start, and was just in time to draw her back. But he had to 
tell her the truth. 

“We are on the rock, Wendy,” he said, “but it is growing smaller. Soon 
the water will be over it.” 

She did not understand even now. 

“We must go,” she said, almost brightly. 

“Yes,” he answered faintly. 

“Shall we swim or fly, Peter?” 

He had to tell her. 

“Do you think you could swim or fly as far as the island, Wendy, 
without my help?” 

She had to admit that she was too tired. 

He moaned. 

“What is it?” she asked, anxious about him at once. 

“T can’t help you, Wendy. Hook wounded me. I can neither fly nor 
swim.” 

“Do you mean we shall both be drowned?” 

“Look how the water is rising.” 

They put their hands over their eyes to shut out the sight. They 
thought they would soon be no more. As they sat thus something 
brushed against Peter as light as a kiss, and stayed there, as if saying 


timidly, “Can I be of any use?” 

It was the tail of a kite, which Michael had made some days before. It 
had torn itself out of his hand and floated away. 

“Michael’s kite,” Peter said without interest, but next moment he had 
seized the tail, and was pulling the kite toward him. 
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“Tt lifted Michael off the ground,” he cried; “why should it not carry 
you?” 

“Both of us!” 

“Tt can’t lift two; Michael and Curly tried.” 

“Let us draw lots,” Wendy said bravely. 

“And you a lady; never.” Already he had tied the tail round her. She 
clung to him; she refused to go without him; but with a “Good-bye, 
Wendy,” he pushed her from the rock; and in a few minutes she was 
borne out of his sight. Peter was alone on the lagoon. 

The rock was very small now; soon it would be submerged. Pale rays 
of light tiptoed across the waters; and by and by there was to be heard a 
sound at once the most musical and the most melancholy in the world: 
the mermaids calling to the moon. 

Peter was not quite like other boys; but he was afraid at last. A tremor 
ran through him, like a shudder passing over the sea; but on the sea one 
shudder follows another till there are hundreds of them, and Peter felt 
just the one. Next moment he was standing erect on the rock again, with 
that smile on his face and a drum beating within him. It was saying, “To 
die will be an awfully big adventure.” 


CHAPTER IX 


THE NEVER BIRD 


The last sounds Peter heard before he was quite alone were the 
mermaids retiring one by one to their bedchambers under the sea. He 
was too far away to hear their doors shut; but every door in the coral 
caves where they live rings a tiny bell when it opens or closes (as in all 
the nicest houses on the mainland), and he heard the bells. 

Steadily the waters rose till they were nibbling at his feet; and to pass 
the time until they made their final gulp, he watched the only thing 
moving on the lagoon. He thought it was a piece of floating paper, 
perhaps part of the kite, and wondered idly how long it would take to 
drift ashore. 

Presently he noticed as an odd thing that it was undoubtedly out upon 
the lagoon with some definite purpose, for it was fighting the tide, and 
sometimes winning; and when it won, Peter, always sympathetic to the 
weaker side, could not help clapping; it was such a gallant piece of 
paper. 

It was not really a piece of paper; it was the Never bird, making 
desperate efforts to reach Peter on her nest. By working her wings, in a 
way she had learned since the nest fell into the water, she was able to 
some extent to guide her strange craft, but by the time Peter recognised 
her she was very exhausted. She had come to save him, to give him her 
nest, though there were eggs in it. I rather wonder at the bird, for 
though he had been nice to her, he had also sometimes tormented her. I 
can suppose only that, like Mrs. Darling and the rest of them, she was 
melted because he had all his first teeth. 

She called out to him what she had come for, and he called out to her 
what was she doing there; but of course neither of them understood the 
other’s language. In fanciful stories people can talk to the birds freely, 
and I wish for the moment I could pretend that this was such a story, 
and say that Peter replied intelligently to the Never bird; but truth is 
best, and I want to tell only what really happened. Well, not only could 
they not understand each other, but they forgot their manners. 


“I—want—you—to—get—into—the—nest,” the bird called, speaking 
as slowly and distinctly as possible, “and—then—you—can—drift— 
ashore, but—I—am—too—tired—to—bring—it—any—nearer—so—you 
—must—try—to—swim—to—it.” 

“What are you quacking about?” Peter answered. “Why don’t you let 
the nest drift as usual?” 

“JI—want—you—” the bird said, and repeated it all over. 

Then Peter tried slow and distinct. 

“What—are—you—quacking—about?” and so on. 

The Never bird became irritated; they have very short tempers. 

“You dunderheaded little jay,” she screamed, “why don’t you do as I 
tell you?” 

Peter felt that she was calling him names, and at a venture he retorted 
hotly: 

“So are you!” 

Then rather curiously they both snapped out the same remark. 

“Shut up!” 

“Shut up!” 

Nevertheless the bird was determined to save him if she could, and by 
one last mighty effort she propelled the nest against the rock. Then up 
she flew; deserting her eggs, so as to make her meaning clear. 

Then at last he understood, and clutched the nest and waved his 
thanks to the bird as she fluttered overhead. It was not to receive his 
thanks, however, that she hung there in the sky; it was not even to 
watch him get into the nest; it was to see what he did with her eggs. 

There were two large white eggs, and Peter lifted them up and 
reflected. The bird covered her face with her wings, so as not to see the 
last of them; but she could not help peeping between the feathers. 

I forget whether I have told you that there was a stave on the rock, 
driven into it by some buccaneers of long ago to mark the site of buried 
treasure. The children had discovered the glittering hoard, and when in 
mischievous mood used to fling showers of moidores, diamonds, pearls 
and pieces of eight to the gulls, who pounced upon them for food, and 
then flew away, raging at the scurvy trick that had been played upon 
them. The stave was still there, and on it Starkey had hung his hat, a 
deep tarpaulin, watertight, with a broad brim. Peter put the eggs into 
this hat and set it on the lagoon. It floated beautifully. 


The Never bird saw at once what he was up to, and screamed her 
admiration of him; and, alas, Peter crowed his agreement with her. Then 
he got into the nest, reared the stave in it as a mast, and hung up his 
shirt for a sail. At the same moment the bird fluttered down upon the 
hat and once more sat snugly on her eggs. She drifted in one direction, 
and he was borne off in another, both cheering. 

Of course when Peter landed he beached his barque in a place where 
the bird would easily find it; but the hat was such a great success that 
she abandoned the nest. It drifted about till it went to pieces, and often 
Starkey came to the shore of the lagoon, and with many bitter feelings 
watched the bird sitting on his hat. As we shall not see her again, it may 
be worth mentioning here that all Never birds now build in that shape of 
nest, with a broad brim on which the youngsters take an airing. 

Great were the rejoicings when Peter reached the home under the 
ground almost as soon as Wendy, who had been carried hither and 
thither by the kite. Every boy had adventures to tell; but perhaps the 
biggest adventure of all was that they were several hours late for bed. 
This so inflated them that they did various dodgy things to get staying 
up still longer, such as demanding bandages; but Wendy, though 
glorying in having them all home again safe and sound, was scandalised 
by the lateness of the hour, and cried, “To bed, to bed,” in a voice that 
had to be obeyed. Next day, however, she was awfully tender, and gave 
out bandages to every one, and they played till bed-time at limping 
about and carrying their arms in slings. 


CHAPTER X 


THE HAPPY HOME 


One important result of the brush on the lagoon was that it made the 
redskins their friends. Peter had saved Tiger Lily from a dreadful fate, 
and now there was nothing she and her braves would not do for him. All 
night they sat above, keeping watch over the home under the ground 
and awaiting the big attack by the pirates which obviously could not be 
much longer delayed. Even by day they hung about, smoking the pipe of 
peace, and looking almost as if they wanted tit-bits to eat. 

They called Peter the Great White Father, prostrating themselves 
before him; and he liked this tremendously, so that it was not really 
good for him. 

“The great white father,” he would say to them in a very lordly 
manner, as they grovelled at his feet, “is glad to see the Piccaninny 
watriors protecting his wigwam from the pirates.” 

“Me Tiger Lily,” that lovely creature would reply, “Peter Pan save me, 
me his velly nice friend. Me no let pirates hurt him.” 

She was far too pretty to cringe in this way, but Peter thought it his 
due, and he would answer condescendingly, “It is good. Peter Pan has 
spoken.” 

Always when he said, “Peter Pan has spoken,” it meant that they must 
now shut up, and they accepted it humbly in that spirit; but they were 
by no means so respectful to the other boys, whom they looked upon as 
just ordinary braves. They said “How-do?” to them, and things like that; 
and what annoyed the boys was that Peter seemed to think this all right. 

Secretly Wendy sympathised with them a little, but she was far too 
loyal a housewife to listen to any complaints against father. “Father 
knows best,” she always said, whatever her private opinion must be. Her 
private opinion was that the redskins should not call her a squaw. 

We have now reached the evening that was to be known among them 
as the Night of Nights, because of its adventures and their upshot. The 
day, as if quietly gathering its forces, had been almost uneventful, and 
now the redskins in their blankets were at their posts above, while, 


below, the children were having their evening meal; all except Peter, 
who had gone out to get the time. The way you got the time on the 
island was to find the crocodile, and then stay near him till the clock 
struck. 

This meal happened to be a make-believe tea, and they sat round the 
board, guzzling in their greed; and really, what with their chatter and 
recriminations, the noise, as Wendy said, was positively deafening. To be 
sure, she did not mind noise, but she simply would not have them 
grabbing things, and then excusing themselves by saying that Tootles 
had pushed their elbow. There was a fixed rule that they must never hit 
back at meals, but should refer the matter of dispute to Wendy by raising 
the right arm politely and saying, “I complain of so-and-so”; but what 
usually happened was that they forgot to do this or did it too much. 

“Silence,” cried Wendy when for the twentieth time she had told them 
that they were not all to speak at once. “Is your mug empty, Slightly 
darling?” 

“Not quite empty, mummy,” Slightly said, after looking into an 
imaginary mug. 

“He hasn’t even begun to drink his milk,” Nibs interposed. 

This was telling, and Slightly seized his chance. 

“T complain of Nibs,” he cried promptly. 

John, however, had held up his hand first. 

“Well, John?” 

“May I sit in Peter’s chair, as he is not here?” 

“Sit in father’s chair, John!” Wendy was scandalised. “Certainly not.” 

“He is not really our father,” John answered. “He didn’t even know 
how a father does till I showed him.” 

This was grumbling. “We complain of John,” cried the twins. 

Tootles held up his hand. He was so much the humblest of them, 
indeed he was the only humble one, that Wendy was specially gentle 
with him. 

“T don’t suppose,” Tootles said diffidently, “that I could be father.” 

“No, Tootles.” 

Once Tootles began, which was not very often, he had a silly way of 
going on. 

“As I can’t be father,” he said heavily, “I don’t suppose, Michael, you 
would let me be baby?” 


“No, I won’t,” Michael rapped out. He was already in his basket. 

“As I can’t be baby,” Tootles said, getting heavier and heavier, “do you 
think I could be a twin?” 

“No, indeed,” replied the twins; “it’s awfully difficult to be a twin.” 

“As I can’t be anything important,” said Tootles, “would any of you 
like to see me do a trick?” 

“No,” they all replied. 

Then at last he stopped. “I hadn’t really any hope,” he said. 

The hateful telling broke out again. 

“Slightly is coughing on the table.” 

“The twins began with cheese-cakes.” 

“Curly is taking both butter and honey.” 

“Nibs is speaking with his mouth full.” 

“T complain of the twins.” 

“T complain of Curly.” 

“T complain of Nibs.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” cried Wendy, “I’m sure I sometimes think that 
spinsters are to be envied.” 

She told them to clear away, and sat down to her work-basket, a 
heavy load of stockings and every knee with a hole in it as usual. 

“Wendy,” remonstrated Michael, “I’m too big for a cradle.” 

“IT must have somebody in a cradle,” she said almost tartly, “and you 
are the littlest. A cradle is such a nice homely thing to have about a 
house.” 

While she sewed they played around her; such a group of happy faces 
and dancing limbs lit up by that romantic fire. It had become a very 
familiar scene this in the home under the ground, but we are looking on 
it for the last time. 

There was a step above, and Wendy, you may be sure, was the first to 
recognise it. 

“Children, I hear your father’s step. He likes you to meet him at the 
door.” 

Above, the redskins crouched before Peter. 

“Watch well, braves. I have spoken.” 

And then, as so often before, the gay children dragged him from his 
tree. As so often before, but never again. 

He had brought nuts for the boys as well as the correct time for 


Wendy. 

“Peter, you just spoil them, you know,” Wendy simpered. 

“Ah, old lady,” said Peter, hanging up his gun. 

“Tt was me told him mothers are called old lady,” Michael whispered 
to Curly. 

“T complain of Michael,” said Curly instantly. 

The first twin came to Peter. “Father, we want to dance.” 

“Dance away, my little man,” said Peter, who was in high good 
humour. 

“But we want you to dance.” 

Peter was really the best dancer among them, but he pretended to be 
scandalised. 

“Me! My old bones would rattle!” 

“And mummy too.” 

“What!” cried Wendy, “the mother of such an armful, dance!” 

“But on a Saturday night,” Slightly insinuated. 

It was not really Saturday night, at least it may have been, for they 
had long lost count of the days; but always if they wanted to do anything 
special they said this was Saturday night, and then they did it. 

“Of course it is Saturday night, Peter,” Wendy said, relenting. 

“People of our figure, Wendy!” 

“But it is only among our own progeny.” 

“True, true.” 

So they were told they could dance, but they must put on their 
nighties first. 

“Ah, old lady,” Peter said aside to Wendy, warming himself by the fire 
and looking down at her as she sat turning a heel, “there is nothing more 
pleasant of an evening for you and me when the day’s toil is over than to 
rest by the fire with the little ones near by.” 

“Tt is sweet, Peter, isn’t it?” Wendy said, frightfully gratified. “Peter, I 
think Curly has your nose.” 

“Michael takes after you.” 

She went to him and put her hand on his shoulder. 

“Dear Peter,” she said, “with such a large family, of course, I have now 
passed my best, but you don’t want to change me, do you?” 

“No, Wendy.” 

Certainly he did not want a change, but he looked at her 


uncomfortably, blinking, you know, like one not sure whether he was 
awake or asleep. 

“Peter, what is it?” 

“T was just thinking,” he said, a little scared. “It is only make-believe, 
isn’t it, that I am their father?” 

“Oh yes,” Wendy said primly. 

“You see,” he continued apologetically, “it would make me seem so 
old to be their real father.” 

“But they are ours, Peter, yours and mine.” 

“But not really, Wendy?” he asked anxiously. 

“Not if you don’t wish it,” she replied; and she distinctly heard his sigh 
of relief. “Peter,” she asked, trying to speak firmly, “what are your exact 
feelings to me?” 

“Those of a devoted son, Wendy.” 

“T thought so,” she said, and went and sat by herself at the extreme 
end of the room. 

“You are so queer,” he said, frankly puzzled, “and Tiger Lily is just the 
same. There is something she wants to be to me, but she says it is not my 
mother.” 

“No, indeed, it is not,” Wendy replied with frightful emphasis. Now 
we know why she was prejudiced against the redskins. 

“Then what is it?” 

“Tt isn’t for a lady to tell.” 

“Oh, very well,” Peter said, a little nettled. “Perhaps Tinker Bell will 
tell me.” 

“Oh yes, Tinker Bell will tell you,” Wendy retorted scornfully. “She is 
an abandoned little creature.” 

Here Tink, who was in her bedroom, eavesdropping, squeaked out 
something impudent. 

“She says she glories in being abandoned,” Peter interpreted. 

He had a sudden idea. “Perhaps Tink wants to be my mother?” 

“You silly ass!” cried Tinker Bell in a passion. 

She had said it so often that Wendy needed no translation. 

“T almost agree with her,” Wendy snapped. Fancy Wendy snapping! 
But she had been much tried, and she little knew what was to happen 
before the night was out. If she had known she would not have snapped. 

None of them knew. Perhaps it was best not to know. Their ignorance 


gave them one more glad hour; and as it was to be their last hour on the 
island, let us rejoice that there were sixty glad minutes in it. They sang 
and danced in their night-gowns. Such a deliciously creepy song it was, 
in which they pretended to be frightened at their own shadows, little 
witting that so soon shadows would close in upon them, from whom 
they would shrink in real fear. So uproariously gay was the dance, and 
how they buffeted each other on the bed and out of it! It was a pillow 
fight rather than a dance, and when it was finished, the pillows insisted 
on one bout more, like partners who know that they may never meet 
again. The stories they told, before it was time for Wendy’s good-night 
story! Even Slightly tried to tell a story that night, and the beginning was 
so fearfully dull that it appalled not only the others but himself, and he 
said happily: “Yes, it is a dull beginning. I say, let us pretend that it is 
the end.” 

And then at last they all got into bed for Wendy’s story, the story they 
loved best, the story Peter hated. Usually when she began to tell this 
story, he left the room or put his hands over his ears; and possibly if he 
had done either of those things this time they might all still be on the 
island. But to-night he remained on his stool; and we shall see what 
happened. 


CHAPTER XI 


WENDY’S STORY 


“Listen, then,” said Wendy, settling down to her story, with Michael at 
her feet and seven boys in the bed. “There was once a gentleman——” 

“T had rather he had been a lady,” Curly said. 

“I wish he had been a white rat,” said Nibs. 

“Quiet,” their mother admonished them. “There was a lady also, and 

“O mummy,” cried the first twin, “you mean that there is a lady also, 
don’t you? She is not dead, is she?” 

“Oh no.” 

“Tam awfully glad she isn’t dead,” said Tootles. “Are you glad, John?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“Are you glad, Nibs?” 

“Rather.” 

“Are you glad, Twins?” 

“We are just glad.” 

“Oh dear,” sighed Wendy. 

“Little less noise there,” Peter called out, determined that she should 
have fair play, however beastly a story it might be in his opinion. 
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“T knew them,” John said, to annoy the others. 


“T think I knew them,” said Michael rather doubtfully. 

“They were married, you know,” explained Wendy, “and what do you 
think they had?” 

“White rats!” cried Nibs, inspired. 

“No.” 

“It’s awfully puzzling,” said Tootles, who knew the story by heart. 

“Quiet, Tootles. They had three descendants.” 

“What is descendants?” 

“Well, you are one, Twin.” 

“Do you hear that, John? I am a descendant.” 

“Descendants are only children,” said John. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” sighed Wendy. “Now these three children had a 
faithful nurse called Nana; but Mr. Darling was angry with her and 
chained her up in the yard, and so all the children flew away.” 

“Tt’s an awfully good story,” said Nibs. 

“They flew away,” Wendy continued, “to the Neverland, where the 
lost children are.” 

“T just thought they did,” Curly broke in excitedly. “I don’t know how 
it is, but I just thought they did!” 

“O Wendy,” cried Tootles, “was one of the lost children called 
Tootles?” 

“Yes, he was.” 

“T am in a story. Hurrah, I am in a story, Nibs.” 

“Hush. Now I want you to consider the feelings of the unhappy 
parents with all their children flown away.” 

“Oo!” they all moaned, though they were not really considering the 
feelings of the unhappy parents one jot. 

“Think of the empty beds!” 

“Oo!” 

“Tt’s awfully sad,” the first twin said cheerfully. 

“T don’t see how it can have a happy ending,” said the second twin. 
“Do you, Nibs?” 

“Tm frightfully anxious.” 

“If you knew how great is a mother’s love,” Wendy told them 
triumphantly, “you would have no fear.” She had now come to the part 
that Peter hated. 

“T do like a mother’s love,” said Tootles, hitting Nibs with a pillow. 


“Do you like a mother’s love, Nibs?” 

“T do just,” said Nibs, hitting back. 

“You see,” Wendy said complacently, “our heroine knew that the 
mother would always leave the window open for her children to fly back 
by; so they stayed away for years and had a lovely time.” 

“Did they ever go back?” 

“Let us now,” said Wendy, bracing herself up for her finest effort, 
“take a peep into the future”; and they all gave themselves the twist that 
makes peeps into the future easier. “Years have rolled by, and who is 
this elegant lady of uncertain age alighting at London Station?” 

“O Wendy, who is she?” cried Nibs, every bit as excited as if he didn’t 
know. 

“Can it be—yes—no—it is—the fair Wendy!” 

“Oh!” 

“And who are the two noble portly figures accompanying her, now 
grown to man’s estate? Can they be John and Michael? They are!” 

“Oh!” 

“ “See, dear brothers,’ says Wendy, pointing upwards, “ ‘there is the 
window still standing open. Ah, now we are rewarded for our sublime 
faith in a mother’s love.’ So up they flew to their mummy and daddy, 
and pen cannot describe the happy scene, over which we draw a veil.” 

That was the story, and they were as pleased with it as the fair 
narrator herself. Everything just as it should be, you see. Off we skip like 
the most heartless things in the world, which is what children are, but so 
attractive; and we have an entirely selfish time, and then when we have 
need of special attention we nobly return for it, confident that we shall 
be rewarded instead of smacked. 

So great indeed was their faith in a mother’s love that they felt they 
could afford to be callous for a bit longer. 

But there was one there who knew better, and when Wendy finished 
he uttered a hollow groan. 

“What is it, Peter?” she cried, running to him, thinking he was ill. She 
felt him solicitously, lower down than his chest. “Where is it, Peter?” 

“Tt isn’t that kind of pain,” Peter replied darkly. 

“Then what kind is it?” 

“Wendy, you are wrong about mothers.” 

They all gathered round him in affright, so alarming was his agitation; 


and with a fine candour he told them what he had hitherto concealed. 

“Long ago,” he said, “I thought like you that my mother would always 
keep the window open for me, so I stayed away for moons and moons 
and moons, and then flew back; but the window was barred, for mother 
had forgotten all about me, and there was another little boy sleeping in 
my bed.” 

I am not sure that this was true, but Peter thought it was true; and it 
scared them. 

“Are you sure mothers are like that?” 

“yess” 

So this was the truth about mothers. The toads! 

Still it is best to be careful; and no one knows so quickly as a child 
when he should give in. “Wendy, let us go home,” cried John and 
Michael together. 

“Yes,” she said, clutching them. 

“Not to-night?” asked the lost boys bewildered. They knew in what 
they called their hearts that one can get on quite well without a mother, 
and that it is only the mothers who think you can’t. 

“At once,” Wendy replied resolutely, for the horrible thought had 
come to her: “Perhaps mother is in half mourning by this time.” 

This dread made her forgetful of what must be Peter’s feelings, and 
she said to him rather sharply, “Peter, will you make the necessary 
arrangements?” 

“If you wish it,” he replied, as coolly as if she had asked him to pass 
the nuts. 

Not so much as a sorry-to-lose-you between them! If she did not mind 
the parting, he was going to show her, was Peter, that neither did he. 

But of course he cared very much; and he was so full of wrath against 
grown-ups, who, as usual, were spoiling everything, that as soon as he 
got inside his tree he breathed intentionally quick short breaths at the 
rate of about five to a second. He did this because there is a saying in the 
Neverland that, every time you breathe, a grown-up dies; and Peter was 
killing them off vindictively as fast as possible. 

Then having given the necessary instructions to the redskins he 
returned to the home, where an unworthy scene had been enacted in his 
absence. Panic-stricken at the thought of losing Wendy the lost boys had 
advanced upon her threateningly. 


“Tt will be worse than before she came,” they cried. 

“We shan’t let her go.” 

“Let’s keep her prisoner.” 

“Ay, chain her up.” 

In her extremity an instinct told her to which of them to turn. 

“Tootles,” she cried, “I appeal to you.” 

Was it not strange? she appealed to Tootles, quite the silliest one. 

Grandly, however, did Tootles respond. For that one moment he 
dropped his silliness and spoke with dignity. 

“T am just Tootles,” he said, “and nobody minds me. But the first who 
does not behave to Wendy like an English gentleman I will blood him 
severely.” 

He drew his hanger; and for that instant his sun was at noon. The 
others held back uneasily. Then Peter returned, and they saw at once 
that they would get no support from him. He would keep no girl in the 
Neverland against her will. 

“Wendy,” he said, striding up and down, “I have asked the redskins to 
guide you through the wood, as flying tires you so.” 

“Thank you, Peter.” 

“Then,” he continued, in the short sharp voice of one accustomed to 
be obeyed, “Tinker Bell will take you across the sea. Wake her, Nibs.” 

Nibs had to knock twice before he got an answer, though Tink had 
really been sitting up in bed listening for some time. 

“Who are you? How dare you? Go away,” she cried. 

“You are to get up, Tink,” Nibs called, “and take Wendy on a journey.” 

Of course Tink had been delighted to hear that Wendy was going; but 
she was jolly well determined not to be her courier, and she said so in 
still more offensive language. Then she pretended to be asleep again. 

“She says she won’t!” Nibs exclaimed, aghast at such insubordination, 
whereupon Peter went sternly toward the young lady’s chamber. 

“Tink,” he rapped out, “if you don’t get up and dress at once I will 
open the curtains, and then we shall all see you in your negligée.” 

This made her leap to the floor. “Who said I wasn’t getting up?” she 
cried. 

In the meantime the boys were gazing very forlornly at Wendy, now 
equipped with John and Michael for the journey. By this time they were 
dejected, not merely because they were about to lose her, but also 


because they felt that she was going off to something nice to which they 
had not been invited. Novelty was beckoning to them as usual. Crediting 
them with a nobler feeling Wendy melted. 

“Dear ones,” she said, “if you will all come with me I feel almost sure I 
can get my father and mother to adopt you.” 

The invitation was meant specially for Peter, but each of the boys was 
thinking exclusively of himself, and at once they jumped with joy. 

“But won’t they think us rather a handful?” Nibs asked in the middle 
of his jump. 

“Oh no,” said Wendy, rapidly thinking it out, “it will only mean 
having a few beds in the drawing-room; they can be hidden behind 
screens on first Thursdays.” 

“Peter, can we go?” they all cried imploringly. They took it for granted 
that if they went he would go also, but really they scarcely cared. Thus 
children are ever ready, when novelty knocks, to desert their dearest 
ones. 

“All right,” Peter replied with a bitter smile, and immediately they 
rushed to get their things. 

“And now, Peter,” Wendy said, thinking she had put everything right, 
“Tam going to give you your medicine before you go.” She loved to give 
them medicine, and undoubtedly gave them too much. Of course it was 
only water, but it was out of a bottle, and she always shook the bottle 
and counted the drops, which gave it a certain medicinal quality. On this 
occasion, however, she did not give Peter his draught, for just as she had 
prepared it, she saw a look on his face that made her heart sink. 

“Get your things, Peter,” she cried, shaking. 

“No,” he answered, pretending indifference, “I am not going with you, 
Wendy.” 

“Yes, Peter.” 

“No.” 

To show that her departure would leave him unmoved, he skipped up 
and down the room, playing gaily on his heartless pipes. She had to run 
about after him, though it was rather undignified. 

“To find your mother,” she coaxed. 

Now, if Peter had ever quite had a mother, he no longer missed her. 
He could do very well without one. He had thought them out, and 
remembered only their bad points. 


“No, no,” he told Wendy decisively; “perhaps she would say I was old, 
and I just want always to be a little boy and to have fun.” 

“But, Peter——” 

“No.” 

And so the others had to be told. 

“Peter isn’t coming.” 

Peter not coming! They gazed blankly at him, their sticks over their 
backs, and on each stick a bundle. Their first thought was that if Peter 
was not going he had probably changed his mind about letting them go. 

But he was far too proud for that. “If you find your mothers,” he said 
darkly, “I hope you will like them.” 

The awful cynicism of this made an uncomfortable impression, and 
most of them began to look rather doubtful. After all, their faces said, 
were they not noodles to want to go? 

“Now then,” cried Peter, “no fuss, no blubbering; good-bye Wendy”; 
and he held out his hand cheerily, quite as if they must really go now, 
for he had something important to do. 

She had to take his hand, as there was no indication that he would 
prefer a thimble. 

“You will remember about changing your flannels, Peter?” she said, 
lingering over him. She was always so particular about their flannels. 
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“And you will take your medicine?” 

“Yes.” 

That seemed to be everything, and an awkward pause followed. Peter, 
however, was not the kind that breaks down before people. “Are you 
ready, Tinker Bell?” he called out. 

“Ay! ay!” 

“Then lead the way.” 

Tink darted up the nearest tree; but no one followed her, for it was at 
this moment that the pirates made their dreadful attack upon the 
redskins. Above, where all had been so still, the air was rent with shrieks 
and the clash of steel. Below, there was dead silence. Mouths opened and 
remained open. Wendy fell on her knees, but her arms were extended 
toward Peter. All arms were extended to him, as if suddenly blown in his 
direction; they were beseeching him mutely not to desert them. As for 
Peter, he seized his sword, the same he thought he had slain Barbecue 


with, and the lust of battle was in his eye. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE CHILDREN ARE CARRIED OFF 


The pirate attack had been a complete surprise: a sure proof that the 
unscrupulous Hook had conducted it improperly, for to surprise redskins 
fairly is beyond the wit of the white man. 

By all the unwritten laws of savage warfare it is always the redskin 
who attacks, and with the wiliness of his race he does it just before the 
dawn, at which time he knows the courage of the whites to be at its 
lowest ebb. The white men have in the meantime made a rude stockade 
on the summit of yonder undulating ground, at the foot of which a 
stream runs, for it is destruction to be too far from water. There they 
await the onslaught, the inexperienced ones clutching their revolvers 
and treading on twigs, but the old hands sleeping tranquilly until just 
before the dawn. Through the long black night the savage scouts 
wriggle, snake-like, among the grass without stirring a blade. The 
brushwood closes behind them as silently as sand into which a mole has 
dived. Not a sound is to be heard, save when they give vent to a 
wonderful imitation of the lonely call of the coyote. The cry is answered 
by other braves; and some of them do it even better than the coyotes, 
who are not very good at it. So the chill hours wear on, and the long 
suspense is horribly trying to the paleface who has to live through it for 
the first time; but to the trained hand those ghastly calls and still 
ghastlier silences are but an intimation of how the night is marching. 

That this was the usual procedure was so well-known to Hook that in 
disregarding it he cannot be excused on the plea of ignorance. 

The Piccaninnies, on their part, trusted implicitly to his honour, and 
their whole action of the night stands out in marked contrast to his. 
They left nothing undone that was consistent with the reputation of their 
tribe. With that alertness of the senses which is at once the marvel and 
despair of civilised peoples, they knew that the pirates were on the 
island from the moment one of them trod on a dry stick; and in an 
incredibly short space of time the coyote cries began. Every foot of 
ground between the spot where Hook had landed his forces and the 


home under the trees was stealthily examined by braves wearing their 
mocassins with the heels in front. They found only one hillock with a 
stream at its base, so that Hook had no choice; here he must establish 
himself and wait for just before the dawn. Everything being thus mapped 
out with almost diabolical cunning, the main body of the redskins folded 
their blankets around them, and in the phlegmatic manner that is to 
them the pearl of manhood squatted above the children’s home, 
awaiting the cold moment when they should deal pale death. 

Here dreaming, though wide-awake, of the exquisite tortures to which 
they were to put him at break of day, those confiding savages were 
found by the treacherous Hook. From the accounts afterwards supplied 
by such of the scouts as escaped the carnage, he does not seem even to 
have paused at the rising ground, though it is certain that in that grey 
light he must have seen it: no thought of waiting to be attacked appears 
from first to last to have visited his subtle mind; he would not even hold 
off till the night was nearly spent; on he pounded with no policy but to 
fall to. What could the bewildered scouts do, masters as they were of 
every war-like artifice save this one, but trot helplessly after him, 
exposing themselves fatally to view, the while they gave pathetic 
utterance to the coyote cry. 

Around the brave Tiger Lily were a dozen of her stoutest warriors, and 
they suddenly saw the perfidious pirates bearing down upon them. Fell 
from their eyes then the film through which they had looked at victory. 
No more would they torture at the stake. For them the happy hunting- 
grounds now. They knew it; but as their fathers’ sons they acquitted 
themselves. Even then they had time to gather in a phalanx that would 
have been hard to break had they risen quickly, but this they were 
forbidden to do by the traditions of their race. It is written that the noble 
savage must never express surprise in the presence of the white. Thus 
terrible as the sudden appearance of the pirates must have been to them, 
they remained stationary for a moment, not a muscle moving; as if the 
foe had come by invitation. Then, indeed, the tradition gallantly upheld, 
they seized their weapons, and the air was torn with the war-cry; but it 
was now too late. 

It is no part of ours to describe what was a massacre rather than a 
fight. Thus perished many of the flower of the Piccaninny tribe. Not all 
unavenged did they die, for with Lean Wolf fell Alf Mason, to disturb the 


Spanish Main no more, and among others who bit the dust were Geo. 
Scourie, Chas. Turley, and the Alsatian Foggerty. Turley fell to the 
tomahawk of the terrible Panther, who ultimately cut a way through the 
pirates with Tiger Lily and a small remnant of the tribe. 

To what extent Hook is to blame for his tactics on this occasion is for 
the historian to decide. Had he waited on the rising ground till the 
proper hour he and his men would probably have been butchered; and 
in judging him it is only fair to take this into account. What he should 
perhaps have done was to acquaint his opponents that he proposed to 
follow a new method. On the other hand this, as destroying the element 
of surprise, would have made his strategy of no avail, so that the whole 
question is beset with difficulties. One cannot at least withhold a 
reluctant admiration for the wit that had conceived so bold a scheme, 
and the fell genius with which it was carried out. 

What were his own feelings about himself at that triumphant moment? 
Fain would his dogs have known, as breathing heavily and wiping their 
cutlasses, they gathered at a discreet distance from his hook, and 
squinted through their ferret eyes at this extraordinary man. Elation 
must have been in his heart, but his face did not reflect it: ever a dark 
and solitary enigma, he stood aloof from his followers in spirit as in 
substance. 

The night’s work was not yet over, for it was not the redskins he had 
come out to destroy; they were but the bees to be smoked, so that he 
should get at the honey. It was Pan he wanted, Pan and Wendy and their 
band, but chiefly Pan. 

Peter was such a small boy that one tends to wonder at the man’s 
hatred of him. True he had flung Hook’s arm to the crocodile, but even 
this and the increased insecurity of life to which it led, owing to the 
crocodile’s pertinacity, hardly account for a vindictiveness so relentless 
and malignant. The truth is that there was a something about Peter 
which goaded the pirate captain to frenzy. It was not his courage, it was 
not his engaging appearance, it was not—. There is no beating about the 
bush, for we know quite well what it was, and have got to tell. It was 
Peter’s cockiness. 

This had got on Hook’s nerves; it made his iron claw twitch, and at 
night it disturbed him like an insect. While Peter lived, the tortured man 
felt that he was a lion in a cage into which a sparrow had come. 


The question now was how to get down the trees, or how to get his 
dogs down? He ran his greedy eyes over them, searching for the thinnest 
ones. They wriggled uncomfortably, for they knew he would not scruple 
to ram them down with poles. 

In the meantime, what of the boys? We have seen them at the first 
clang of weapons, turned as it were into stone figures, open-mouthed, all 
appealing with outstretched arms to Peter; and we return to them as 
their mouths close, and their arms fall to their sides. The pandemonium 
above has ceased almost as suddenly as it arose, passed like a fierce gust 
of wind; but they know that in the passing it has determined their fate. 

Which side had won? 

The pirates, listening avidly at the mouths of the trees, heard the 
question put by every boy, and alas, they also heard Peter’s answer. 

“If the redskins have won,” he said, “they will beat the tom-tom; it is 
always their sign of victory.” 

Now Smee had found the tom-tom, and was at that moment sitting on 
it. “You will never hear the tom-tom again,” he muttered, but inaudibly 
of course, for strict silence had been enjoined. To his amazement Hook 
signed to him to beat the tom-tom, and slowly there came to Smee an 
understanding of the dreadful wickedness of the order. Never, probably, 
had this simple man admired Hook so much. 

Twice Smee beat upon the instrument, and then stopped to listen 
gleefully. 

“The tom-tom,” the miscreants heard Peter cry; “an Indian victory!” 

The doomed children answered with a cheer that was music to the 
black hearts above, and almost immediately they repeated their good- 
byes to Peter. This puzzled the pirates, but all their other feelings were 
swallowed by a base delight that the enemy were about to come up the 
trees. They smirked at each other and rubbed their hands. Rapidly and 
silently Hook gave his orders: one man to each tree, and the others to 
arrange themselves in a line two yards apart. 


CHAPTER XIII 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN FAIRIES? 


The more quickly this horror is disposed of the better. The first to 
emerge from his tree was Curly. He rose out of it into the arms of Cecco, 
who flung him to Smee, who flung him to Starkey, who flung him to Bill 
Jukes, who flung him to Noodler, and so he was tossed from one to 
another till he fell at the feet of the black pirate. All the boys were 
plucked from their trees in this ruthless manner; and several of them 
were in the air at a time, like bales of goods flung from hand to hand. 

A different treatment was accorded to Wendy, who came last. With 
ironical politeness Hook raised his hat to her, and, offering her his arm, 
escorted her to the spot where the others were being gagged. He did it 
with such an air, he was so frightfully distingué, that she was too 
fascinated to cry out. She was only a little girl. 

Perhaps it is tell-tale to divulge that for a moment Hook entranced 
her, and we tell on her only because her slip led to strange results. Had 
she haughtily unhanded him (and we should have loved to write it of 
her), she would have been hurled through the air like the others, and 
then Hook would probably not have been present at the tying of the 
children; and had he not been at the tying he would not have discovered 
Slightly’s secret, and without the secret he could not presently have 
made his foul attempt on Peter’s life. 

They were tied to prevent their flying away, doubled up with their 
knees close to their ears; and for this job the black pirate had cut a rope 
into nine equal pieces. All went well with the trussing until Slightly’s 
turn came, when he was found to be like those irritating parcels that use 
up all the string in going round and leave no tags with which to tie a 
knot. The pirates kicked him in their rage, just as you kick the parcel 
(though in fairness you should kick the string); and strange to say it was 
Hook who told them to belay their violence. His lip was curled with 
malicious triumph. While his dogs were merely sweating because every 
time they tried to pack the unhappy lad tight in one part he bulged out 
in another, Hook’s master mind had gone far beneath Slightly’s surface, 


probing not for effects but for causes; and his exultation showed that he 
had found them. Slightly, white to the gills, knew that Hook had 
surprised his secret, which was this, that no boy so blown out could use 
a tree wherein an average man need stick. Poor Slightly, most wretched 
of all the children now, for he was in a panic about Peter, bitterly 
regretted what he had done. Madly addicted to the drinking of water 
when he was hot, he had swelled in consequence to his present girth, 
and instead of reducing himself to fit his tree he had, unknown to the 
others, whittled his tree to make it fit him. 

Sufficient of this Hook guessed to persuade him that Peter at last lay 
at his mercy, but no word of the dark design that now formed in the 
subterranean caverns of his mind crossed his lips; he merely signed that 
the captives were to be conveyed to the ship, and that he would be 
alone. 

How to convey them? Hunched up in their ropes they might indeed be 
rolled down hill like barrels, but most of the way lay through a morass. 
Again Hook’s genius surmounted difficulties. He indicated that the little 
house must be used as a conveyance. The children were flung into it, 
four stout pirates raised it on their shoulders, the others fell in behind, 
and singing the hateful pirate chorus the strange procession set off 
through the wood. I don’t know whether any of the children were 
crying; if so, the singing drowned the sound; but as the little house 
disappeared in the forest, a brave though tiny jet of smoke issued from 
its chimney as if defying Hook. 
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Hook saw it, and it did Peter a bad service. It dried up any trickle of 
pity for him that may have remained in the pirate’s infuriated breast. 
The first thing he did on finding himself alone in the fast falling night 


was to tiptoe to Slightly’s tree, and make sure that it provided him with 
a passage. Then for long he remained brooding; his hat of ill omen on 
the sward, so that a gentle breeze which had arisen might play 
refreshingly through his hair. Dark as were his thoughts his blue eyes 
were as soft as the periwinkle. Intently he listened for any sound from 
the nether world, but all was as silent below as above; the house under 
the ground seemed to be but one more empty tenement in the void. Was 
that boy asleep, or did he stand waiting at the foot of Slightly’s tree, 
with his dagger in his hand? 

There was no way of knowing, save by going down. Hook let his cloak 
slip softly to the ground, and then biting his lips till a lewd blood stood 
on them, he stepped into the tree. He was a brave man, but for a 
moment he had to stop there and wipe his brow, which was dripping 
like a candle. Then silently he let himself go into the unknown. 

He arrived unmolested at the foot of the shaft, and stood still again, 
biting at his breath, which had almost left him. As his eyes became 
accustomed to the dim light various objects in the home under the trees 
took shape; but the only one on which his greedy gaze rested, long 
sought for and found at last, was the great bed. On the bed lay Peter fast 
asleep. 

Unaware of the tragedy being enacted above, Peter had continued, for 
a little time after the children left, to play gaily on his pipes: no doubt 
rather a forlorn attempt to prove to himself that he did not care. Then he 
decided not to take his medicine, so as to grieve Wendy. Then he lay 
down on the bed outside the coverlet, to vex her still more; for she had 
always tucked them inside it, because you never know that you may not 
grow chilly at the turn of the night. Then he nearly cried; but it struck 
him how indignant she would be if he laughed instead; so he laughed a 
haughty laugh and fell asleep in the middle of it. 

Sometimes, though not often, he had dreams, and they were more 
painful than the dreams of other boys. For hours he could not be 
separated from these dreams, though he wailed piteously in them. They 
had to do, I think, with the riddle of his existence. At such times it had 
been Wendy’s custom to take him out of bed and sit with him on her lap, 
soothing him in dear ways of her own invention, and when he grew 
calmer to put him back to bed before he quite woke up, so that he 
should not know of the indignity to which she had subjected him. But on 


this occasion he had fallen at once into a dreamless sleep. One arm 
dropped over the edge of the bed, one leg was arched, and the 
unfinished part of his laugh was stranded on his mouth, which was open, 
showing the little pearls. 

Thus defenceless Hook found him. He stood silent at the foot of the 
tree looking across the chamber at his enemy. Did no feeling of 
compassion stir his sombre breast? The man was not wholly evil; he 
loved flowers (I have been told) and sweet music (he was himself no 
mean performer on the harpsichord); and, let it be frankly admitted, the 
idyllic nature of the scene shook him profoundly. Mastered by his better 
self he would have returned reluctantly up the tree, but for one thing. 

What stayed him was Peter’s impertinent appearance as he slept. The 
open mouth, the drooping arm, the arched knee: they were such a 
personification of cockiness as, taken together, will never again one may 
hope be presented to eyes so sensitive to their offensiveness. They 
steeled Hook’s heart. If his rage had broken him into a hundred pieces 
every one of them would have disregarded the incident, and leapt at the 
sleeper. 

Though a light from the one lamp shone dimly on the bed Hook stood 
in darkness himself, and at the first stealthy step forward he discovered 
an obstacle, the door of Slightly’s tree. It did not entirely fill the 
aperture, and he had been looking over it. Feeling for the catch, he 
found to his fury that it was low down, beyond his reach. To his 
disordered brain it seemed then that the irritating quality in Peter’s face 
and figure visibly increased, and he rattled the door and flung himself 
against it. Was his enemy to escape him after all? 

But what was that? The red in his eye had caught sight of Peter’s 
medicine standing on a ledge within easy reach. He fathomed what it 
was straightway, and immediately he knew that the sleeper was in his 
power. 

Lest he should be taken alive, Hook always carried about his person a 
dreadful drug, blended by himself of all the death-dealing rings that had 
come into his possession. These he had boiled down into a yellow liquid 
quite unknown to science, which was probably the most virulent poison 
in existence. 

Five drops of this he now added to Peter’s cup. His hand shook, but it 
was in exultation rather than in shame. As he did it he avoided glancing 


at the sleeper, but not lest pity should unnerve him; merely to avoid 
spilling. Then one long gloating look he cast upon his victim, and 
turning, wormed his way with difficulty up the tree. As he emerged at 
the top he looked the very spirit of evil breaking from its hole. Donning 
his hat at its most rakish angle, he wound his cloak around him, holding 
one end in front as if to conceal his person from the night, of which it 
was the blackest part, and muttering strangely to himself stole away 
through the trees. 

Peter slept on. The light guttered and went out, leaving the tenement 
in darkness; but still he slept. It must have been not less than ten o’clock 
by the crocodile, when he suddenly sat up in his bed, wakened by he 
knew not what. It was a soft cautious tapping on the door of his tree. 

Soft and cautious, but in that stillness it was sinister. Peter felt for his 
dagger till his hand gripped it. Then he spoke. 

“Who is that?” 

For long there was no answer: then again the knock. 

“Who are you?” 

No answer. 

He was thrilled, and he loved being thrilled. In two strides he reached 
his door. Unlike Slightly’s door it filled the aperture, so that he could not 
see beyond it, nor could the one knocking see him. 

“T won’t open unless you speak,” Peter cried. 

Then at last the visitor spoke, in a lovely bell-like voice. 

“Let me in, Peter.” 

It was Tink, and quickly he unbarred to her. She flew in excitedly, her 
face flushed and her dress stained with mud. 

“What is it?” 

“Oh, you could never guess!” she cried, and offered him three guesses. 
“Out with it!” he shouted, and in one ungrammatical sentence, as long as 
the ribbons conjurers pull from their mouths, she told of the capture of 
Wendy and the boys. 

Peter’s heart bobbed up and down as he listened. Wendy bound, and 
on the pirate ship; she who loved everything to be just so! 

“Tll rescue her!” he cried, leaping at his weapons. As he leapt he 
thought of something he could do to please her. He could take his 
medicine. 

His hand closed on the fatal draught. 


“No!” shrieked Tinker Bell, who had heard Hook muttering about his 
deed as he sped through the forest. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt is poisoned.” 

“Poisoned! Who could have poisoned it?” 

“Hook.” 

“Don’t be silly. How could Hook have got down here?” 

Alas, Tinker Bell could not explain this, for even she did not know the 
dark secret of Slightly’s tree. Nevertheless Hook’s words had left no 
room for doubt. The cup was poisoned. 

“Besides,” said Peter, quite believing himself, “I never fell asleep.” 

He raised the cup. No time for words now; time for deeds, and with 
one of her lightning movements Tink got between his lips and the 
draught, and drained it to the dregs. 

“Why, Tink, how dare you drink my medicine?” 

But she did not answer. Already she was reeling in the air. 

“What is the matter with you?” cried Peter, suddenly afraid. 

“It was poisoned, Peter,” she told him softly; “and now I am going to 
be dead.” 

“O Tink, did you drink it to save me?” 

“Yes.” 

“But why, Tink?” 

Her wings would scarcely carry her now, but in reply she alighted on 
his shoulder and gave his nose a loving bite. She whispered in his ear 
“you silly ass,” and then, tottering to her chamber, lay down on the bed. 

His head almost filled the fourth wall of her little room as he knelt 
near her in distress. Every moment her light was growing fainter; and he 
knew that if it went out she would be no more. She liked his tears so 
much that she put out her beautiful finger and let them run over it. 

Her voice was so low that at first he could not make out what she said. 
Then he made it out. She was saying that she thought she could get well 
again if children believed in fairies. 

Peter flung out his arms. There were no children there, and it was 
night time; but he addressed all who might be dreaming of the 
Neverland, and who were therefore nearer to him than you think: boys 
and girls in their nighties, and naked papooses in their baskets hung 
from trees. 


“Do you believe?” he cried. 

Tink sat up in bed almost briskly to listen to her fate. 

She fancied she heard answers in the affirmative, and then again she 
wasn’t sure. 

“What do you think?” she asked Peter. 

“If you believe,” he shouted to them, “clap your hands; don’t let Tink 
die.” 

Many clapped. 

Some didn’t. 

A few little beasts hissed. 

The clapping stopped suddenly; as if countless mothers had rushed to 
their nurseries to see what on earth was happening; but already Tink 
was saved. First her voice grew strong, then she popped out of bed, then 
she was flashing through the room more merry and impudent than ever. 
She never thought of thanking those who believed, but she would have 
liked to get at the ones who had hissed. 

“And now to rescue Wendy!” 

The moon was riding in a cloudy heaven when Peter rose from his 
tree, begirt with weapons and wearing little else, to set out upon his 
perilous quest. It was not such a night as he would have chosen. He had 
hoped to fly, keeping not far from the ground so that nothing unwonted 
should escape his eyes; but in that fitful light to have flown low would 
have meant trailing his shadow through the trees, thus disturbing the 
birds and acquainting a watchful foe that he was astir. 

He regretted now that he had given the birds of the island such 
strange names that they are very wild and difficult of approach. 

There was no other course but to press forward in redskin fashion, at 
which happily he was an adept. But in what direction, for he could not 
be sure that the children had been taken to the ship? A slight fall of 
snow had obliterated all footmarks; and a deathly silence pervaded the 
island, as if for a space Nature stood still in horror of the recent carnage. 
He had taught the children something of the forest lore that he had 
himself learned from Tiger Lily and Tinker Bell, and knew that in their 
dire hour they were not likely to forget it. Slightly, if he had an 
opportunity, would blaze the trees, for instance, Curly would drop seeds, 
and Wendy would leave her handkerchief at some important place. But 
morning was needed to search for such guidance, and he could not wait. 


The upper world had called him, but would give no help. 

The crocodile passed him, but not another living thing, not a sound, 
not a movement; and yet he knew well that sudden death might be at 
the next tree, or stalking him from behind. 

He swore this terrible oath: “Hook or me this time.” 

Now he crawled forward like a snake; and again, erect, he darted 
across a space on which the moonlight played, one finger on his lip and 
his dagger at the ready. He was frightfully happy. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE PIRATE SHIP 


One green light squinting over Kidd’s Creek, which is near the mouth of 
the pirate river, marked where the brig, the Jolly Roger, lay, low in the 
water; a rakish-looking craft foul to the hull, every beam in her 
detestable like ground strewn with mangled feathers. She was the 
cannibal of the seas, and scarce needed that watchful eye, for she floated 
immune in the horror of her name. 

She was wrapped in the blanket of night, through which no sound 
from her could have reached the shore. There was little sound, and none 
agreeable save the whir of the ship’s sewing machine at which Smee sat, 
ever industrious and obliging, the essence of the commonplace, pathetic 
Smee. I know not why he was so infinitely pathetic, unless it were 
because he was so pathetically unaware of it; but even strong men had 
to turn hastily from looking at him, and more than once on summer 
evenings he had touched the fount of Hook’s tears and made it flow. Of 
this, as of almost everything else, Smee was quite unconscious. 

A few of the pirates leant over the bulwarks drinking in the miasma of 
the night; others sprawled by barrels over games of dice and cards; and 
the exhausted four who had carried the little house lay prone on the 
deck, where even in their sleep they rolled skilfully to this side or that 
out of Hook’s reach, lest he should claw them mechanically in passing. 

Hook trod the deck in thought. O man unfathomable. It was his hour 
of triumph. Peter had been removed for ever from his path, and all the 
other boys were on the brig, about to walk the plank. It was his 
grimmest deed since the days when he had brought Barbecue to heel; 
and knowing as we do how vain a tabernacle is man, could we be 
surprised had he now paced the deck unsteadily, bellied out by the 
winds of his success? 

But there was no elation in his gait, which kept pace with the action of 
his sombre mind. Hook was profoundly dejected. 

He was often thus when communing with himself on board ship in the 
quietude of the night. It was because he was so terribly alone. This 


inscrutable man never felt more alone than when surrounded by his 
dogs. They were socially so inferior to him. 

Hook was not his true name. To reveal who he really was would even 
at this date set the country in a blaze; but as those who read between the 
lines must already have guessed, he had been at a famous public school; 
and its traditions still clung to him like garments, with which indeed 
they are largely concerned. Thus it was offensive to him even now to 
board a ship in the same dress in which he grappled her, and he still 
adhered in his walk to the school’s distinguished slouch. But above all he 
retained the passion for good form. 

Good form! However much he may have degenerated, he still knew 
that this is all that really matters. 

From far within him he heard a creaking as of rusty portals, and 
through them came a stern tap-tap-tap, like hammering in the night 
when one cannot sleep. “Have you been good form to-day?” was their 
eternal question. 

“Fame, fame, that glittering bauble, it is mine!” he cried. 

“Is it quite good form to be distinguished at anything?” the tap-tap 
from his school replied. 

“T am the only man whom Barbecue feared,” he urged, “and Flint 
himself feared Barbecue.” 

“Barbecue, Flint—what house?” came the cutting retort. 

Most disquieting reflection of all, was it not bad form to think about 
good form? 

His vitals were tortured by this problem. It was a claw within him 
sharper than the iron one; and as it tore him, the perspiration dripped 
down his tallow countenance and streaked his doublet. Ofttimes he drew 
his sleeve across his face, but there was no damming that trickle. 

Ah, envy not Hook. 

There came to him a presentiment of his early dissolution. It was as if 
Peter’s terrible oath had boarded the ship. Hook felt a gloomy desire to 
make his dying speech, lest presently there should be no time for it. 

“Better for Hook,” he cried, “if he had had less ambition!” It was in his 
darkest hours only that he referred to himself in the third person. 

“No little children love me!” 

Strange that he should think of this, which had never troubled him 
before; perhaps the sewing machine brought it to his mind. For long he 


muttered to himself, staring at Smee, who was hemming placidly, under 
the conviction that all children feared him. 

Feared him! Feared Smee! There was not a child on board the brig 
that night who did not already love him. He had said horrid things to 
them and hit them with the palm of his hand, because he could not hit 
with his fist, but they had only clung to him the more. Michael had tried 
on his spectacles. 

To tell poor Smee that they thought him lovable! Hooked itched to do 
it, but it seemed too brutal. Instead, he revolved this mystery in his 
mind: why do they find Smee lovable? He pursued the problem like the 
sleuth-hound that he was. If Smee was lovable, what was it that made 
him so? A terrible answer suddenly presented itself—“Good form?” 

Had the bo’sun good form without knowing it, which is the best form 
of all? 

He remembered that you have to prove you don’t know you have it 
before you are eligible for Pop. 

With a cry of rage he raised his iron hand over Smee’s head; but he 
did not tear. What arrested him was this reflection: 

“To claw a man because he is good form, what would that be?” 

“Bad form!” 

The unhappy Hook was as impotent as he was damp, and he fell 
forward like a cut flower. 

His dogs thinking him out of the way for a time, discipline instantly 
relaxed; and they broke into a bacchanalian dance, which brought him 
to his feet at once, all traces of human weakness gone, as if a bucket of 
water had passed over him. 

“Quiet, you scugs,” he cried, “or Pll cast anchor in you”; and at once 
the din was hushed. “Are all the children chained, so that they cannot fly 
away?” 

“Ay, ay.” 

“Then hoist them up.” 

The wretched prisoners were dragged from the hold, all except 
Wendy, and ranged in line in front of him. For a time he seemed 
unconscious of their presence. He lolled at his ease, humming, not 
unmelodiously, snatches of a rude song, and fingering a pack of cards. 
Ever and anon the light from his cigar gave a touch of colour to his face. 

“Now then, bullies,” he said briskly, “six of you walk the plank to- 


night, but I have room for two cabin boys. Which of you is it to be?” 

“Don’t irritate him unnecessarily,” had been Wendy’s instructions in 
the hold; so Tootles stepped forward politely. Tootles hated the idea of 
signing under such a man, but an instinct told him that it would be 
prudent to lay the responsibility on an absent person; and though a 
somewhat silly boy, he knew that mothers alone are always willing to be 
the buffer. All children know this about mothers, and despise them for it, 
but make constant use of it. 

So Tootles explained prudently, “You see, sir, I don’t think my mother 
would like me to be a pirate. Would your mother like you to be a pirate, 
Slightly?” 

He winked at Slightly, who said mournfully, “I don’t think so,” as if he 
wished things had been otherwise. “Would your mother like you to be a 
pirate, Twin?” 

“I don’t think so,” said the first twin, as clever as the others. “Nibs, 
would——” 

“Stow this gab,” roared Hook, and the spokesmen were dragged back. 
“You, boy,” he said, addressing John, “you look as if you had a little 
pluck in you. Didst never want to be a pirate, my hearty?” 

Now John had sometimes experienced this hankering at maths. prep.; 
and he was struck by Hook’s picking him out. 

“T once thought of calling myself Redhanded Jack,” he said diffidently. 

“And a good name too. We’ll call you that here, bully, if you join.” 

“What do you think, Michael?” asked John. 

“What would you call me if I join?” Michael demanded. 

“Blackbeard Joe.” 

Michael was naturally impressed. “What do you think, John?” He 
wanted John to decide, and John wanted him to decide. 

“Shall we still be respectful subjects of the King?” John inquired. 

Through Hook’s teeth came the answer: “You would have to swear, 
‘Down with the King.’ ” 

Perhaps John had not behaved very well so far, but he shone out now. 

“Then I refuse!” he cried, banging the barrel in front of Hook. 

“And I refuse,” cried Michael. 

“Rule Britannia!” squeaked Curly. 

The infuriated pirates buffeted them in the mouth; and Hook roared 
out, “That seals your doom. Bring up their mother. Get the plank ready.” 


They were only boys, and they went white as they saw Jukes and 
Cecco preparing the fatal plank. But they tried to look brave when 
Wendy was brought up. 

No words of mine can tell you how Wendy despised those pirates. To 
the boys there was at least some glamour in the pirate calling; but all 
that she saw was that the ship had not been tidied for years. There was 
not a porthole, on the grimy glass of which you might not have written 
with your finger “Dirty pig”; and she had already written it on several. 
But as the boys gathered round her she had no thought, of course, save 
for them. 

“So, my beauty,” said Hook, as if he spoke in syrup, “you are to see 
your children walk the plank.” 

Fine gentleman though he was, the intensity of his communings had 
soiled his ruff, and suddenly he knew that she was gazing at it. With a 
hasty gesture he tried to hide it, but he was too late. 

“Are they to die?” asked Wendy, with a look of such frightful 
contempt that he nearly fainted. 

“They are,” he snarled. “Silence all,” he called gloatingly, “for a 
mother’s last words to her children.” 

At this moment Wendy was grand. “These are my last words, dear 
boys,” she said firmly. “I feel that I have a message to you from your real 
mothers, and it is this: ‘We hope our sons will die like English 
gentlemen.’ ” 

Even the pirates were awed, and Tootles cried out hysterically, “I am 
going to do what my mother hopes. What are you to do, Nibs?” 

“What my mother hopes. What are you to do, Twin?” 

“What my mother hopes. John, what are——” 

But Hook had found his voice again. 

“Tie her up!” he shouted. 

It was Smee who tied her to the mast. “See here, honey,” he 
whispered, “Ill save you if you promise to be my mother.” 

But not even for Smee would she make such a promise. “I would 
almost rather have no children at all,” she said disdainfully. 

It is sad to know that not a boy was looking at her as Smee tied her to 
the mast; the eyes of all were on the plank: that last little walk they were 
about to take. They were no longer able to hope that they would walk it 
manfully, for the capacity to think had gone from them; they could stare 


and shiver only. 

Hook smiled on them with his teeth closed, and took a step toward 
Wendy. His intention was to turn her face so that she should see the 
boys walking the plank one by one. But he never reached her, he never 
heard the cry of anguish he hoped to wring from her. He heard 
something else instead. 

It was the terrible tick-tick of the crocodile. 

They all heard it—pirates, boys, Wendy—and immediately every head 
was blown in one direction; not to the water whence the sound 
proceeded, but toward Hook. All knew that what was about to happen 
concerned him alone, and that from being actors they were suddenly 
become spectators. 

Very frightful was it to see the change that came over him. It was as if 
he had been clipped at every joint. He fell in a little heap. 

The sound came steadily nearer; and in advance of it came this ghastly 
thought, “the crocodile is about to board the ship!” 

Even the iron claw hung inactive; as if knowing that it was no intrinsic 
part of what the attacking force wanted. Left so fearfully alone, any 
other man would have lain with his eyes shut where he fell: but the 
gigantic brain of Hook was still working, and under its guidance he 
crawled on his knees along the deck as far from the sound as he could 
go. The pirates respectfully cleared a passage for him, and it was only 
when he brought up against the bulwarks that he spoke. 

“Hide me!” he cried hoarsely. 

They gathered round him, all eyes averted from the thing that was 
coming aboard. They had no thought of fighting it. It was Fate. 

Only when Hook was hidden from them did curiosity loosen the limbs 
of the boys so that they could rush to the ship’s side to see the crocodile 
climbing it. Then they got the strangest surprise of this Night of Nights; 
for it was no crocodile that was coming to their aid. It was Peter. 

He signed to them not to give vent to any cry of admiration that might 
rouse suspicion. Then he went on ticking. 


CHAPTER XV 


“HOOK OR ME THIS TIME” 


Odd things happen to all of us on our way through life without our 
noticing for a time that they have happened. Thus, to take an instance, 
we suddenly discover that we have been deaf in one ear for we don’t 
know how long, but, say, half an hour. Now such an experience had 
come that night to Peter. When last we saw him he was stealing across 
the island with one finger to his lips and his dagger at the ready. He had 
seen the crocodile pass by without noticing anything peculiar about it, 
but by and by he remembered that it had not been ticking. At first he 
thought this eerie, but soon he concluded rightly that the clock had run 
down. 

Without giving a thought to what might be the feelings of a fellow- 
creature thus abruptly deprived of its closest companion, Peter began to 
consider how he could turn the catastrophe to his own use; and he 
decided to tick, so that wild beasts should believe he was the crocodile 
and let him pass unmolested. He ticked superbly, but with one 
unforeseen result. The crocodile was among those who heard the sound, 
and it followed him, though whether with the purpose of regaining what 
it had lost, or merely as a friend under the belief that it was again 
ticking itself, will never be certainly known, for, like all slaves to a fixed 
idea, it was a stupid beast. 

Peter reached the shore without mishap, and went straight on, his legs 
encountering the water as if quite unaware that they had entered a new 
element. Thus many animals pass from land to water, but no other 
human of whom I know. As he swam he had but one thought: “Hook or 
me this time.” He had ticked so long that he now went on ticking 
without knowing that he was doing it. Had he known he would have 
stopped, for to board the brig by the help of the tick, though an 
ingenious idea, had not occurred to him. 

On the contrary, he thought he had scaled her side as noiseless as a 
mouse; and he was amazed to see the pirates cowering from him, with 
Hook in their midst as abject as if he had heard the crodocile. 


The crocodile! No sooner did Peter remember it than he heard the 
ticking. At first he thought the sound did come from the crocodile, and 
he looked behind him swiftly. Then he realised that he was doing it 
himself, and in a flash he understood the situation. “How clever of me!” 
he thought at once, and signed to the boys not to burst into applause. 

It was at this moment that Ed Teynte the quartermaster emerged from 
the forecastle and came along the deck. Now, reader, time what 
happened by your watch. Peter struck true and deep. John clapped his 
hands on the ill-fated pirate’s mouth to stifle the dying groan. He fell 
forward. Four boys caught him to prevent the thud. Peter gave the 
signal, and the carrion was cast overboard. There was a splash, and then 
silence. How long has it taken? 

“One!” (Slightly had begun to count.) 

None too soon, Peter, every inch of him on tiptoe, vanished into the 
cabin; for more than one pirate was screwing up his courage to look 
round. They could hear each other’s distressed breathing now, which 
showed them that the more terrible sound had passed. 

“It’s gone, captain,” Smee said, wiping his spectacles. “All’s still 
again.” 

Slowly Hook let his head emerge from his ruff, and listened so intently 
that he could have caught the echo of the tick. There was not a sound, 
and he drew himself up firmly to his full height. 
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“Then here’s to Johnny Plank!” he cried brazenly, hating the boys 
more than ever because they had seen him unbend. He broke into the 
villainous ditty: 


“Yo ho, yo ho, the frisky plank, 
You walks along it so, 

Till it goes down and you goes down 
To Davy Jones below!” 


To terrorise the prisoners the more, though with a certain loss of 
dignity, he danced along an imaginary plank, grimacing at them as he 
sang; and when he finished he cried, “Do you want a touch of the cat 
before you walk the plank?” 

At that they fell on their knees. “No, no!” they cried so piteously that 
every pirate smiled. 

“Fetch the cat, Jukes,” said Hook, “it’s in the cabin.” 

The cabin! Peter was in the cabin! The children gazed at each other. 

“Ay, ay,” said Jukes blithely, and he strode into the cabin. They 
followed him with their eyes; they scarce knew that Hook had resumed 
his song, his dogs joining in with him: 


“Yo ho, yo ho, the scratching cat, 
Its tails are nine, you know, 
And when they’re writ upon your back—” 


What was the last line will never be known, for of a sudden the song 
was stayed by a dreadful screech from the cabin. It wailed through the 
ship, and died away. Then was heard a crowing sound which was well 
understood by the boys, but to the pirates was almost more eerie than 
the screech. 

“What was that?” cried Hook. 

“Two,” said Slightly solemnly. 

The Italian Cecco hesitated for a moment and then swung into the 
cabin. He tottered out, haggard. 

“What’s the matter with Bill Jukes, you dog?” hissed Hook, towering 
over him. 

“The matter wi’ him is he’s dead, stabbed,” replied Cecco in a hollow 
voice. 

“Bill Jukes dead!” cried the startled pirates. 


“The cabin’s as black as a pit,” Cecco said, almost gibbering, “but 
there is something terrible in there: the thing you heard crowing.” 

The exultation of the boys, the lowering looks of the pirates, both 
were seen by Hook. 

“Cecco,” he said in his most steely voice, “go back and fetch me out 
that doodle-doo.” 

Cecco, bravest of the brave, cowered before his captain, crying “No, 
no”; but Hook was purring to his claw. 

“Did you say you would go, Cecco?” he said musingly. 

Cecco went, first flinging up his arms despairingly. There was no more 
singing, all listened now; and again came a death-screech and again a 
crow. 

No one spoke except Slightly. “Three,” he said. 

Hook rallied his dogs with a gesture. “S’death and odds fish,” he 
thundered, “who is to bring me that doodle-doo?” 

“Wait till Cecco comes out,” growled Starkey, and the others took up 
the cry. 

“T think I heard you volunteer, Starkey,” said Hook, purring again. 

“No, by thunder!” Starkey cried. 

“My hook thinks you did,” said Hook, crossing to him. “I wonder if it 
would not be advisable, Starkey, to humour the hook?” 

“Tll swing before I go in there,” replied Starkey doggedly, and again 
he had the support of the crew. 

“Is it mutiny?” asked Hook more pleasantly than ever. “Starkey’s 
ringleader!” 

“Captain, mercy!” Starkey whimpered, all of a tremble now. 

“Shake hands, Starkey,” said Hook, proffering his claw. 

Starkey looked round for help, but all deserted him. As he backed 
Hook advanced, and now the red spark was in his eye. With a despairing 
scream the pirate leapt upon Long Tom and precipitated himself into the 
sea. 

“Four,” said Slightly. 

“And now,” Hook asked courteously, “did any other gentleman say 
mutiny?” Seizing a lantern and raising his claw with a menacing gesture, 
“Tll bring out that doodle-doo myself,” he said, and sped into the cabin. 

“Five.” How Slightly longed to say it. He wetted his lips to be ready, 
but Hook came staggering out, without his lantern. 


“Something blew out the light,” he said a little unsteadily. 

“Something!” echoed Mullins. 

“What of Cecco?” demanded Noodler. 

“He’s as dead as Jukes,” said Hook shortly. 

His reluctance to return to the cabin impressed them all unfavourably, 
and the mutinous sounds again broke forth. All pirates are superstitious, 
and Cookson cried, “They do say the surest sign a ship’s accurst is when 
there’s one on board more than can be accounted for.” 

“[ve heard,” muttered Mullins, “he always boards the pirate craft at 
last. Had he a tail, captain?” 

“They say,” said another, looking viciously at Hook, “that when he 
comes it’s in the likeness of the wickedest man aboard.” 

“Had he a hook, captain?” asked Cookson insolently; and one after 
another took up the cry, “The ship’s doomed!” At this the children could 
not resist raising a cheer. Hook had well-nigh forgotten his prisoners, but 
as he swung round on them now his face lit up again. 

“Lads,” he cried to his crew, “here’s a notion. Open the cabin door and 
drive them in. Let them fight the doodle-doo for their lives. If they kill 
him, we’re so much the better; if he kills them, we’re none the worse.” 

For the last time his dogs admired Hook, and devotedly they did his 
bidding. The boys, pretending to struggle, were pushed into the cabin 
and the door was closed on them. 

“Now, listen!” cried Hook, and all listened. But not one dared to face 
the door. Yes, one, Wendy, who all this time had been bound to the 
mast. It was for neither a scream nor a crow that she was watching, it 
was for the reappearance of Peter. 

She had not long to wait. In the cabin he had found the thing for 
which he had gone in search: the key that would free the children of 
their manacles, and now they all stole forth, armed with such weapons 
as they could find. First signing to them to hide, Peter cut Wendy’s 
bonds, and then nothing could have been easier than for them all to fly 
off together; but one thing barred the way, an oath, “Hook or me this 
time.” So when he had freed Wendy, he whispered to her to conceal 
herself with the others, and himself took her place by the mast, her cloak 
around him so that he should pass for her. Then he took a great breath 
and crowed. 

To the pirates it was a voice crying that all the boys lay slain in the 


cabin; and they were panic-stricken. Hook tried to hearten them, but like 
the dogs he had made them they showed him their fangs, and he knew 
that if he took his eyes off them now they would leap at him. 

“Lads,” he said, ready to cajole or strike as need be, but never quailing 
for an instant, “I’ve thought it out. There’s a Jonah aboard.” 

“Ay,” they snarled, “a man wi’ a hook.” 

“No, lads, no, it’s the girl. Never was luck on a pirate ship wi’ a 
woman on board. We'll right the ship when she’s gone.” 

Some of them remembered that this had been a saying of Flint’s. “It’s 
worth trying,” they said doubtfully. 

“Fling the girl overboard,” cried Hook; and they made a rush at the 
figure in the cloak. 

“There’s none can save you now, missy,” Mullins hissed jeeringly. 

“There’s one,” replied the figure. 

“Who’s that?” 

“Peter Pan the avenger!” came the terrible answer; and as he spoke 
Peter flung off his cloak. Then they all knew who ’twas that had been 
undoing them in the cabin, and twice Hook essayed to speak and twice 
he failed. In that frightful moment I think his fierce heart broke. 

At last he cried, “Cleave him to the brisket!” but without conviction. 

“Down, boys, and at them!” Peter’s voice rang out; and in another 
moment the clash of arms was resounding through the ship. Had the 
pirates kept together it is certain that they would have won; but the 
onset came when they were all unstrung, and they ran hither and 
thither, striking wildly, each thinking himself the last survivor of the 
crew. Man to man they were the stronger; but they fought on the 
defensive only, which enabled the boys to hunt in pairs and choose their 
quarry. Some of the miscreants leapt into the sea, others hid in dark 
recesses, where they were found by Slightly, who did not fight, but ran 
about with a lantern which he flashed in their faces, so that they were 
half blinded and fell an easy prey to the reeking swords of the other 
boys. There was little sound to be heard but the clang of weapons, an 
occasional screech or splash, and Slightly monotonously counting—five 
—six—seven—eight—nine—ten—eleven. 

I think all were gone when a group of savage boys surrounded Hook, 
who seemed to have a charmed life, as he kept them at bay in that circle 
of fire. They had done for his dogs, but this man alone seemed to be a 


match for them all. Again and again they closed upon him, and again 
and again he hewed a clear space. He had lifted up one boy with his 
hook, and was using him as a buckler, when another, who had just 
passed his sword through Mullins, sprang into the fray. 

“Put up your swords, boys,” cried the newcomer, “this man is mine.” 

Thus suddenly Hook found himself face to face with Peter. The others 
drew back and formed a ring round them. 

For long the two enemies looked at one another, Hook shuddering 
slightly, and Peter with the strange smile upon his face. 

“So, Pan,” said Hook at last, “this is all your doing.” 

“Ay, James Hook,” came the stern answer, “it is all my doing.” 

“Proud and insolent youth,” said Hook, “prepare to meet thy doom.” 

“Dark and sinister man,” Peter answered, “have at thee.” 

Without more words they fell to, and for a space there was no 
advantage to either blade. Peter was a superb swordsman, and parried 
with dazzling rapidity; ever and anon he followed up a feint with a 
lunge that got past his foe’s defence, but his shorter reach stood him in 
ill stead, and he could not drive the steel home. Hook, scarcely his 
inferior in brilliancy, but not quite so nimble in wrist play, forced him 
back by the weight of his onset, hoping suddenly to end all with a 
favourite thrust, taught him long ago by Barbecue at Rio; but to his 
astonishment he found this thrust turned aside again and again. Then he 
sought to close and give the quietus with his iron hook, which all this 
time had been pawing the air; but Peter doubled under it and, lunging 
fiercely, pierced him in the ribs. At sight of his own blood, whose 
peculiar colour, you remember, was offensive to him, the sword fell from 
Hook’s hand, and he was at Peter’s mercy. 
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“Now!” cried all the boys, but with a magnificent gesture Peter invited 
his opponent to pick up his sword. Hook did so instantly, but with a 


tragic feeling that Peter was showing good form. 


Hitherto he had thought it was some fiend fighting him, but darker 
suspicions assailed him now. 

“Pan, who and what art thou?” he cried huskily. 

“[m youth, I’m joy,” Peter answered at a venture, “I’m a little bird 
that has broken out of the egg.” 

This, of course, was nonsense; but it was proof to the unhappy Hook 
that Peter did not know in the least who or what he was, which is the 
very pinnacle of good form. 

“To ’t again,” he cried despairingly. 

He fought now like a human flail, and every sweep of that terrible 
sword would have severed in twain any man or boy who obstructed it; 
but Peter fluttered round him as if the very wind it made blew him out 
of the danger zone. And again and again he darted in and pricked. 

Hook was fighting now without hope. That passionate breast no longer 
asked for life; but for one boon it craved: to see Peter bad form before it 
was cold for ever. 

Abandoning the fight he rushed into the powder magazine and fired it. 

“In two minutes,” he cried, “the ship will be blown to pieces.” 

Now, now, he thought, true form will show. 

But Peter issued from the powder magazine with the shell in his 
hands, and calmly flung it overboard. 

What sort of form was Hook himself showing? Misguided man though 
he was, we may be glad, without sympathising with him, that in the end 
he was true to the traditions of his race. The other boys were flying 
around him now, flouting, scornful; and as he staggered about the deck 
striking up at them impotently, his mind was no longer with them; it 
was slouching in the playing fields of long ago, or being sent up for 
good, or watching the wall-game from a famous wall. And his shoes 
were right, and his waistcoat was right, and his tie was right, and his 
socks were right. 

James Hook, thou not wholly unheroic figure, farewell. 

For we have come to his last moment. 

Seeing Peter slowly advancing upon him through the air with dagger 
poised, he sprang upon the bulwarks to cast himself into the sea. He did 
not know that the crocodile was waiting for him; for we purposely 
stopped the clock that this knowledge might be spared him: a little mark 
of respect from us at the end. 


He had one last triumph, which I think we need not grudge him. As he 
stood on the bulwark looking over his shoulder at Peter gliding through 
the air, he invited him with a gesture to use his foot. It made Peter kick 
instead of stab. 

At last Hook had got the boon for which he craved. 

“Bad form,” he cried jeeringly, and went content to the crocodile. 

Thus perished James Hook. 

“Seventeen,” Slightly sang out; but he was not quite correct in his 
figures. Fifteen paid the penalty for their crimes that night; but two 
reached the shore: Starkey to be captured by the redskins, who made 
him nurse for all their papooses, a melancholy come-down for a pirate; 
and Smee, who henceforth wandered about the world in his spectacles, 
making a precarious living by saying he was the only man that Jas. Hook 
had feared. 

Wendy, of course, had stood by taking no part in the fight, though 
watching Peter with glistening eyes; but now that all was over she 
became prominent again. She praised them equally, and shuddered 
delightfully when Michael showed her the place where he had killed 
one; and then she took them into Hook’s cabin and pointed to his watch 
which was hanging on a nail. It said “half-past one”! 

The lateness of the hour was almost the biggest thing of all. She got 
them to bed in the pirates’ bunks pretty quickly, you may be sure; all but 
Peter, who strutted up and down on deck, until at last he fell asleep by 
the side of Long Tom. He had one of his dreams that night, and cried in 
his sleep for a long time, and Wendy held him tight. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE RETURN HOME 


By three bells next morning they were all stirring their stumps; for there 
was a big sea running, and Tootles, the bo’sun, was among them, with a 
rope’s end in his hand and chewing tobacco. They all donned pirate 
clothes cut off at the knee, shaved smartly, and tumbled up, with the 
true nautical roll and hitching their trousers. 

It need not be said who was the captain. Nibs and John were first and 
second mate. There was a woman aboard. The rest were tars before the 
mast, and lived in the fo’c’sle. Peter had already lashed himself to the 
wheel; but he piped all hands and delivered a short address to them; said 
he hoped they would do their duty like gallant hearties, but that he 
knew they were the scum of Rio and the Gold Coast, and if they snapped 
at him he would tear them. His bluff strident words struck the note 
sailors understand, and they cheered him lustily. Then a few sharp 
orders were given, and they turned the ship round, and nosed her for the 
mainland. 

Captain Pan calculated, after consulting the ship’s chart, that if this 
weather lasted they should strike the Azores about the 21st of June, after 
which it would save time to fly. 

Some of them wanted it to be an honest ship and others were in 
favour of keeping it a pirate; but the captain treated them as dogs, and 
they dared not express their wishes to him even in a round robin. Instant 
obedience was the only safe thing. Slightly got a dozen for looking 
perplexed when told to take soundings. The general feeling was that 
Peter was honest just now to lull Wendy’s suspicions, but that there 
might be a change when the new suit was ready, which, against her will, 
she was making for him out of some of Hook’s wickedest garments. It 
was afterwards whispered among them that on the first night he wore 
this suit he sat long in the cabin with Hook’s cigar-holder in his mouth 
and one hand clenched, all but the forefinger, which he bent and held 
threateningly aloft like a hook. 

Instead of watching the ship, however, we must now return to that 


desolate home from which three of our characters had taken heartless 
flight so long ago. It seems a shame to have neglected No. 14 all this 
time; and yet we may be sure that Mrs. Darling does not blame us. If we 
had returned sooner to look with sorrowful sympathy at her, she would 
probably have cried, “Don’t be silly, what do I matter? Do go back and 
keep an eye on the children.” So long as mothers are like this their 
children will take advantage of them; and they may lay to that. 

Even now we venture into that familiar nursery only because its lawful 
occupants are on their way home; we are merely hurrying on in advance 
of them to see that their beds are properly aired and that Mr. and Mrs. 
Darling do not go out for the evening. We are no more than servants. 
Why on earth should their beds be properly aired, seeing that they left 
them in such a thankless hurry? Would it not serve them jolly well right 
if they came back and found that their parents were spending the week- 
end in the country? It would be the moral lesson they have been in need 
of ever since we met them; but if we contrived things in this way Mrs. 
Darling would never forgive us. 

One thing I should like to do immensely, and that is to tell her, in the 
way authors have, that the children are coming back, that indeed they 
will be here on Thursday week. This would spoil so completely the 
surprise to which Wendy and John and Michael are looking forward. 
They have been planning it out on the ship: mother’s rapture, father’s 
shout of joy, Nana’s leap through the air to embrace them first, when 
what they ought to be preparing for is a good hiding. How delicious to 
spoil it all by breaking the news in advance; so that when they enter 
grandly Mrs. Darling may not even offer Wendy her mouth, and Mr. 
Darling may exclaim pettishly, “Dash it all, here are those boys again.” 
However, we should get no thanks even for this. We are beginning to 
know Mrs. Darling by this time, and may be sure that she would upbraid 
us for depriving the children of their little pleasure. 

“But, my dear madam, it is ten days till Thursday week; so that by 
telling you what’s what, we can save you ten days of unhappiness.” 

“Yes, but at what a cost! By depriving the children of ten minutes of 
delight.” 

“Oh, if you look at it in that way!” 

“What other way is there in which to look at it?” 

You see, the woman had no proper spirit. I had meant to say 


extraordinarily nice things about her; but I despise her, and not one of 
them will I say now. She does not really need to be told to have things 
ready, for they are ready. All the beds are aired, and she never leaves the 
house, and observe, the window is open. For all the use we are to her, 
we might go back to the ship. However, as we are here we may as well 
stay and look on. That is all we are, lookers-on. Nobody really wants us. 
So let us watch and say jaggy things, in the hope that some of them will 
hurt. 

The only change to be seen in the night-nursery is that between nine 
and six the kennel is no longer there. When the children flew away, Mr. 
Darling felt in his bones that all the blame was his for having chained 
Nana up, and that from first to last she had been wiser than he. Of 
course, as we have seen, he was quite a simple man; indeed he might 
have passed for a boy again if he had been able to take his baldness off; 
but he had also a noble sense of justice and a lion courage to do what 
seemed right to him; and having thought the matter out with anxious 
care after the flight of the children, he went down on all fours and 
crawled into the kennel. To all Mrs. Darling’s dear invitations to him to 
come out he replied sadly but firmly: 

“No, my own one, this is the place for me.” 

In the bitterness of his remorse he swore that he would never leave 
the kennel until his children came back. Of course this was a pity; but 
whatever Mr. Darling did he had to do in excess, otherwise he soon gave 
up doing it. And there never was a more humble man than the once 
proud George Darling, as he sat in the kennel of an evening talking with 
his wife of their children and all their pretty ways. 

Very touching was his deference to Nana. He would not let her come 
into the kennel, but on all other matters he followed her wishes 
implicitly. 

Every morning the kennel was carried with Mr. Darling in it to a cab, 
which conveyed him to his office, and he returned home in the same 
way at six. Something of the strength of character of the man will be 
seen if we remember how sensitive he was to the opinion of neighbours: 
this man whose every movement now attracted surprised attention. 
Inwardly he must have suffered torture; but he preserved a calm exterior 
even when the young criticised his little home, and he always lifted his 
hat courteously to any lady who looked inside. 


It may have been quixotic, but it was magnificent. Soon the inward 
meaning of it leaked out, and the great heart of the public was touched. 
Crowds followed the cab, cheering it lustily; charming girls scaled it to 
get his autograph; interviews appeared in the better class of papers, and 
society invited him to dinner and added, “Do come in the kennel.” 

On that eventful Thursday week Mrs. Darling was in the night-nursery 
awaiting George’s return home: a very sad-eyed woman. Now that we 
look at her closely and remember the gaiety of her in the old days, all 
gone now just because she has lost her babes, I find I won’t be able to 
say nasty things about her after all. If she was too fond of her rubbishy 
children she couldn’t help it. Look at her in her chair, where she has 
fallen asleep. The corner of her mouth, where one looks first, is almost 
withered up. Her hand moves restlessly on her breast as if she had a pain 
there. Some like Peter best and some like Wendy best, but I like her best. 
Suppose, to make her happy, we whisper to her in her sleep that the 
brats are coming back. They are really within two miles of the window 
now, and flying strong, but all we need whisper is that they are on the 
way. Let’s. 

It is a pity we did it, for she has started up, calling their names; and 
there is no one in the room but Nana. 

“O Nana, I dreamt my dear ones had come back.” 

Nana had filmy eyes, but all she could do was to put her paw gently 
on her mistress’s lap, and they were sitting together thus when the 
kennel was brought back. As Mr. Darling puts his head out at it to kiss 
his wife, we see that his face is more worn than of yore, but has a softer 
expression. 

He gave his hat to Liza, who took it scornfully; for she had no 
imagination, and was quite incapable of understanding the motives of 
such a man. Outside, the crowd who had accompanied the cab home 
were still cheering, and he was naturally not unmoved. 

“Listen to them,” he said; “it is very gratifying.” 

“Lot of little boys,” sneered Liza. 

“There were several adults to-day,” he assured her with a faint flush; 
but when she tossed her head he had not a word of reproof for her. 
Social success had not spoilt him; it had made him sweeter. For some 
time he sat with his head out of the kennel, talking with Mrs. Darling of 
this success, and pressing her hand reassuringly when she said she hoped 


his head would not be turned by it. 

“But if I had been a weak man,” he said. “Good heavens, if I had been 
a weak man!” 

“And, George,” she said timidly, “you are as full of remorse as ever, 
aren’t you?” 

“Full of remorse as ever, dearest! See my punishment: living in a 
kennel.” 

“But it is punishment, isn’t it, George? You are sure you are not 
enjoying it?” 

“My love!” 

You may be sure she begged his pardon; and then, feeling drowsy, he 
curled round in the kennel. 

“Won’t you play me to sleep,” he asked, “on the nursery piano?” and 
as she was crossing to the day-nursery he added thoughtlessly, “And shut 
that window. I feel a draught.” 

“O, George, never ask me to do that. The window must always be left 
open for them, always, always.” 

Now it was his turn to beg her pardon; and she went into the day- 
nursery and played, and soon he was asleep; and while he slept, Wendy 
and John and Michael flew into the room. 

Oh no. We have written it so, because that was the charming 
arrangement planned by them before we left the ship; but something 
must have happened since then, for it is not they who have flown in, it is 
Peter and Tinker Bell. 

Peter’s first words tell all. 

“Quick, Tink,” he whispered, “close the window; bar it! That’s right. 
Now you and I must get away by the door; and when Wendy comes she 
will think her mother has barred her out, and she will have to go back 
with me.” 

Now I understand what had hitherto puzzled me, why when Peter had 
exterminated the pirates he did not return to the island and leave Tink to 
escort the children to the mainland. This trick had been in his head all 
the time. 

Instead of feeling that he was behaving badly he danced with glee; 
then he peeped into the day-nursery to see who was playing. He 
whispered to Tink, “It’s Wendy’s mother! She is a pretty lady, but not so 
pretty as my mother. Her mouth is full of thimbles, but not so full as my 


mother’s was.” 

Of course he knew nothing whatever about his mother; but he 
sometimes bragged about her. 

He did not know the tune, which was “Home, Sweet Home,” but he 
knew it was saying, “Come back, Wendy, Wendy, Wendy”; and he cried 
exultantly, “You will never see Wendy again, lady, for the window is 
barred!” 

He peeped in again to see why the music had stopped, and now he 
saw that Mrs. Darling had laid her head on the box, and that two tears 
were sitting on her eyes. 

“She wants me to unbar the window,” thought Peter, “but I won’t, not 
I!” 

He peeped again, and the tears were still there, or another two had 
taken their place. 

“She’s awfully fond of Wendy,” he said to himself. He was angry with 
her now for not seeing why she could not have Wendy. 

The reason was so simple: “I’m fond of her too. We can’t both have 
her, lady.” 

But the lady would not make the best of it, and he was unhappy. He 
ceased to look at her, but even then she would not let go of him. He 
skipped about and made funny faces, but when he stopped it was just as 
if she were inside him, knocking. 

“Oh, all right,” he said at last, and gulped. Then he unbarred the 
window. “Come on, Tink,” he cried, with a frightful sneer at the laws of 
nature; “we don’t want any silly mothers”; and he flew away. 

Thus Wendy and John and Michael found the window open for them 
after all, which of course was more than they deserved. They alighted on 
the floor, quite unashamed of themselves, and the youngest one had 
already forgotten his home. 

“John,” he said, looking around him doubtfully, “I think I have been 
here before.” 

“Of course you have, you silly. There is your old bed.” 

“So it is,” Michael said, but not with much conviction. 

“T say,” cried John, “the kennel!” and he dashed across to look into it. 

“Perhaps Nana is inside it,” Wendy said. 

But John whistled. “Hullo,” he said, “there’s a man inside it.” 

“Tt’s father!” exclaimed Wendy. 


“Let me see father,” Michael begged eagerly, and he took a good look. 
“He is not so big as the pirate I killed,” he said with such frank 
disappointment that I am glad Mr. Darling was asleep; it would have 
been sad if those had been the first words he heard his little Michael say. 

Wendy and John had been taken aback somewhat at finding their 
father in the kennel. 

“Surely,” said John, like one who had lost faith in his memory, “he 
used not to sleep in the kennel?” 

“John,” Wendy said falteringly, “perhaps we don’t remember the old 
life as well as we thought we did.” 

A chill fell upon them; and serve them right. 

“Tt is very careless of mother,” said that young scoundrel John, “not to 
be here when we come back.” 

It was then that Mrs. Darling began playing again. 

“Tt’s mother!” cried Wendy, peeping. 

“So it is!” said John. 

“Then are you not really our mother, Wendy?” asked Michael, who 
was surely sleepy. 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Wendy, with her first real twinge of remorse, “it 
was quite time we came back.” 

“Let us creep in,” John suggested, “and put our hands over her eyes.” 

But Wendy, who saw that they must break the joyous news more 
gently, had a better plan. 

“Let us all slip into our beds, and be there when she comes in, just as 
if we had never been away.” 

And so when Mrs. Darling went back to the night-nursery to see if her 
husband was asleep, all the beds were occupied. The children waited for 
her cry of joy, but it did not come. She saw them, but she did not believe 
they were there. You see, she saw them in their beds so often in her 
dreams that she thought this was just the dream hanging around her 
still. 

She sat down in the chair by the fire, where in the old days she had 
nursed them. 

They could not understand this, and a cold fear fell upon all the three 
of them. 

“Mother!” Wendy cried. 

“That’s Wendy,” she said, but still she was sure it was the dream. 


“Mother!” 

“That’s John,” she said. 

“Mother!” cried Michael. He knew her now. 

“That’s Michael,” she said, and she stretched out her arms for the 
three little selfish children they would never envelop again. Yes, they 
did, they went round Wendy and John and Michael, who had slipped out 
of bed and run to her. 

“George, George!” she cried when she could speak; and Mr. Darling 
woke to share her bliss, and Nana came rushing in. There could not have 
been a lovelier sight; but there was none to see it except a little boy who 
was staring in at the window. He had ecstasies innumerable that other 
children can never know; but he was looking through the window at the 
one joy from which he must be for ever barred. 


CHAPTER XVII 


WHEN WENDY GREW UP 


I hope you want to know what became of the other boys. They were 
waiting below to give Wendy time to explain about them, and when they 
had counted five hundred they went up. They went up by the stair, 
because they thought this would make a better impression. They stood in 
a row in front of Mrs. Darling, with their hats off, and wishing they were 
not wearing their pirate clothes. They said nothing, but their eyes asked 
her to have them. They ought to have looked at Mr. Darling also, but 
they forgot about him. 

Of course Mrs. Darling said at once that she would have them; but Mr. 
Darling was curiously depressed, and they saw that he considered six a 
rather large number. 

“T must say,” he said to Wendy, “that you don’t do things by halves,” a 
grudging remark which the twins thought was pointed at them. 

The first twin was the proud one, and he asked, flushing, “Do you 
think we should be too much of a handful, sir? Because if so we can go 
away.” 

“Father!” Wendy cried, shocked; but still the cloud was on him. He 
knew he was behaving unworthily, but he could not help it. 

“We could lie doubled up,” said Nibs. 

“T always cut their hair myself,” said Wendy. 

“George!” Mrs. Darling exclaimed, pained to see her dear one showing 
himself in such an unfavourable light. 

Then he burst into tears, and the truth came out. He was as glad to 
have them as she was, he said, but he thought they should have asked 
his consent as well as hers, instead of treating him as a cypher in his 
own house. 

“T don’t think he is a cypher,” Tootles cried instantly. “Do you think he 
is a cypher, Curly?” 

“No, I don’t. Do you think he is a cypher, Slightly?” 

“Rather not. Twin, what do you think?” 

It turned out that not one of them thought him a cypher; and he was 


absurdly gratified, and said he would find space for them all in the 
drawing-room if they fitted in. 

“We'll fit in, sir,” they assured him. 

“Then follow the leader,” he cried gaily. “Mind you, I am not sure that 
we have a drawing-room, but we pretend we have, and it’s all the same. 
Hoop la!” 

He went off dancing through the house, and they all cried “Hoop la!” 
and danced after him, searching for the drawing-room; and I forget 
whether they found it, but at any rate they found corners, and they all 
fitted in. 

As for Peter, he saw Wendy once again before he flew away. He did 
not exactly come to the window, but he brushed against it in passing, so 
that she could open it if she liked and call to him. That was what she 
did. 

“Hullo, Wendy, good-bye,” he said. 

“Oh dear, are you going away?” 

“Yes.” 

“You don’t feel, Peter,” she said falteringly, “that you would like to 
say anything to my parents about a very sweet subject?” 

“No.” 

“About me, Peter?” 

“No.” 

Mrs. Darling came to the window, for at present she was keeping a 
sharp eye on Wendy. She told Peter that she had adopted all the other 
boys, and would like to adopt him also. 

“Would you send me to school?” he inquired craftily. 

“Yes.” 

“And then to an office?” 

“IT suppose so.” 

“Soon I should be a man?” 

“Very soon.” 

“T don’t want to go to school and learn solemn things,” he told her 
passionately. “I don’t want to be a man. O Wendy’s mother, if I was to 
wake up and feel there was a beard!” 

“Peter,” said Wendy the comforter, “I should love you in a beard”; and 
Mrs. Darling stretched out her arms to him, but he repulsed her. 

“Keep back, lady, no one is going to catch me and make me a man.” 


“But where are you going to live?” 

“With Tink in the house we built for Wendy. The fairies are to put it 
high up among the tree tops where they sleep at nights.” 

“How lovely,” cried Wendy so longingly that Mrs. Darling tightened 
her grip. 

“T thought all the fairies were dead,” Mrs. Darling said. 

“There are always a lot of young ones,” explained Wendy, who was 
now quite an authority, “because you see when a new baby laughs for 
the first time a new fairy is born, and as there are always new babies 
there are always new fairies. They live in nests on the tops of trees; and 
the mauve ones are boys and the white ones are girls, and the blue ones 
are just little sillies who are not sure what they are.” 

“T shall have such fun,” said Peter, with one eye on Wendy. 

“Tt will be rather lonely in the evening,” she said, “sitting by the fire.” 

“T shall have Tink.” 

“Tink can’t go a twentieth part of the way round,” she reminded him a 
little tartly. 

“Sneaky tell-tale!” Tink called out from somewhere round the corner. 

“It doesn’t matter,” Peter said. 

“O Peter, you know it matters.” 

“Well, then, come with me to the little house.” 

“May I, mummy?” 

“Certainly not. I have got you home again, and I mean to keep you.” 

“But he does so need a mother.” 

“So do you, my love.” 

“Oh, all right,” Peter said, as if he had asked her from politeness 
merely; but Mrs. Darling saw his mouth twitch, and she made this 
handsome offer: to let Wendy go to him for a week every year and do his 
spring cleaning. Wendy would have preferred a more permanent 
arrangement, and it seemed to her that spring would be long in coming, 
but this promise sent Peter away quite gay again. He had no sense of 
time, and was so full of adventures that all I have told you about him is 
only a halfpenny worth of them. I suppose it was because Wendy knew 
this that her last words to him were these rather plaintive ones: “You 
won't forget me, Peter, will you, before spring-cleaning time comes?” 

Of course Peter promised, and then he flew away. He took Mrs. 
Darling’s kiss with him. The kiss that had been for no one else Peter took 


quite easily. Funny. But she seemed satisfied. 

Of course all the boys went to school; and most of them got into Class 
III., but Slightly was put first into Class IV. and then into Class V. Class I. 
is the top class. Before they had attended school a week they saw what 
goats they had been not to remain on the island; but it was too late now, 
and soon they settled down to being as ordinary as you or me or Jenkins 
minor. It is sad to have to say that the power to fly gradually left them. 
At first Nana tied their feet to the bed-posts so that they should not fly 
away in the night; and one of their diversions by day was to pretend to 
fall off buses; but by and by they ceased to tug at their bonds in bed, and 
found that they hurt themselves when they let go of the bus. In time 
they could not even fly after their hats. Want of practice, they called it; 
but what it really meant was that they no longer believed. 

Michael believed longer than the other boys, though they jeered at 
him; so he was with Wendy when Peter came for her at the end of the 
first year. She flew away with Peter in the frock she had woven from 
leaves and berries in the Neverland, and her one fear was that he might 
notice how short it had become, but he never noticed, he had so much to 
say about himself. 

She had looked forward to thrilling talks with him about old times, 
but new adventures had crowded the old ones from his mind. 

“Who is Captain Hook?” he asked with interest when she spoke of the 
arch enemy. 

“Don’t you remember,” she asked, amazed, “how you killed him and 
saved all our lives?” 

“T forget them after I kill them,” he replied carelessly. 

When she expressed a doubtful hope that Tinker Bell would be glad to 
see her he said, “Who is Tinker Bell?” 

“O Peter!” she said, shocked; but even when she explained he could 
not remember. 

“There are such a lot of them,” he said. “I expect she is no more.” 

I expect he was right, for fairies don’t live long, but they are so little 
that a short time seems a good while to them. 

Wendy was pained too to find that the past year was but as yesterday 
to Peter; it had seemed such a long year of waiting to her. But he was 
exactly as fascinating as ever, and they had a lovely spring cleaning in 
the little house on the tree tops. 


Next year he did not come for her. She waited in a new frock because 
the old one simply would not meet, but he never came. 

“Perhaps he is ill,” Michael said. 

“You know he is never ill.” 

Michael came close to her and whispered, with a shiver, “Perhaps 
there is no such person, Wendy!” and then Wendy would have cried if 
Michael had not been crying. 

Peter came next spring cleaning; and the strange thing was that he 
never knew he had missed a year. 

That was the last time the girl Wendy ever saw him. For a little longer 
she tried for his sake not to have growing pains; and she felt she was 
untrue to him when she got a prize for general knowledge. But the years 
came and went without bringing the careless boy; and when they met 
again Wendy was a married woman, and Peter was no more to her than 
a little dust in the box in which she had kept her toys. Wendy was grown 
up. You need not be sorry for her. She was one of the kind that likes to 
grow up. In the end she grew up of her own free will a day quicker than 
other girls. 

All the boys were grown up and done for by this time; so it is scarcely 
worth while saying anything more about them. You may see the twins 
and Nibs and Curly any day going to an office, each carrying a little bag 
and an umbrella. Michael is an engine-driver. Slightly married a lady of 
title, and so he became a lord. You see that judge in a wig coming out at 
the iron door? That used to be Tootles. The bearded man who doesn’t 
know any story to tell his children was once John. 

Wendy was married in white with a pink sash. It is strange to think 
that Peter did not alight in the church and forbid the banns. 

Years rolled on again, and Wendy had a daughter. This ought not to 
be written in ink but in a golden splash. 

She was called Jane, and always had an odd inquiring look, as if from 
the moment she arrived on the mainland she wanted to ask questions. 
When she was old enough to ask them they were mostly about Peter 
Pan. She loved to hear of Peter, and Wendy told her all she could 
remember in the very nursery from which the famous flight had taken 
place. It was Jane’s nursery now, for her father had bought it at the 
three per cents. from Wendy’s father, who was no longer fond of stairs. 
Mrs. Darling was now dead and forgotten. 


There were only two beds in the nursery now, Jane’s and her nurse’s; 
and there was no kennel, for Nana also had passed away. She died of old 
age, and at the end she had been rather difficult to get on with, being 
very firmly convinced that no one knew how to look after children 
except herself. 

Once a week Jane’s nurse had her evening off, and then it was 
Wendy’s part to put Jane to bed. That was the time for stories. It was 
Jane’s invention to raise the sheet over her mother’s head and her own, 
thus making a tent, and in the awful darkness to whisper:— “What do 
we see now?” 

“T don’t think I see anything to-night,” says Wendy, with a feeling that 
if Nana were here she would object to further conversation. 

“Yes, you do,” says Jane, “you see when you were a little girl.” 

“That is a long time ago, sweetheart,” says Wendy. “Ah me, how time 
flies!” 

“Does it fly,” asks the artful child, “the way you flew when you were a 
little girl?” 

“The way I flew! Do you know, Jane, I sometimes wonder whether I 
ever did really fly.” 

“Yes, you did.” 

“The dear old days when I could fly!” 

“Why can’t you fly now, mother?” 

“Because I am grown up, dearest. When people grow up they forget 
the way.” 

“Why do they forget the way?” 

“Because they are no longer gay and innocent and heartless. It is only 
the gay and innocent and heartless who can fly.” 

“What is gay and innocent and heartless? I do wish I was gay and 
innocent and heartless.” 

Or perhaps Wendy admits she does see something. “I do believe,” she 
says, “that it is this nursery!” 

“T do believe it is!” says Jane. “Go on.” 

They are now embarked on the great adventure of the night when 
Peter flew in looking for his shadow. 

“The foolish fellow,” says Wendy, “tried to stick it on with soap, and 
when he could not he cried, and that woke me, and I sewed it on for 
him.” 


“You have missed a bit,” interrupts Jane, who now knows the story 
better than her mother. “When you saw him sitting on the floor crying 
what did you say?” 

“T sat up in bed and I said, ‘Boy, why are you crying?’ ” 

“Yes, that was it,” says Jane, with a big breath. 

“And then he flew us all away to the Neverland and the fairies and the 
pirates and the redskins and the mermaids’ lagoon, and the home under 
the ground, and the little house.” 

“Yes! which did you like best of all?” 

“T think I liked the home under the ground best of all.” 

“Yes, so do I. What was the last thing Peter ever said to you?” 

“The last thing he ever said to me was, ‘Just always be waiting for me, 
and then some night you will hear me crowing.’ ” 

“Yes!” 

“But, alas, he forgot all about me.” Wendy said it with a smile. She 
was as grown up as that. 

“What did his crow sound like?” Jane asked one evening. 

“Tt was like this,” Wendy said, trying to imitate Peter’s crow. 

“No, it wasn’t,” Jane said gravely, “it was like this”; and she did it 
ever so much better than her mother. 

Wendy was a little startled. “My darling, how can you know?” 

“T often hear it when I am sleeping,” Jane said. 

“Ah yes, many girls hear it when they are sleeping, but I was the only 
one who heard it awake.” 

“Lucky you!” said Jane. 

And then one night came the tragedy. It was the spring of the year, 
and the story had been told for the night, and Jane was now asleep in 
her bed. Wendy was sitting on the floor, very close to the fire so as to 
see to darn, for there was no other light in the nursery; and while she sat 
darning she heard a crow. Then the window blew open as of old, and 
Peter dropped on the floor. 

He was exactly the same as ever, and Wendy saw at once that he still 
had all his first teeth. 

He was a little boy, and she was grown up. She huddled by the fire not 
daring to move, helpless and guilty, a big woman. 

“Hullo, Wendy,” he said, not noticing any difference, for he was 
thinking chiefly of himself; and in the dim light her white dress might 


have been the nightgown in which he had seen her first. 

“Hullo, Peter,” she replied faintly, squeezing herself as small as 
possible. Something inside her was crying “Woman, woman, let go of 
me.” 

“Hullo, where is John?” he asked, suddenly missing the third bed. 

“John is not here now,” she gasped. 

“Is Michael asleep?” he asked, with a careless glance at Jane. 

“Yes,” she answered; and now she felt that she was untrue to Jane as 
well as to Peter. 

“That is not Michael,” she said quickly, lest a judgment should fall on 
her. 

Peter looked. “Hullo, is it a new one?” 

“Yes.” 

“Boy or girl?” 

“Girl.” 

Now surely he would understand; but not a bit of it. 

“Peter,” she said, faltering, “are you expecting me to fly away with 
you?” 

“Of course; that is why I have come.” He added a little sternly, “Have 
you forgotten that this is spring-cleaning time?” 

She knew it was useless to say that he had let many spring-cleaning 
times pass. 

“T can’t come,” she said apologetically, “I have forgotten how to fly.” 

“TIl soon teach you again.” 

“O, Peter, don’t waste the fairy dust on me.” 

She had risen, and now at last a fear assailed him. “What is it?” he 
cried, shrinking. 

“T will turn up the light,” she said, “and then you can see for yourself.” 

For almost the only time in his life that I know of, Peter was afraid. 
“Don’t turn up the light,” he cried. 

She let her hands play in the hair of the tragic boy. She was not a little 
girl heart-broken about him; she was a grown woman smiling at it all, 
but they were wet smiles. 

Then she turned up the light, and Peter saw. He gave a cry of pain; 
and when the tall beautiful creature stooped to lift him in her arms he 
drew back sharply. 

“What is it?” he cried again. 


She had to tell him. 
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“T am old, Peter. I am ever so much more than twenty. I grew up long 
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ago. 
“You promised not to!” 

“T couldn’t help it. Iam a married woman, Peter.” 

“No, you’re not.” 

“Yes, and the little girl in the bed is my baby.” 

“No, she’s not.” 

But he supposed she was; and he took a step towards the sleeping 
child with his fist upraised. Of course he did not strike her. He sat down 
on the floor and sobbed, and Wendy did not know how to comfort him, 
though she could have done it so easily once. She was only a woman 
now, and she ran out of the room to try to think. 

Peter continued to cry, and soon his sobs woke Jane. She sat up in 
bed, and was interested at once. 

“Boy,” she said, “why are you crying?” 

Peter rose and bowed to her, and she bowed to him from the bed. 

“Hullo,” he said. 

“Hullo,” said Jane. 

“My name is Peter Pan,” he told her. 

“Yes, I know.” 

“IT came back for my mother,” he explained, “to take her to the 
Neverland.” 

“Yes, I know,” Jane said, “I have been waiting for you.” 

When Wendy returned diffidently she found Peter sitting on the bed- 
post crowing gloriously, while Jane in her nighty was flying round the 
room in solemn ecstasy. 

“She is my mother,” Peter explained; and Jane descended and stood 
by his side, with the look on her face that he liked to see on ladies when 
they gazed at him. 

“He does so need a mother,” Jane said. 

“Yes, I know,” Wendy admitted, rather forlornly; “no one knows it so 
well as I.” 

“Good-bye,” said Peter to Wendy; and he rose in the air, and the 
shameless Jane rose with him; it was already her easiest way of moving 
about. 

Wendy rushed to the window. 

“No, no!” she cried. 

“Tt is just for spring-cleaning time,” Jane said; “he wants me always to 


do his spring cleaning.” 

“If only I could go with you!” Wendy sighed. 

“You see you can’t fly,” said Jane. 

Of course in the end Wendy let them fly away together. Our last 
glimpse of her shows her at the window, watching them receding into 
the sky until they were as small as stars. 

As you look at Wendy you may see her hair becoming white, and her 
figure little again, for all this happened long ago. Jane is now a common 
grown-up, with a daughter called Margaret; and every spring-cleaning 
time, except when he forgets, Peter comes for Margaret and takes her to 
the Neverland, where she tells him stories about himself, to which he 
listens eagerly. When Margaret grows up she will have a daughter, who 
is to be Peter’s mother in turn; and so it will go on, so long as children 
are gay and innocent and heartless. 
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1. In 1911 a reviewer for The Athenaeum noted that the novel Peter Pan 
(originally published as Peter and Wendy) “has become for the latest 
generation what Alice in Wonderland was for a former.” What has 
given these two books such spectacular longevity? How would you 
compare the two classics? 

2. Barrie has a strong narrative voice in Peter Pan, injecting his own 
comments and asides throughout the novel. Is it accurate to describe 
him as a character in the book? How would you describe his point of 
view? 

3. “Growing up” and “motherhood” are two important themes in Peter 
Pan. What do these concepts mean to Peter and the lost boys? What do 
they mean to Mrs. Darling? 

4. “Peter had seen many tragedies,” writes J. M. Barrie, “but he had 
forgotten them all.” What else do Peter, the lost boys, and the Darling 
children forget? Why does the author call the children heartless and 
selfish, and what are their most appealing qualities? 

5. According to Barrie, each child has a unique “Neverland.” What are 
your favorite aspects of the Neverland inhabited by Peter Pan, Tinker 
Bell, the lost boys, the pirates, and the redskins? Can you describe 
your own childhood Neverland? 

6. According to G. K. Chesterton, the original illustrations by F. D. 
Bedford “have a certain mixture of solid impossibility and exact detail, 
which is the thing that children love most.” Do you agree? Did 
Bedford’s interpretations of characters and settings coincide with what 
you saw in your own mind as you read the book? 

7. How many stereotypes can you find in this Edwardian (1901-10) 
novel? Consider the author’s depiction of Tiger Lily and her band of 
redskin warriors, as well as the traditional roles the author has 
assigned to men and women, boys and girls. How are these subjects 


treated differently in the twenty-first century? 

8. In describing James Hook and his relationship with the other pirates, 
the author writes, “This inscrutable man never felt more alone than 
when surrounded by his dogs. They were socially so inferior to him.” 
What other examples of a class structure can you find in the novel? 
What social status do Tinker Bell and Nana have? Which characters 
enjoy the highest social status? 

9. In his final battle with Peter, Hook cries out, “Pan, who and what art 
thou?” How does Peter respond to this question? How would you 
answer it? 

0. “When Wendy Grew Up,” the final chapter in this novel, was hailed 
by critics as a welcome addition to the 1904 stage play of Peter Pan. 
What makes this last section so satisfying? 

1. If Peter Pan had decided to stay with the Darlings and grow up, how 
would he have turned out? Would he perhaps resemble Mr. Darling or 
Captain Hook? 
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ALEXANDRE Dumas 


Alexandre Dumas, who lived a life as dramatic as any depicted in his 
more than three hundred volumes of plays, novels, travel books, and 
memoirs, was born on July 24, 1802, in the town of Villers-Cotteréts, 
some fifty miles from Paris. He was the third child of Thomas-Alexandre 
Davy de la Pailleterie (who took the name of Dumas), a nobleman who 
distinguished himself as one of Napoleon’s most brilliant generals, and 
Marie-Louise-Elisabeth Labouret. Following General Dumas’s death in 
1806 the family faced precarious financial circumstances, yet Mme. 
Dumas scrimped to pay for her son’s private schooling. Unfortunately he 
proved an indifferent student who excelled in but one subject: 
penmanship. In 1816, at the age of fourteen, Dumas found employment 
as a clerk with a local notary to help support the family. A growing 
interest in theater brought him to Paris in 1822, where he met Francois- 
Joseph Talma, the great French tragedian, and resolved to become a 
playwright. Meanwhile the passionate Dumas fell in love with Catherine 
Labay, a seamstress by whom he had a son. (Though he had numerous 
mistresses in his lifetime Dumas married only once, but the union did 
not last.) While working as a scribe for the due d’Orléans (later King 
Louis-Philippe) Dumas collaborated on a one-act vaudeville, La Chasse et 
Vamour (The Chase and Love, 1825). But it was not until 1827, after 
attending a British performance of Hamlet, that Dumas discovered a 
direction for his dramas. “For the first time in the theater I was seeing 
true passions motivating men and women of flesh and blood,” he 
recalled. “From this time on, but only then, did I have an idea of what 
the theater could be.” 

Dumas achieved instant fame on February 11, 1829, with the 
triumphant opening of Henri III et sa cour (Henry III and His Court). An 
innovative and influential play generally regarded as the first French 
drama of the Romantic movement, it broke with the staid precepts of 
Neoclassicism that had been imposed on the Paris stage for more than a 
century. Briefly involved as a republican partisan in the July Revolution 


of 1830, Dumas soon resumed playwriting and over the next decade 
turned out a number of historical melodramas that electrified audiences. 
Two of these works—Antony (1831) and La Tour de Nesle (The Tower of 
Nesle, 1832)—stand out as milestones in the history of nineteenth- 
century French theater. In disfavor with the new monarch, Louis- 
Philippe, because of his republican sympathies, Dumas left France for a 
time. In 1832 he set out on a tour of Switzerland, chronicling his 
adventures in Impressions de voyage: En Suisse (Travels in Switzerland, 
1834-1837); over the years he produced many travelogues about 
subsequent journeys through France, Italy, Russia, and other countries. 

Around 1840 Dumas embarked upon a series of historical romances 
inspired by both his love of French history and the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott. In collaboration with Auguste Maquet, he serialized Le Chevalier 
d’Harmental in the newspaper Le Siécle in 1842. Part history, intrigue, 
adventure, and romance, it is widely regarded as the first of Dumas’s 
great novels. The two subsequently worked together on a steady stream 
of books, most of which were published serially in Parisian tabloids and 
eagerly read by the public. He is best known for the celebrated 
d’Artagnan trilogy—Les trois mousquetaires (The Three Musketeers, 1844), 
Vingt ans aprés (Twenty Years After, 1845) and Dix ans plus tarde ou le 
Vicomte de Bragelonne (Ten Years Later; or The Viscount of Bragelonne, 
1848-1850)—and the so-called Valois romances—La Reine Margot 
(Queen Margot, 1845), La Dame de Monsoreau (The Lady of Monsoreau, 
1846), and Les Quarante-cinc (The Forty-Five Guardsmen, 1848). Yet 
perhaps his greatest success was Le Comte de Monte Cristo (The Count of 
Monte Cristo), which appeared in installments in Le Journal des débats 
from 1844 to 1845. A final tetralogy marked the end of their 
partnership: Mémoires d’un médecin: Joseph Balsamo (Memoirs of a 
Physician, 1846-1848), Le Collier de la reine (The Queen’s Necklace, 1849- 
1850), Ange Pitou (Taking the Bastille, 1853), and La Comtesse de Charny 
(The Countess de Charny, 1852-1855). 

In 1847, at the height of his fame, Dumas assumed the role of 
impresario. Hoping to reap huge profits, he inaugurated the new Théatre 
Historique as a vehicle for staging dramatizations of his historical novels. 
The same year he completed construction of a lavish residence in the 
quiet hamlet of Marly-le-Roi. Called Le Chateau de Monte Cristo, it was 
home to a menagerie of exotic pets and a parade of freeloaders until 


1850, when Dumas’s theater failed and he faced bankruptcy. Fleeing 
temporarily to Belgium in order to avoid creditors, Dumas returned to 
Paris in 1853, shortly after the appearance of the initial volumes of Mes 
Mémoires (My Memoirs, 1852). Over the next years he founded the 
newspaper Le Mousquetaire, for which he wrote much of the copy, as 
well as the literary weekly Le Monte Cristo, but his finances never 
recovered. In 1858 he traveled to Russia, eventually publishing two new 
episodes of Impressions de voyage: Le Caucase (Adventures in the Caucasus, 
1859) and En Russie (Travels in Russia, 1865). 

The final decade of Dumas’s life began with customary high 
adventure. In 1860 he met Garibaldi and was swept up into the cause of 
Italian independence. After four years in Naples publishing the bilingual 
paper L’Indépendant/L’Indipendente, Dumas returned to Paris in 1864. In 
1867 he began a flamboyant liaison with Ada Menken, a young 
American actress who dubbed him “the king of romance.” The same year 
marked the appearance of a last novel, La Terreur Prussiene (The Prussian 
Terror). Dumas’s final play, Les Blancs et les Bleus (The Whites and the 
Blues), opened in Paris in 1869. 

Alexandre Dumas died penniless but cheerful on December 5, 1870, 
saying of death: “I shall tell her a story, and she will be kind to me.” One 
hundred years later his biographer André Maurois paid him this tribute: 
“Dumas was a hero out of Dumas. As strong as Porthos, as adroit as 
d’Artagnan, as generous as Edmond Dantes, this superb giant strode 
across the nineteenth century breaking down doors with his shoulder, 
sweeping women away in his arms, and earning fortunes only to 
squander them promptly in dissipation. For forty years he filled the 
newspapers with his prose, the stage with his dramas, the world with his 
clamor. Never did he know a moment of doubt or an instant of despair. 
He turned his own existence into the finest of his novels.” 
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Alan Furst 


From Alexandre Dumas, a precise and candid description of his 
particular view of history: 


I start by devising a story. I try to make it romantic, moving, dramatic, and when scope 
has been found for the emotions and the imagination, I search through the annals of the 
past to find a frame in which to set it; and it has never happened that history has failed to 
provide this frame, so exactly adjusted to the subject that it seemed it was not a case of 


the frame being made for the picture, but that the picture had been made to fit the frame. 


This is the point of view of the historical novelist, who approaches the 
past as theater—the unending melodrama of saints and sinners, and who 
knows that history, eternally surprising, inspiring, disheartening, 
sometimes described as “one damn thing after another,” will never fail 
him. It is all there. And it is all there to be used. 

Dumas was in his early forties when he wrote The Three Musketeers, an 
age when novelists are believed to be entering their best creative years. 
He is traditionally described as “a man of vast republican sympathies,” 
which, in contemporary terms, made him a believer in democracy, 
equality, and the rights of man. He had fought in the streets of Paris 
during the July revolution of 1830; would man the barricades in 1848; 
would aid Garibaldi, with guns and journalism, in the struggle for Italian 
independence in 1860. 

Such politics came to him by inclination, and by birth. His father, 
Thomas-Alexandre Davy de La Pailleterie, had taken the name of his 
African slave mother, Marie Dumas, and spent the early years of his life 
on the island of Santo Domingo. When the French Revolution made it 
possible for men without wealth or social connections to rise to power, 
the soldier Alexandre Dumas became General Alexandre Dumas, 
commanding the Army of the Alps in 1794, serving under Napoleon 
Bonaparte in Italy, and later in Egypt. But his relationship with 


Bonaparte deteriorated; his health was destroyed by two years in an 
Italian prison; and he died, a broken man, in 1806. His son, in time the 
novelist Dumas, was then four years old, but he would be told of his 
father’s life, and he knew what it meant. 

By 1844, France was ruled by Louis-Philippe, due d’Orleans, a 
constitutional monarch known as “the bourgeois king,” who presided 
over the golden age of the French bourgeoisie, a propertied class 
animated by the slogan “Enrichissez-vous!” (Enrich yourselves!) This was 
a period of transition, when corrupt capitalism was opposed by 
passionate idealism—the age of monarchy was dying, the age of 
democracy was just being born. The best insight into the period is to be 
found in the novels of Honoré de Balzac—Dumas’s fierce literary rival. 
Balzac was virtually the same age as Dumas, and, like Dumas, rose from 
social obscurity and penury by producing a huge volume of work at an 
extraordinary pace. But Balzac wrote about contemporary life—the 
vanity, corruption and sexual politics of Paris in the 1840s—and was, 
throughout his fiction, essentially a novelist of vice. Dumas, on the other 
hand, was a novelist of virtue, though he had to go back two hundred 
years to find it. 

Setting The Three Musketeers in the year 1625—at that distance, a 
contemporary American novelist might use the revolution of 1776— 
Dumas was summoning up a remote and heroic era. Yes, it was all 
different back then. Better. Still, it may be worth remembering that 
Dumas’s musketeers are proud, courageous men, men without inherited 
money or the support of prominent family, who must fight their way 
through a world of political intrigue dominated by predatory, immoral 
people who scheme and connive, who will do virtually anything, to keep 
their wealth and position. So, if it is about anything, The Three 
Musketeers is about betrayal, fidelity, and, like almost all genre fiction, it 
is about honor. Honor lost, honor gained, honor maintained at the cost 
of life itself. By 1894, the sale of Dumas’s works totaled three million 
books and eight million serials. 

The Three Musketeers, the first book of the d’Artagnan trilogy, with 
Twenty Years After and The Vicomte de Bragelonne to follow, appeared in 
installments in the journal Le Siécle from March to July in 1844. It was 
written with help of a collaborator, Auguste Maquet, who also 
participated in the writing of The Count of Monte Cristo. Maquet would 


later claim significant authorship, and haul Dumas into court. 

Dumas was accused, as well, of plagiarism, having used The Memoirs of 
Monsieur d’Artagnan, by one Courtilz de Sandras, published in Cologne in 
1701, as source material. There he found not only d’Artagnan but Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis; Tréville and his musketeers; Milady and her maid; 
and the Cardinalist Guards. From the annals of French history, he took 
the machinations, real or reputed, involving Louis XIII, Anne of Austria, 
Cardinal Richelieu, and the duke of Buckingham. Then he threw out 
whatever reality he found inconvenient and wrote what he liked. 

In the real world of Europe in 1625, the continent was being torn 
apart by the Thirty Years War—a rather pallid name that obscures the 
cruel and brutal nature of its reality. Fighting on behalf of royal houses 
in conflict over religious issues and rights of succession, mercenary 
armies were paid by the right of pillage and ravaged the countryside, a 
strategy described as “war supports the war.” In France, French 
Catholics suppressed a French Protestant minority, the Huguenots, who 
were supported by English Protestant money and arms. Serving as 
virtual regent for a weak king Louis XIII, Cardinal Richelieu was perhaps 
the greatest political figure of his time. Famously eloquent, determined 
and brilliant, Richelieu was a deeply ambitious man, but a devoted and 
faithful servant of king and country. 

A popular novelist, however, must produce an archvillain, and Dumas 
gave the job to Richelieu. As the servant of Dumas’s fictional 
requirements, Richelieu is merely political on the surface, as he 
undertakes a series of intrigues in a struggle for power with the king or 
with his English Protestant enemy, Buckingham. In The Three Musketeers, 
Richelieu is discovered to have deeper motives, a lust for revenge 
inspired by a romantic slight—a spurned advance—and, in general, by 
sexual jealousy. The cardinal, according to Dumas, was in love with the 
queen, Anne of Austria. The reader of 1844, hurrying off to buy this 
week’s chapter in Le Siécle, likely suspected as much. 

Serialized fiction read as a novel can, at times, be a slightly bumpy 
ride. The twists and turns of the story are intended not only to keep the 
reader reading, but to keep the reader buying. Thus the plot tends toward 
precipitous dives and breathtaking ascents, as peril and escape follow 
each other at narrow intervals, characters disappear and are brought 
back to life, and what seemed like the central crisis of the narrative is 


suddenly resolved, to be replaced by a second crisis. 

The perfidious Cardinal Richelieu is a good example of this principle 
at work. He’s a useful éminence grise at the beginning of the novel, as 
Cardinalist guards fight the king’s faithful musketeers. But, when it’s 
time for the story to end, he’s too historical a figure to be vanquished 
with all the force that the conclusion of a romantic adventure demands. 
Thus the role of villain is shifted to Milady; the story can then take its 
chilling and violent turn; and justice, when it is at last achieved, can be, 
to say the least, severe. 

Since writers of serials wrote for a weekly deadline, there was no such 
thing as regret or revision, and the reader may see rather more of the 
novel’s scaffolding than the author would like. Dumas, characteristically, 
solved this problem with talent, and produced the best writing in The 
Three Musketeers in the latter third of the novel, for example the 
combination of battle and picnic at the Bastion Saint Gervais, during the 
attack on the Protestant stronghold at La Rochelle. This is easily one of 
the most insouciant scenes in all of literature, as the musketeers, intent 
on winning a tavern bet, occupy the bastion; sip wine; discuss matters of 
love and strategy; push a wall over on a raiding party; use the dead as 
mock defenders; and, finally, after four-hundred pages of action and 
intrigue, actually fire muskets! 

This is but one pleasure among many. There is, throughout The Three 
Musketeers, a vast and magnanimous intelligence at work. The critic 
Jules Michelet described Alexandre Dumas as “an inextinguishable 
volcano,” and “one of the forces of nature.” He was certainly that. Born 
to write, and born to write about mythic times and mythic deeds, Dumas 
loved his characters and the elaborate story he fashioned for them. This 
is a telling trait in a novelist, the reader instinctively feels it, so gives 
himself to the story, lives in the time and place of its setting, and 
escapes, as surely as d’Artagnan ever escaped, from the drone of daily 
existence. That’s the job of romantic fiction and it’s done in The Three 
Musketeers on virtually every page. “All for one, and one for all!” And all 
for us. 


AuTHOoR’s PREFACE 


Wherein It Is Proved 
That Despite Their Names Ending in -os and -is, 
the Heroes of the History We Are About to 
Have the Honor to Relate 
Have Nothing Mythological About Them 


About a year ago, while I was engaged in research in the Royal Library 
for my History of Louis XIV, I chanced upon a volume called The Memoirs 
of Monsieur d’Artagnan. Like most works in a period in which authors 
could not tell the truth without risking a more or less lengthy sojourn in 
the Bastille, it was printed at Amsterdam. The publisher was one Pierre 
Rouge. The title fascinated me; I took the book home (with the 
permission of the Librarian of course) and I devoured its pages. 

I do not intend to give a minute account of this curious work here; I 
merely indicate it to those of my readers who enjoy pictures of a given 
period. In it they will find a gallery of portraits penciled by a master; 
and, though most of these sketches may be traced on barracks doors or 
on the walls of taverns, yet they present the figures of Louis XIII, of Ann 
of Austria, of Richelieu, of Mazarin and of most of the courtiers of the 
period quite as vividly and faithfully as Monsieur Anquetil does in his 
History of France. 

Now as everybody knows, what strikes the capricious mind of the poet 
does not always impress the mass of readers. So while I admired, as 
others doubtless will admire, the details I have just cited, my main 
preoccupation concerned a matter to which no one had paid the slightest 
attention previously. 

In his Memoirs, Monsieur d’Artagnan relates that, on his first visit to 
Monsieur de Tréville, Captain of His Majesty’s Musketeers, he met in the 
antechamber three young men belonging to the illustrious corps in 
which he was soliciting the honor of enrolling. Their names were Athos, 


Porthos and Aramis. 

I must confess these three foreign names struck me. I immediately 
decided that they were pseudonyms under which D’Artagnan disguised 
names that were perhaps illustrious. Or else, perhaps, the bearers of 
these names had themselves chosen them on the day when, thanks to a 
whim, or discontent, or exiguity of fortune, they donned the uniform of 
a ranker in the Musketeers. 

From then on I knew no rest until I could find some trace in 
contemporaneous works of these three names which had aroused my 
passionate curiosity. 

The mere catalogue of the books I read with this object in view would 
fill a whole chapter, which might prove highly instructive to my readers 
but would certainly not amuse them. Suffice to say that, just as, 
discouraged at so much fruitless investigation, I was about to abandon 
my quest, I at last found what I was after. Guided by the counsels of my 
illustrious and erudite friend Paulin Paris, I consulted a manuscript in 
folio—Number 4772 or 4773, I forget which, in the catalogue of the 
Royal Library—entitled Memoirs of Monsieur le Comte de la Fere, 
Concerning Some Events in France towards the End of the Reign of Louis XIII 
and the Beginning of the Reign of Louis XIV. 

The reader may imagine my immense joy when in this manuscript, my 
last hope, I came upon the name of Athos on page 20, of Porthos on 
page 27, and of Aramis on page 31. 

The discovery of a completely unknown manuscript, at a period in 
which the science of history has progressed to such an extraordinary 
degree, seemed to me to be almost miraculous. I therefore hastened to 
ask for permission to print it in order to present my candidacy to the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres on the strength of another’s 
work in case I could not enter the Académie Francaise on the strength of 
my own—which is exceedingly probable! I must add that this permission 
was graciously granted. I do so in order publicly to refute the slanderers 
who maintain that we live under a government scarcely favorable to 
men of letters. 

It is the first part of this precious manuscript which I now offer to my 
readers, restoring the fitting title that belongs to it. 

Should this first part meet with the success it deserves (of which I 
have no doubt) I hereby undertake to publish the second part 


immediately. 

In the meantime, since godfathers are second fathers, as it were, I beg 
the reader to hold myself and not the Comte de la Fére responsible for 
such pleasure or boredom as he may experience. 

This being understood, let us proceed with our story. 


‘THE [THREE 


[MUSKETEERS 


I 


THE THREE Girts oF Monsizur D’ARTAGNAN THE ELDER 


Meung, a pretty market town on the Loire and the birthplace of Jean de 
Meung, author of the Romance of the Rose, was more or less used to 
disturbances of one sort or another because of the troublous times. But 
on the first Monday in April, 1625, it appeared as though all the armed 
hosts of the Huguenots had descended upon the place in order to make 
of it a second La Rochelle. The citizens, seeing the women fleeing over 
by the main street and hearing the abandoned children crying from the 
doorsteps, hurriedly donned their breastplates. Then, bolstering up their 
somewhat uncertain courage by seizing musket, axe or pike, they sped 
toward the hostelry At the Sign of the Jolly Miller. There they found a 
compact, ever-swelling group, all agog, milling about, full of curiosity 
and clamor. 

Panics were frequent in France at that period; few days passed without 
some city or another recording an event of this sort in its archives. There 
were the nobles fighting among themselves, the King making war upon 
the Cardinal, and Spain battling against the King. Besides these conflicts, 
concealed or public, secret or patent, other riots were occasioned by 
brigands, beggars, Huguenots, wolves and knaves who attacked all 
comers. The citizenry always took up arms against brigands and wolves 
and knaves, often against the nobles and Huguenots, sometimes against 
the King, but never against the Cardinal or Spain. 

Accordingly, custom being what it was, on the first Monday in April 
1625, the burghers of Meung, hearing the tumult and seeing neither the 
red-and-yellow standard of Spain nor the livery of the Cardinal Duc de 
Richelieu, rushed toward The Sign of the Jolly Miller. One glance was 
enough to make clear to everybody what was causing all this hullabaloo. 

A young man—but let us sketch his portrait with one bold stroke of 
the pen! Imagine, then, a Don Quixote aged eighteen ... a Don Quixote 
lacking breastplate, coat-of-mail or thighguards ... a Don Quixote clad in 
a woolen doublet, its blue faded into an indefinable color that combined 


a multitude of tints as dissimilar as the red of deepest Burgundy and the 
most celestial azure.... His face was long, thin and tanned, the 
cheekbones high (a sign of astuteness) and the jaw wide (the infallible 
mark of a Gascon, whether he wears a beret or no). As a matter of fact, 
the youth wore a beret, adorned with a feather of sorts. His glance was 
frank and intelligent, his nose hooked but finely chiseled. Too tall for an 
adolescent, too short for an adult, he looked like nothing so much as a 
farmer’s son on a journey, were it not for the sword dangling from a belt 
of shagreen, which kept hitting against the calves of its owner when he 
walked, and against the bristling flank of his steed when he rode. 

Our youth boasted a steed so noteworthy that no man could fail to 
take note of it. A Béarn nag, it was, twelve or fourteen years old, with a 
yellow coat and hairless tail, but not without swellings on its legs. As 
this nag walked with its head well below its knees, no martingale was 
necessary. Nevertheless, it managed to cover eight leagues a day 
regularly. Unfortunately the virtues of this horse were so well concealed 
under its weird coat and incongruous gait that, at a period when 
everybody was a connoisseur in horseflesh, its apparition at Meung (it 
had entered a quarter of an hour before by the Gate of Beaugency) 
created a sensation. And the discredit inspired by the beast naturally 
extended to its master. 

This fact proved all the more painful to young D’Artagnan—to name 
the Don Quixote of this second Rosinante—because he was himself 
forced to acknowledge how ridiculous such a steed made him, excellent 
horseman though he was. Indeed, he had heaved a deep sigh as he 
accepted this gift from his father. He was aware, of course, that such a 
beast was worth at least twenty livres. But the words accompanying the 
gift were beyond all price. 

“My son,” said the old Gascon gentleman in that pure Béarn patois 
which Henry IV had never succeeded in shedding, “my son, this horse 
was born in your father’s house some thirteen years ago, and here it has 
remained ever since. This ought to make you love the beast! Never sell 
it; let it die quietly and honorably of old age. If you should go to the 
wars with it, then care for it as faithfully as you would care for an old 
servant. At Court, should you ever have the honor to go there,” Monsieur 
d’Artagnan the elder continued, adding parenthetically that it was an 
honor to which his son’s ancient nobility entitled him, “be sure worthily 


to uphold the name of ‘gentleman’ which has been dutifully borne by 
your ancestors for more than five hundred years. Do this both for your 
own sake and for the sake of your own people—I mean your relatives 
and friends. Endure nothing from anyone save the Cardinal and the 
King. Nowadays a gentleman makes his way by his courage—do you 
understand?—by his courage alone! Whoever trembles for but a second 
has perhaps lost the bait which fortune held out to him in precisely that 
second. You are young. You ought to be brave for two reasons: first 
because you are a Gascon and second because you are my son! Never 
avoid a quarrel: seek out the hazards of high adventure. I have taught 
you how to wield a sword; you have muscles of iron and a wrist of steel. 
Fight at every opportunity, the more blithely because duels are 
forbidden and therefore it will be doubly brave of you to fight.” 

After a pause, D’Artagnan’s father went on: 

“T have nothing to give you, my son, except fifteen crowns, my horse 
and the advice you have just heard. To these, your mother will add a 
recipe for a certain balsam which she acquired from a gipsy woman. It 
possesses the miraculous virtue of curing all wounds which do not reach 
the heart. Take advantage of everything that comes your way; live 
happily and long!” 

Then: 

“One word more,” the old man added. “I would wish to propose an 
example for you. Not mine, to be sure, for I have never appeared at 
Court; besides, I took part in the Religious Wars as a volunteer. No, I 
mean Monsieur de Tréville. He was formerly my neighbor; as a child, he 
had the honor of being a playmate of our King, Louis XIII, whom God 
preserve! Their games sometimes degenerated into battles in which the 
King did not always have the upper hand. The thumps and thwacks he 
received from Monsieur de Tréville inspired His Majesty with much 
esteem and friendship for his former playmate. Later, Monsieur de 
Tréville fought against others: on his first journey to Paris, five 
times ... from the death of the late King to the majority of the young 
King, seven times, excluding all the wars and the sieges he has been 
through ... from that date until now, I do not know how many times, 
possibly one hundred ... thus despite all edicts, ordinances Musketeers— 
in other words, leader of a legion of Caesars highly esteemed by His 
Majesty and dreaded by the Cardinal, who is known to dread nothing! 


Better still, Monsieur de Tréville earns ten thousand crowns per annum, 
which makes him a very great noble indeed. And he started from 
scratch, just like you! 

“Go to him with this letter. And model your behavior upon his, in 
order to accomplish what he has accomplished.” 

Whereupon the old man buckled his own sword to his son’s belt, 
kissed him tenderly on both cheeks, and gave him his blessing. 

Leaving his father, the young man went to his mother’s apartment 
where she awaited him with that sovereign remedy which, thanks to the 
advice we have reported, was subsequently to be employed so often. In 
this interview, the adieux were longer and more tender than in the 
other. It was not because Monsieur d’Artagnan failed to cherish his only 
son, but he was a man and he would have deemed it unworthy for a man 
to give way to his feelings; whereas Madame d’Artagnan was a woman, 
and more, a mother. So she wept copiously and, to the honor of 
Monsieur d’Artagnan the younger, notwithstanding the efforts he made 
to remain as firm as a future musketeer should be, nature prevailed, and 
he too shed many tears, half of which he managed at great pains to 
conceal. 

That same day the youth set out on his journey equipped with his 
father’s three gifts, namely, the fifteen crowns, the horse and the letter 
to Monsieur de Tréville. As may well be imagined, the advice had been 
thrown into the bargain. 

With such a vade mecum, D’Artagnan was, morally and physically, an 
exact replica of Cervantes’ hero, to whom we so aptly compared him 
when our duties as historian placed us under the necessity of sketching 
his portrait. The Spanish don took windmills for giants and sheep for 
armies; his Gascon counterpart took every smile for an insult and every 
glance for a challenge. Accordingly from Tardes in the Pyrénées all the 
way to Meung on the Loire, he kept his fist clenched or pressed his hand 
against the hilt of his sword ten times a day. Yet his fist did not crash 
down on any jaw nor did his sword issue from its scabbard. To be sure, 
the sight of the wretched nag excited many a smile as D’Artagnan rode 
by, but against the nag’s flank rattled a sword of respectable length and 
over the sword gleamed an eye more ferocious than proud. Passersby 
therefore repressed their hilarity or, if hilarity prevailed over prudence, 
they attempted to laugh on one side of their faces only, as do the masks 


of the ancients. Thus D’Artagnan remained majestic and virgin in his 
susceptibility until he reached the inauspicious town of Meung. 

There, as he was alighting from his horse at the gate of The Jolly 
Miller, without anyone—host, waiter or ostler—coming to hold his 
stirrup, D’Artagnan spied, through an open window on the ground floor, 
a gentleman of fine figure and proud, though somewhat sullen mien. 
This person was talking to two others who appeared to be listening to 
him with great deference. D’Artagnan, fancying quite naturally, 
according to habit, that he was the object of their conversation, listened 
attentively. This time D’Artagnan was only in part mistaken; he himself 
was not being discussed, his nag was. Apparently the gentleman was 
treating his audience to an enumeration of all the nag’s qualities; and the 
audience being highly respectful of the narrator, there were bursts of 
raucous laughter at every moment. If the suggestion of a smile sufficed 
to stir the ire of our Gascon we may readily imagine how this vociferous 
jollity affected him. 

However, D’Artagnan first wished to examine the insolent fellow who 
dared make mock of him. His haughty glance fell upon the stranger, a 
man of forty or forty-five years of age, pale of complexion, with piercing 
black eyes, a nose boldly fashioned and a black, impeccably trimmed 
mustache. He wore a doublet and hose of violet, with trimming of like 
color and no other ornament save the customary slashes through which 
the shirt appeared. Though new, his doublet and hose looked rumpled, 
like traveling clothes long packed in a portmanteau. D’Artagnan took in 
all these details with the speed of the most meticulous observer and also, 
doubtless, with an instinctive presentiment that this stranger was to 
exercise a powerful influence upon his future life. 

As D’Artagnan stared at the gentleman in violet, the latter was 
uttering the most sagacious and profound commentary on the nag of 
Béarn. His two auditors roared with laughter, at which the narrator 
actually smiled. This time, there could be no doubt whatsoever; 
D’Artagnan had been truly insulted. Convinced of it, he pulled his beret 
down over his eyes, and, attempting to copy certain courtly gestures he 
had picked up from noblemen traveling through Gascony, he stepped 
forward, his right hand on the hilt of his sword, his left against his hip. 
Unfortunately fast as he moved, waxing angrier at every step, he seemed 
to become more confused. Instead of the polite, lofty speech he had 


prepared as a challenge, his tongue could produce nothing better than a 
vulgar exclamation which he topped off with a furious gesture. 

“Look here, Monsieur,” he cried. “Look here, you, there, skulking 
behind that shutter ... yes, I mean you ... Look here! tell me what you 
are laughing at, will you, and we can laugh together!” 

The gentleman’s gaze moved slowly away from the nag and slowly 
toward its master, as though a certain lapse of time were requisite before 
he could understand how such extraordinary reproaches could be leveled 
at him. Then, when he could entertain no doubt on the matter, he 
frowned slightly. A moment later, in a tone of irony indescribable in its 
insolence, he replied: 

“T am not aware that I was addressing you, Monsieur.” 

“Never mind,” countered D’Artagnan, exasperated by this medley of 
insolence and good manners, of convention and disdain, “I was 
addressing you!” 

The stranger eyed him again, smiled fleetingly as before, and, 
withdrawing from the window, walked slowly out of the inn. He took his 
stand two paces from D’Artagnan and stood there, rooted to the spot, 
staring at the horse. His tranquil manner and bantering air increased the 
hilarity of his auditors, who were still gathered around the window, 
watching the scene. 

Seeing him approach, D’Artagnan drew his sword a full foot out of its 
scabbard. 

“Upon my word, this horse is certainly a buttercup!” observed the 
stranger, pursuing his investigations. His remarks were addressed to his 
audience at the window; apparently, he was quite unconscious of 
D’Artagnan’s exasperation although the youth stood between him and 
his audience. “This color is quite common in botany but until now it has 
been very rare among horses.” 

“Laugh all you will at my horse,” said D’Artagnan angrily. He recalled 
how his hero, Monsieur de Tréville, had ridden a bob-tailed nag from the 
Midi to Fortune. “I dare you to smile at his master.” 

“As you may judge from my cast of features, Monsieur, I do not laugh 
frequently,” the stranger replied. “But I intend to preserve the privilege 
of laughing whenever I please.” 

“As for me,” cried D’Artagnan, “I will brook no man’s laughter when it 
irks me.” 


“Well, well, Monsieur I dare say you are right,” said the stranger 
edging away. But D’Artagnan was not the type of youth to suffer anyone 
to escape him, least of all a man who had ridiculed him so impudently. 
Drawing his sword at long last and for cause, he ran after the stranger, 
crying: 

“Turn about, turn about, Master Jester!” he challenged. “Must I strike 
you in the back?” 

“You strike me?” The stranger surveyed the young man with 
astonishment and scorn. “Come, lad, you must be crazy!” 

Then, in subdued tones, as though talking to himself: 

“What a bore!” he sighed. “What a find this buck would be for His 
Majesty. The Royal Musketeers are combing the country to recruit just 
such hotheads.” 

He had barely finished speaking when D’Artagnan lunged at him so 
impetuously that this jest might have been his last. The stranger drew 
his sword, saluted D’Artagnan and took up his guard. But suddenly at a 
sign his two onlookers, backed up by the innkeeper, fell upon 
D’Artagnan with sticks, shovels and tongs. While this sudden onslaught 
held D’Artagnan, the stranger sheathed his sword as readily as he had 
drawn it. 

“A plague upon these Gascons!” he muttered. “Put him back on his 
orange nag and away with him!” 

“Not before I kill you!” 

“Another Gascon boast! Really, these Gascons are incorrigible! Keep 
up the dance since that is what he wants! When he is tired, we will cry 
quits.” 

But the stranger did not suspect of what stubborn stuff his late 
adversary was made; D’Artagnan was never one to knuckle under. So the 
fight went on for a few seconds more, until D’Artagnan, exhausted, 
dropped his broken sword. Simultaneously, a cudgel struck him squarely 
on the forehead, bringing him to the ground, bloody and almost 
unconscious. 

It was at this moment that the citizenry of Meung came flocking from 
all sides to the scene of action. The host, fearing a scandal, carried the 
wounded man into the kitchen where some trifling attentions were 
administered. 

As for the stranger, he had resumed his stand at the window whence 


he stared somewhat impatiently upon the mob. Obviously put out by all 
this pother, he seemed to resent the fact that the crowd would not 
disperse. 

“Well, how is this madman doing?” he inquired as the host poked his 
head through the door. 

“Your Excellency is safe and sound, I trust?” 

“Safe as a house and sound as a bell, my good host! But I am asking 
you what has happened to our young firebrand?” 

“He is better now. He fainted quite away and before he fainted, he 
gathered all his strength to challenge and defy you!” 

“Why, this fellow must be the devil in person!” 

“Oh no, Your Excellency, he is no devil.” The host shrugged his 
shoulders disparagingly. “We searched him and rummaged through his 
kit. All we found was one clean shirt and twelve crowns in his purse, 
which didn’t stop him from cursing you roundly. He said that if this had 
happened in Paris instead of in Meung, you would have paid dearly for 
it.” 

“A prince of the blood, no less, incognito and full of threats.” 

“T have told Your Excellency all this so that you might be on your 
guard.” 

“Did he name any names!” 

“He slapped his pocket and said—” 

“What?” 

“He said: ‘We shall see what Monsieur de Tréville thinks of this 
insult.’ ” 

“Monsieur de Tréville?” The stranger started. “He struck his pocket 
and mentioned Monsieur de Tréville? Come, come, my dear host, while 
your young man was unconscious, I’m sure you did not fail to look into 
this pocket. What did you find?” 

“A letter addressed to Monsieur de Tréville, Captain of the 
Musketeers.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Exactly as I have the honor to tell Your Excellency.” 

The innkeeper, who was not gifted with great perspicacity, failed to 
observe the other’s expression as he received this news. The stranger 
moved away from the window, and frowning: 

“The devil!” he muttered. “Can Tréville have set this Gascon on my 


trail? He is very young. Still, a sword thrust is a sword thrust, whatever 
the fencer’s age. Besides, a youth arouses less suspicion than an older 
man.” 

Then he fell into a deep silence. After several minutes: 

“Come, come, my good host, do please rid me of this crazy lad. I can’t 
kill him and yet—” his expression was cold and threatening, “yet he is a 
great nuisance! Where is the fellow?” 

“Upstairs in my wife’s room. They are dressing his wounds.” 

“Did you take his rags and kit up? Did he remove his doublet?” 

“All his stuff is downstairs in the kitchen. But if this young fool annoys 
you—” 

“He annoys me very much. He has caused an uproar in your hostelry, 
a thing which respectable people cannot abide. Go upstairs, man, make 
out my bill, and summon my lackey.” 

“What! Is Monsieur leaving us already?” 

“Of course. I told you to have my horse saddled. Have you done so?” 

“Yes, indeed, Your Excellency. Your horse is ready—saddled for you to 
ride off.” 

“Good! Now do as I told you.” 

“Lord save us!” the host said. Examining the stranger: “Can he be 
afraid of this stripling?” he wondered. 

An imperious look from the stranger sent him about his business and, 
bowing humbly, he withdrew. 

“Milady must on no account be seen,” the stranger mused. “She will 
be passing through here soon, in fact she’s late already. I daresay I had 
better ride out to meet her. If only I knew what was in this letter to 
Tréville.” Mumbling to himself, he made off for the kitchen. 

Meanwhile the host, certain that the youth’s presence had driven the 
stranger from his hostelry, ran upstairs to his wife’s room. There he 
found D’Artagnan who had at last come to. Suggesting that the police 
would handle the youth pretty roughly for having picked a quarrel with 
a great lord—for he had no doubt that the stranger could be nothing less 
—the host persuaded D’Artagnan, weak though he was, to get up and to 
be off. 

D’Artagnan rose. He was still only half-conscious, he had lost his 
doublet, and his head was swathed in a linen cloth. Propelled by the 
innkeeper, he worked his way downstairs. But as he reached the kitchen, 


the first thing he saw was the stranger, standing at the step of a heavy 
carriage with two large Norman horses in harness. 

He was chatting urbanely with a lady who leaned out of the window 
of the coach to listen. She must have been about twenty years of age. 
D’Artagnan was no fool; at a glance, he perceived that this woman was 
young and beautiful, her beauty the more striking because it differed so 
radically from that of the Midi, where he had always lived. She was pale 
and fair, with long curls falling in profusion over her shoulders; she had 
large blue, languishing eyes, rosy lips and hands of alabaster. She was 
talking vivaciously to the stranger. 

“So His Eminence orders me—?” 

“To return to England at once. Should the Duke leave London you are 
to report directly to His Eminence.” 

“Any other instructions?” the fair traveler asked. 

“They are in this box here. You are not to open it until you have 
crossed the Channel.” 

“Very well! And you? What will you do?” 

“T go back to Paris.” 

“Without chastising this insolent youth?” the lady objected. 

The stranger was about to reply. But before he could open his mouth, 
D’Artagnan, who had heard all, bounded across the doorsill. 

“This insolent youth does his own chastising,” he cried, “and this time, 
I trust, chastisement will not escape him!” 

“Will not escape him?” the stranger echoed, frowning. 

“With a woman present, I dare hope you will not run away again.” 

The stranger grasped the hilt of his sword. Milady, seeing this, 
cautioned: 

“Remember that the least delay may ruin everything.” 

“You are right, Milady. Let us go our several ways!” 

Bowing to the lady, he sprang into his saddle. The coachman whipped 
up his horses and galloped off in one direction; the stranger was ready to 
gallop off in the other when suddenly the host appeared. Seeing his great 
lord about to disappear without settling his score, mine host’s affection 
yielded to the most profound contempt. 

“What about my bill?” he shouted. 

“Pay him, dolt!” said the stranger to his lackey, tossing a purse to him 
as they cantered off. The lackey checked his mount, flung three or four 


silver coins at the host’s feet, and sped after his master. 

“Oh, you coward! you wretch! you bogus gentleman!” cried 
D’Artagnan, springing forward in turn after the lackey. But his wounds 
had left him too weak to bear the strain of such exertion. He had not 
taken ten steps before he felt his ears ringing. A giddiness swept over 
him, a cloud of blood rolled over his eyes, and he fell in the middle of 
the street, crying: 

“Coward! Coward! Coward!” 

“A coward he is!” mine host agreed as he went to D’Artagnan’s aid, 
flattering him as the hero of the fable flattered the snail he had scorned 
the evening before. 

“Ay, he’s a coward, a base coward!” D’Artagnan murmured. “But the 
lady! How beautiful she was!” 

“Who?” 

“Milady!” D’Artagnan faltered, as he fainted once again. 

“Well!” thought the host. “I’ve lost two clients but I still have this one. 
I’m certain to keep him for a few days. That means eleven crowns to the 
good!” 

(Eleven crowns represented the exact sum that remained in 
D’Artagnan’s purse.) 

The innkeeper had reckoned D’Artagnan’s convalescence at one crown 
per day for eleven days, but mine host had reckoned without his guest. 
D’Artagnan rose next day at five o’clock, went down to the kitchen 
unaided and requested several things. First, he asked for certain 
ingredients, the nature of which have not been transmitted to us. Then 
he asked for wine, oil and rosemary, and, his mother’s recipe in hand, he 
concocted a balsam with which he anointed his numerous wounds. He 
himself laid compress after compress upon them, steadfastly refusing the 
assistance of any physician. Doubtless, thanks to the efficacy of the gipsy 
salve—and perhaps to the absence of any medico—D’Artagnan felt much 
restored that evening and practically cured on the morrow. 

D’Artagnan prepared to settle his score. His only extras were for the 
rosemary, oil and wine. The master had fasted while the yellow nag 
according to the innkeeper had eaten three times as much as a nag of 
such proportions could possibly assimilate. In his pocket D’Artagnan 
found only his worn velvet purse and the eleven livres which it 
contained. As for the letter to Monsieur de Tréville, it had vanished. 


He began to search for it with utmost patience ... to turn his pockets 
and gussets inside out over and over ... to rummage time after time in 
his bag ... to ransack his purse, opening it, closing it, and opening it 
again and again.... Then, convinced at last that the letter was not to be 
found, he flew for the third time into such a fit of fury that he might 
easily have required a fresh supply of wine and aromatic oils. Mine host 
saw this young firebrand on the rampage and heard him vow to tear 
down the establishment if his letter were not forthcoming. Immediately 
he seized a spit, his wife a broom, and his servants the very cudgels they 
had used two days before. 

“Give me my letter!” D’Artagnan kept shouting. “Give me my letter or 
by the Holy Blood, Ill spit you through like ortolans!” 

Unfortunately there was one circumstance which prevented him from 
carrying out his threat. His sword had been broken in two during his 
first conflict, a fact which we have chronicled but which he had 
completely forgotten. Accordingly when D’Artagnan sought to draw his 
blade, he found himself armed with no more than a stump eight or ten 
inches long, which the innkeeper carefully replaced in his scabbard. As 
for the rest of the blade, the host had pawkily set it aside in order to 
make of it a larding-pin. 

Great as his disappointment was, it would probably not have deterred 
our young hothead if the innkeeper had not realized that the objection 
was perfectly justified. 

“Yes, that’s true!” said mine host, lowering his spit. “Where is that 
letter?” 

“Ay, where is that letter?” D’Artagnan repeated. “Let me tell you that 
letter was addressed to Monsieur de Tréville. It must be found and if it 
isn’t, Monsieur de Tréville will know the reason why!” 

This threat completed the intimidation of the innkeeper. After the 
King and the Cardinal, Monsieur de Tréville was probably the most 
important figure in the realm, a constant subject of discussion among 
soldiers and even citizens. To be sure there was also the famous Father 
Joseph, but his name was never breathed above a whisper, so great was 
the terror inspired by the Gray Eminence, to give the Cardinal’s familiar 
his popular nickname. 

Throwing down his spit and ordering his wife and servants to cast 
away their respective weapons, the innkeeper himself inaugurated the 


search for the missing document. 

“Was there anything valuable in your letter?” he asked after a few 
moments of futile endeavor. 

“God’s blood I should say so!” cried the Gascon. Had he not been 
counting on this letter to speed his advancement at court? “It contained 
my whole fortune!” 

“Drafts on the Spanish Treasury?” mine host asked with a worried air. 

“No,” D’Artagnan answered. “Drafts on the Privy Treasury of His 
Majesty of France.” Having expected to enter the King’s service on the 
strength of this recommendation, he believed himself justified in 
hazarding this somewhat misleading reply without incurring the stigma 
of lying. 

“God help us all!” wailed the host. 

“Tt is of no moment!” D’Artagnan said with true Gascon phlegm. “It is 
of no moment! Money means nothing to me!” He paused. “But that letter 
meant everything! I would rather have lost one thousand pistoles than 
that letter!” 

He might as readily have risked twenty thousand but a certain 
youthful modesty restrained him. 

Just as the innkeeper, finding no trace of the letter, was about to 
commit himself to the Devil, a ray of light pierced his skull. 

“That letter is not lost!” he said. 

“What!” 

“That letter is not lost! It was stolen from you!” 

“Stolen? Who stole it?” 

“The gentleman who was here yesterday. He came down here to the 
kitchen where you left your doublet. He was alone here for quite a 
while. Pll wager he stole your letter.” 

“You think so?” D’Artagnan asked. He was somewhat skeptical for he 
knew the letter better than anybody else. It was purely personal; how 
then could it have become valuable enough to steal? No servant, no 
traveler could have gained anything by possessing it. 

“You say you suspect that impertinent gentleman?” 

“Sure as I stand here! I told him you, Monsieur, were the protégé of 
Monsieur de Tréville; I said you even had a letter for this illustrious 
gentleman. Well, the stranger looked very much disturbed. He asked me 
where the letter was and went straightway down to the kitchen. He 


knew your doublet was there.” 

“He’s the thief, then!” D’Artagnan scowled. “I shall complain to 
Monsieur de Tréville, and Monsieur de Tréville will complain to the 
King.” 

Majestically, he drew two crowns from his purse, handed them to the 
innkeeper, and made for the gate, mine host close on his heels, hat in 
hand. The yellow nag awaited him; he leaped into the saddle and rode 
off. His steed bore him without further misadventure to the Porte Saint- 
Antoine, the northern gate of Paris, where its owner sold it for three 
crowns—an excellent price, considering that D’Artagnan had pressed it 
hard during the last stage of his journey. The dealer to whom 
D’Artagnan sold it for the aforesaid nine livres did not fail to make it 
clear that he was disbursing this exorbitant sum solely because of the 
originality of the beast’s color. 

So D’Artagnan entered Paris on foot, carrying his kit under his arm, 
roaming the city until he found a room suited to his scanty means. It was 
a sort of garret situated in the Rue des Fossoyeurs—Gravediggers’ Row— 
near the Luxembourg Palace. 

Having paid a deposit, D’Artagnan took possession of his lodging and 
spent the rest of the day sewing. His specific task was to stitch on to his 
doublet and hose some ornamental braiding which his mother had 
ripped off an almost new doublet of her husband’s and given to her son 
secretly. Next he repaired to the Quai de la Ferraille to have a new blade 
put to his sword. Then he walked back toward the Louvre, to ask the 
first musketeer he met where Monsieur de Tréville’s mansion was. It 
proved to be in the Rue du Vieux Colombier, quite close to where 
D’Artagnan had taken a room. The circumstance appeared to him to 
augur well for the success of his journey. 

After this, gratified with the way in which he had behaved at Meung, 
clear of all remorse for the past, confident in the present and full of hope 
for the future, he retired to bed and slept the sleep of the valiant. 

This sleep, the sleep of one who was still a provincial, occupied him 
till morning. At nine o’clock he rose, dressed and set out for the mansion 
of the illustrious Monsieur de Tréville, the third personage in the 
kingdom, according to Monsieur d’Artagnan the elder. 


Il 


THe ANTECHAMBER OF MONSIEUR DE TREVILLE 


Monsieur de Troisville, as his family was still called in Gascony, or 
Monsieur de Tréville, as he had ended by styling himself in Paris, had 
begun life exactly as D’Artagnan. He had marched on the capital without 
a sou to his name; but he possessed that wealth of audacity, shrewdness 
and intelligence whereby the poorest and humblest Gascon gentleman 
often derives brighter hopes from his paternal heritage than the richest 
and loftiest nobleman from Périgord or Berry realizes materially from 
his. His insolent bravery, his still more insolent success at a time when 
blows were thick as hops, sped him to the top of that difficult ladder 
called Court favor. He had scaled it four steps at a time. 

Monsieur de Tréville was a friend of the reigning King, Louis XIII, 
who, as is well known, venerated the memory of his father, Henry IV. 
Now Monsieur de Tréville’s father had served Henry IV with unfailing 
loyalty during the Wars of Religion. The monarch could not reward him 
in coin of the realm, for he was short of that commodity all his life long 
and he used to pay his debts with the only staple he never had cause to 
borrow—a ready wit! So Henry of Navarre, having captured Paris and 
become King of France, being short of money, as we have said, 
authorized the late Monsieur de Tréville to assume for arms a lion or 
passant upon gules—in non-heraldic terms a golden lion walking and 
looking towards the right, with right forepaw raised, with the motto of 
Fidelis et fortis, loyal and brave. 

This was of course a very great honor but it scarcely made for creature 
comfort, so that when the illustrious comrade of Henry IV died, he left 
his son his sword and his motto for only inheritance. Thanks to this 
double gift and the spotless name that accompanied it, Monsieur de 
Tréville was admitted into the household of the young prince. There he 
made such good use of his sword and proved so faithful to his motto that 
King Louis XIII, one of the good swordsmen of his kingdom, was wont to 
exclaim: 


“Had I a friend about to fight, I would advise him to choose me in the 
first place to support him, then Tréville—or no, perhaps Tréville in the 
first place, then myself!” 

Thus Louis XIII had a genuine liking for Tréville—a royal and selfish 
liking, true, but a liking nevertheless. At that unhappy period, it was 
important for the great to be surrounded by men made of such stuff as 
Tréville. Many might take for a motto the epithet of brave, which formed 
the second part of Tréville’s motto, but few gentlemen could boast that 
of loyal, which constituted the first. Tréville was of this small group, and 
high among them for the rare combination of virtues that were his. He 
was intelligent, obedient and tenacious as a bulldog and blindly 
passionate in his valor. Quick of eye and prompt of hand, he seemed to 
have been endowed with sight only to discern who displeased the King 
and with an arm only to strike down the culprit, whether a Besme, a 
Maurevers, a Poltrot, a Méré or a Vitry. In short, until now, Tréville had 
lacked nothing save the golden opportunity; but he had lain in wait for it 
and vowed to seize it by its three hairs if ever it came within reach. It 
did, and the sovereign appointed Tréville Captain of his Musketeers, who 
in devotion or rather in fanaticism were to Louis XIII what his Ordinaries 
had been to Henry III and his Scots Guards to Louis XI. 

Monseigneur Cardinal, Duc de Richelieu, did not lag behind the King 
in this respect. Seeing the impressive élite Louis XIII had recruited, this 
second—or shall we say this first?—the Cardinal, as actual ruler of 
France, determined to have his own private guard too. Thus there were 
two corps of guards, the King’s and the Cardinal’s, and these two 
powerful rivals vied with each other in attracting the most celebrated 
swordsmen, not only from all the provinces in France but from all the 
foreign states. Over their evening game of chess, Cardinal and King 
argued the merits of their respective soldiery, each vaunting the 
elegance and valor of his own. Officially, they condemned all duels and 
brawling but privately they incited their henchmen to quarrel, deriving 
immoderate pleasure in victory or acute chagrin in defeat. For this 
statement, we have the authority of a gentleman whose Memoirs attest 
that he was involved in some few of these defeats but in many more of 
these victories. 

Tréville knew how to appeal to and profit by his master’s foibles. His 
skill in appraising these explains how he enjoyed the long and steadfast 


favor of a monarch whom history does not record as particularly faithful 
in his friendships. He paraded his musketeers before Armand Duplessis, 
Cardinal and Duke, with a defiant air that made His Eminence’s gray 
mustaches bristle with impotent anger. Tréville had an admirable grasp 
of the war methods of his period; he realized that when soldiers could 
not live at the enemy’s expense they must live off their fellow- 
countrymen. His men formed a legion of devil-may-care fellows, quite 
undisciplined except in regard to their Commanding Officer. 

Loose in their ways, great drinkers, battle-scarred, His Majesty’s 
Musketeers—or rather Monsieur de Tréville’s—roamed the city. They 
were to be seen lounging in the taverns, strolling in the public walks and 
attending all civic sports and entertainments, shouting, twirling their 
mustachios and rattling their swords. They took immense pleasure in 
jostling the Guards of Monseigneur Cardinal when they met; then they 
would draw their swords in the open street, amid a thousand jests, as 
though it were all the greatest sport in the world. Sometimes they were 
killed, but they died certain of being mourned and avenged; often they 
did the killing, but they were certain of not languishing in jail, for 
Monsieur de Tréville was there to claim them. Obviously then they 
praised their Commanding Officer to the skies, they adored him, and, 
ruffians though they were, they trembled before him like schoolboys 
before the magister. Submissive to his least word, they were prepared to 
suffer death in order to wash out the slightest affront. 

Monsieur de Tréville employed this powerful weapon on behalf of the 
King and the King’s friends in the first place, then, in the second place on 
behalf of himself and his own friends. For the rest, no line in the 
memoirs of a period so fertile in memoirs, even those left by his 
enemies, accuses this worthy gentleman of acquiring personal profit 
from the cooperation of his minions—and heaven knows! he had 
enemies aplenty among both writers and soldiers! Gifted with a genius 
for intrigue which made him a match for the ablest intriguers, he 
remained a model of probity and honor. More, despite grueling training 
and murderous duels, Monsieur de Tréville had become one of the most 
gallant frequenters of boudoirs, the most subtle squire of dames and the 
most exquisite turner of pretty compliments of his day. Monsieur de 
Tréville’s triumphs in the lists of Venus were as widely bruited as those 
of Bassompierre twenty years before—and that was saying a good deal! 


The Captain of the Musketeers was therefore admired, feared and loved, 
a state which constitutes the zenith of human fortune. 

Louis XIV absorbed all the smaller stars of his Court in his own vast 
radiance, but his father, pluribus impar, more accommodating, suffered 
each of his favorites to retain his personal splendor, and each of his 
courtiers his individual value. Besides the levees of the King and the 
Cardinal, Paris at that time boasted more than two hundred others, 
minor ones but much frequented. Among these, Monsieur de Tréville’s 
levee was one of the most avidly sought after. 

In summer from six o’clock in the morning, in winter from eight, the 
courtyard of his mansion in the Rue du Vieux Colombier resembled an 
armed camp. Groups of fifty or sixty musketeers appeared to replace one 
another in relays so as always to present an imposing number; they 
paraded ceaselessly, armed to the teeth and prepared for any 
eventuality. In quest of favors, the office-seekers of Paris sped up and 
down one of those colossal staircases within whose space our modern 
civilisation could build an entire house. There were gentlemen from the 
provinces eager to enroll in the Musketeers and flunkeys in brilliant, 
multicolored liveries bringing and bearing back messages between their 
masters and Monsieur de Tréville. In the antechamber on long circular 
benches sat the elect, that is to say those fortunate enough to have been 
summoned. A perpetual buzzing reigned in this room from morning till 
night while Monsieur de Tréville, in an adjoining office, received visits, 
listened to complaints and gave his orders. To review both his men and 
his arms, he had but to step to his window, much as at the Louvre the 
King had but to step out on his balcony. 

The day D’Artagnan appeared at the Hotel de Tréville the assemblage 
was most imposing, particularly for a provincial newly arrived from his 
distant province. True, this provincial was a Gascon and at that period 
Gascons were reputed to be difficult to impress. Entering through the 
massive door with its long, square studs, he walked into the midst of a 
troop of swordsmen crossing one another as they passed, calling out, 
quarreling and playing tricks on one another. Only an officer, a great 
lord or a pretty woman could have moved through these turbulent, 
clashing waves of humanity. 

Young D’Artagnan advanced with beating heart through this tumult 
and confusion, holding his long rapier tight against his lanky leg and 


keeping one hand on the brim of his felt hat with the half-smile of your 
provincial who wishes to cut a figure. Having got past one group, he 
breathed more easily but he realized that people were turning round to 
stare at him, and, for the first time in his life, D’Artagnan, who had 
hitherto entertained a very good opinion of himself, felt ridiculous. 

Things were still worse when he reached the staircase to be confronted 
with the following scene. Four musketeers were amusing themselves 
fencing. Three were on the bottom steps, a fourth some steps above 
them; he, naked sword in hand, prevented or attempted to prevent the 
three from ascending, as they plied their agile swords against him. Ten 
or twelve comrades waited on the landing to take their turn at this sport. 
At first D’Artagnan mistook these weapons for foils and believed them to 
be buttoned, but he soon recognized by the scratches inflicted that every 
weapon was pointed as a needle and razor-sharp. Incidentally, at each 
scratch one of the fencers dealt an adversary, both spectators and the 
actors themselves roared with laughter. 

The soldier temporarily defending the upper step kept his adversaries 
marvelously in check. The circle about the fencers grew denser as fresh 
candidates swelled the audience. The rules of the game were that when a 
man was hit, he must yield his turn to another candidate, and the man 
who hit him received an extra turn. In five minutes, the defender of the 
stairway pinked three men very slightly, one on the wrist, another on the 
chin, and the third on the ear, while he himself remained intact. This 
feat, according to the rules, won him three extra turns. 

However difficult it might be—or rather, however difficult D’Artagnan 
pretended it might be—for them to impress him, this pastime left him 
gaping. In his home province, a land where every man is a hothead, he 
had seen somewhat more elaborate preliminaries before dueling; the 
gasconnade—that is, the impetuosity, courage, calm and swagger of these 
four fencers—eclipsed anything he had ever witnessed even in Gascony. 
It was as though he had been transported into that famous realm of 
giants which Gulliver was later to visit and where he was to be so 
frightened. But D’Artagnan had not yet reached his goal; he had still to 
cross the landing and the antechamber. 

At the head of the stairs, the musketeers were not fighting, they were 
exchanging stories about women; in the antechamber they were 
exchanging stories about the Court. On the landing, D’Artagnan blushed; 


in the antechamber he shuddered. In Gascony his lively and vagrant 
imagination had rendered him formidable to young chambermaids and 
even sometimes to their young mistresses; but even in his most delirious 
moments, he had never dreamed of half the amorous wonders or a 
quarter of the feats of dalliance which he heard exposed here, with no 
detail omitted or attenuated, in connection with the loftiest names of the 
realm. But if his love of decency was shocked on the landing, his respect 
for the Cardinal was scandalized in the antechamber. There, to 
D’Artagnan’s amazement, they were loudly and boldly criticizing the 
policy which made all Europe tremble; worse, they blamed the private 
life of the Cardinal, blithely indifferent to the fact that so many powerful 
nobles had been punished mercilessly for merely attempting to learn 
something about it. What! Was it possible that the great man whom 
Monsieur d’Artagnan the elder revered so deeply served as an object of 
ridicule to Monsieur de Tréville’s musketeers? D’Artagnan could scarcely 
believe his ears as he heard these soldiers cracking jokes about His 
Eminence’s bandy legs and His Eminence’s crooked back. Some sang 
scurrilous lampoons about Madame d’Aiguillon, his mistress, and 
Madame de Combalet, his niece; others formed parties and laid plans to 
annoy the pages and guards of Monseigneur Duke and Cardinal. 

However when by chance the King’s name was thoughtlessly uttered 
amid all these cardinalist jests, it was as though a gag had suddenly been 
clamped down over all these jeering mouths. The speakers glanced 
hesitantly about them, apparently doubting the thickness of the partition 
separating them from Monsieur de Tréville’s office. But a fresh allusion 
soon brought the conversation back to His Eminence and then laughter 
waxed boisterous as ever and a bright, cruel light was shed upon the 
least of his actions. 

“Upon my word, these fellows will all be imprisoned and hanged!” 
D’Artagnan thought. He was terrified. “And that will be my fate, too. I 
have been listening to them and I have heard them; I shall undoubtedly 
be held as an accomplice. What would my good father say—father who 
so earnestly counseled respect for My Lord Cardinal—what would my 
good father say if he knew I was in the society of such heathens?” 

Needless to say, then, D’Artagnan dared not join in the conversation. 
But he was all eyes and all ears, jealous lest he miss the merest detail. 
Despite his faith in the paternal injunction, his tastes and instincts led 


him to praise rather than to blame the unheard-of things he was 
witnessing. 

Although a stranger in the throng of Monsieur de Tréville’s courtiers 
and making his first appearance in this antechamber, D’Artagnan was 
finally noticed. A flunkey went up to him and asked what he wanted. 
D’Artagnan gave his name very modestly, emphasized the fact that he 
was a fellow-countryman of Monsieur de Tréville and requested a 
moment’s audience. The servant with a somewhat patronizing air 
promised to transmit his request in due season. 

D’Artagnan, recovering from his first surprise, now had leisure to 
examine the persons and costumes of those about him. 

The center of the most lively group was a very tall, haughty-looking 
musketeer dressed in so peculiar a costume as to attract general 
attention. He was not wearing the uniform cloak (it was not compulsory 
in those days of less liberty and more independence) but, instead, a sky- 
blue doublet, somewhat faded and worn, and over it, a long cloak of 
crimson velvet that fell in graceful folds from his shoulders. Across his 
chest, from over his right shoulder to his left hip, blazed a magnificent 
baldric, worked in gold and twinkling like rippling waters in the sun. 
From it hung a gigantic rapier. 

This musketeer had just come off guard, coughed affectedly from time 
to time and complained of having caught a cold. That was why he was 
wearing his cloak, he explained to those around him, speaking with a 
lofty air and twirling his mustaches disdainfully. Everyone admired his 
gold-braided baldric, D’Artagnan more than anyone. 

“After all, baldrics are coming in to fashion,” said the musketeer. “It 
was wildly extravagant of me, but still they’re the fashion! Besides, a 
man must spend his inheritance somehow.” 

“Come, Porthos, don’t try to tell us your baldric comes from the 
paternal coffers!” another musketeer piped up. “I know better.” 

“What?” 

“Tt came from the heavily-veiled lady I met you with two Sundays ago 
over by the Porte Saint-Honoré.” 

“No, by my honor, I bought it myself!” the man designated as Porthos 
protested. “On my faith as a gentleman, I paid for it out of my own 
purse.” 

“Yes,” said a bystander. “Just as I bought this new purse with the 
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money my mistress put in my old one 

“It’s true, though,” Porthos insisted. “The proof of it is that I paid 
twelve pistoles for it.” The general wonderment grew but the general 
doubt subsisted. “Didn’t I, Aramis?” he concluded, turning to still 
another musketeer. 

The companion whose corroboration he invited offered a perfect 
contrast to Porthos. Aramis was a young man twenty-three years old at 
most with a delicate and ingenuous countenance ... black gentle 
eyes ... cheeks rosy and downy as an autumn peach ... and tenuous 
mustaches that marked a perfectly straight line over his upper lip.... He 
seemed mortally afraid to lower his hands lest their veins swell up; he 
would pinch his ear-lobes from time to time to preserve their smooth, 
roseate transparency. Usually he spoke little and always slowly; he 
bowed frequently and laughed noiselessly, baring beautiful white teeth 
which he seemed to care for as attentively as he cared for the rest of his 
person. At his friend’s appeal, he nodded affirmatively. 

Another musketeer changed the subject, addressing no one in 
particular. 

“What do you think of the Chalais incident?” he inquired. “His esquire 
is telling the strangest tale!” 

“And what does the esquire say?” Porthos asked pompously. 

“He says he was in Brussels and there he met Rochefort, the ame 
damneée of the Cardinal. And guess in what circumstances?” 

“Well?” 

“Rochefort was disguised as a Capuchin friar, damn his soul! Thanks 
to his costume he was able to trick Monsieur de Laigues, fool that he is!” 

“De Laigues is a fool, certainly,” Porthos conceded. “But is this news 
reliable?” 

“T had it from Aramis.” 

“You did?” 

“Why yes, Porthos, I told you all about it yesterday. Let’s drop the 
subject!” 

“Drop the subject?” Porthos thundered. “That’s your opinion!” He 
drew a deep breath. “Drop the subject, indeed! A plague on you, you 
draw your conclusions too quickly! What! The Cardinal sets a spy upon a 
gentleman? The Cardinal has this gentleman’s letters stolen from him by 
a traitor, a brigand, a gallows bird? With the help of this scoundrel and 


thanks to this correspondence, the Cardinal has the head of Monsieur de 
Chalais severed skilfully from his shoulders? And you say ‘Drop the 
subject!’ 

“And under what pretext does the Cardinal execute Chalais? Under the 
stupid pretext that Chalais plotted to kill the King and marry off 
Monsieur, the King’s brother, to our Queen. No one knew a word about 
this intrigue. Yesterday you unraveled it to our general satisfaction. And 
now, while we are still gaping at the news, you say: ‘Let’s drop the 
subject!’ ” 

“Very well, then,” Aramis agreed. “Since you wish it, let us discuss the 
matter.” 

“Were I the esquire of poor Monsieur de Chalais,” Porthos blustered, “I 
would give that criminal Rochefort a pretty hard time of it for a minute 
or two.” 

“Yes, I know!” Aramis countered suavely. “And you would get a pretty 
hard time of it yourself from the Red Duke!” 

“The Red Duke! Bravo, bravo! The Red Duke!” Porthos cried, clapping 
his hands and nodding approval. “The Red Duke! What a capital coiner 
of mots you are, my dear Aramis. I shall make it my business to put that 
epithet in circulation all over the city, you may be sure! What a wit this 
lad Aramis is! What a pity you did not follow your early vocation! What 
a delightful abbé you would have made!” 

“A temporary postponement!” Aramis answered, picking imaginary 
dust off his sleeve. “Some day I shall be a priest! Why do you suppose I 
am going on with my theological studies?” 

“Ay, a priest he’ll be, sooner or later!” 

“Sooner!” 

Another musketeer intervened: 

“Aramis is waiting for one thing before he dons the cassock hanging 
behind his uniform.” 

“What is that?” 

“For the Queen to produce an heir to the throne of France!” 

“That is no subject for jesting!” Porthos objected. “Thank God the 
Queen is still of an age to bear a child!” 

“My Lord Buckingham is said to be in France ...” 

The fleeting, sharp smile that accompanied this apparently simple 
statement left it open to a somewhat scandalous interpretation. 


“Aramis, my friend, this time you are wrong. Your wit is forever 
leading you astray. If Monsieur de Tréville heard you, you would rue it.” 

“Are you presuming to lecture me, Porthos?” 

“No, I—” 

A flash of lightning blazed in the eyes of Aramis, eyes habitually so 
placid and kindly. 

“Well?” 

“My dear Aramis, make up your mind. Are you to be an abbé or a 
musketeer? Be one or the other, not both.” Porthos paused. “You know 
what Athos told you the other day. He said you were all things to all 
men.” 

Aramis raised his arm violently. 

“Come, let us not get angry,” Porthos continued. “You know what 
Athos, you and I have agreed upon. Well, you visit Madame d’Aiguillon 
to pay court to her, you visit Madame de Bois-Tracy and you pay court 
to her, too. May I remind you that she is a cousin of Madame de 
Chevreuse? Rumor has it that you are quite far advanced in the good 
graces of Madame de Bois-Tracy.” 

Again, Aramis made an impatient gesture. 

“Good Lord, don’t bother to tell us about your luck with the ladies. No 
one wants to discover your secret; everybody knows you for a model of 
discretion. But since you possess that virtue, why the devil not apply it 
when you speak of Her Majesty the Queen? I don’t care who plays fast 
and loose with King or Cardinal. But the Queen is sacred. If a man 
speaks of her, let it be with respect.” 

Aramis looked at his friend. He sighed. 

“Porthos,” he declared, “You are vain as Narcissus. I have told you this 
before, I tell you again. You know how I loathe moralizing, unless Athos 
does it. As for yourself, my fine friend, your baldric is far too 
magnificent to chime with your philosophy. If I care to become an abbé, 
I shall do so. Meanwhile I am a musketeer and as such I shall say what I 
please. At this moment, I am pleased to say that I find you very boring.” 

“Aramis!” 

“Porthos!” 

Their comrades hastily interfered: 

“Come, come, gentlemen ... Stop, Porthos ... Look, Aramis ... After all, 
he didn’t mean it ... Now, now....” 


The door of Monsieur de Tréville’s study flew open. A lackey stood on 
the doorsill. 

“Monsieur de Tréville will receive Monsieur d’Artagnan,” he 
announced. 

The door being open, those in the antechamber suddenly stopped 
talking. 

Amid the general silence, D’Artagnan walked across the room and 
entered the office, congratulating himself with all his heart at having so 
narrowly escaped the end of the extraordinary altercation. 
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Though Monsieur de Tréville was in a very bad humor at the moment, 
he greeted his young caller politely. D’Artagnan bowed to the ground 
and in his sonorous Béarn accent paid his profound respects. His 
southern intonation and diction reminded Monsieur de Tréville of both 
his youth and his country, a twofold remembrance which brings a smile 
to the lips of any man, old or young. But before bidding D’Artagnan to 
be seated, Monsieur de Tréville stepped toward the antechamber, waving 
his hand toward D’Artagnan as though to ask his permission to finish 
with other business before he began with him. 

Standing by the open door, Monsieur de Tréville called three names. 
At each name, his voice gained in volume so that he ran the gamut 
between command and anger. 

“Athos! Porthos! Aramis!” 

At his summons, only two soldiers appeared, the musketeer of the 
golden baldric and the musketeer who would be an abbé. No sooner had 
they entered than the door closed behind them. Though they were not 
quite at ease, D’Artagnan admired their bearing; they were at once 
carefree, dignified and submissive. In his eyes they were as demigods 
and their leader an Olympian Jove, armed with all his thunderbolts. 

D’Artagnan took stock of the situation. The two musketeers were here 
now, the door closed behind them, and the hum of conversation in the 
antechamber rose again, doubtless revived by speculation about why 
Porthos and Aramis were on the carpet. Monsieur de Tréville was pacing 
up and down in silence, his brows knit; he covered the entire length of 
his office, back and forth, three or four times, passing directly in front of 
the musketeers, who stood smartly at attention, as if on parade. 
Suddenly he stopped squarely in front of them, wheeled round to face 
them, and, surveying them angrily from top to toe: 

“Do you gentlemen know what the King said to me no later than 
yesterday evening?” he demanded. “Do you know, gentlemen?” 


There was a moment’s silence. Then one of them replied: 

“No ... No, Monsieur, we do not.” 

“IT hope that Monsieur will do us the honor to tell us,” Aramis 
suggested in his most honeyed tone as he made a deep bow. 

“He told me that from now on he would recruit his musketeers from 
among the Cardinal’s Guards.” 

“The Cardinal’s Guards!” Aramis asked indignantly. “But why, 
Monsieur?” 

“Because His Majesty realizes that his inferior wine needs improving 
by blending it with a better vintage.” 

The two musketeers blushed to the roots of their hair. D’Artagnan, 
completely in the dark about what was happening and considerably 
embarrassed, wished himself a hundred feet underground. 

“Ay,” Monsieur de Tréville went on, growing angrier apace, “His 
Majesty was perfectly right, for upon my word, the musketeers certainly 
cut a sorry figure at Court. Do you know what happened yesterday 
evening when His Eminence was playing chess with the King? Well, Ill 
tell you.... 

“His Eminence looked at me with a commiserating air which frankly 
vexed me. Then he told me that my daredevil musketeers—those 
daredevils, he repeated with an irony that vexed me even more—had 
required disciplining. Then, his tiger-cat eye cocked at me, he informed 
me that my swashbucklers had made a night of it in a tavern in the Rue 
Férou and that a patrol of his Guards (I thought he was going to laugh in 
my face!) had been forced to arrest the rioters.” 

Monsieur de Tréville paused for breath. 

“Morbleu! God’s death, you must know something about it,” he 
resumed. “My musketeers—arrested! And you were among them, don’t 
deny it; you were identified and the Cardinal named you! But it’s all my 
own fault, ay, it’s my own fault because it is I who choose my men. 
Come, Aramis, tell me why the devil you asked me for a musketeer’s 
uniform when a cassock would have suited you so much better? And 
you, Porthos? Of what use is that fine golden baldric of yours if all it 
holds up is a sword of straw? And Athos?... By the way, where is 
Athos?” 

“Monsieur,” Aramis explained mournfully, “Athos is ill, very ill.” 

“Tll, you say? What’s the matter with him?” 


“We're afraid it’s chicken-pox, Monsieur,” Porthos improvised, 
determined at all costs to take part in the conversation. “But we hope 
not, because it would certainly disfigure him.” 

“The pox. There’s a cock-and-bull story, Porthos! Chicken-pox at his 
age! No, I know better. He was probably wounded or killed, I dare say. 
Oh, if only I knew what has happened to him!” 

Monsieur de Tréville began pacing his office again, then turned 
fiercely on the culprits: 

“Sangdieu, gentlemen! God’s blood, I will not have my men haunting 
disreputable places, I will not have them brawling in the streets, and I 
will not have them fighting at every street corner. Above all, I will not 
have them make themselves the laughingstocks of Monseigneur 
Cardinal’s Guards. These Guards are decent fellows, they are law-abiding 
and tactful, they do not put themselves in a position to be arrested. And 
if they did—I swear it!—they wouldn’t allow themselves to be arrested. 
They would prefer dying in their tracks to yielding an inch. Whereas 
self-preservation, flight and surrender,” he sneered, “seem to be the 
watchwords of His Majesty’s Musketeers.” 

During his long censure, Porthos and Aramis were shaking with rage; 
they would cheerfully have strangled Monsieur de Tréville had they not 
felt that it was the great love he bore them made him speak thus. 
Occasionally, one or the other would stamp on the carpet or bite his lips 
to the quick or grasp the hilt of his sword so firmly that his hand paled. 
Their ordeal was the worse because they knew that Monsieur de 
Tréville’s voice carried over into the antechamber. There, of course, the 
assembled musketeers had heard Monsieur de Tréville call for Athos, 
Porthos and Aramis, and they judged from his tone of voice that he was 
exceeding wroth. Dozens of eavesdroppers glued their ears to the 
tapestry covering the partition, shuddering at what they heard. Several 
glued their ears as near the keyhole as they could, and, by a relay 
system, repeated their leader’s insults word for word for the benefit of 
the entire audience. In a trice, from the door of the Captain’s office to 
the gate on the street, the whole mansion was seething. 

“So His Majesty’s Musketeers are arrested by the Cardinal’s Guards, 
eh?” At heart Monsieur de Tréville was as furious as any of his soldiers. 
Yet he clipped his words, whetting and sharpening them until they were 
so many stilettos plunged into the breasts of the culprits. 


“Yes, six of the Cardinal’s Guards arrest six Royal Musketeers! God’s 
death, I know what to do now. I shall go straight to the Louvre, submit 
my resignation as Captain of the Royal Musketeers and apply for a 
Lieutenant’s commission in the Cardinal’s Guards. And morbleu! if he 
refuses, I will turn abbé!” 

At these last words, the murmur outside, which had been steadily 
rising, crescendo, burst into a veritable explosion. Jeers, oaths, curses 
and blasphemy rent the air; it was morbleu here, sangdieu there, morts de 
tous les diables, upstairs and down, all over the mansion, with God and 
Satan serving with their bodily parts as pegs upon which to hang the 
most violent imprecations. D’Artagnan looked vainly about him for some 
curtain behind which to hide; failing to find any, he was seized with a 
wild desire to crawl under the table. 

“T beg your pardon, Captain,” said Porthos, flaring up, “but the truth is 
that we were evenly matched, six to six. They set upon us treacherously 
and unawares; before we could even draw our swords, two of our men 
were dead and Athos was grievously wounded. You know Athos, 
Monsieur! Well, Athos tried to get up on his feet twice and twice he fell 
down again. Meanwhile, we did not surrender, we were dragged forcibly 
away. Anyhow, before they got us in jail, we escaped.” 

“And Athos?” 

“Well, Monsieur, they thought Athos dead and left him lying 
comfortably on the field of battle. What point was there in carrying off a 
corpse? There’s the whole story for you. Devil take it, Captain, nobody 
ever won all the battles he fought in. Pompey the Great lost the Battle of 
Pharsala, I think, and King Francis the first, who so far as I have heard, 
was as good as the next man, suffered ignominious defeat at the Battle of 
Pavia.” 

“T have the honor to assure you, Monsieur, that I killed one guardsman 
with his own sword,” Aramis put in. “Mine was broken at the first parry. 
I killed him or stabbed him, Monsieur; it is for you to choose which 
terminology you prefer.” 

Monsieur de Tréville appeared to be somewhat mollified: 

“I did not know all this,” he admitted. “From what I now hear, I 
suppose His Eminence was exaggerating.” 

Profiting by the fact that his Commanding Officer seemed to have 
calmed down, Aramis hazarded: 


“T beg you Monsieur not to say that Athos is wounded. He would be 
desperately unhappy if the King should hear of it. The wound is a very 
serious one; the blade passed through his shoulder and penetrated into 
his chest. So it is to be feared that—” 

Suddenly the door opened, the tapestry curtain was raised and a man 
stood on the threshold. He stood at attention, his noble head erect, his 
shoulders squared. His features were drawn, his face white. 

“Athos!” 

“Athos!” Monsieur de Tréville echoed in amazement. 

“My comrades told me you had sent for me, Captain,” the newcomer 
said in a feeble yet perfectly even voice, “so I came here to report to 
you. What is your pleasure, Monsieur?” 

He was in regulation uniform, buttons ashine, boots glittering, belted 
as usual for duty, every inch a soldier. With a tolerably firm step, he 
advanced into the room. Monsieur de Tréville, deeply moved by this 
proof of courage, sprang to meet him. 

“T was telling these gentlemen that I forbid my musketeers to expose 
their lives needlessly,” he explained. “Brave men are very dear to the 
King and His Majesty knows that his musketeers are the bravest men on 
earth. Your hand, Athos!” 

And without waiting for the other’s reaction, Monsieur de Tréville 
seized his right hand and pressed it with all his might. In his enthusiasm 
he failed to notice that Athos, mastering himself as he did, could not 
check a twitch of pain. Athos turned even whiter than before. 

The arrival of Athos had created a sensation in the Hotel de Tréville. 
Despite the precautions his comrades had taken to keep his wounds a 
secret, news of his condition was common gossip. The door to Monsieur 
de Tréville’s had remained open; his last words met with a burst of 
satisfaction in the antechamber. Jubilant, two or three musketeers poked 
their heads through the openings of the tapestry. Monsieur de Tréville 
was about to reprimand this breach of discipline when he felt the hand 
of Athos stiffen and, looking up, realized that Athos was about to faint. 
At that moment, Athos rallied all his energy to struggle against pain, but 
he was at length overcome and fell to the floor like a dead man. 

“A surgeon!” Monsieur de Tréville ordered. “My surgeon or the King’s. 
Anyhow, the best surgeon you can find. God’s blood, unless you fetch a 
surgeon, my brave Athos will die.” 


At this, many of the musketeers outside rushed into Monsieur de 
Tréville’s office (for he was too occupied with Athos to close the door 
upon them) and crowded around the wounded man. All this attention 
might have proved useless had not the physician so urgently summoned 
chanced to be in the mansion. Elbowing his way through the throng, he 
approached Athos. The musketeer was still unconscious, and, as all this 
noise and commotion was inconvenient, the first and most urgent thing 
the doctor asked was that Athos be removed to an adjoining room. 
Monsieur de Tréville immediately opened the door and pointed the way 
to Porthos and Aramis who carried off their comrade in their arms. 
Behind them walked the surgeon, and behind the surgeon, the door 
closed. Then, momentarily, Monsieur de Tréville’s office, usually a place 
held sacred, became an annex to the antechamber as everybody 
commented, harangued, vociferated, swore, cursed and consigned the 
Cardinal and his guardsmen to all the devils. 

An instant after, Porthos and Aramis reappeared, leaving only the 
surgeon and Monsieur de Tréville at their friend’s side. Presently 
Monsieur de Tréville himself returned. Athos, he said, had regained 
consciousness and, according to the surgeon, his condition need not 
worry his friends; his weakness was due wholly to loss of blood. 

Then the Captain of Musketeers dismissed the company with a wave of 
the hand and all withdrew save D’Artagnan, who did not forget that he 
had an audience and who, with Gascon tenacity, sat tight. 

“Pardon me, my dear compatriot,” Monsieur de Tréville said with a 
smile, “pardon me but I had completely forgotten you. You can 
understand that. A captain is nothing but a father charged with an even 
greater responsibility than the father of an ordinary family. Soldiers are 
just big children. But as I insist on the orders of the King, and more 
particularly the orders of the Cardinal, being carried out—” 

D’Artagnan could not help smiling. Observing this Monsieur de 
Tréville judged that he was not dealing with a fool, and, changing the 
conversation, came straight to the point: 

“T loved your father dearly,” he said. “What can I do for his son? Tell 
me quickly, for as you see my time is not my own.” 

“Monsieur,” D’Artagnan explained, “on leaving Tarbes and coming 
here, I intended to request you, in remembrance of the friendship you 
have cited, to enroll me in the musketeers. But after what I have seen 


here during the last two hours, I understand what a tremendous favor 
this would be. I am afraid I do not deserve it.” 

“Tt is indeed a favor, young man, but perhaps not so far beyond your 
hopes as you believe or affect to believe. At all events, His Majesty’s 
Regulations are explicit on that point. I am sorry to have to tell you that 
no one is admitted to the musketeers unless he has fought in several 
campaigns or performed certain brilliant feats or served at least two 
years in some other regiment less favored than ours.” 

D’Artagnan bowed without replying. Disappointed as he was, the 
difficulties to be surmounted before becoming a musketeer made him all 
the more eager to achieve this. Monsieur de Tréville fixed a sharp, 
piercing glance upon his compatriot as though to read his inmost 
thoughts and continued: 

“However, on account of my old comrade, your father, I want to do 
something for you, as I said. Our youths from Béarn are usually none too 
well off nor have I any reason to suspect that things have changed much 
since I myself left the province. I dare say you haven’t brought any too 
much money up with you?” 

D’Artagnan drew himself up proudly; his expression indicated clearly 
that he accepted alms of no man. 

“Very well, young man, I understand,” Monsieur de Tréville observed. 
“T know those airs; I myself descended upon Paris with four crowns in 
my purse and I would have fought with anybody who suggested that I 
could not buy up the Louvre!” 

D’Artagnan drew himself up even more proudly as he realized that 
thanks to the sale of his nag, he was beginning his career with four 
crowns more than Monsieur de Tréville had possessed in similar 
circumstances. 

“You ought, I say, to husband your resources however great they may 
be, but you ought also to perfect yourself in exercises befitting a 
gentleman. I shall write a letter today to the Director of the Royal 
Military Academy and he will admit you tomorrow at no expense to 
yourself. Do not refuse this small favor; our best-born and wealthiest 
gentlemen sometimes solicit it in vain. You will learn horsemanship, 
swordsmanship of all sorts, and dancing. You will make desirable 
acquaintances there and you can call on me from time to time to tell me 
how you are getting along and whether I can be of further service to 
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you. 

D’Artagnan, though a stranger to the manners of the Court, could not 
help feeling a certain coldness in this reception. 

“Alas, Monsieur!” he mourned. “My father gave me a letter of 
introduction to present to you. Now I realize how much it would help 
me.” 

“T am indeed surprised that you should undertake so long a journey 
without that viaticum, that indispensable passport, which is the sole 
resource we poor Béarnais possess.” 

“T had one, Monsieur, and by God! the finest I could wish for. But it 
was treacherously stolen from me.” 

And he proceeded to relate the adventure of Meung, describing the 
unknown gentleman with the minutest detail and with a warmth and 
truthfulness that delighted Monsieur de Tréville. 

“This is all very curious,” Monsieur de Tréville declared after a 
moment’s reflection. “You mentioned my name aloud then?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, I confess I committed that imprudence. But why not? 
A name like yours must needs serve me as a shield on my journey. You 
will judge whether I often availed myself of its protection.” 

Flattery was very current in those days and Monsieur de Tréville loved 
incense as well as any king or cardinal. He could not restrain a smile of 
obvious satisfaction, but this smile soon disappeared. Returning to the 
adventure of Meung: 

“Tell me,” he asked, “did this gentleman have a slight scar on his 
cheek?” 

“Yes, the kind of scar he might have if a bullet had grazed him....” 

“Wasn’t he a fine-looking man?” 

“Yes, splendid.” 

“Tall?” 

“Ay.” 

“Fair complexion? Brown hair?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, that’s right, that’s the man! How do you know him so 
well? If ever I find him again—and I will find him, I swear, even in hell 
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“He was waiting for a lady?” 
“Yes, and he left after talking to her for a few moments.” 
“Do you happen to know what they talked about?” 


“He gave her a box, told her it contained her instructions, and 
admonished her not to open it until she reached London.” 

“Was this woman English?” 

“He called her Milady.” 

“Tt is he, it is he!” Tréville murmured. “I thought he was still at 
Brussels.” 

“Oh, Monsieur, if you know who this man is, pray tell me who he is 
and where he comes from. This would be the greatest favor you could 
possibly do me. If you will, then I shall release you from all your 
promises, even that of helping me eventually to join the musketeers. The 
only thing I ask of life is to avenge myself!” 

“Beware of trying any such thing, young man,” Tréville cautioned. 
“On the contrary, if you ever see him on one side of the street, make 
sure to cross to the other. Do not throw yourself against such a rock; it 
would smash you like glass.” 

“That will not prevent me, if ever I meet him, from—” 

Suddenly Tréville eyed D’Artagnan suspiciously. Treachery might well 
lurk behind the fierce hatred the young traveler professed for the man 
who had stolen his father’s letter—or so he said! Besides, this theft 
seemed an improbable thing at best. Might not His Eminence have sent 
this youth to set a trap for Tréville? Wasn’t this pretended D’Artagnan an 
emissary whom the Cardinal sought to introduce into Tréville’s 
household so that he might be close to him, win his confidence and then 
ruin him? The Cardinal had played this trick in a thousand other 
instances. Looking at D’Artagnan even more searchingly than before, 
Monsieur de Tréville was but moderately reassured by his expression, 
alive with astute intelligence and affected humility. 

“IT know he’s a Gascon,” he mused. “But he may be as much of a 
Gascon for Monseigneur Cardinal as he is for me. I shall test him.” 

His eyes fixed upon D’Artagnan’s, he spoke slowly: “My boy, your 
father was my old friend and comrade. I believe this story of the lost 
letter to be perfectly true and I should like to dispel the impression of 
coldness you may have remarked in my welcome. Perhaps the best way 
to do so would be to discover to you, a novice as I once was myself, the 
secrets of our policy today.” 

He then went on to explain to D’Artagnan how the King and the 
Cardinal were the best of friends; their apparent bickering was only a 


stratagem intended to deceive fools. Monsieur de Tréville was unwilling 
that a compatriot, a dashing cavalier and a youth of high mettle, should 
be duped by such artifices and fall into the snare, as so many others had 
done before him to their ruin. He assured D’Artagnan of his devotion to 
both these all-powerful masters; he insisted that his most earnest 
endeavor was to serve both the King and the Cardinal. His Eminence, he 
added, was one of the most illustrious geniuses France had ever 
produced. 

“Now, young man, rule your conduct accordingly. If for family reasons 
or through your friends or through your own instincts, even, you 
entertain such enmity for the Cardinal as we are constantly discovering, 
then let us bid each other adieu. I will help you as much as I can but 
without attaching you to my person.” 

There was a long pause. 

“T hope my frankness will at least make you my friend,” Monsieur de 
Tréville said at last, “because you are the only young man to whom I 
have ever spoken like this.” 

(Tréville was thinking: “The Cardinal knows how bitterly I loathe him. 
If he has set this young fox upon me, then he cannot have failed to 
indicate the best means of winning my favor. This spy, therefore, has 
been primed to rail at Richelieu for my benefit. If my suspicions are 
well-founded, my hypocritical protestations of loyalty to Richelieu 
should move this crafty youth to loose a torrent of abuse against His 
Eminence.” But Monsieur de Tréville’s calculations proved to be wrong.) 

“IT came to Paris with just the intentions you advise me to harbor, 
Monsieur,” he replied candidly. “My father warned me to follow nobody 
but His Majesty, Monseigneur Cardinal, and yourself—whom he 
considered the three leading personages in the realm of France.” 

(Monsieur d’Artagnan the elder had indicated only Louis XIII and 
Richelieu, but his son thought the addition of Monsieur de Tréville 
would do no harm.) 

“T have the greatest reverence for the Cardinal and the most profound 
respect for his actions,” he continued. “So much the better for me, 
Monsieur, if as you say, you are speaking to me frankly, because, by so 
doing, you pay me the honor of sharing my opinion. So much the worse 
for me if you mistrust me, as well you may, because then I am damning 
myself in your eyes for speaking the truth. Still, I trust you will not 


esteem me any the less for my frankness since your esteem is the thing I 
hold dearest in life.” 

Monsieur de _ Tréville was overwhelmed with surprise. Such 
penetration and sincerity won his admiration but did not wholly 
dissipate his suspicions; the more this youth excelled others, the more 
dangerous he was if Tréville misjudged him. Nevertheless, he pressed 
D’Artagnan’s hand, saying: 

“You are an honest lad. But at present I can do for you no more than 
what I just offered. The Hétel de Tréville will always be open to you. In 
time, you will have a chance to ask for me at all hours. Consequently 
you will be able to take advantage of all available opportunities and you 
will probably achieve what you desire.” 

“You mean, Monsieur, when I have proved myself worthy?” said 
D’Artagnan. And, with all the familiarity of Gascon to Gascon: “Well, 
you may rest assured, you will not have to wait long!” 

Whereupon he bowed, to take his leave, as if he considered the future 
so much putty in his hands to shape as he willed. 

“Wait, wait!” Monsieur de Tréville laid a hand on his arm. “I promised 
you a letter to the Director of the Royal Academy. Are you too proud to 
accept it, my lad?” 

“No, Monsieur, and I guarantee this letter will not fare like my 
father’s; I will guard it so carefully that I swear it will be delivered. If 
anyone attempts to take it from me, may God have mercy on his soul!” 

Smiling at this extravagance, Monsieur de Tréville left D’Artagnan in 
the embrasure of the window, where they had been chatting, and moved 
to his desk to write the promised letter. While he was doing this, 
D’Artagnan, with nothing to occupy him, drummed a tattoo on the 
window pane, and amused himself by watching the musketeers as they 
left the building, one by one, until turning the corner, they vanished. 

The letter finished, Monsieur de Tréville sealed it, rose and advanced 
toward D’Artagnan, who stretched out his hand to receive it. Suddenly, 
to Monsieur de Tréville’s amazement, his protégé turned crimson with 
fury. 

“God’s blood....” 

“What’s the matter?” 

D’Artagnan leaped across the room, crying: 

“God’s blood, he’ll not slip through my fingers this time!” 


“Who?” 

“My thief!” D’Artagnan shouted as he rushed from the room. “Ah, 
coward! traitor! at last!” 

“Devil take that madman!” Monsieur de Tréville grumbled. “Unless, 
failing in his mission, he is making a highly strategic escape.” 


IV 
Or Atuos AND His SHOULDER, oF PortTHos AND His BALDRIC, AND OF 


ARAMIS AND His HANDKERCHIEF 


Mad with anger, D’Artagnan crossed the office in the three leaps and was 
darting toward the stairs, expecting to clear them four at a time, when, 
in his furious rush, he collided head foremost with a musketeer who was 
coming out of one of Monsieur de Tréville’s private rooms. As 
D’Artagnan butted the man’s shoulder violently, the other uttered a cry 
or rather a howl. 

“Excuse me,” said D’Artagnan, trying to start off again. “Excuse me 
but I am in a hurry.” 

He had scarcely gone down the first step when a hand of iron seized 
him by the belt. 

“Oh! youw’re in a hurry, eh?” said the musketeer, blanching. “You’re in 
a hurry so you run right into me and you say ‘Excuse me’ and you expect 
me to take it? Not at all, my lad. You heard Monsieur de Tréville speak 
somewhat cavalierly to us today and you think we can take that sort of 
thing from anybody. Let me set you right, comrade, you are not 
Monsieur de Tréville.” 

D’Artagnan recognized Athos who, having had his wounds dressed by 
the doctor, was on his way home. 

“T assure you I did not do it on purpose,” D’Artagnan apologized. “As 
it was an accident, I said ‘Excuse me’. I should think that was sufficient 
apology. Once more, I say I am in a very great hurry—on my honor!— 
and [ll not say it again. Let me go, please, let me go about my business.” 

“Monsieur, you are far from courteous,” Athos replied, loosing his 
hold of him. “It is obvious that you are newly come from some remote 
province.” 

D’Artagnan had already gone down several steps but at this remark he 
stopped short: 

“Morbleu, Monsieur,” he growled, “I may come from a distance but I 


warn you, you are not the man to give me lessons in deportment.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“If I were not in such a hurry and if I were not chasing somebody—” 

“Monsieur-the-gentleman-in-a-great-hurry, you can find me again 
without running after me, if you see what I mean.” 

“And where, if you please?” 

“Near the Carmes-Deschaux, you know, the Carmelite convent.” 

“At what time?” 

“About noon.” 

“About noon. Very well. I shall be there.” 

“Try to be punctual because if you make me wait till a quarter past, I 
shall cut your ears off as you run.” 

“Good, I shall be there at ten to twelve.” 

And D’Artagnan set off as though borne by the Devil, confident that he 
would overtake the man of Meung whom he had seen sauntering down 
the street. But at the main gate, he saw Porthos talking to the soldier on 
guard. Between the two of them, there was just room for a man to pass; 
D’Artagnan, thinking he could whisk through, shot forward like an 
arrow between them. Unfortunately he had not reckoned with the wind. 
As he was about to pass, a gust blew out the portly musketeer’s long 
cloak and D’Artagnan landed right in the middle of it. Porthos doubtless 
had his own reasons for not wishing to abandon this essential part of his 
costume, for instead of releasing the flap he held in his hand, he pulled 
it toward him. D’Artagnan was thus rolled up inside the velvet by a 
rotatory movement attributable to the persistency of Porthos. 

Hearing the musketeer swear, he tried to emerge from under the cloak 
which was blinding him and sought to find his way from under its folds. 
Above all he must avoid marring the virgin freshness of the baldric 
Porthos set such store by. Opening his eyes timidly, he found his nose 
glued between the musketeer’s shoulders flat against the baldric. 

Alas, like most things in this world which have but appearance in their 
favor, the baldric was aglitter with gold in front, but behind it was of 
ordinary buff. Vainglorious as he was, if Porthos could not afford a 
baldric wholly of gold, he would have at least one-half of it. This 
explained the necessity of the cold he had complained of and the 
urgency of the cloak he sported. 

“Vertubleu, you must be crazy to crash into people this way,” Porthos 


grumbled as D’Artagnan kept wriggling behind him. 

“Excuse me,” said D’Artagnan, reappearing from under the giant’s 
shoulder, “but I am in a great hurry. I was running after somebody and 

“And you always go blind when you run, I suppose.” 

“No,” D’Artagnan answered, somewhat nettled. “In fact, thanks to my 
eyes I can see a good many things other people don’t.” 

He did not care whether Porthos understood the allusion or not. At all 
events, the musketeer gave free rein to his anger: 

“Monsieur, I warn you, you stand an excellent chance of being 
disemboweled if you try pushing a musketeer about.” 

“Disemboweled? That’s strong language, Monsieur.” 

“Tt befits a man accustomed to looking his enemies in the face!” 

“Ha, that’s no lie!” D’Artagnan laughed. “Certainly you wouldn’t show 
them your back.” 

And enchanted with his wit, he went off, still chuckling over the semi- 
golden baldric. Porthos, foaming with rage, was about to fall upon him. 

“Later, later!” D’Artagnan admonished. “When you haven’t your cloak 
on.” 

“At one o’clock, then, behind the Luxembourg.” 

“Very well, then, at one o’clock.” 

D’Artagnan turned the corner of the street, looking carefully ahead 
and up and down the cross street. Slowly though the stranger had 
walked, he must still have outdistanced D’Artagnan while the Gascon 
was being detained by Athos and Porthos or he must have entered some 
house nearby. D’Artagnan inquired of passers-by if they had seen a 
person answering his enemy’s description. He walked down as far as the 
ferry, came up again along the Rue de Seine and across the Croix-Rouse, 
but he found nothing, absolutely nothing. Yet this wild-goose chase 
helped him in a sense, for, fast as the beads of sweat ran down his 
forehead, his heart began to cool. 

He retraced all the events that had occurred; they were numerous and 
ill-omened. It was scarcely eleven o’clock in the morning and yet in two 
short hours he had made three capital blunders. In the first place, he had 
disgraced himself in the eyes of Monsieur de Tréville, who could not but 
consider his withdrawal somewhat cavalier; in the second and third, he 
had invited dangerous duels with two men, each capable of slaying three 


D’Artagnans—with two musketeers, in short, with two of those heroes he 
admired so passionately that they throned it in his mind and heart over 
all others. 

A sad plight! Certain of being killed by Athos, he was naturally 
unperturbed about Porthos. But as hope is the last thing a man will 
relinquish, D’Artagnan hoped against hope that he might survive both 
these duels, even though grievously wounded. Should this happen, he 
would profit by the following homily delivered by himself to himself. 

“What a lunatic I was and what a clod I am! Poor brave Athos was 
wounded in the shoulder and I was fated to butt against it! Why he did 
not kill me then and there, God knows! He had ample cause to, I must 
have caused him fearful pain. As for Porthos—dear old Porthos!—my 
run-in with him was the drollest thing that ever happened to me!” 

At the thought, the youth could not help roaring with laughter, but he 
looked very carefully about him to make sure lest his solitary laughter, 
unaccountable to any passer-by, be considered offensive. 

“Funny it was, surely, but that doesn’t make me any less of a driveling 
idiot. People simply don’t go charging into others without warning and 
they don’t dive under their cloaks to search for what isn’t there. Porthos 
would certainly have excused me if I hadn’t alluded to his cursed 
baldric. To be sure I didn’t refer to it specifically; I employed subtle 
insinuation and hilarious innuendo. Ah, cursed Gascon that I am, I 
would crack a joke as I fried on the griddles of hell!” 

His mirth spent, he continued to talk to himself with all the amenity 
he believed to be his due: 

“Look here, D’Artagnan my friend, if you escape (which seems to me 
highly improbable) you must learn to be perfectly polite in the future. 
You must henceforth be admired and cited as a model of urbanity. To be 
mannerly and obliging does not make a man a coward. Look at Aramis, 
he is amiability and grace personified. Well, has anyone ever dreamed of 
calling him a coward? Certainly not, and I vow that from now on I shall 
take him as a model in everything. Ah, here he is!” 

Walking forward and soliloquizing, D’Artagnan had arrived a few 
steps from the Hdtel d’Aiguillon and found Aramis by the main gate 
chatting gaily with three gentlemen of the Royal Guards. Aramis, for his 
part, perceived D’Artagnan too. But remembering that the youth had 
witnessed the angry scene with Monsieur de Tréville that morning, he 


felt loath to welcome one who had observed the Captain rebuking his 
musketeers. So he pretended not to see him. D’Artagnan, on the 
contrary, was still full of his plans of conciliation and courtesy, so with a 
deep bow and a most gracious smile, he approached the quartet. Aramis 
bowed his head slightly but did not smile. The four soldiers immediately 
broke off their conversation. 

D’Artagnan at once perceived that he was intruding upon them, but he 
was not familiar enough with the manners of the fashionable world to 
know how to extricate himself gallantly from a false position. Here he 
was, mingling with people he scarcely knew and interrupting a 
conversation that did not concern him. He was racking his brains to find 
the least awkward means of retreat when he noticed that Aramis had 
dropped his handkerchief and, doubtless by mistake, had placed his foot 
over it. Here, thought D’Artagnan, was a favorable opportunity to make 
up for his tactlessness. With the most polished air he could summon, he 
stooped and drew the handkerchief from under the musketeer’s foot, 
despite the efforts Aramis made to keep it hidden. Holding it out to 
Aramis, he said: 

“Here, Monsieur, is a handkerchief I believe you should be sorry to 
lose.” 

Indeed, the handkerchief was richly embroidered and one of the 
corners bore a coronet and crest. Aramis, blushing excessively, snatched 
it from the Gascon’s hand. 

“Ah, ah, my most discreet friend,” one of the guards said to Aramis, 
“will you persist in saying that you are not on good terms with Madame 
de Bois-Tracy when that charming lady is kind enough to lend you one 
of her handkerchiefs?” 

The glance Aramis shot at D’Artagnan was a declaration of mortal 
enmity. Then, resuming his usual suave air: 

“You are in error, gentlemen,” he answered. “This handkerchief does 
not belong to me. I cannot imagine what maggot inspired Monsieur to 
hand it to me rather than to one of you. As proof of what I say, here is 
mine in my pocket.” 

Whereupon he produced his own handkerchief which was very elegant 
too and of fine cambric though that material was expensive at the 
period. But it lacked both embroidery and a crest. As he held it up, they 
could all see it was ornamented with a single cipher, its owner’s. 


This time D’Artagnan was not so hasty. He perceived his mistake. But 
the others refused to be convinced by the musketeer’s denial. One of 
them addressed the musketeer with affected seriousness: 

“If matters were as you pretend, my dear Aramis, I should be forced to 
ask you to hand over that handkerchief. Bois-Tracy is an intimate friend 
of mine and I will not allow his wife’s property to be sported as a 
trophy.” 

“Your demand is ill-couched,” Aramis retorted. “While I recognize the 
justice of your claim, I refuse it on account of the form.” 

“The fact is,” D’Artagnan hazarded timidly, “I did not see the 
handkerchief fall from the pocket of Monsieur Aramis. He had his foot 
on it, that is all. Seeing his foot on it, I thought it was his.” 

“And you were completely mistaken, Monsieur,” Aramis replied 
coldly, indifferent to D’Artagnan’s efforts at reparation. Then, turning to 
the gentleman who had declared himself the friend of Bois-Tracy: 

“As for you, Monsieur-the-Friend-of-Bois-Tracy, it occurs to me that I 
am on quite as intimate terms with him as you are. Thus this 
handkerchief might have fallen just as easily out of your pocket as out of 
mine.” 

“No, no! On my honor as a gentleman—” 

“You are about to swear on your honor and I on my word, which will 
make it evident that one of us is lying. Look here, Montaran, we can do 
better than that. Let us each take one half.” 

“One half of the handkerchief?” 

“Certainly!” 

The other two guardsmen were enchanted: 

“Quite right ... perfectly fair ... the judgment of Solomon ... Aramis, 
you are certainly exceeding wise!...” 

As they all burst out laughing, the affair, as may be supposed, had no 
untoward sequel. After a moment or two, the conversation ceased, the 
three guardsmen and the musketeer shook hands cordially and went off 
in opposite directions. D’Artagnan, meanwhile, stood sheepishly to one 
side. 

“Now is my chance to make my peace with this gallant gentleman,” 
D’Artagnan thought, and, agog with good intent, he hurried after 
Aramis, who had moved off without paying any attention to him. 

“Monsieur, you will excuse me, I hope.” 


“Monsieur, allow me to observe that your behavior in _ this 
circumstance was not that of a gentleman.” 

“What, Monsieur! Do you suppose—?” 

“TI suppose you are not a fool, Monsieur. I also suppose that, though 
you come from Gascony, you must know that people do not step upon 
handkerchiefs without a reason. What the devil! The streets of Paris are 
not paved with cambric.” 

“Monsieur, you are wrong in trying to humiliate me,” D’Artagnan 
replied, his natural aggressive spirit gaining the upper hand over his 
pacific resolutions. “I am from Gascony it is true; since you know this, I 
need not tell you that Gascons are anything but patient. When a Gascon 
has begged to be excused once, even for a foolish act, he is convinced 
that he has already done once again as much as he should have.” 

“Monsieur, what I said was not said in order to pick a quarrel with 
you. I am no bravo, thank God! I am but a temporary musketeer; as 
much, I fight only when I am forced to and always with the greatest 
repugnance. But this time the affair is serious because you have 
compromised a lady.” 

“Because we have compromised a lady, you mean.” 

“Why were you so tactless as to give me back the handkerchief?” 

“Why were you so clumsy as to drop it?” 

“T said and I repeat, Monsieur, that the handkerchief was never in my 
pocket.” 

“Well, Monsieur, you have lied twice, for I saw it fall.” 

“Ha! so that’s the tone you assume, Monsieur the Gascon. Well, I shall 
have to teach you how to behave yourself.” 

“And I shall send you back to Mass, Monsieur l’Abbé, to a Mass said 
over your corpse. Draw, if you please, and instantly—” 

“No, no, if you please, my fair friend, at least not here. Can’t you see 
that we are opposite the Hotel d’Aiguillon which is filled with a rabble 
of Monseigneur Cardinal’s servants? How do I know that His Eminence 
has not deputed you to procure him my head? To tell you the truth, I am 
ridiculously attached to this head of mine; it seems to fit so 
symmetrically upon my shoulders. Of course I intend to kill you, don’t 
worry on that score. But in a cosy, remote place where we will not be 
interrupted lest you be inclined to boast about your death in public.” 

“T agree, Monsieur, but do not be too confident. And bring along your 


handkerchief; whether it belongs to you or to somebody else, you will 
probably need it.” 

“Monsieur is a Gascon?” 

“Yes, this monsieur is a Gascon and he never postpones a duel through 
prudence.” 

“Prudence, Monsieur, is a somewhat useless virtue for musketeers, I 
know. But it is indispensable to churchmen. Therefore as I am only a 
musketeer pro. tem., I intend to remain prudent. At two o’clock I shall 
have the honor of waiting for you at the Hétel de Tréville. There, I shall 
apprise you of the best place and time we can meet.” 

The two young men bowed and parted. Aramis went up the street 
which led to the Luxembourg. D’Artagnan, having suddenly noticed the 
time, set out toward the Carmes-Deschaux. 

“Decidedly, I shall not return,” he mused. “But at least if I am killed, I 
shall be killed by a musketeer.” 


V 
His Masesty’s MuskKeTEERS AND THE CARDINAL’S GUARDS 


D’Artagnan did not know a soul in Paris. He therefore went to his 
appointment with Athos without a second to support him, let alone two, 
content with those whom his adversary would have chosen for himself. 
Besides, he fully intended to offer the brave musketeer all suitable 
apologies—without weakness or servility of course—for he feared the 
usual outcome of an affair of this sort, when a young, vigorous man 
fights against one who is weak from his wounds. If conquered, he 
doubles the value of his adversary’s triumph; if victorious, he is accused 
of having taken an unfair advantage of a handicap. 

Now unless we have painted the character of our seeker after 
adventures unsatisfactorily our readers must already have noted that 
D’Artagnan was no ordinary man. Therefore while he kept repeating to 
himself that his death was inevitable, he was not going tamely and 
submissively to death as a man less courageous might have done in his 
place. Thinking over the different characters of the men he was about to 
fight against, he gained a clearer view of the situation. By offering 
sincere apology, he hoped to make a friend of Athos, whose lordly air 
and austere bearing he admired immensely. Unless he were killed 
outright, he flattered himself that he could frighten Porthos with the 
adventure of the baldric, an anecdote which, cleverly presented, could 
be told to everybody with the certainty of covering its master with 
ridicule. As for the astute Aramis, D’Artagnan was not seriously afraid of 
him: 

“Tf I manage to last until I get to him, I shall dispatch him blithely,” he 
murmured. “At any rate, I shall aim at his face, which was Caesar’s 
advice to his soldiers before they joined battle with Pompey’s. At worst, I 
shall at least have damaged that handsome mien he is so proud of.” 

Further, D’Artagnan was armed with that invincible stock of 
determination his father had communicated to him. He remembered the 
old hero’s exact words: “Endure nothing from anyone save Monseigneur 


Cardinal and the King.” Sped by this counsel, he flew rather than walked 
toward the monastery of the Carmes Déchaussés or Barefoot Carmelite 
Friars, which, in those days, was known as the Carmes Deschaux. It was 
a building innocent of windows and surrounded by barren fields, less 
frequented than the Pré-aux-Clercs as a dueling ground and usually 
chosen by men who had no time to lose. 

When D’Artagnan arrived in sight of the bare space extending along 
the foot of the monastery wall, Athos had been waiting only five 
minutes. Twelve o’clock was striking. D’Artagnan was therefore as 
punctual as the Woman of Samaria and as the most rigorously casuistic 
of duelists might wish. 

Though Monsieur de Tréville’s physician had dressed the musketeer’s 
wounds afresh, he was still suffering. D’Artagnan found him seated on a 
stone, waiting with that placidity and dignity which never forsook him. 
Seeing D’Artagnan draw near, Athos rose and came courteously to meet 
him; D’Artagnan, for his part, took off his hat and bowed so deeply that 
its feathers swept the ground. 

“Monsieur, I have engaged two of my friends as seconds, but they 
have not arrived yet. I am surprised at the delay; it is not at all their 
custom.” 

“Monsieur,” D’Artagnan answered, “I have no seconds. I arrived in 
Paris just yesterday. The only person I know in the city is Monsieur de 
Tréville. I was recommended to him by my father who has the honor of 
being a tolerably close friend of his.” 

After a moment’s reflection, Athos asked: 

“Monsieur de Tréville is the only person you know?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“Look here, look here!” Athos grumbled. He was _ addressing 
D’Artagnan yet half of what he said was for his own benefit. “If I kill 
you, I shall be taken for a child-slaying ogre. Everybody will swear that I 
robbed the cradle!” 

“No one will say our fight was too one-sided,” D’Artagnan protested 
with a bow not devoid of dignity. “After all, you are doing me the honor 
of crossing swords with me although your wounds must be giving you 
considerable trouble.” 

“Ay, it is all very troublesome, I must confess. And you hurt me 
devilishly when you charged into me. But I shall fence with my left 


hand; I usually do so in such circumstances. Please do not think I am 
doing you a favor, I am either-handed. In fact, you will be at a 
disadvantage; lefthanders can be pretty irksome for those who are not 
used to them.” 

“Monsieur,” said D’Artagnan bowing again, “I assure you I am 
immensely grateful to you for your perfect courtesy.” 

“You are too kind,” Athos replied, ever the gentleman. “Let us speak of 
something else, if you please.” Then, as a twinge of pain seized him: 
“Sangbleu!” he cried. “You certainly hurt me. My shoulder is on fire!” 

“Tf you would permit me—” D’Artagnan ventured timidly. 

“What, Monsieur?” 

“T have a miraculous balm for wounds. My mother gave it to me. I 
have had occasion to try it on myself.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I am certain that in less than three days this balm would cure 
you, Monsieur. After three days, when you are cured, I would still deem 
it a great honor to cross swords with you.” 

D’Artagnan spoke with a simplicity that did honor to his courtesy 
without casting the least doubt upon his courage. 

“God’s truth, Monsieur, there’s a proposition I cannot but admire. Not 
that I accept it, but none save a gentleman born could have made it. 
That is how the paladins spoke in the days of Charlemagne, and were 
they not the very paradigm of chivalry? Unfortunately we do not live in 
the days of the great Emperor; we live under the rule of a Cardinal. 
However carefully we might try to guard our secret, people would learn 
we were about to fight and we would be prevented from doing so.” He 
frowned as he looked at the horizon. “Confound it, will these fellows 
never come?” 

“If you are in a hurry, Monsieur,” D’Artagnan suggested in the same 
polite tone he had used before, “we might set to without your seconds. 
Do not stand upon ceremony; you may dispatch me as soon as you care 
to.” 

“T like you for those words,” said Athos, nodding graciously. “They 
came from an intelligent mind and a generous heart. Monsieur, I prize 
men of your mettle. I see plainly that if we do not kill each other, I shall 
hereafter have much pleasure conversing with you. But let us wait for 
my friends, if you please; I have plenty of time and it would be more 


seemly.” He had barely finished speaking when, looking up: “Here comes 
one of them!” he cried, as, to his surprise, D’Artagnan discerned the 
gigantic bulk of Porthos at the far end of the Rue de Vaugirard. 

“What! Is Monsieur Porthos one of your seconds?” 

“Certainly. Does that disturb you?” 

“No, by no means.” 

“And here comes the second one!” 

As D’Artagnan turned to follow the direction in which Athos was 
pointing, he perceived Aramis. 

“What?” he cried, even more astonished than before, “Monsieur 
Aramis is your other second?” 

“Of course. Don’t you know that none of us is ever seen without the 
others? Musketeers and Guards, the Court and the city know us as the 
Three Inseparables. Of course, as you come from Dax or Pau—” 

“From Tarbes—” 

“From Tarbes, then, you are probably unaware of this fact.” 

“By my troth, you are well-named, gentlemen, and my adventure, 
should it make a stir, will certainly prove that your union is not founded 
upon contrasts.” 

Meanwhile Porthos came up, waved his hand to Athos, then, noticing 
D’Artagnan, stopped short, gaping with surprise. Incidentally he had 
changed his baldric and left off his cloak. 

“Well, bless me! what does this mean?” he asked. 

“This is the gentleman I am to fight with,” Athos explained, pointing 
to D’Artagnan, then opening his palm in a gesture of salutation. 

“But Iam going to fight with him too!” 

“Not before one o’clock, Monsieur,” D’Artagnan reminded him. 

“And I too am to fight with this gentleman,” Aramis announced, 
joining the group. 

“Not until two o’clock,” D’Artagnan replied as casually as before. 

Aramis turned to Athos: 

“By the way, Athos, what are you fighting about?” 

“By my faith, ’m none too sure. As a matter of fact, he hurt my 
shoulder. What about you, Porthos?” 

“Tm fighting—” Porthos blushed a deep crimson. “I’m fighting because 
I’m fighting!” 

Athos, whose keen eye lost no detail of the scene, observed a faint sly 


smile steal over the young Gascon’s lips as he specified: 

“We had a slight disagreement about dress.” 

“And you, Aramis?” 

“Oh, ours is a theological quarrel.” Aramis made a sign to D’Artagnan 
begging him to keep the cause of their difference a secret. Athos saw a 
second smile flit across D’Artagnan’s lips. 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes,” D’Artagnan agreed. “A passage in Saint Augustine upon which 
we could not concur.” 

“A clever fellow, this Gascon, no doubt about it,” Athos murmured 
under his breath. 

“And now that we are all here, gentlemen,” D’Artagnan announced. 
“Allow me to offer you my apologies.” 

At the word “apologies,” a cloud passed over the brow of Athos, a 
haughty smile curled the lips of Porthos, and a nod of refusal from 
Aramis proved more expressive than any words he might have said. 

“One moment, gentlemen, you do not understand me.” D’Artagnan 
objected. As he tossed back his head, the sunlight fell upon it, 
emphasizing its bold, sharp lines. “I am apologizing only in case I cannot 
settle my score with all three of you. Monsieur Athos has the first right 
to kill me, a fact which lessens the value of your claim, Monsieur 
Porthos, and makes yours, Monsieur Aramis, practically worthless. So I 
repeat, gentlemen, pray excuse me—but on that score alone! Come, on 
guard!” 

With these words, accompanied by the most gallant gesture, 
D’Artagnan drew his sword. The blood had rushed to his head; at that 
moment he would have tackled all the musketeers in the kingdom as 
cheerfully as he was about to try conclusions with Athos, Porthos and 
Aramis. It was high noon; the sun in its zenith beat mercilessly down 
upon the dueling ground. 

“Tt is very hot,” Athos remarked, drawing his sword in his turn, “but I 
cannot take off my doublet. My wound has begun to bleed again and I 
would not wish to embarrass Monsieur by the sight of blood which he 
has not drawn from me himself.” 

“True, Monsieur, and, whether drawn by myself or anyone else, I vow 
I will always view with regret the blood of so gallant a gentleman. I will 
therefore fight in my doublet, like yourself.” 


“Come, come, enough of such compliments,” Porthos growled. 
“Remember we are awaiting our turn.” 

“Speak for yourself, Porthos, when you utter such absurdities,” Aramis 
broke in. “I, for one, hold that everything they said was well spoken and 
worthy of gallant gentlemen.” 

“When you please, Monsieur,” said Athos, putting himself on guard. 

“T was awaiting your orders, Monsieur,” D’Artagnan replied, crossing 
swords. But the sound of the two blades clashing had barely died down 
when a company of the Cardinal’s guards, commanded by Monsieur de 
Jussac, turned the corner of the convent. 

“The Cardinal’s Guards!” Porthos and Aramis cried. “Sheathe your 
swords, gentlemen ... sheathe your swords....” 

But it was too late; the combatants had been seen in a position which 
left no doubt of their intentions. 

“Ho, there!” Jussac called, advancing toward them and making a sign 
to his men to follow him. “Hallo, there, Musketeers! So you’re fighting 
here, are you? And the edicts against dueling, what about them?” 

“You are very generous, gentlemen of the guards,” said Athos, full of 
rancor, for Jussac was one of those who had attacked him the day 
before. “If we saw you fighting, I can promise you we would not try to 
interfere. Leave us alone, then, and you can enjoy a little fun without 
any trouble to yourselves.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Jussac, “I much regret to have to tell you that this 
is impossible. We have our duty to accomplish. Sheathe, then, if you 
please, and follow us.” 

“Monsieur,” said Aramis, parodying Jussac, “we would be delighted to 
obey your kindly invitation if it depended only upon ourselves. But 
unfortunately this is impossible. Monsieur de Tréville has forbidden it. 
Be off on your way, then; it is the best thing to do.” 

The raillery exasperated Jussac: 

“If you disobey,” he warned, “we shall charge you.” 

“There are five of them,” Athos said in a low voice, “and only three of 
us. We shall be beaten again and we shall die here and now, for I swear I 
will never again face our Captain a beaten man.” 

Athos, Porthos and Aramis huddled together as Jussac marshaled his 
men. This short interval was enough to convince D’Artagnan. Here was 
one of those events that decide a man’s entire existence; D’Artagnan 


must choose between King and Cardinal and forever abide by his choice. 
To fight meant to disobey the law, to risk his head, to attract in one 
instant the enmity of a minister more powerful than the King himself. He 
perceived all this quite clearly, and, to his credit, did not hesitate a 
second. Turning to the musketeers: 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “allow me to correct you, if you please. You 
said you were but three; it seems to me that there are four of us.” 

“But you are not one of us,” Porthos demurred. 

“True, I wear no musketeer’s uniform but I have the spirit of a 
musketeer. My heart is a musketeer’s; I feel it, Monsieur, and so I shall 
fight!” 

“You may withdraw, young man,” Jussac shouted, guessing 
D’Artagnan’s intentions. “We will allow you to retire. Save your skin, 
lad; begone quickly.” 

D’Artagnan did not budge. 

“Upon my word, you’re a plucky fellow,” said Athos, pressing the 
young man’s hand. 

“Come, come, make up your minds,” Jussac urged. 

“Look here,” Porthos said to Aramis, “we must do something.” 

“This is very magnanimous of you, Monsieur,” Athos told D’Artagnan, 
but the three musketeers, realizing how young he was, dreaded his 
inexperience. Athos summed up the situation: “We should still be but 
three, one of whom is wounded, plus a mere boy, yet everybody will say 
that there were four men fighting the guards.” 

“Yes, but shall we surrender?” Porthos asked indignantly. 

“That is difficult!” Aramis agreed. 

D’Artagnan, understanding their irresolution, pressed his point: 

“Try me, gentlemen, and I swear on my honor that I will not leave this 
field if we are vanquished.” 

“What is your name, my brave fellow?” Athos inquired. 

“D’Artagnan, Monsieur.” 

“Well then,” cried Athos, “Athos, Porthos, Aramis and D’Artagnan, 
forward!” 

“Come, along now, gentlemen, have you made up your minds to make 
up your minds?” Jussac asked for the third time. 

“We have,” Athos replied. 

“And what is your choice?” 


“We are about to have the honor of charging you,” Aramis answered, 
raising his hat with one hand and drawing his sword with the other. 

“So you're offering resistance, are you?” 

“God’s blood, are you surprised?” 

At once the nine combatants rushed up to join battle furiously but not 
without method. Athos singled out a certain Cahusac, a favorite of the 
Cardinal’s, Porthos paired off with Bicarat, and Aramis was faced with 
two adversaries. As for D’Artagnan, he was pitted against Jussac himself. 

The young Gascon’s heart beat as though it would burst, not with fear, 
thank God! for he welcomed danger, but with emulation. He fought like 
a furious tiger, turning dozens of times around his opponent and 
continuously changing his ground and his guard. Jussac, to quote a 
phrase then in fashion, was an epicure of the blade and he had had 
much practice, yet it required all his skill to defend himself; for 
D’Artagnan was energetic and nimble, departing every instant from the 
accepted rules of technique, attacking him on all sides at once yet 
parrying like a man with the greatest respect for his own epidermis. 

At length these tactics exhausted Jussac’s patience. Enraged at being 
held in check by an adversary he had dismissed as a mere boy, he lost 
his temper and began to make mistakes. D’Artagnan, though lacking in 
experience, was schooled in the soundest theory; the more wildly Jussac 
lunged, the more agile the Gascon became. Jussac, determined to have 
done with him, sprang forward and lunged to the full extent of his reach, 
aiming a terrible thrust at D’Artagnan; the latter whipped his blade 
under Jussac’s, parrying in prime, and while Jussac was trying to get on 
guard again, D’Artagnan’s blade darted like a serpent below Jussac’s and 
passed through his body. Jussac fell like a log. 

D’Artagnan then cast a swift, anxious glance over the field of battle. 
Aramis had killed one of his opponents but the other was pressing him 
warmly; nevertheless, Aramis was in good posture and able to look after 
himself Bicarat and Porthos had just made counter-hits, Porthos 
receiving a thrust through his arm, Bicarat one through his thigh; but 
neither of these wounds was serious and they fought on ever more 
doggedly. Athos, wounded anew by Cahusac, grew increasingly pale but 
had not yielded an inch of ground; he had only changed his sword from 
one hand to the other and was now fighting with his left. 

According to the dueling laws then in force, D’Artagnan was at liberty 


to assist whom he pleased. While endeavoring to ascertain which of his 
comrades stood in greatest need, he caught a glance from Athos. Its 
expression was of sublime eloquence. Athos would have rather died than 
appealed for help, but he could look and, in that look, ask for assistance. 
D’Artagnan, divining what Athos meant, sprang to Cahusac’s side with a 
terrible bound, crying: 

“My turn, Monsieur le Garde; I am going to slay you!” 

Cathusac wheeled about. D’Artagnan had intervened in the nick of 
time, for Athos, who had been fighting on sheer nerve, sank on one 
knee. 

“God’s blood,” he cried to D’Artagnan, “don’t kill him, lad! I have an 
old bone to pick with him when I am fit again. Just disarm him, make 
sure of his sword. That’s it! Oh, well done, well done!” 

Athos gave vent to the last exclamation as he saw Cahusac’s sword fly 
through the air and land twenty paces away. Both Cahusac and 
D’Artagnan leapt forward at the same time, the former to recover his 
weapon, the latter to capture it, but D’Artagnan, being more active, 
reached it first and placed his foot upon it. 

Cahusac ran over to the guardsman whom Aramis had killed, seized 
his rapier and returned toward D’Artagnan. But on the way he met 
Athos, who had recovered his breath during the short respite D’Artagnan 
had afforded him and who wished to resume the fight lest D’Artagnan 
kill Cahusac. D’Artagnan realized that he would be disobliging Athos not 
to leave him alone, and, a few minutes later, Cahusac fell, pinked in the 
throat. 

At the same instant Aramis placed his sword-point on the breast of his 
fallen adversary and forced him to beg for mercy. This left only Porthos 
and Bicarat to be accounted for. Porthos was indulging in all manner of 
braggadocio and swagger, asking Bicarat what time of day it might be 
and congratulating him on the fact that his brother had just obtained a 
company in the Regiment of Navarre. But, jest as he might, he was 
making no headway for Bicarat was one of those men of iron who never 
cry quits until they fall dead. 

Meanwhile it was imperative to finish the fighting soon. There was 
danger of the watch coming by and picking up all the duelists, wounded 
or not, royalists or cardinalists. Athos, Aramis and D?’Artagnan, 
surrounding Bicarat, called on him to surrender. Though one against 


four and wounded in the thigh, Bicarat was determined to hold out. 
Jussac, rising on his elbow, cried out to him to yield. But Bicarat, like 
D’Artagnan, was a Gascon; he turned a deaf ear and laughed as though it 
was all a huge joke. Between two parries he even found time to point 
with his sword at a patch of earth and, parodying a verse from the Bible, 
declare mock-heroically: 

“Here shall Bicarat perish, alone of them which are beside him!” 

“But they are four to one,” Jussac remonstrated. “Leave off, I 
command you.” 

“Oh, if you command me, that’s another thing,” Bicarat agreed. “You 
are my superior officer, it is my duty to obey you.” 

And, springing backward, he broke his sword across his knee to avoid 
having to surrender it, threw the two pieces over the convent wall, and 
crossed his arms, whistling a cardinalist air. 

Bravery is always honored even in an enemy. The musketeers and 
D’Artagnan saluted Bicarat with their swords and returned them to their 
sheaths. Next, D’Artagnan, with the help of Bicarat, the only adversary 
still on his feet, carried Jussac, Cahusac and the guardsman Aramis had 
wounded, under the porch of the convent, leaving the dead man where 
he lay. Finally they rang the convent bell and, taking along four 
cardinalist swords as trophies of victory, they set out, wild with joy, for 
Monsieur de Tréville’s mansion. 

Arm in arm, they strode, occupying the whole width of the street and, 
as every musketeer they met swelled their ranks, in the end their 
progress was a triumphal march. D’Artagnan was delirious with 
happiness as he marched between Athos and Porthos, squeezing their 
arms affectionately. 

“Tf ’m not a musketeer yet,” he told his new-found friends as they 
swung through the gateway of the Hotel de Tréville, “at least Pve begun 
my apprenticeship, don’t you think?” 


VI 
His Masesty Kine Louis THE THIRTEENTH 


The affair caused a sensation. In public Monsieur de Tréville scolded 
them roundly but he congratulated them in private. Then, as no time 
must be lost in reaching the King and winning him over, he hastened to 
the Louvre. It was too late; His Majesty was already closeted with My 
Lord Cardinal and too busy, he was told, to receive him. That evening he 
went to the King’s gaming-table. His Majesty was winning, and, being 
very miserly, was in an excellent humor. Seeing Monsieur de Tréville at 
a distance, the King cried: 

“Come, Monsieur le Capitaine, come here so I may chide you. Do you 
know that His Eminence has been complaining again about your 
musketeers, ay, Captain, and with such passion that he is out of sorts this 
evening? These musketeers of yours are devils incarnate and 
gallowsbirds all!” 

Seeing at first glance how things would turn, Monsieur de Tréville 
hastened to deny the accusation. On the contrary, he insisted, his 
soldiers were kindly creatures and meek as lambs. He would personally 
warrant that they had but one desire, namely to draw their swords only 
in His Majesty’s service. But what were they to do? The Cardinal’s 
Guards were forever picking quarrels with them and they were obliged 
to defend themselves, if only for the honor of the corps. 

“Hark at Monsieur de Tréville,” the King commented. “Hark at the 
man! Anybody would imagine he was speaking about the members of a 
religious order. In fact, my dear Captain, ve a good mind to take away 
your commission and give it to Mademoiselle de Chemerault, to whom I 
promised an abbey. But I do not think I will take you at your word. I am 
called Louis le Juste and justice shall prevail, Monsieur. By and by we 
shall see....” 

“Tt is because of my faith in that justice, Sire, that I shall calmly and 
patiently await the good pleasure of Your Majesty.” 

“Wait then, Monsieur, wait; I shall not keep you long.” 


Luck was turning against the King. As his winnings began to shrink, he 
was not sorry to find an excuse whereby to faire Charlemagne, to use a 
gambling term whose origin I do not know but which means to leave the 
table when one is in pocket. His Majesty rose and pocketing his 
winnings, turned to a courtier: 

“La Vieuville,” he said, “take my place, for I must speak to Monsieur 
de Tréville about an urgent matter. Ah, I had eighty louis before me! Put 
down the same sum so that those who have lost money will have no 
cause for complaint. Justice comes first!” 

Then, turning to Monsieur de Tréville, he walked toward the window. 

“Well, Monsieur, you say that His Most Illustrious Eminence’s Guards 
sought a quarrel with Royal Musketeers?” 

“Yes, Sire, just as they always do.” 

“How did it happen? Tell me all about it. A judge must hear both sides 
of any question.” 

“Well, Sire, it was like this. Three of my best soldiers, Athos, Porthos 
and Aramis, decided to go on a jaunt with a young fellow from Gascony 
to whom I had introduced them that morning. The party was to take 
place at Saint-Germain, I believe, so they decided to meet at the 
Carmelite convent. Here they were molested by De Jussac, Cahusac, 
Bicarat and two other guardsmen who certainly did not repair to such a 
place in such numbers without intending to flout the laws against 
dueling. 

“I do not accuse them, Sire. But I leave Your Majesty to judge what 
five armed men could possibly want in so deserted a place as the 
convent pasture. 

“Seeing my musketeers, the cardinalists changed their minds; their 
private grievances gave way to party hatred.” 

“Ay, Tréville, how sad to see two parties in France, two heads to one 
kingdom. But this can’t go on forever!” 

“Your Majesty’s servants devoutly hope so.” 

“So the Cardinal’s Guards picked a quarrel with the King’s 
Musketeers?” 

“That probably happened but I cannot swear to it, Sire. Your Majesty 
knows how difficult it is to arrive at the truth, unless a man be gifted 
with that admirable instinct which has caused Louis XIII to be named 
Louis the Just....” 


“Right again, Tréville. But your three musketeers were not alone. They 
had a youth with them.” 

“True, Sire, but one of the three was wounded. Thus the Royal 
Musketeers were represented by three soldiers, one of whom was 
wounded, plus a mere stripling. They stood up to five of the Cardinal’s 
stoutest guardsmen and laid four of them low.” 

“What a victory for us!” The King beamed. “A complete victory!” 

“As complete a victory, Sire, as Caesar won over Vercingetorix at the 
Bridge of Cé.” 

“Four men, you say ... one of them wounded ... and a mere lad....” 

“A lad ridiculously young, Sire. But he behaved so proudly on this 
occasion that I take the liberty of recommending him to Your Majesty.” 

“His name?” 

“D’Artagnan, Sire ... the son of one of my oldest friends ... the son of a 
man who served throughout the Civil War under His Majesty, your 
father, of glorious memory.” 

“He acquitted himself well, eh?” The King placed one hand on his hip 
and twirled his mustache with the other. “Tell me more, Tréville. You 
know how much I enjoy tales of fighting and warfare.” 

“As I told you, Sire, D’Artagnan is little more than a boy. As he has not 
the honor of being a musketeer, he was in civilian dress. The Cardinal’s 
guardsmen, realizing at once that he was very young indeed and that he 
did not belong to the corps of musketeers, invited him to withdraw 
before they attacked.” 

“Aha! you see, Tréville, it was they who attacked, eh? That is quite 
clear, eh?” 

“Tt is, Sire. Well, when they called on him to withdraw, he told them 
that he was a musketeer at heart, that he was wholly devoted to the 
King, and that he chose to remain with His Majesty’s servants.” 

“A brave lad!” 

“He was as good as his word, Sire. Your Majesty can be proud of him. 
He pinked De Jussac, to the Cardinal’s vast annoyance.” 

“He wounded De Jussac? He, a mere boy? De Jussac, one of the top 
swordsmen in the kingdom.” 

“Well, Sire, this youth felled De Jussac.” 

“T want to see him, Tréville, I want to see him. If anything can be 
done, we shall make it our business....” 


“When will Your Majesty deign to receive him?” 

“Tomorrow at noon, Tréville.” 

“Shall I bring him alone?” 

“No, bring all four of them, I wish to thank them at once. Loyal 
servants are rare; they deserve to be rewarded.” 

“We shall report at noon tomorrow, Sire!” 

“Good!” the King said. Then fidgeting nervously: “Er—the back 
staircase, Tréville, come up the back staircase. There’s no point in letting 
His Eminence know—” 

“Of course, Sire.” 

“You understand, Tréville, an edict is an edict and, after all, dueling 
has been banned.” 

“But this was no duel, Sire, it was a brawl. The proof is that five of the 
Cardinal’s Guards set upon my three musketeers and Monsieur 
d’Artagnan.” 

“Quite so,” the King agreed. “All the same, Tréville, make sure to take 
the back staircase.” 

Tréville smiled at the monarch’s weakness but there was satisfaction in 
his smile, too, for he felt he had accomplished something by prevailing 
upon this child to rebel against his master. 

That evening the four stalwarts were informed of the honor bestowed 
upon them. Having been long acquainted with the King, the musketeers 
were not particularly impressed, but D’Artagnan, his Gascon imagination 
aflame, saw in this summons the making of his future fortune. All night 
long, he dreamed golden dreams. 

By eight o’clock next morning he was calling for Athos; he found him 
fully dressed and ready to go out. As their audience with the King was 
not till noon, Athos had arranged to play tennis with Porthos and Aramis 
at a court near the Luxembourg stables. He invited D’Artagnan to join 
them. The Gascon, ignorant of a game he had never played, nevertheless 
accepted. What else was he to do during the next four hours? 

Porthos and Aramis were already on the court, playing together; 
Athos, who was an excellent athlete, passed over to the other side and, 
with D’Artagnan as a partner, challenged them. But though Athos played 
with his left hand, his first shot convinced him that his wound was still 
too recent to permit of such exertion. D’Artagnan therefore remained 
alone and, as he declared his complete ignorance of the game, they 


simply tried rallying, without scoring their points. A smashing ball from 
Porthos just missed hitting D’Artagnan in the face; had it done so, 
D’Artagnan would have been compelled to forego his audience with the 
King. As in his Gascon imagination his whole future life depended upon 
this meeting, he bowed politely to Porthos and Aramis, declaring that he 
would not resume the game until he knew enough about it to play with 
them on equal terms. Then he returned to a seat in the gallery close to 
the court. 

Unfortunately for D’Artagnan, one of His Eminence’s Guards was 
among the spectators. Still chafing at the defeat his comrades had 
suffered just the day before, he had promised himself to seize the earliest 
opportunity to obtain revenge. He now saw his chance, and, turning to 
his neighbor: 

“T am not surprised this youth is afraid of a tennis ball,” he drawled. 
“He must surely be a ’prentice musketeer.” 

D’Artagnan started as though a serpent had stung him. Then he turned 
and stared at the guardsman. 

“La!” the cardinalist continued, twirling his mustache insolently, “you 
may stare at me as long as you like, my little gentleman, I have said 
what I have said.” 

“Your words are too clear to require a commentary,” D’Artagnan 
replied. “I beg you to follow me out of here.” 

“And when, pray?” the guardsman asked banteringly. 

“At once, if you please.” 

“By the way, do you know who I am?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea and I don’t care.” 

“You’re wrong, there. If you knew my name, perhaps you would be 
more careful.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Bernajoux, at your service.” 

“Well, Monsieur Bernajoux, I shall wait for you at the door.” 

“Proceed, Monsieur, I shall join you in a minute.” 

“Do not hurry, Monsieur. We must not be seen going out together. Any 
witnesses at our interview might cramp our style.” 

“True, true,” the guardsman agreed. 

He was surprised that his name had made no impression on the 
Gascon, for he was known to everybody, everywhere, with perhaps the 


solitary exception of D’Artagnan. His Eminence the Cardinal might heap 
up edicts against dueling to his heart’s content, Bernajoux continued to 
figure as instigator or liquidator of daily brawls. 

Porthos and Aramis were so intent on their game and Athos so busy 
observing them that they did not notice D’Artagnan’s exit. True to his 
word, D’Artagnan stood by the door, waiting; a moment later, Bernajoux 
joined him. With no time to lose because of his audience with the King, 
D’Artagnan looked up and down the street, found it empty, and decided 
to fight then and there. 

“Upon my word, though you may be called Bernajoux,” he said, “it is 
lucky you have only a ’prentice musketeer to deal with. But never mind, 
I shall do my best. On guard, please!” 

“This is no place to fight,” the other objected. “We would be better off 
behind the Abbey of Saint-Germain or in the Pré-aux-Clercs.” 

“What you say makes excellent sense,” D’Artagnan agreed. 
“Unfortunately, I have very little time to spare; I have an appointment at 
twelve sharp. On guard, then, Monsieur, I beg you.” 

Bernajoux was not the man to entertain two requests to draw; an 
instant later, his sword glittered in the sunlight and he swooped down 
on D’Artagnan, thinking to intimidate him. But D’Artagnan had served 
his apprenticeship the day before. Fresh from a spectacular victory and 
fired by hopes of favors soon forthcoming, he was determined not to 
budge an inch. So the two swords were hilt to hilt and, as D’Artagnan 
stood his ground, it was Bernajoux who had to retreat. In doing so, 
Bernajoux’s sword deviated from the line of guard; D’Artagnan at once 
freed his blade by passing it under his adversary’s, and lunged, pinking 
Bernajoux on the shoulder. Then D’Artagnan stepped back and, 
according to the rites of dueling, raised his sword to salute his defeated 
foe. 

But Bernajoux would have none of it. Assuring D’Artagnan that he was 
unscathed, he rushed blindly at him, actually spitting himself upon the 
Gascon’s sword. As he did not fall, he refused to declare himself 
conquered. Instead, he kept retreating towards the mansion of the Duc 
de La Trémouille, in whose service he had a relative. D’Artagnan, 
unaware of how serious Bernajoux’s wounds were, kept pressing him and 
would no doubt have struck him a third deadly blow. But the noise from 
the street had reached the tennis court. Two fellow-cardinalists, who had 


seen Bernajoux leave after an exchange of words with D’Artagnan, 
rushed out, sword in hand, and swept down upon him. Close on their 
heels came Athos, Porthos and Aramis and, just as the cardinalists 
attacked D’Artagnan, the three musketeers intervened to drive them 
back. Bernajoux suddenly fell, exhausted. Since there were now four 
royalists against two cardinalists, the latter cried for help. 

“A nous, l’H6tel de La Trémouille! To the rescue! To the rescue!” 

Immediately, all those in Monsieur de la Trémouille’s mansion, 
coming to the aid of the cardinalists, fell upon the victors. Our four 
friends set up an antiphonal cry: “A nous, mousquetaires!” summoning 
their comrades to the fight. 

This appeal was widely and briskly heeded, for the musketeers, 
notorious foes of His Eminence, were correspondingly popular. Usually 
men from the Royal Companies of Guards cast their lot in with the 
musketeers against the henchmen of the man Aramis had dubbed the 
Red Duke. Three guardsmen from the company of Monsieur des Essarts 
happened to be passing; two of them immediately joined in the fray 
while the third ran off to the H6tel de Tréville to seek reenforcements. 
As usual there were plenty of musketeers on the premises; they ran to 
their comrades’ help and the mélée became general. Very soon, the 
musketeers and their allies prevailed; the Cardinal’s guardsmen and 
Monsieur de La Trémouille’s servants beat a hasty retreat into the Hotel 
de La Trémouille, slamming the gates just in time to prevent their 
pursuers from entering after them. As for Bernajoux, he had been picked 
up and conveyed to safety early in the battle; his condition was critical. 

Excitement was at its height among the musketeers and _ their 
supporters. Somebody suggested that they set fire to the Trémouille 
mansion to punish Monsieur de La Trémouille’s servants for their 
insolence in daring to make a sally against the Royal Musketeers. The 
motion, duly seconded, was received enthusiastically; ways and means 
were being blithely debated, when, as luck would have it, the clock 
struck eleven. D’Artagnan and his friends recalled their audience with 
the King and because they could not fight it out then and there, they 
prevailed on their friends to retire. The royalists decided to hurl some 
paving stones against the gates but the gates were too solid and they 
soon tired of the sport. Besides, the leaders of the enterprise had left the 
group and were on their way to the Hotel de Tréville. Arriving there, 


they found the Captain of Musketeers awaiting them; he was already 
informed of their latest escapade. 

“Quick, to the Louvre,” he said, “we must get there before the King 
has been influenced by His Eminence. We will describe this business as a 
consequence of yesterday’s trouble and pass the two off together.” 

Accordingly the four young men and their Commanding Officer set off 
for the Royal Palace. To Monsieur de Tréville’s amazement, he was told 
that the King had gone stag-hunting in the forest of Saint-Germain. 
Monsieur de Tréville asked to have this information repeated to him no 
less than twice; each time, his companions noticed that his face 
darkened. 

“Did His Majesty plan yesterday to go hunting?” 

“No, Your Excellency, it was all quite sudden,” the valet replied. “The 
Master of Hounds called this morning to say that he had marked down a 
stag last night for His Majesty’s benefit. At first the King said he would 
not go, but he could not resist a day’s hunting, so he left shortly after 
dinner.” 

“Did His Majesty see the Cardinal?” 

“Most probably, Your Excellency,” the valet answered. “I saw His 
Eminence’s horses being harnessed. I asked where he was going and they 
told me to Saint-Germain.” 

“The Cardinal has stolen a march on us,” Monsieur de Tréville told his 
protégés. “I shall see His Majesty this evening, gentlemen, but I advise 
you not to venture to do so.” 

This advice from a man who knew the King only too well was 
unassailable. They agreed to return home to await further developments. 

For his part, Monsieur de Tréville determined that he had best register 
an immediate complaint. He therefore dispatched a servant with a letter 
to Monsieur de La Trémouille, begging him to expel the Cardinal’s 
guards from his house and to rebuke his servants for their audacity in 
making a sortie against the Royal Musketeers. But Monsieur de La 
Trémouille, already prejudiced by his esquire, Bernajoux’s kinsman, 
replied that neither Monsieur de Tréville nor his soldiers had reason for 
complaint. On the contrary, he, De La Trémouille was the offended party 
because the musketeers had assailed his servitors and planned to burn 
his mansion. The debate between these two nobles might have been 
endlessly protracted as each, quite naturally, persisted in his opinion. 


Happily Monsieur de Tréville imagined an expedient likely to end it 
quickly. He would go personally to call upon Monsieur de La Trémouille. 

The two nobles exchanged polite greetings, for, though they were not 
friends, they respected each other. Both were men of courage and honor 
and as Monsieur de La Trémouille was a Protestant, saw the King 
seldom, and belonged to no party, he generally allowed no bias to affect 
his social relations. On this occasion, however, his manner though 
courteous was cooler than usual. 

“Monsieur,” said the Captain of Musketeers, “each of us believes that 
he has cause for complaint against the other. I have come here to 
attempt to clear up our misunderstanding.” 

“T am perfectly willing, Monsieur, but I warn you that I have made 
inquiries and that the fault lies wholly with your musketeers.” 

“You are too fair-minded and reasonable a man, Monsieur, not to 
entertain a proposition I should like to make.” 

“Make it, Monsieur, I am at your service.” 

“How is Monsieur Bernajoux, your esquire’s kinsman?” 

“Very ill indeed. His wound in the arm is not dangerous but he was 
run through the lungs too, and the doctor is much alarmed.” 

“Ts he still conscious?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Can he talk?” 

“Yes, but with difficulty.” 

“Well, Monsieur, let us go to his bedside and call upon him to tell us 
the truth in the name of that God Whom he may have to face all too 
soon. I am perfectly willing to let him judge his own cause and to abide 
by whatever he says.” 

Monsieur de La Trémouille thought the matter over for a moment, 
found the suggestion eminently reasonable, and agreed. Together he and 
Tréville repaired to the sickroom. As they entered, the patient tried 
desperately to rise in his bed, but his strength failed him; exhausted, he 
fell back on the pillows. Monsieur de La Trémouille picked up a vial of 
salts and pressed it against Bernajoux’s nostrils; in a few moments the 
guardsman came to. Unwilling to appear to be exerting pressure, the 
Captain of Musketeers suggested that Monsieur de La Trémouille himself 
question Bernajoux. 

The upshot of it all was exactly as Tréville had foreseen. Hovering 


between life and death, Bernajoux made a clean breast of everything 
that had occurred. This was all that Monsieur de Tréville desired. 
Wishing Bernajoux a speedy convalescence, he took leave of Monsieur de 
La Trémouille, returned to his mansion, and immediately sent word to 
the four friends, inviting them to dinner. 

The Captain of Musketeers entertained the most distinguished 
company in Paris, short of cardinalists. Quite naturally, therefore, the 
conversation throughout dinner dealt with the two setbacks His 
Eminence’s Guards had suffered. D’Artagnan, as the hero of both fights, 
was showered with congratulations, to the delight of Athos, Porthos and 
Aramis. It was not out of good fellowship alone that they envied him no 
whit of his success; they had themselves so often had their turn in 
similar circumstances that they could well afford to leave him his turn. 

Toward six o’clock, Monsieur de Tréville announced that it was time 
to go to the Louvre. The hour of the audience granted by His Majesty 
was long since past, so instead of claiming entrance up the back 
staircase, he led the four young men into the antechamber. The King had 
not returned from hunting. The courtiers and others waited for about a 
half-hour. Suddenly all the doors were thrown open and an usher 
announced His Majesty the King. D’Artagnan trembled with anticipation; 
he was thrilled to the core for he felt that the next few minutes would 
probably decide the rest of his life. Anxiously, he stared at the doorway 
through which the monarch was to enter. 

Louis XIII appeared, his henchmen in his wake. He was clad in dusty 
hunting dress; his high boots reached over his knees and he held a 
riding-crop in his right hand. At first glance D’Artagnan realized that His 
Majesty was very much out of sorts. 

The royal displeasure, obvious though it was, did not prevent the 
courtiers from lining up, right and left, to form a human avenue down 
which His Majesty might proceed. At court, it is better to be noticed 
even with an angry eye than not to be seen at all. The three musketeers, 
therefore, did not hesitate to step forward. As for D’Artagnan, he stood 
behind them. Though the King knew Athos, Porthos and Aramis, he 
swept by without a word or glance of recognition; but as he passed 
Monsieur de Tréville and looked at him a moment, Tréville outstared his 
master. Grumbling, His Majesty entered his apartment. 

“Things are going badly,” Athos commented, smiling. “We shall not be 


appointed Chevaliers of the Royal Order this time.” 

“Wait here for about ten minutes,” Monsieur de Tréville told his 
protégés. “If I do not return by then, it will be useless to stay on; go back 
to the Hotel de Tréville.” 

Obediently they waited ten minutes, fifteen, twenty; finally, 
apprehensive of what might be happening, they withdrew. 

Monsieur de Tréville marched boldly into the King’s rooms to find a 
very glum Majesty, ensconced in an armchair, beating his boots with the 
handle of his riding-crop. This did not prevent the Captain of Musketeers 
from inquiring phlegmatically after the royal health. 

“Bad, Monsieur, bad as can be,” the King answered. “I am bored, I am 
bored stiff!” 

Indeed, Louis XIII suffered chronically from ennui. Often he would 
lead a courtier to the window, invite him to gaze out upon the scene 
below, and say: “Monsieur, let us suffer boredom together!” 

“What? Bored? I thought Your Majesty had been enjoying the 
pleasures of hunting.” 

“Pleasures, Monsieur? Fine pleasures indeed! I don’t know whether it’s 
because the game leaves no scent or because the dogs have no noses, but 
everything is arseyturvy! We started a stag of ten branches and chased 
him for six hours; we were just about to take him, Saint-Simon was 
raising his horn to blow the mort, when before we could catch our 
breath, the whole pack took to the wrong scent and dashed off after a 
two-year-old. I shall be forced to give up hunting just as I had to give up 
falconry. Ah, I am a very unhappy monarch, Monsieur, I had only one 
gerfalcon and he died the day before yesterday.” 

“Indeed, Sire, I understand your discomfort. It was a great misfortune. 
But you still have a number of falcons, sparrowhawks and tiercets.” 

“And not a man to train them. Falconers are disappearing; I alone 
know the noble art of venery. Let me die and all will be over; people will 
hunt with gins, snares and traps. If I only had time to train a few pupils! 
But no! The Cardinal will not give me a moment’s respite, what with his 
talk about Austria, his talk about England, his talk about Spain. Ah, 
speaking of His Eminence, I am much annoyed at you, Monsieur de 
Tréville.” 

Here was the chance Monsieur de Tréville had been waiting for. 
Knowing the King of old, he realized that all these complaints were but a 


prelude and a means whereby his master roused himself to the proper 
pitch of anger. 

“Have I been so unfortunate as to incur Your Majesty’s displeasure?” 
asked the Captain of Musketeers, feigning the greatest astonishment. 
Without replying directly to the question: 

“Is this how you perform your duties, Monsieur?” the King continued. 
“Did I appoint you Captain of Musketeers so that your men should 
assassinate a soldier, disturb a whole quarter and try to set fire to Paris, 
while you stand by without opening your mouth?” The King paused a 
moment, then added judiciously: “But perhaps I am too hasty in 
rebuking you. Doubtless the rioters are in prison and you have come to 
tell me that justice has been done.” 

“Sire,” Monsieur de Tréville answered calmly. “On the contrary, I have 
come to ask you for justice.” 

“Against whom?” 

“Against slanderers.” 

“Well, well, here is something new! I suppose you are going to tell me 
that your three damned musketeers, Athos, Porthos and Aramis, plus 
your lad from Béarn, did not fall upon poor Bernajoux like so many 
maniacs? I suppose they didn’t treat him so roughly that by this time he 
is probably dead? I suppose they didn’t lay siege to the mansion of the 
Duc de La Trémouille and even attempt to burn it? This would be no 
great misfortune in time of war, for the place is a nest of Huguenots. But 
in times of peace, what a frightful example! Come now, can you deny 
this?” 

“Who told you this fine story, Sire?” 

“Who told me this fine story? Who but one who watches while I sleep, 
who labors while I amuse myself, and who governs everything at home 
and abroad, in France and in all Europe.” 

“Your Majesty is doubtless referring to God, for I know of no one save 
God who stands so high above Your Majesty.” 

“No, Monsieur, I mean the prop of the State, my only servant, my only 
friend, the Cardinal!” 

“His Eminence is not His Holiness, Sire.” 

“What do you mean by that, Monsieur?” 

“T mean that only the Pope is infallible and that his infallibility does 
not extend to cardinals.” 


“Do you propose to tell me that the Cardinal is misleading me? You 
are accusing him, eh? Come, speak up; tell me frankly, are you accusing 
him?” 

“No, Sire, but I say that the Cardinal has been misled. I say that he is 
ill-informed. I say that he was over-hasty in accusing His Majesty’s 
Musketeers, that he is unjust to them, and—I repeat—that he has not 
gone to the proper sources for his information.” 

“The accusation comes from Monsieur de La Trémouille himself. What 
do you say to that?” 

“T might answer, Sire, that he is personally too much involved in the 
matter to be a very impartial witness. But I shall do nothing of the kind, 
for I know Trémouille to be a loyal gentleman. I therefore refer the 
whole thing to him—but on one condition, Sire!” 

“Which is—?” 

“That Your Majesty will summon him here, that you will question him 
in private, and that I may see Your Majesty as soon as you have seen 
him.” 

“What? You will subscribe to anything Monsieur de La Trémouille 
may say?” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“You will abide by his advice?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And you will agree to any conditions he sets?” 

“Certainly.” 

“La Chesnaye!” the King called. “La Chesnaye!” The monarch’s 
confidential valet, who never left the door, entered the room. “La 
Chesnaye,” said the King, “send somebody immediately to find Monsieur 
de La Trémouille. I wish to speak to him this evening.” 

As the valet withdrew, the Captain of Musketeers turned to the King: 

“Your Majesty promises not to see anyone else in the meantime.” 

“T promise.” 

“Tomorrow, then, Sire?” 

“Until tomorrow, Monsieur.” 

“At what time, if it please Your Majesty?” 

“At any hour you will.” 

“But if I came too early, I would be afraid of awakening Your 
Majesty.” 


“Afraid of awakening me? Do I ever sleep? No, Monsieur, it is a long 
time since I had a good night’s rest. I sometimes doze, that is all. Come 
as early as you like, say at seven. But heaven help you if your 
musketeers are guilty.” 

“If my musketeers are guilty, Sire, the culprits shall be delivered into 
Your Majesty’s hands for you to dispose of them at your pleasure. Does 
Your Majesty require anything further? You have but to speak, Sire, I am 
ready to obey.” 

“No, Monsieur, no. I am not called Louis the Just without reason. 
Tomorrow, then, Monsieur, until tomorrow.” 

“Till then, and God preserve Your Majesty.” 

Poorly though the King might sleep, Monsieur de Tréville slept still 
worse. At half-past six next morning, the three musketeers and 
D’Artagnan were awaiting him; he took them with him but gave no 
encouragement and made no promises nor did he hide the fact that their 
luck, and even his own, depended on a throw of the dice. At the foot of 
the rear stairway, he asked them to wait. If the King was still angry at 
them, they could depart unseen; if His Majesty consented to receive 
them, they had only to be called. 

In the King’s private antechamber, Monsieur de Tréville learned from 
La Chesnaye that they had not been able to reach Monsieur de La 
Trémouille at his mansion the night before, that he had returned too late 
to obey the summons, that he had only just arrived, and was even now 
closeted with His Majesty. The Captain of Musketeers was highly pleased 
at this news, for he could be certain that no foreign suggestion could 
insinuate itself between Monsieur de La Trémouille’s testimony and 
himself. In fact after some ten minutes, the door of the King’s closet 
opened and the Duc de La Trémouille came out. 

“Monsieur de Tréville,” said the duke, “His Majesty has just sent for 
me to inquire into the circumstances of what happened yesterday 
morning at my mansion. I told the King the truth, namely that the fault 
lay with my people and that I was ready to apologize. Since I have the 
good fortune to meet you here, I beg you to forgive me and to consider 
me always your friend.” 

“Monsieur le Duc,” Tréville replied, “I was so confident of your loyalty 
that I asked for no other defender before His Majesty. I see that I was not 
mistaken; I thank you. There is still one man in France who measures up 


to what I said of you.” 

“Well spoken!” cried the King. “Since he claims to be a friend of yours, 
Tréville, tell him I should like to be a friend of his. But he neglects me. 
Why, it is nearly three years since I saw him last.” 

“My thanks, Sire, my warmest thanks. Of course I do not refer to 
Monsieur de Tréville, but I beg Your Majesty to believe that those whom 
you see at all hours of the day are not your most devoted servants.” 

“So, you heard what I said, Monsieur le Duc. So much the better, so 
much the better!” the King declared. “Well Tréville, where are your 
musketeers? I told you the day before yesterday to bring them along; 
why haven’t you done so, pray?” 

“They are downstairs, Sire, and with your permission La Chesnaye will 
bid them come up.” 

“Yes, let them come up immediately. It is almost eight o’clock and I 
expect another visitor at nine. Go, Monsieur le Duc, and please come 
back to see me occasionally. Come in, Tréville.” 

The duke saluted and retired; as he opened the door, the three 
musketeers and D’Artagnan, escorted by La Chesnaye, appeared at the 
top of the staircase. 

“Come in, my brave lads,” the King called. “Come in, I am going to 
scold you.” 

The musketeers advanced bowing, D’Artagnan close behind them. 

“What the devil!” the King exclaimed. “Seven of His Eminence’s 
Guards crushed by you four in two days! That’s too many, gentlemen, 
too many! If you go on at that rate, the Cardinal will have to recruit a 
new corps and I to apply the dueling edicts with utmost severity. One 
man, now and then, I don’t mind much; but seven in two days, I repeat, 
is too many, much too many.” 

“As Your Majesty sees, my men have come, contrite and repentant, to 
make their apologies.” 

“A fig for their contrition and repentance,” the King said. “I place no 
confidence in their hypocritical faces, particularly that Gascon face over 
there! Come here, Monsieur.” 

D’Artagnan, aware that the compliment was addressed to him and 
assuming a most shamefaced air, came forward. 

“Why, you told me he was a young man! This is a boy, Tréville, a 
mere boy! Do you mean to say it was he who dealt Jussac that master- 


stroke?” 

“Yes, and he accounted for Bernajoux as well.” 

“Indeed?” 

“And besides this,” Athos put in, “had he not rescued me from Bicarat, 
I would certainly not have the honor of making my very humble 
obeisance to Your Majesty at this moment.” 

“La, this lad from Béarn is a very devil! Ventre-Saint-Gris, as the King 
my father used to say!... I suppose this sort of work involves the slashing 
of many doublets and the breaking of many swords. And Gascons are 
always poor, are they not?” 

“Sire, I can guarantee that they have not yet discovered any gold 
mines in their mountains. Yet God owes them this miracle as a reward 
for the way they championed the King, your father.” 

“Which amounts to saying that the Gascons made a King of me too, for 
I am my father’s son, eh, Tréville? Well, that’s all true and I shall not 
deny it. La Chesnaye, go rummage through all my pockets and see if you 
can find forty pistoles; if you do, bring me the money. And now, let us 
see, young man: your hand upon your conscience, tell me exactly how 
all this came about.” 

D’Artagnan related the adventure of the day before in full detail: how 
he had been unable to sleep for joy at his approaching audience with His 
Majesty ... how he had called at his friends’ three hours before the 
appointment ... how they had gone to the tennis court together ... how, 
afraid of being struck in the face by a ball, he had been ridiculed by 
Bernajoux ... how Bernajoux had very nearly paid for his jeers with his 
life ... and finally how Monsieur de La Trémouille, who had had nothing 
to do with the matter, almost lost his mansion because of it.... 

“That is what I fancied,” the King murmured. “Your account agrees in 
every particular with Trémouille’s. Poor Cardinal! Seven men in two 
days, and his very best men, too! But, that will do, gentlemen, you hear, 
that will do. You have taken your revenge for the affair of the Rue Férou 
and even exceeded it; you ought to be satisfied.” 

“Tf Your Majesty is, then so are we,” said Monsieur de Tréville. 

“Yes, Iam quite satisfied.” Taking a handful of gold from La Chesnaye 
and putting it into D’Artagnan’s hand: “Here you are!” the King said. 
“Here is a proof of my satisfaction.” 

The notions of pride which are universally observed today did not 


prevail in the seventeenth century. Gentlemen received gifts of money 
from the King’s hand without feeling in any way humiliated. D’Artagnan 
pocketed his forty pistoles without scruple; on the contrary, he thanked 
His Majesty heartily. 

“There,” said the King looking at the clock, “there, now that it’s half- 
past eight, you may withdraw. (I told you I was expecting a caller at 
nine.) Thank you for your devotedness, gentlemen; I can continue to rely 
upon it, can I not?” 

The four assured His Majesty that nothing was too much to do in his 
service, that their loyalty was boundless and that, for his sake, they 
would allow themselves to be cut to pieces. 

“Good, good, but keep whole; that will be better and you will be more 
useful to me.” As they retired, he turned to Tréville, and added, in a low 
voice: “I know you have no room in the musketeers, and besides we 
decided that a trial period elsewhere is necessary before entering that 
corps. So I beg you to place this young man in the company of guards 
commanded by Monsieur des Essarts, your brother-in-law.” 

The Captain of Musketeers nodded affirmatively. 

“Ah, Tréville, I rejoice at the face His Eminence will make when he 
finds this out. He will be furious; but I don’t care, I am doing what is 
right.” 

The King waved good-bye to Tréville who, joining the four 
companions, found D’Artagnan dividing his forty pistoles among them. 

As His Majesty had foreseen, the Cardinal was really furious, so 
furious, indeed, that for a week he kept away from the King’s gaming- 
table. This did not prevent the King from being as affable to him as 
possible whenever they met or from asking him in the most kindly tone: 

“Well, Monsieur le Cardinal, how fares it with that poor Bernajoux 
and that poor Jussac of yours?” 


vil 


Home LIFE oF THE MUSKETEERS 


When the four young men were outside the Louvre, D’Artagnan 
consulted his friends on what use he might best make of his share of the 
forty pistoles. Athos suggested he order a good meal at The Sign of the Fir 
Cone, an excellent tavern. Porthos urged him to engage a lackey. Aramis 
proposed that D’Artagnan provide himself with a suitable mistress. 

The banquet took place that very day, with the lackey serving them at 
table, for Athos had ordered the meal and Porthos had furnished the 
lackey. D’Artagnan’s domestic was called Planchet; he hailed from 
Picardy. Porthos had picked him up by the bridge at the Quai de la 
Tournelle, having found him leaning over the parapet and watching the 
rings that formed as he spat into the water. 

Porthos vowed that this occupation gave proof of reflective and 
contemplative disposition; he therefore engaged him without further 
recommendation. The musketeer’s noble bearing had won Planchet over 
immediately and he congratulated himself on serving so elegant a 
gentleman, but Porthos soon disabused him by explaining that he 
already had a valet called Mousqueton, that his mode of life though 
considerable would not support two servants, and that Planchet must 
enter D’Artagnan’s service. However, when Planchet waited at the 
dinner given by his master and saw him take out a handful of gold to 
pay for it, he believed his fortune made and he gave thanks to Heaven 
for his luck in meeting such a Croesus. He persevered in this illusion 
even after the feast, for with its remnants he repaired his long 
abstinence. But when he made his master’s bed that evening, his 
chimeras vanished like so much smoke. D’Artagnan’s was the only bed in 
the apartment, which consisted of an antechamber and a bedroom; 
Planchet had to sleep in the antechamber on a coverlet which 
D’Artagnan stripped from the bed and had thenceforth to do without. 

Athos, for his part, had a valet named Grimaud (the word means 
ignoramus and, by extension, a scribbler) whom he had trained to serve 


him in a singularly original manner. He was an extraordinarily taciturn 
man, this Athos! He had been living in the strictest intimacy with his 
comrades Porthos and Aramis for five or six years; during all that time 
they could remember having often seen him smile but they had never 
once heard him laugh. His words were brief and expressive, conveying 
all that was meant and no more, with never any embellishments, 
embroideries or arabesques. His conversation dealt with hard facts, with 
never an episode or interlude of fantasy. 

Although Athos was barely thirty years old, strikingly handsome and 
remarkably intelligent, he was never known to have had a mistress. He 
never spoke of women. To be sure he never prevented others from doing 
so in his presence but this sort of talk, to which he contributed only 
bitter comment and misanthropic observations, was _ obviously 
disagreeable to him. His reserve, his severity and his silence made 
almost an old man of him. In order not to depart from his habits, he had 
accustomed Grimaud to obey his slightest gesture or a mere movement 
of his lips. He spoke to him only under the most exceptional 
circumstances. 

Though Grimaud entertained a strong attachment to his master’s 
person and a great veneration for his character, he feared him as he 
feared fire. Sometimes, believing he understood what Athos desired, he 
would hasten to execute the order received and do precisely the 
contrary. Athos would then shrug his shoulders and, without losing his 
temper, give Grimaud a sound thrashing. On these occasions, Athos 
would speak a little. 

Porthos, as we have already seen, was by character quite the opposite 
of Athos. Porthos not only talked much but he talked loudly and, to do 
him justice, without caring whether anybody was listening to him or not. 
He talked for the pleasure of talking and for the pleasure of hearing 
himself talk on all subjects except the sciences, explaining this omission 
by the inveterate hatred he had borne scholars since childhood. Less 
distinguished in bearing and manner than Athos, he was conscious of his 
inferiority; in the early days of their intimacy, this had often caused him 
to be unjust toward his friend, whom he sought to outshine by the 
brilliance of his sartorial effects. But in his simple musketeer’s uniform, 
with only his way of tossing back his head or of advancing his foot, 
Athos at once regained the place that was his due, relegating the 


ostentatious Porthos to a subordinate position. Porthos consoled himself 
by filling Monsieur de Tréville’s antechamber and the guardroom at the 
Louvre with his amatory triumphs, which Athos never mentioned. At the 
present moment, having passed from the judiciary to the military, from 
the legist’s lady to the warrior’s wife, Porthos was concerned with 
nothing less than a foreign princess who was enormously fond of him. 

The old proverb says: “Tel maitre, tel valet; like master, like man.” 
Having considered Grimaud, valet to Athos, let us now consider 
Mousqueton, who served Porthos in like capacity. 

He was a Norman rejoicing under the pacific name of Boniface (a term 
applied to artless or witless persons) until Porthos made him change it to 
the infinitely more sonorous name of Mousqueton. He agreed to serve 
Porthos on condition he be merely clothed and lodged, but on a 
handsome scale; in return, he worked elsewhere two hours a day at a job 
which provided for his other wants. Porthos accepted the bargain for it 
suited him perfectly. He would have doublets fashioned out of his old 
clothes and spare cloaks for Mousqueton; thus, thanks to a very skilful 
tailor who made the clothes look as good as new by turning them (his 
wife was suspected of wishing to lure Porthos away from his aristocratic 
habits) Mousqueton cut a very dashing figure when he waited upon his 
master. 

As for Aramis, we believe we have presented his character clearly 
enough; besides, we shall be able to follow it and those of his 
companions in their development. His lackey was named Bazin and he 
came from the province of Berry. Because his master hoped to take Holy 
Orders, the servant was always clad in black, as becomes the domestic of 
a churchman. He was a man of about thirty-five or forty, mild, peaceable 
and chubby. In his spare time, he would read pious words; when 
required, he could whip up a dinner for the two of them that boasted 
few dishes but excellently prepared. In conclusion, he was dumb, blind, 
deaf and of unimpeachable loyalty. 

Now that we are at least superficially familiar with the masters and 
lackeys, let us summarily observe the quarters they occupied. 

Athos lived in the Rue Férou, within two steps of the Luxembourg. His 
apartment consisted of two small rooms, agreeably furnished, in a 
lodging house maintained by a woman, still young and really handsome, 
who cast warm, tender glances at him in vain. Here and there the walls 


of his humble abode shone with vestiges of past splendors. There was, 
for instance, a richly embossed sword which obviously belonged to the 
age of Francois I; its hilt, studded with precious stones, was alone worth 
two hundred pistoles. Yet in his moments of direst need, Athos had 
never sought to pawn or sell it. This sword had long been an object of 
immense envy to Porthos who would have given ten years of his life to 
possess it. 

One day, having an appointment with a duchess, he tried to borrow it. 
Athos, without saying a word, emptied his pockets, gathered all his 
jewels, purses, aglets and gold chains, and offered the lot to Porthos. As 
for the sword, he told him, it was sealed to the wall and would not come 
down until its master moved out of these lodgings. 

In addition to this sword, there was a portrait of a nobleman of the 
time of Henry III, dressed with the greatest elegance and wearing the 
blue ribbon of the Order of the Holy Ghost. Certain features common to 
the subject of the portrait and Athos indicated that this great lord, a 
Knight of the Order of the King, was his ancestor. 

Besides these, a casket of magnificent goldwork, bearing the same 
crest as sword and portrait and forming a middle ornament to the 
mantelpiece, displayed a massive elegance utterly out of keeping with 
the rest of the furniture. Athos always carried the key to this casket on 
his person. But one day he chanced to open it in the presence of Porthos 
who was convinced that it contained nothing but letters and papers— 
love-letters, doubtless, and family papers.... 

Porthos lived in an apartment of vast dimensions and very sumptuous 
appearance in the Rue du Vieux-Colombier. Whenever he chanced to 
stroll by with a friend, he would point to his windows, at one of which 
Mousqueton was certain to be standing, dressed in full livery, and, 
raising head and hand, exclaim sententiously: 

“That is where I live!” 

Yet as he was never to be found at home and never invited anybody 
in, the true riches of this palatial residence remained a mystery.... 

As for Aramis, his modest abode consisted of a boudoir, a dining room 
and a bedroom, all on the ground floor, overlooking a tiny garden, 
green, fresh, shady and safe from the eyes of prying neighbors. 

D’Artagnan, intellectually curious like most enterprising people, did 
his best to try to discover the key to the pseudonyms under which Athos, 


Porthos and Aramis cloaked their identities. He was particularly 
interested in Athos, whose high nobility could be detected in his merest 
gesture. But Monsieur de Tréville alone possessed this secret. Vainly 
D’Artagnan sought to pump Porthos for information about Athos and to 
draw out Aramis on the subject of Porthos. All he could find out about 
Athos was the following. 

Porthos knew no more about his taciturn comrade than was self- 
apparent. Rumor had it that Athos had suffered desperate crosses in love 
and that a tragic betrayal had poisoned his existence. What this 
treachery was and who were the principals in this drama, nobody knew. 

The life of Porthos, except for his real name, was an open book; his 
vanity and indiscretion made him as transparent as crystal. One factor 
alone—the excellent opinion Porthos entertained of himself—might 
conceivably have led an investigator astray. 

Aramis, while appearing anything but secretive was a very repository 
of arcana; he replied meagrely to the questions asked him about others 
and he eluded those concerning himself. One day D’Artagnan, 
questioning Aramis at length about Porthos, learned the current rumor 
about the latter’s success with a princess. His curiosity whetted, he 
sought to find out something of his interlocutor’s amours. 

“And you, my friend, you who are constantly speaking about the 
baronesses, countesses and princesses of others?” 

“T beg your pardon, I speak of them because Porthos himself did. As 
you have noticed, he is not averse to parading his good fortune. Believe 
me, my dear D’Artagnan, if I had them from any other source or if they 
had been given me in confidence, I can think of no confessor more 
discreet than I.” 

“T am sure of that, my dear Aramis. Yet it seems to me that you are 
quite familiar with armorial bearings. I seem to remember a certain 
embroidered handkerchief to which I owe the honor of your 
acquaintance.” 

This time Aramis, far from being angry, assumed his most modest air 
and replied in a friendly tone: 

“Don’t forget, my dear friend, that I intend to become a churchman; I 
therefore eschew all mundane and _ fashionable pleasures. The 
handkerchief you saw was not mine; it had been mislaid at my house by 
a friend. I had perforce to pick it up in order not to compromise him and 


the lady he loves. As for myself, I have no mistress and do not desire 
one. In this, I follow the judicious example of Athos, who is as celibate 
as I.” 

“Devil take it, you are not an abbé, you are a musketeer!” 

“A musketeer provisionally—ad interim, as the Cardinal says—a 
musketeer in spite of himself. At heart I am a churchman, believe me. 
Athos and Porthos dragged me into this rdle to occupy my mind, 
because, at the moment I was being ordained, I had a little difficulty 
with ... Oh well, never mind! This must be boring you and I am wasting 
your valuable time.” 

“Not at all, I am much interested and I have nothing to do for the 
moment.” 

“That may be. But I have my breviary to read, then I must compose 
some verses which Madame d’Aiguillon begged of me, then I must go to 
the Rue Saint-Honoré to buy some rouge for Madame de Chevreuse. So 
you see, my dear friend, that if you are not in a hurry, I most certainly 
am.” 

With which he held out his hand most cordially and took his leave of 
his companion. 

Since despite repeated efforts, this was all D’Artagnan could learn 
about his new friends, he determined to believe for the present all that 
was said of their past and to look to the future for more extensive and 
authoritative revelations. Meanwhile, the life of the four young men was 
pleasant enough. Athos gambled and as a rule, unluckily; yet he never 
borrowed a sou from his companions though his own purse was ever at 
their service, and when he played on credit, he invariably awakened his 
creditor by six o’clock next morning to pay his debts. 

Porthos was erratic. When he won, he was insolent and splendiferous; 
when he lost, he disappeared completely for several days to reappear 
subsequently with pallid face and drawn features but money in his 
purse. 

As for Aramis, he never placed a wager; he was the unconventional 
musketeer and the most unconvivial comrade imaginable. Sometimes at 
dinner when, amid the flush of wine and geniality of conversation, 
everybody expected to stay on for two or three hours, Aramis would 
glance at his watch, rise, and, with a gracious smile, take leave of the 
company. He was off, he said, to consult some casuist with whom he had 


an appointment, or he must go home to write a treatise and therefore 
begged his friends not to disturb him. At which Athos would smile in 
that charming, melancholy way that illumined his noble countenance, 
and Porthos, draining his glass, vowed that Aramis would never be 
anything but a village priest. 

Planchet, D’Artagnan’s lackey, endured his master’s prosperity with 
noble zeal, and, his daily wage of thirty sous in his pocket, returned to 
his lodgings blithe as a chaffinch and a model of affability. But when the 
winds of adversity began to sweep across the dwelling in the Rue des 
Fossoyeurs—in other words when the forty pistoles of Louis XIII were 
more or less gone—he launched into a series of complaints which Athos 
considered nauseous, Porthos unbecoming, and Aramis ridiculous. Athos 
advised him to dismiss the fellow; Porthos agreed but insisted that 
Planchet be roundly thrashed before being dismissed; Aramis contended 
that a good master should heed only the compliments paid him. 

“Easy enough to say,” D’Artagnan objected. “You, Athos, live with 
Grimaud, you forbid him to talk, your life is a complete silence, and so 
you never have words with him ... you, Porthos, live like a magnifico 
and therefore are a god to your valet Mousqueton ... and you, Aramis, 
forever intent upon your theological studies, inspire your valet Bazin, a 
mild religious sort of man, with the most profound respect.... But what 
about me? I have no settled means and no resources, I am neither a 
musketeer nor even a guardsman. How on earth can I inspire Planchet 
with affection, terror or respect?” 

His three friends acknowledged that the matter was serious. It was, 
they added, a family affair. Valets were like wives, they must be placed 
at outset upon the footing they were subsequently to remain. They 
advised D’Artagnan to think it all over with great care. 

D’Artagnan did exactly that. First, he gave Planchet a cautionary but 
healthy drubbing; then, Planchet drubbed, he forbade him ever to leave 
his service, and, for good measure, he told him: 

“The future cannot fail to prosper me, I am but waiting for the better 
times that must inevitably come. If you stay with me, your fortune is 
made. I am much too good a master to allow you to forfeit it by granting 
you the dismissal you request.” 

D’Artagnan’s firmness won the approval of his three friends, and, 
equally important, that of Planchet, who said no more about quitting his 


service. And so their comradely, happy-go-lucky life went on. 
D’Artagnan, fresh from his province in a world that was bafflingly novel, 
fell in easily with their habits. 

In winter they would rise at eight o’clock, in summer at six, and report 
immediately at Monsieur de Tréville’s to receive orders and to see how 
the land lay. Though not a musketeer, D’Artagnan performed this duty 
with touching punctuality; he mounted guard whenever one or another 
of his friends was on duty. People at the Hétel de Tréville knew him and 
considered him a good comrade. Monsieur de Tréville, who had liked 
him from the first and who bore him a real affection, never ceased to 
commend him to the King. 

The three musketeers thought the world of him. They would all meet, 
three or four times daily, whether for dueling, business or pleasure. Each 
was the other’s shadow and from the Luxembourg to the Place Saint- 
Sulpice or from the Rue du Vieux-Colombier to the Luxembourg they 
were soon known as The Inseparables. 

Meanwhile Monsieur de Tréville was working on D’Artagnan’s behalf 
as keenly as he had promised. One fine morning the King ordered 
Monsieur le Chevalier des Essarts to admit D’Artagnan as a cadet in his 
company of guards. As he donned the guardsman’s uniform, D’Artagnan 
sighed, for he would have given ten years of his life to exchange it for 
that of a musketeer. But Monsieur de Tréville assured him he could do so 
only after his trial period of two years in another regiment, unless, in the 
meantime, he found an opportunity to render His Majesty some signal 
service or to distinguish himself by some brilliant action. 

D’Artagnan a guardsman, what could Athos, Porthos and Aramis do 
but reciprocally mount guard with him when he was on duty? Thus 
Monsieur le Chevalier des Essart’s company, by admitting one 
D’Artagnan, found itself four men the stronger. 


Vill 
CONCERNING A Court INTRIGUE 


Like all good things in this world, the forty pistoles of Louis XIII, having 
had a beginning, came to their appointed end, which placed the four 
comrades in an awkward situation. At first, Athos supported the group 
for a while out of his own pocket ... next Porthos succeeded him, and, 
thanks to one of his customary disappearances, kept them going a 
fortnight ... next Aramis came to the rescue with good grace and a few 
pistoles he had obtained, so he said, by selling some theological 
books ... next as they had done so often, they appealed to Monsieur de 
Tréville who advanced them some money on their pay, but these 
advances did not go very far with three musketeers who were heavily in 
arrears and a guardsman who as yet had had no pay at all... 

Finally, realizing they were about to fall into dire want, they managed 
by a last desperate effort to raise eight or ten pistoles with which 
Porthos was despatched to the gaming-table. Unfortunately he was not 
in luck; he lost every sou plus twenty-five pistoles for which he pledged 
his word. Then their want became actual distress as the four hungry 
friends, followed by their four hungry lackeys, haunted the quays and 
guardrooms of the city to prove that Aramis was right in saying: “It is 
wise to sow meals right and left in prosperity in order to reap a few in 
time of need.” 

Athos was invited four times and each time brought his friends and 
their lackeys along; Porthos was invited six times which provided them 
all with six more meals; Aramis was invited eight times (as we have seen 
he was a very quiet man but much sought after) and eight times his 
friends shared his good fortune. D’Artagnan, who as yet knew no one in 
the capital, unearthed a priest from his own province who supplied a 
light breakfast with chocolate, and a cornet of the guards who furnished 
a dinner at his home. The Gascon took his troop to the priest’s, where 
they devoured a stock of food that would have lasted the cleric two 
months, and to the home of the cornet, who did wonders. But as 


Planchet remarked: “People do not eat once for all time even when they 
eat a great deal.” 

D’Artagnan felt humiliated at having procured only one meal and a 
half for his companions—breakfast at the priest’s could only be counted 
as a half-meal—in return for the banquets Athos, Porthos and Aramis 
had procured him. He fancied himself a burden to the group, forgetting 
in his wholly youthful good faith that he had entertained them for a 
whole month. His plight gave him considerable food—for thought! He 
came to the conclusion that this coalition of four young, brave, 
enterprising and active men ought to have some other object than 
swaggering about the city, taking fencing lessons and playing practical 
jokes that were more or less witty. 

In fact, four men devoted to one another whether their purses or lives 


were involved ... four men always supporting one another, never 
yielding, and executing singly or together the resolutions they had made 
in common ... four arms threatening the four cardinal points or 


concentrated upon a single point ... in brief, four such men as they, must 
inevitably, by open or underground means, by minework or in a trench, 
by cunning or by force, open up a way toward their goal, however 
fiercely defended or distant it might seem.... The only thing that 
surprised D’Artagnan was that his friends had not thought of this. 

He, for his part, was thinking seriously of it, racking his brain to find a 
direction for this single force four times multiplied. And the longer he 
meditated, the surer he became that, as with the lever Archimedes 
sought, Athos, Porthos, Aramis and D’Artagnan would succeed in moving 
the world. Suddenly there was a light knock at the door; D’Artagnan 
awakened Planchet and ordered him to open it. 

(The phrase “D’Artagnan awakened Planchet” must not lead the reader 
to believe that it was night or that day had not yet broken. No, it was 
afternoon; it had just struck four. Two hours before, Planchet had asked 
his master for some dinner, to which D’Artagnan replied by quoting the 
proverb “Qui dort, dine; he who sleeps, dines.” And Planchet dined by 
sleeping.) A stranger entered, a man of unassuming appearance, 
obviously a simple bourgeois. Planchet would have relished, by way of 
dessert, to overhear the conversation, but the man told D’Artagnan that 
what he had to say was both important and confidential, and solicited a 
private interview. D’Artagnan therefore dismissed his valet and 


requested his visitor to be seated. During the short silence that ensued, 
the two men looked at each other appraisingly. Then D’Artagnan bowed, 
to signify that he was ready to listen. The stranger began: “I have heard 
Monsieur spoken of as a very courageous young man. This well-deserved 
reputation emboldens me to confide a secret to him.” 

“Speak, Monsieur, speak,” D’Artagnan replied, instinctively sensing 
that the matter might prove profitable. 

The stranger paused again, then went on: 

“T have a wife who is seamstress to Her Majesty the Queen. My wife is 
not lacking in either virtue or beauty. Though she brought but a small 
dowry, I was induced to marry her about three years ago because 
Monsieur de La Porte, the Queen’s cloakbearer, is her godfather and 
befriends her.” 

“Well, Monsieur?” 

“Well, Monsieur,” the stranger repeated, “well, Monsieur, my wife was 
abducted yesterday morning as she was leaving her workroom.” 

“By whom was your wife abducted?” 

“T know nothing for certain, Monsieur, but I have my suspicions.” 

“And whom do you suspect?” 

“A man who has been pursuing her for a long time.” 

“The devil you say—” 

“Let me add this, Monsieur: I am convinced that there is more politics 
than love in this business.” 

“More politics than love?” D’Artagnan murmured with a thoughtful 
air. “And what do you suspect?” 

“T hardly know whether I should tell you what I suspect—” 

“T beg you to observe, Monsieur, that I am asking absolutely nothing 
of you; it was you who came to me to tell me that you had a secret to 
confide in me. Do just as you please; it is not too late to withdraw.” 

“No, Monsieur, you seem to be an honest young man and I have 
confidence in you. Frankly, I do not believe my wife has been arrested 
because of any love affair of her own but rather because of the conduct 
of a lady far mightier than herself.” 

“Ah ha! I see!” D’Artagnan commented knowingly and, pretending to 
be familiar with Court affairs, he added: “Can it be on account of the 
amours of Madame de Bois-Tracy?” 

“Higher, Monsieur, higher.” 


“Of Madame d’Aiguillon?” 

“Higher still, Monsieur.” 

“Of Madame de Chevreuse?” 

“Higher, much higher.” 

“Of the—” D’Artagnan checked himself. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” his terrified visitor replied so low as to be almost 
inaudible. 

“And with whom?” 

“With whom else could it be save with the Duke of—?” 

“The Duke of—?” D’Artagnan repeated, hiding his ignorance and 
bewilderment. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” the stranger interrupted, even more faintly than 
before. 

“But how do you know all this?” 

“How do I know it?” 

“Exactly: how do you know it? No half-confidences now, or—you 
understand?” 

“T know it through my wife, Monsieur, I heard it from her own lips!” 

“And your wife? Where did she learn this?” 

“From Monsieur de La Porte. Didn’t I tell you my wife is his 
goddaughter? And isn’t he Her Majesty’s most confidential retainer? 
Well, Monsieur de La Porte placed my wife near Her Majesty in order 
that our poor Queen might at least have someone she could trust, 
abandoned as she is by the King, spied upon by the Cardinal, and 
betrayed by everybody.” 

“Ah, your story is taking shape!” 

“Now, my wife came home four days ago, Monsieur. (I must explain 
that one of the conditions she made on accepting the position was that 
she should visit me twice a week, for, as I had the honor to tell you a 
moment ago, she loves me dearly.) Well, she came home and she told 
me that at that very moment Her Majesty was frightened.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Ay, His Eminence, it would seem, pursues and persecutes her more 
than ever. He cannot forgive her the incident of the Saraband. You know 
the story of the Saraband, Monsieur?” 

“Of course I know it!” D’Artagnan answered. Though he had never 
even heard of it, he must appear to know everything that was going on. 


“So the Cardinal’s feelings are stronger than hatred now; he is moved 
by the lust of vengeance.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“And the Queen believes—” 

“Well, what does Her Majesty believe?” 

“She believes that someone has written to the Duke of Buckingham in 
her name.” 

“In the Queen’s name?” 

“Ay, in order to persuade him to come to Paris and, once here, to draw 
him into some trap.” 

“Devil take it, what a tale! But what has your wife to do with all this, 
Monsieur?” 

“Her devotion to the Queen is well known. Somebody therefore wishes 
either to remove her from her mistress or, by intimidating her, to learn 
Her Majesty’s secrets, or to win her over and use her as a spy.” 

“That seems plausible,” D’Artagnan agreed. “But what about the man 
who abducted her? Do you know him?” 

“As I said, I think I know him.” 

“His name?” 

“That, I do not know. But I do know he is a creature of the Cardinal’s, 
the tool of His Eminence’s will.” 

“You have seen him?” 

“Ay, my wife pointed him out to me one day.” 

“Is there anything particularly noticeable about him, any distinctive 
feature?” 

“Ay, certainly. He is a nobleman of lofty bearing ... black hair ... a 
swarthy complexion ... eyes piercing as drills ... very white teeth ... and 
a scar on his temple....” 

“A scar on his temple!” D’Artagnan murmured. “Very white 
teeth ... eyes piercing as drills ... a swarthy complexion ... black 
hair ... a lofty bearing.... Why, that’s my man of Meung!” 

“Your man, you say.” 

“Yes, yes! but that has nothing to do with it. No, I am wrong; on the 
contrary that simplifies matters considerably. If your man is mine, I shall 
avenge two wrongs at one blow, that’s all! But where can I find this 
man?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know.” 


“Would you happen to know where he lives?” 

“No. One day I was accompanying my wife back to the Louvre and he 
came out as she went in. That was when she pointed him out to me.” 

“Devil take it, blast and confound it! all this is very vague!” 
D’Artagnan cursed. Then: “Look here, how did you hear your wife had 
been abducted?” 

“Monsieur de La Porte told me.” 

“Did he give you any details?” 

“He knew none himself.” 

“Did you obtain any other information?” 

“Ay, Monsieur, I received—” 

“What?” 

“Er—I am afraid I am committing a serious indiscretion.” 

“There you are, back on the same tack. This time I must point out that 
you have gone too far to retreat now.” 

“Mordieu, I’m not retreating,” the other swore, hoping the blasphemy 
might bolster his courage. “Besides, as sure as I am Bonacieux—” 

“So your name is Bonacieux?” 

“Ay.” 

“You were saying: ‘As sure as I am Bonacieux—’ Forgive me for 
interrupting, but I think your name is not unfamiliar.” 

“Possibly, Monsieur; I am your landlord.” 

“Ah, you are my landlord!” said D’Artagnan, half-rising and bowing to 
his visitor. 

“Ay,” said the visitor pertinently. “You have been here three months, 
have you not, Monsieur? Of course I realize how with your important 
occupations, you have forgotten to pay me my rent. But since I have not 
bothered you about this, I thought you would appreciate my tact.” 

“Believe me, my dear Monsieur Bonacieux, I am truly grateful to you 
for your consideration. As I told you, if I can be of any service to you—” 

“T take you at your word, Monsieur, and, as I was about to tell you, as 
sure as Iam Bonacieux, I believe in you implicitly.” 

“Go ahead, then; go on with what you were about to say.” 

Bonacieux took a sheet of paper from his pocket and presented it to 
D’Artagnan. 

“A letter?” 

“Ay, Monsieur, I received it this morning.” 


It was dusk; the room was swathed in shadows. D’Artagnan moved 
toward the window to read it, Bonacieux at his heels. Unfolding the 
paper, D’Artagnan read: 

Do not look for your wife. She will be sent back to you when her services will have ceased to 


be of use. Do you but take one step to attempt to find her, you are irremediably lost. 


“That is positive enough,” D’Artagnan remarked. “But after all it is 
merely a threat.” 

“Ay, but a threat that terrifies me, Monsieur. I am no soldier or 
duelist, and I dread the Bastille.” 

“Hm! I’m no keener on the Bastille than you are. Were it but a 
question of dueling—” 

“Ah, Monsieur, you cannot imagine how much I have been counting 
on you in this connection.” 

“Really.” 

“T have seen you constantly surrounded by musketeers, men of the 
proudest and most resolute bearing. I recognized them immediately as 
belonging to Monsieur de Tréville and therefore enemies of the Cardinal. 
Naturally, I supposed that you and your friends would be delighted at 
once to do the Queen Justice and the Cardinal an ill turn.” 

“Undoubtedly, we—” 

“T also bethought me that in view of the three months’ rental about 
which I have said nothing—” 

“Yes, yes, yes, you have already used that argument. I find it 
excellent.” 

“T also thought that so long as you remain under my roof, if I were 
never to mention the rent again—” 

“Very good! What else?” 

“Well ... to go further ... I thought I would make bold to offer you, 
say, about fifty pistoles ... if it proved necessary ... I mean if you should 
happen to be short of cash at the moment, which I am certain is not the 
case....” 

“Admirable! So you are a rich man, my dear Monsieur Bonacieux.” 

“T am comfortably off, Monsieur, that’s all. I have scraped together an 
income of something like two or three hundred thousand crowns: first in 
the haberdashery business—I started in small wares—but particularly in 
an investment I made. I ventured some funds in the most recent voyage 


of Jean Mocquet, the celebrated navigator. You can judge for yourself, 
then, Monsieur, how I—But look, look!” 

“What?” 

“Over there!” 

“Where?” 

“In the street, facing your house, on the doorsill opposite: a man 
wrapped in a cloak.” 

Suddenly both recognized their man: 

“Tt’s the man I told you about!” said Bonacieux. 

“It’s the man I’m after!” cried D’Artagnan, springing across the room 
for his sword. “This time he will not escape me.” 

Drawing his sword from its scabbard, he rushed out of the apartment. 
On the staircase he met Athos and Porthos; they separated as D’Artagnan 
sped between them like a dart. 

“What’s up? Where are you off to? What’s the matter?” 

“The man of Meung!” D’Artagnan cried as he disappeared. 

He had more than once told his friends about his adventure with the 
sinister stranger and the apparition of the beautiful English traveler to 
whom his enemy had confided some important missive. The musketeers 
had long since formed their own opinions about the incident. 

According to Athos, D’Artagnan must have lost his letter in the 
skirmish. From D’Artagnan’s description, the stranger must have been a 
gentleman; no gentleman could possibly debase himself to pilfer a letter. 

According to Porthos, the imbroglio was due to love. A lady had given 
her cavalier a rendezvous or vice versa and D’Artagnan, yellow nag and 
all, had interrupted them. 

According to Aramis, affairs of this kind were buried in mysteries it 
was better not to fathom. 

Athos and Porthos understood, from D’Artagnan’s cry, what the young 
Gascon was about. He would either meet his man of Meung and dispatch 
him promptly or he would lose sight of him; in either case, he would 
return home. Accordingly, they continued to walk upstairs. 

When they entered D’Artagnan’s room, it was empty. Bonacieux, 
fearing the consequences that must inevitably attend the encounter 
between D’Artagnan and his arch-enemy, had judged it prudent to 
decamp. 

Which was quite in keeping with the description he himself had given 


of his character. 


IX 
D’ARTAGNAN TO THE ForRE 


As Athos and Porthos had foreseen, D’Artagnan returned within a half- 
hour. Once again he had missed his man. Sword in hand, D’Artagnan 
had run up and down all the neighboring streets to no avail. He found 
nobody who looked like the prey he had hoped to stalk. The man of 
Meung had vanished, as by magic, into thin air. Baffled, he presently 
decided to do what he should perhaps have done in the first place, 
namely knock at the door against which his enemy had been leaning. 
But this proved useless; though he slammed down the knocker ten or 
twelve times, no one answered. Presently some of the neighbors, alerted 
by the noise he was making, appeared on their doorsteps or poked their 
heads out of the window, and D’Artagnan was variously assured that the 
house had been uninhabited for six months. He himself could see that 
doors and windows were tightly locked. 

While D’Artagnan was running through the streets and knocking at 
doors, Aramis had joined his companions. When D’Artagnan returned 
home he found his friends waiting in full force. 

“Well?” asked Athos with pessimistic calm as D’Artagnan burst in, his 
brow bathed in perspiration, his face black with anger. 

“Well?” said Porthos jauntily. 

“Well?” said Aramis in a tone of discreet encouragement. 

“Well—” D’Artagnan threw his sword on the bed, “well, that man 
must be the devil in person. He vanished like a phantom, a shadow, a 
spectre.” 

“Do you believe in apparitions, Porthos?” Athos inquired. 

“T believe only in what I have seen. I have never seen an apparition, 
therefore I do not believe in apparitions.” 

“The Bible orders us by law to believe in them,” Aramis remarked. 
“Did not the ghost of Samuel appear to Saul? Belief in apparitions 
constitutes an article of faith; I would deplore it if any doubts were cast 
on this matter, Porthos.” 


“At all events, man or devil, body or shadow, illusion or reality that 
man was born for my damnation,” said D’Artagnan. “His flight, 
gentlemen, has caused us to lose a wonderful piece of business by which 
we might have gained a hundred pistoles if not more.” 

“How so?” Porthos asked. 

“What!” Aramis exclaimed. 

Athos, true to his philosophy of reticence, merely cast D’Artagnan a 
questioning glance. Just then Planchet craned his neck through the 
doorway to try to catch some fragments of the conversation. 

“Planchet,” D’Artagnan ordered, “go down to my landlord, Monsieur 
Bonacieux, and tell him to send up half-a-dozen bottles of Beaugency 
wine. It is my favorite tipple.” 

“So you have credit with your landlord, eh?” 

“Yes, I established credit today. If his wine is bad, never mind; we will 
send him to find something more palatable.” 

“We must use and not abuse,” said Aramis sententiously. 

“T have always maintained that D’Artagnan was the most brainy of the 
four of us,” said Athos. D’Artagnan bowed at the compliment and Athos 
relapsed into his wonted silence. 

“Look here, why don’t you explain all this to us?” Porthos suggested. 

“Yes, tell us everything, my dear friend,” Aramis agreed. “Unless the 
honor of some lady is involved, in which case you would do better to 
keep your story to yourself.” 

“You may set your mind at rest, Aramis, my story will not harm 
anybody’s reputation.” 

Then word for word he related all that had passed between his 
landlord and himself, concluding with the startling information that 
Madame Bonacieux’s abductor and D’Artagnan’s enemy at the Sign of the 
Jolly Miller in Meung were one and the same man. 

Having sampled the wine like a connoisseur and nodded to indicate 
that he found it good, Athos declared: 

“You are in luck, D’Artagnan, your worthy landlord seems good for 
fifty or sixty pistoles. The only question to debate is whether these fifty 
or sixty pistoles are worth the risk of four heads.” 

“You forget there is a woman in the case,” D’Artagnan protested, “a 
woman who was carried off, a woman who is probably being threatened, 
and perhaps even being tortured, and all because she is faithful to her 


mistress.” 

“Careful, D’Artagnan, go easy! In my opinion, you are overzealous 
about Madame Bonacieux’s fate,” Aramis cautioned. “Woman was 
created for our destruction; it is from woman that we inherit all our 
afflictions.” 

As Aramis uttered this maxim, Athos frowned and bit his lips. 

“fm not worried about Madame Bonacieux,” D’Artagnan answered, 
“but about the Queen. The King neglects her, the Cardinal persecutes 
her, and her friends are being killed one after the other.” 

“Why does she love what we hate most in the world, the Spaniards 
and the English?” 

“Spain is her native land,” D’Artagnan explained. “It is quite natural 
that she should love the Spaniards; are they not children of the same soil 
as herself? As for your second reproach, I have heard say that she does 
not love the English, but rather one Englishman.” 

“Upon my faith,” said Athos, “that Englishman deserves to be loved. I 
never saw a man of nobler aspect in all my life.” 

“And he dresses better than anyone in the world,” Porthos added. “I 
was at the Louvre the day he scattered his pearls. I picked up two that I 
sold for ten pistoles apiece. Do you know him, Aramis?” 

“Quite as well as you do, gentlemen. I was with those who arrested 
him in the gardens at Amiens. (Monsieur de Putange, the Queen’s 
equerry, had let me in.) I was at the seminary at the time. The whole 
adventure seemed to me to be a cruel blow for the King.” 

“If I knew where the Duke of Buckingham was,” said D’Artagnan, 
“nothing could prevent me from taking him by the hand and leading him 
to the Queen’s side, if only to enrage the Cardinal. After all, gentlemen, 
our true, sole and eternal enemy is His Eminence. If we could find some 
way to play him a cruel trick, I confess I would gladly risk my head.” 

“Please set me right about what your haberdasher-landlord told you,” 
said Athos slowly. “Did he say the Queen believed that Buckingham 
came to Paris on the strength of a forged letter?” 

“That is what the Queen fears.” 

“Wait, wait a minute!” Aramis commanded. 

“What for?” asked Porthos. 

“Go on talking; I shall try to recall the exact circumstances,” Aramis 
answered, falling into a brown study. 


“T am convinced,” D’Artagnan said, “that the abduction of the Queen’s 
seamstress is connected with what we have been discussing and perhaps 
even with the presence of Buckingham in Paris.” 

“That Gascon is full of ideas!” Porthos said admiringly. 

“T like to hear him speak,” said Athos, “his patois delights me.” 

“Gentlemen, please listen to what I am about to tell you,” Aramis 
broke in. 

“Go ahead!” 

“We are listening!” 

“We are all ears.” 

“Yesterday,” said Aramis, “I happened to be at the house of a learned 
doctor of theology whom I sometimes consult about my studies.” 

Athos smiled. 

“He lives in a quiet, unfrequented quarter; his tastes and profession 
require it,” Aramis continued. “Now, just as I was leaving his house....” 

Aramis paused. 

“Well, just as you were leaving his house?” 

Aramis appeared to be making a great effort to master himself. He was 
like a man who, having launched full-sail into a lie, suddenly runs afoul 
of some unforeseen obstacle. But his three friends were staring at him, 
their ears were wide open, and he had no means of retreat. 

“This doctor has a niece,” Aramis went on. 

“Ah, he has a niece!” said Porthos meaningfully. 

“A very respectable lady,” Aramis insisted, as the others burst into 
peals of laughter. “If you laugh or if you doubt my word,” Aramis 
warned, “you shall hear nothing further.” 

“We believe like Mahometans and we are mute as tombstones,” said 
Athos. 

“Very well then, I shall go on. This niece I mentioned often calls on 
her uncle; she happened to come yesterday while I was there and I had 
to offer to see her into her carriage.” 

“So your theologian’s niece sports a carriage, eh?” Porthos interrupted, 
talkative as usual. “Congratulations on your _ distinguished 
acquaintances.” 

“T have had occasion to observe to you more than once, Porthos, that 
you are most indiscreet,” Aramis answered. “That sort of thing does you 
much harm in the eyes of the ladies.” 


“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” cried D’Artagnan, who began to glimpse 
what the outcome of the story might be. “This matter is serious. Let us 
not jest. Go ahead, Aramis, carry on.” 

“All right, D’Artagnan. Suddenly I saw a gentleman, a tall dark man 
very much like your man of Meung—” 

“Perhaps it was my man!” 

“Tt may well have been,” Aramis agreed. “Anyhow, he advanced 
towards me, followed at an interval of ten paces by five or six men. 
‘Monsieur ...’ he said courteously to me, and ‘Madame ...’ to the lady on 
my arm...” 

“The doctor’s niece!” 

“Porthos, hold your tongue, you’re unbearable!” 

“ «’,. Monsieur, Madame, will you be good enough to step into this 
carriage without offering the slightest resistance or making the least 
noise?’ ” 

“He took you for Buckingham!” D’Artagnan exploded. 

“T rather believe so.” 

“But the lady?” Porthos persisted. 

“He took her for the Queen,” D’Artagnan said. 

“Exactly,” Aramis assented. 

“That Gascon is the Devil!” cried Athos. “Nothing escapes him.” 

“As a matter of fact,” Porthos opined, “Aramis is about as tall as the 
dashing Duke and has something of the same build. Still, I should 
imagine the uniform of a musketeer—” 

“T wore an enormous cloak.” 

“In July!” Porthos gasped. “Devil take it! Is your doctor of theology 
afraid somebody might recognize you?” 

“T can understand how the spy might have mistaken your person, 
Aramis, but your face—” 

“T wore a large, wide-brimmed hat.” 

“Heavens!” Porthos laughed. “What elaborate precautions you take to 
go to study theology!” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” D’Artagnan urged, “let us waste no more 
time in jesting. Let us rather separate and look for the haberdasher’s 
wife. She holds the key to the riddle.” 

“Do you really think so, D’Artagnan?” Porthos curled his lip 
contemptuously. “A woman of such humble standing.” 


“She is the goddaughter of La Porte, confidential valet to the Queen. 
Didn’t I tell you that? Besides, on this occasion Her Majesty may 
deliberately have sought the support of a person of modest station. The 
heads of those high in rank are very conspicuous and the Cardinal’s 
eyesight is of the best.” 

“The first thing to do,” Porthos counseled, “is to drive a bargain, and a 
good one, with your haberdasher.” 

“That’s useless,” D’Artagnan replied. “I have an idea that if Bonacieux 
fails to pay us, we shall be paid handsomely by another party.” 

Suddenly footsteps resounded on the stairs, the door flew open and 
the luckless haberdasher rushed in. 

“Save me, gentlemen, for the love of Heaven, save me!” he wailed. 
“There are four men downstairs who came to arrest me. Save me, save 
me!” 

Porthos and Aramis sprang to their feet; D’Artagnan intervened 
hastily: 

“Not so fast, gentlemen!” He motioned to them to sheathe their half- 
drawn swords. “It is not courage we need now, but prudence—” 

“Are we to stand here,” Porthos stormed, “and allow—” 

“You will allow D’Artagnan to do as he thinks best,” Athos declared. 
“He is, as I said before, the brainiest one of our lot. For my part, I am 
prepared to obey him. Do whatever you wish, D’Artagnan.” 

At that moment, the four bailiffs appeared at the door of the 
antechamber but seeing four musketeers standing there, fully armed, 
they seemed somewhat hesitant about entering. 

“Come in, gentlemen, come in,” D’Artagnan called to them. “This is 
my apartment and we are all faithful servants of the King and of the 
Cardinal.” 

“So you have no objection to our carrying out our orders, gentlemen?” 

“On the contrary, we would assist you if that were necessary.” 

“What on earth is D’Artagnan saying?” Porthos muttered. 

“You're a simpleton!” Porthos whispered. “Silence!” 

The wretched haberdasher protested in a whisper: 

“But you promised me—” 

“We can save you only by remaining free ourselves,” D’Artagnan 
whispered. “If we appeared eager to defend you, we would be arrested 
too.” 


“All the same, it seems to me—” 

“Come, gentlemen, come,” said D’Artagnan, aloud. “I have no reason 
to defend Monsieur here. I saw him today for the first time in my life. He 
can tell you in what circumstances we met; he came to collect the rent 
for my lodgings. Is this true or no, Monsieur Bonacieux? Answer!” 

“That is quite true,” the landlord answered. “But Monsieur has not 
told you—” 

“Not a word about me, not a word about my friends, and above all, 
not a word about the Queen, or you will ruin everybody without saving 
yourself!” D’Artagnan cautioned Bonacieux. Then aloud to the bailiffs: 
“Come, gentlemen, take this fellow away!” With which he pushed the 
stunned haberdasher into the arms of the bailiffs. “You are a fine rascal, 
my man,” he told Bonacieux. “Imagine coming to dun me for money— 
me, a musketeer! Away with him, take him to prison! Gentlemen, once 
again I beg you, take him into custody and keep him behind bars as long 
as ever you can. That will give me time to pay him.” 

The myrmidons of the law, mouthing their thanks, took away their 
prey. But just as they were about to go downstairs, D’Artagnan clapped 
their leader on the shoulder: 

“Come, I must drink to your health and you to mine!” he said jovially, 
filling two glasses with the Beaugency he owed to Monsieur Bonacieux’s 
liberality. 

“You do me too much honor,” said the leader of the posse, “I accept, 
and thanks for your kindness, I’m sure.” 

“Well then, here’s to you, Monsieur—Monsieur—? What is your 
name?” 

“Boisrenard.” 

“Your health, then, Monsieur Boisrenard.” 

“To yours, honored gentleman! And what is your name, if I may make 
so bold—?” 

“D’Artagnan.” 

“Here’s to your health, Monsieur.” 

“But first and foremost, above all healths,” cried D’Artagnan, as if 
carried away by his enthusiasm, “I drink to the King and the Cardinal!” 

Had the wine been bad, the bailiff might have questioned D’Artagnan’s 
sincerity; but the wine was good, and he was convinced. 

“What devilish villainy have you been up to?” Porthos inquired after 


the bailiff had joined his companions. “Shame on us, shame! Four 
musketeers have just stood by without moving a finger and allowed an 
unfortunate fellow who called for help to be arrested under their very 
noses! And the gentleman responsible for all this has to hobnob with a 
bailiff. For shame!” 

“Look here, Porthos,” Aramis said. “Athos has already told you that 
you are a simpleton. May I add that I completely share his opinion? As 
for you, D’Artagnan, you are a great man. When you step into Monsieur 
de Tréville’s shoes—as undoubtedly you will—I shall ask you to use your 
influence to secure me an abbey.” 

“Well, I am in a maze,” Porthos exclaimed. “Do you mean to say you 
approve of what D’Artagnan did?” 

“Why of course I do!” Athos told him. “I not only approve of it but I 
offer him my heartiest congratulations.” 

“And now, gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan without troubling to explain 
his conduct to Porthos, “All for One and One for All—that is our motto, is 
it not?” 

“But still, look here, I—” Porthos demurred. 

“Hold up your hand and swear!” Athos commanded. 

“Swear, man!” Aramis insisted. 

Overcome by the example of his comrades yet grumbling nevertheless, 
Porthos raised his hand and, with one voice, the four friends repeated 
the slogan dictated by D’Artagnan: 

“All for One and One for All!” 

“Excellent!” D’Artagnan approved. And as though he had done nothing 
all his life save issue orders: “Let us each go his own way now. And 
remember! From this moment on, we are at war with His Eminence the 
Cardinal!” 


xX 


CONCERNING A MOusETRAP IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The invention of the mousetrap is not a modern one. When, long ago, 
human societies, in the process of formation, invented the police, the 
police invented the mousetrap. 

As most of our readers are still unfamiliar with the slang of the Rue de 
Jérusalem and as fifteen years have elapsed since we applied the word 
mousetrap to the thing in question, it is perhaps pertinent to explain 
exactly what a mousetrap is. 

When in a house of any kind a person suspected of a crime has been 
arrested, the arrest is kept secret. Four or five men are posted in ambush 
in the front room of the prisoner’s apartment. The door is opened to all 
who knock but, as it closes, the visitor becomes a prisoner. Thus within 
two or three days almost all the habitués of the house are in the hands of 
the police. Such then is the mousetrap. 

Monsieur Bonacieux’s residence then became a mousetrap; whoever 
appeared was seized and investigated by the Cardinal’s men. However, 
as a special passage led to the second floor, where D’Artagnan lodged, 
his callers were exempt from molestation. 

Besides no one save the three musketeers ever came there. They 
reported that they had all made careful independent investigations but 
to no avail; Athos had even gone so far as to question Monsieur de 
Tréville, a step which, in view of this worthy musketeer’s usual 
reticence, had much surprised his Captain. But Monsieur de Tréville 
knew nothing save that the last time he had seen the Cardinal, the King 
and the Queen, the Cardinal looked very anxious, the King seemed 
worried and the Queen’s bloodshot eyes betrayed either a sleepless night 
or much weeping. This last circumstance was not particularly striking, 
for since her marriage the Queen had known vigils and tears aplenty. 

Monsieur de Tréville urged Athos scrupulously to observe his duty to 
the King and particularly to the Queen, and to convey the same orders to 
his companions. 


As for D’Artagnan, nowadays he never stirred from his quarters. He 
turned his room into a sort of observatory. From the watchtower of his 
windows, he saw all who, entering the house, walked into the trap. He 
also removed a plank of the flooring and cleared enough of the 
foundation so that there was but a mere ceiling between him and the 
inquisition room below. Thus he could hear everything that passed 
between the Cardinal’s spies and their victims. 

Those arrested were first submitted to a minute search of their 
persons. Then, almost invariably, they were asked: 

“Has Madame Bonacieux given you anything to deliver to her husband 
or to another party? Has Monsieur Bonacieux given you anything to 
deliver to his wife or to another party? Has either of them confided 
anything to you by word of mouth?” 

“Tf they knew anything they would not question people in this 
manner,” D’Artagnan mused. “Now what do they want to find out? 
Exactly this: whether the Duke of Buckingham is in Paris and whether he 
has had or is due to have an interview with the Queen.” 

This idea was constantly uppermost in D’Artagnan’s mind especially 
since everything he had heard seemed to confirm its probability. 
Meanwhile the mousetrap—and D’Artagnan’s vigilance—never relaxed 
for a moment. 

On the morrow of Monsieur Bonacieux’s arrest, late in the evening, on 
the stroke of nine, Athos left D’Artagnan’s to call at Monsieur de 
Tréville’s. Planchet, who had not yet made the bed, was setting to work 
when there was a knock at the street door. The door immediately 
opened and closed; someone was caught in the mousetrap! 

D’Artagnan leapt to his listening-post and lay flat on his belly, his ear 
to the ground. Soon he heard cries, then moans which someone was 
apparently trying to stifle. Assuredly this was no mere exchange of 
questions and answers. 

“Devil take it,” D’Artagnan thought. “It sounds like a woman. Probably 
they’re searching her and she’s resisting. They’re using force, the swine. 

In spite of his prudence it was all D’Artagnan could do not to interrupt 
the scene. 

“But I tell you I am the mistress of this house, gentlemen,” cried the 
unhappy woman. “I tell you I am Madame Bonacieux; I tell you I belong 


to the Queen.” 

“Madame Bonacieux!” D’Artagnan murmured. “Have I found the 
person everyone is looking for?” 

“You are exactly the lady we were awaiting.” 

The voice grew more and more indistinct, then a series of bumps 
shook the wainscoting; no doubt the victim was struggling as fiercely as 
a lone woman could struggle against four men. 

“Pardon, gentlemen, pard—” murmured the voice. Then it lapsed into 
inarticulate sounds. 

“They have gagged her, they are going to drag her away.” D’Artagnan 
rose to his feet as though mechanically propelled by a spring. “My 
sword? Good, here it is! Planchet!” 

“Monsieur?” 

“Go fetch Athos, Porthos and Aramis. One of the three will surely be 
at home. Tell them to come here at once, fully armed. Tell them to run. 
Oh, I remember, Athos is at the Hotel de Tréville.” 

“But where are you going, Monsieur?” 

“lm going down through the window, it’s quicker. You put back the 
boards, sweep the floor, go out by the front door and off to where I told 
you.” 

“Oh, Monsieur, Monsieur, you are going to get killed.” 

“Hush, idiot!” said D’Artagnan. Vaulting over the windowsill, he clung 
to it for a moment, then dropped without mishap to the ground which 
fortunately was no very great distance. A second later, he was knocking 
at the street door, murmuring as he did so: 

“It’s my turn to get caught in the mousetrap, but God help the cats 
that pounce on a mouse like me.” 

The sound of his knock brought the tumult within to an abrupt halt; 
steps were heard approaching, the door opened and D’Artagnan, sword 
drawn, rushed into Monsieur Bonacieux’s apartment. This door clicked 
shut upon him. 

Immediately the whole neighborhood heard loud cries, a stamping of 
many feet, a clash of swords, and a prolonged smashing of furniture. 
Those who, surprised at this bedlam, went to their windows to ascertain 
its cause, were rewarded by seeing the street door flung open again and 
four black-clad men emerging. These did not walk or run, they actually 
flew out like so many frightened crows, strewing furniture and ground 


with feathers from their wings or, in other words, patches of their 
clothes and tatters from their cloaks. 

D’Artagnan emerged the victor without much effort, for only one of 
the officers was armed and he defended himself only for form’s sake. 
True, the three others attempted to fell the young man with chairs, 
stools and crockery, but two or three scratches from the Gascon’s blade 
terrified them. A scant ten minutes sufficed to put them to rout, leaving 
D’Artagnan undisputed master of the field of battle. 

Such neighbors as had opened their windows with the habitual 
phlegm of Parisians in these times of riot and perpetual brawls, now 
closed them quite as phlegmatically. Seeing the four men in black 
disappear, they knew instinctively that for the moment at least the fun 
was over. Besides it was growing late and in those days, as today, early 
to bed was the watchword in the Luxembourg quarter. 

Left alone with Madame Bonacieux, D’Artagnan turned toward where 
the poor woman lay back, deep in an armchair, half-conscious. One swift 
glance revealed a charming woman of twenty-five or twenty-six, with 
dark hair, blue eyes and a slightly retroussé nose, admirable teeth and a 
complexion marbled with rose and opal. There however ended whatever 
resemblance she bore to a lady of rank: her hands were white but 
without delicacy, her feet did not bespeak your lady of quality. Happily 
D’Artagnan was not yet acquainted with such niceties of social 
distinction. 

While he was surveying Madame Bonacieux and had, as we have said, 
reached her feet, he noticed a fine cambric handkerchief lying on the 
floor. True to habit, he picked it up. In one corner he recognized the 
same crest he had seen on the handkerchief which had almost caused 
Aramis to cut his throat. 

Ever since that occasion D’Artagnan looked askance at handkerchiefs 
with crests on them, so without a word he put this one back into 
Madame Bonacieux’s pocket. 

At that moment, Madame Bonacieux recovered her senses. Opening 
her eyes, she cast a glance of terror about her, then realized that the 
apartment was empty and that she was alone with her liberator. Smiling, 
she stretched out her hands to him—and Madame Bonacieux had the 
sweetest smile in all the world! 

“Ah, Monsieur, you saved me! Pray let me thank you—” 


“Madame, you owe me no thanks. I did what any gentleman would 
have done in my place.” 

“Oh, but I do owe you thanks, Monsieur, and I hope to prove to you 
that you have not befriended an ingrate. But tell me ... those men ... I 
took them for robbers at first ... What did they want with me?... And 
why isn’t Monsieur Bonacieux here?” 

“Madame, these men were far more dangerous than any robbers could 
be; they were agents of the Cardinal. As for your husband, he isn’t here 
because he was picked up yesterday and taken to the Bastille.” 

“My husband in the Bastille! Oh, my God! What has he done? Poor 
dear man, he is innocence personified.” 

And something like a smile fluttered over her face. 

“What has he done?” D’Artagnan echoed. “I think his only crime 
consists in having at once the good fortune and misfortune to be your 
husband.” 

“But Monsieur, then you know—?” 

“T know that you were abducted, Madame.” 

“Who did it, Monsieur? Do you know? If you do know, then please, 
please tell me who it was!” 

“You were abducted by a man forty or forty-five years old, with black 
hair, a swarthy complexion, and a scar on his left temple.” 

“That’s right, that is the man. But his name, what is his name?” 

“Alas, Madame, I do not know.” 

“Was my husband aware that I had been abducted?” 

“He received a letter telling him about it from the abductor himself.” 

“Does he suspect the reason for my abduction?” Madame Bonacieux 
asked with some embarrassment. 

“T believe he attributed it to political motives.” 

“T myself did not think so at first but now I believe just as he does,” 
said the young woman. “Then my dear husband did not for a moment 
suspect me?” 

“Never for a moment, Madame; he was too sure of your virtue and 
proud of the love you bear him.” 

Again, an almost imperceptible smile stole over the roseate lips of the 
comely young woman. 

“How did you escape?” D’Artagnan asked. 

“T took advantage of a few minutes when they left me alone. As I had 


known since morning why I was abducted, I was determined to escape. I 
knotted my bedsheets together and let myself down through the 
window. Then, thinking my husband would be at home, I rushed here.” 

“To put yourself under his protection?” 

“No, no, poor dear man! I knew quite well that he was incapable of 
defending me. But he could serve us in another way, so I wished to talk 
to him.” 

“About what?” 

“T cannot tell you that because it is not my secret.” 

“In any case, Madame (though I am a guardsman, let me recall you to 
prudence), in any case, this is scarcely a place for an exchange of 
confidences. The men I put to flight will soon return with 
reinforcements; if they find us here, we are ruined. To be sure, I sent 
word to three of my friends, but who knows whether they can be 
reached?” 

“Yes, you are right! Let us fly, let us escape!” Considerably frightened, 
she slipped her arm through D’Artagnan’s and urged him forward. 

“But where to?” D’Artagnan asked. “Where shall we fly to?” 

“First let us get away from this house; afterwards we shall see.” 

Without bothering to close the door behind them, the young couple 
walked quickly down the Rue des Fossoyeurs, turned into the Rue des 
Fossés Monsieur-le-Prince, and did not stop until they reached the Place 
Saint-Sulpice. 

“Now what shall we do?” D’Artagnan asked. “To what address may I 
have the honor of accompanying you?” 

“I must own I am at a loss how to answer,” she told him. “I intended 
to have my husband go to Monsieur de La Porte to ascertain what has 
been happening at the Louvre for the last three days and whether I could 
safely go back there.” 

“Surely I can go to Monsieur de La Porte.” 

“Perhaps so. Still there is one drawback. They know Monsieur 
Bonacieux at the Louvre so they would let him pass. They do not know 
you.” 

“But surely there must be a concierge or doorman at some wicket of 
the Louvre who is devoted to you and thanks to a password—” 

Madame Bonacieux looked earnestly at the young man: 

“Suppose I give you this password, will you promise to forget it as 


soon as you have used it?” 

“T promise on my word of honor and on my faith as a gentleman,” said 
D’Artagnan in accents too fervent to leave room for any doubt as to his 
sincerity. 

“T believe you. You appear to be an honorable man. Besides, your 
services might well make your fortune.” 

“Without thought of reward, I shall do all I can to serve the King and 
to be useful to the Queen. Pray believe me your friend.” 

“But I—where shall I go meanwhile?” 

“Is there nobody who can put you in touch with Monsieur de La 
Porte?” 

“T dare not trust anyone.” 

“Ah, I have it!.... we are but a few steps from where Athos 

“Who is Athos?” 

“One of my friends.” 

“But what if he is at home? What if he should see me?” 

“He is not at home. I shall lock you in and take the key away with 
me.” 

“Suppose he returns?” 

“He will not return. Even if he did, he would be told that I brought a 
lady there and that she was in his apartment.” 

“Of course you realize how compromising that will be.” 

“What matter? Nobody knows you. In a desperate situation like ours, 
we can afford to overlook a few social conventions.” 

“Let us go to your friend’s house. Where does he live?” 

“Rue Férou, just around the corner.” 

As D’Artagnan had foreseen, Athos was out. D’Artagnan picked up the 
key, which was always given him, and introduced Madame Bonacieux 
into the little apartment. 

“Make yourself at home,” he said. “Stay here, bolt the door and let no 
one in unless you hear three raps, so: two fairly hard raps, close 
together, and after an interval, a third rap, much lighter.” 

“Good. Now may I give you your instructions.” 

“T am all attention.” 

“When you reach the Louvre, go in at the wicket by the Rue de 
lEchelle and ask for Germain.” 


“Yes?” 

“When Germain asks you what you want, say two words: ‘Tours’ and 
‘Brussels’. Immediately he will place himself at your orders.” 

“What shall I tell him to do?” 

“Tell him to fetch Monsieur de La Porte, valet to Her Majesty.” 

“And when he has fetched him?” 

“You will ask Monsieur de La Porte to come here to me.” 

“That offers no difficulty. But—” 

“But what?” 

“But where and how shall I see you again?” 

“Do you wish very much to see me again?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then you may count on me. Meanwhile, do not fret.” 

“T depend on your word.” 

“You may do so unreservedly.” 

D’Artagnan bowed to Madame Bonacieux, darting the most loving 
glance he could possibly concentrate upon her petite, slight person. As 
he was starting down the stairs he heard the door being closed, double- 
locked and bolted. In two bounds he reached the Louvre; as he entered 
the wicket at the Rue de |’Echelle, the clock struck ten. The whole drama 
we have described took place within just one half-hour. 

Everything happened just as Madame Bonacieux had indicated. At the 
given password, Germain bowed; ten minutes later, Monsieur de La 
Porte was at the porter’s lodge; in two words D’Artagnan informed him 
of everything including the whereabouts of Madame Bonacieux. La Porte 
made sure of the address where his godchild waited. Then he left at a 
run, but he had not taken ten steps before he hastened back. 

“Young man, let me give you a piece of advice!” 

“What?” 

“You may get into trouble because of what has just happened.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. Have you by any chance some friend whose clock runs too 
slow?” 

“Monsieur, I—” 

“Go call on him. Let him testify that you were at his house at nine- 
thirty. In a court of justice that is what we call an alibi.” 

D’Artagnan, finding this counsel prudent, hurried off to Monsieur de 


Tréville’s. But instead of going into the reception room with the rest of 
the crowd, he asked to be shown into the Captain’s study. As he 
frequented the Hotel so assiduously, his request was granted; Monsieur 
de Tréville was informed that his young compatriot, having something 
important to communicate, solicited a private audience. Five minutes 
later, Monsieur de Tréville was asking D’Artagnan what he could do to 
be of service and what occasioned a visit at so late an hour. 

“T beg your pardon, Monsieur, I did not think twenty-five minutes past 
nine was too late to wait upon you.” 

(Left alone to wait for the Captain, he had of course turned back 
Monsieur de Tréville’s clock three quarters of an hour.) 

“Twenty-five past nine!” cried Monsieur de Tréville, looking at his 
clock. “But that’s impossible.” 

“Clocks don’t lie, Monsieur.” 

“That’s true. But I would have thought it was much later. Well, tell me 
what I can do for you?” 

D’Artagnan proceeded to spin Monsieur de Tréville a long yarn about 
the Queen. He voiced the fears he entertained with respect to Her 
Majesty; he repeated what he had heard about the Cardinal’s plans with 
regard to Buckingham, carrying the whole thing off with such calm and 
such candor that Monsieur de Tréville was duped the more easily 
because he had himself noticed some fresh trouble brewing between 
Cardinal, King and Queen. 

As Monsieur de Tréville’s clock struck ten D’Artagnan took his leave. 
Thanking him for the information he had brought, the Captain of 
Musketeers urged him always to keep the service of King and Queen at 
heart. At the foot of the staircase, D’Artagnan suddenly remembered that 
he had forgotten his cane. He therefore ran upstairs again, returned to 
Monsieur de Tréville’s office, and, with a turn of the finger, set the clock 
right again so that on the morrow no one would know it had been 
tampered with. Then, certain that he had secured a witness to prove his 
alibi, he sauntered downstairs and found himself in the street. 


XI 


In WuicuH THE PLot THICKENS 


Having paid his visit to Monsieur de Tréville, D’Artagnan, deep in 
thought, took the longest possible way homeward. And of what was he 
meditating as he strayed from his path, gazed at the stars, and found 
himself now sighing, now smiling? 

He was thinking of Madame Bonacieux. To an apprentice musketeer, 
she represented virtually the ideal of love. Pretty, mysterious, privy to 
almost all the secrets of the Court, her delicate features reflecting such 
charming gravity, she might be supposed not entirely indifferent to him. 
So fond a hope acts like an irresistible magnet to novices in love. 
Moreover D’Artagnan had delivered her out of the hands of the demons 
who had sought to violate her privacy and do her bodily harm. Did not 
this important service establish a bond of gratitude which might well 
assume a more tender character? 

How swiftly our dreams soar on the wings of imagination! Already 
D’Artagnan saw himself being accosted by a messenger from the young 
woman and receiving from his hands a note appointing a meeting or a 
gold chain or a diamond even. As we have seen, young cavaliers 
accepted presents from their King without shame; and in that period of 
easy morals, they were no more delicate with regard to their mistresses. 
Invariably the ladies left them some valuable and lasting token of their 
affection, as though they were attempting to conquer the fragility of 
masculine sentiments by the solidity of feminine gifts. 

Men unblushingly made their way in the world thanks to the largesse 
of women. Those women whose sole assets consisted in their beauty 
made a glad gift of that, whence doubtless the proverb: “La plus belle fille 
du monde ne peut donner que ce qu’elle a, The fairest maid in the world 
can give no more than what she has!” But those who were rich gave a 
part of their money as well, and many a hero of that gallant period 
would neither have won his spurs in the first place nor his battles 
afterward were it not for the purse his mistress fastened to his saddle- 


bow. 

D’Artagnan possessed nothing. The bashfulness of your provincial— 
that slight patina, that ephemeral blossom, that down on a peach—soon 
evaporated before the blasts of scarcely orthodox advice the three 
musketeers offered their friend. D’Artagnan, following the strange 
customs of the times, considered himself fighting the campaign of Paris, 
just as though he were on active service on the battlefield. On the 
Flanders front, the Spaniard; on the Paris front, woman—in either place 
an enemy to contend with and contributions to be levied! 

In all justice to D’Artagnan it must be added that at this moment he 
was moved by nobler and more generous sentiments. When the 
haberdasher confessed to being a wealthy man, D’Artagnan concluded 
that, Bonacieux being the ninny he was, Madame probably held the 
pursestrings. But this in no wise influenced the feelings that swept over 
him the moment he saw her. Mercenary calculations entered almost not 
at all into his awakening love. We say “almost not at all” because the 
idea of a youthful, comely, graceful and intelligent woman being rich 
into the bargain, far from detracting from incipient love, serves on the 
contrary to intensify it. 

Affluence provides a host of little amenities and frills which prove 
most becoming to a beauty. Shapely slippers on her feet, white stockings 
of sheer material, a silk dress, a lace guimpe and a dainty ribbon in her 
hair do not make an ugly woman pretty, but they do make a pretty 
woman beautiful. And a woman’s hands especially! What wonders 
money can do for women by sparing them from working! Truly, to be 
beautiful, a woman’s hands must be idle. 

As we have not concealed the state of D’Artagnan’s fortune, the reader 
well knows that he was no millionaire. To be sure he hoped to become 
one some day but the date set in his own mind for this happy change 
was still far distant. Meanwhile, how painful to see the woman one loves 
longing for those myriad trifles that constitute feminine happiness and to 
be unable to satisfy her wants. When a woman is rich and her lover is 
not, she can at least buy what her lover cannot afford to give her; she 
usually gratifies these indulgences with her husband’s money and 
without thanks to him. 

D’Artagnan, eager to become the most passionate of lovers, was 
already her devoted friend. Amid his amorous designs upon the 


haberdasher’s wife, he did not forget his comrades. The comely Madame 
Bonacieux was just the woman to stroll on his arm in the Plaine Saint- 
Denis or through the fair of Saint-Germain with Athos, Porthos and 
Aramis for company. How proud D’Artagnan would be to display such a 
conquest! 

Now when people have walked any length of time, they get quite 
hungry, as D’Artagnan had himself noticed. So D’Artagnan, his 
inamorata and his comrades, their stroll done, would enjoy charming 
little dinners at which he visualized himself pressing the hand of a loyal 
friend on one side, and, on the other, the foot of an adoring mistress. 
And, were his friends out of funds, he saw himself as their financial 
savior. 

What about Monsieur Bonacieux whom D’Artagnan had delivered into 
the hands of the officers, betraying him publicly after his private 
promises to save him? It must be confessed that D’Artagnan did not 
vouchsafe him a thought or, if he did, he decided that the haberdasher 
was in the proper place, wherever it was. Is not love the most selfish of 
all passions? 

(Let our readers reassure themselves. If D’Artagnan forgot or feigned 
to forget his landlord, pretending not to know whither the wretched man 
had been carried away, we have not forgotten him and we know where 
he is. But for the moment let us do as the amorous Gascon did. Presently 
our worthy haberdasher will reappear.) Dreaming of his future amours, 
apostrophizing the night and gazing at the stars, D’Artagnan was 
returning up the Rue du Cherche-Midi, or rather Chasse-Midi as it was 
then called. As Aramis lived in this quarter, he suddenly thought he 
would pay Aramis a visit to explain why he had dispatched Planchet to 
him with immediate orders to rush to the mousetrap. 

“If Aramis was at home when Planchet arrived,” D’Artagnan said, “he 
must have gone straight to the Rue des Fossoyeurs. There he would have 
found no one or at best Athos and Porthos. So all three are in complete 
ignorance of what has happened. I owe them at least an explanation for 
having disturbed them.” 

Thus he spoke aloud. But silently, to himself, he thought that a visit to 
Aramis offered him a chance of talking about pretty little Madame 
Bonacieux, who at this point filled his head if not his heart. To look for 
discretion in a first love is irrelevant. First loves are accompanied by a 


joy so excessive that it must be allowed to overflow or it will stifle a 
man. 

For the past two hours Paris had been swathed in darkness and the 
streets were practically deserted. Eleven o’clock struck from all the 
clocks of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. The night was mild. D’Artagnan 
passed down a lane which is now the Rue d’Assas. From the Rue de 
Vaugirard came the cool fragrance of the Luxembourg gardens, 
freshened by the dews of evening and the breeze of night. Gratefully 
D’Artagnan breathed in the redolence of flower and grass and tree. Afar, 
muffled by stout shutters, echoes of drinking songs floated out from 
taverns scattered across the plain. At the foot of the lane, D’Artagnan 
turned to the left, for Aramis lived between the Rue Cassette and the Rue 
Servandoni. 

D’Artagnan had just passed the Rue Cassette and could see the door of 
his friend’s house, nestling under a clump of sycamores and clematis that 
formed a vast leafy arch above. Suddenly a shadowlike form issued from 
the Rue Servandoni. That form was wrapped up in a cloak, and 
D’Artagnan first thought it was a man but the slenderness of the figure, 
the hesitancy of the gait and the insecurity of the steps convinced him 
that it was a woman. As if uncertain of the house she sought, she kept 
looking up to get her bearings, stopped, retraced her steps, and once 
again approached. D’Artagnan was seized with curiosity. 

“Shall I go offer my services?” he wondered. “Judging by her step, I 
would say she was young; perhaps she is pretty! Yes, but a woman 
scarcely ventures on the streets at this hour unless she is going to meet 
her lover. A pox on it! To disturb a lovers’ rendezvous is no way to begin 
an acquaintance!” 

Meanwhile the young woman kept coming forward counting the 
houses and the windows. This was neither long nor difficult, for there 
were but three houses in that part of the street and only two windows 
looking out upon it: one in a pavilion parallel to that of Aramis, the 
other in the pavilion Aramis occupied. 

“Pardieu!” said D’Artagnan to himself as he recalled the theologian’s 
niece, “Pardieu, how droll if this belated dove were bound for my 
friend’s house! Upon my soul, it looks very much like it. Ah, my dear 
Aramis, this time my curiosity shall be satisfied!” 

And he drew back, making himself as thin as possible, as he took his 


stand on the darkest side of the street near a stone bench set in a niche. 
The young woman continued to advance, betraying herself not only by 
her light step but also by a soft cough—a signal, thought D’Artagnan— 
which suggested a sweet voice. Either a corresponding signal settled the 
doubts of the nocturnal adventuress or she needed no aid to recognize 
that she had reached the end of her journey; at all events, she stepped 
resolutely forward and, with finger crooked, rapped three times, at equal 
intervals, on the musketeer’s shutter. 

“Tt is Aramis!” D’Artagnan murmured. “Ha, Monsieur Hypocrite, this 
time I’ve caught you studying theology.” 

Scarcely was the rapping done when the window opened and a light 
appeared through the slats of the shutter. 

“Ah ha!” said our quidnunc, “the pretty caller was expected! There, 
the shutters will open in a minute and the lady will climb over the 
window sill, entering by escalade, to use a technical term. Very neat, 
very neat indeed.” 

To his vast astonishment, however, the shutter remained closed, the 
light that had shown for a moment disappeared, and once again 
darkness reigned. 

D’Artagnan, sensing that this could not last long, kept his eyes peeled 
and his ears pricked up for the next move. He was right. After a few 
seconds two sharp raps were heard inside; the young woman in the 
street replied by a single rap and the shutter opened ever so slightly. 

The reader may judge with what avidity D’Artagnan looked and 
listened. Unfortunately the light had been moved into another room. But 
his eyes were accustomed to the night; and besides, according to report, 
the eyes of the Gascons, like those of cats, possess the faculty of seeing 
through the dark. 

The young woman drew a white object from her pocket and unfolded 
it quickly into the shape of a handkerchief, then drew her interlocutor’s 
attention to one corner of it. D’Artagnan suddenly recalled the 
handkerchief he had found at Madame Bonacieux’s feet, which in turn 
reminded him of the one he had pulled out from under the feet of 
Aramis. 

What in the Devil’s name could this handkerchief mean to these 
people? 

From his point of vantage, D’Artagnan could not distinguish Aramis, 


but he felt certain it was his friend within conversing with the lady 
without. Curiosity prevailed over prudence. Making the most of the 
couple’s preoccupation over the handkerchief, he emerged from his 
hiding-place and swift as lightning but stepping with the utmost caution, 
flattened himself against an angle of the wall, whence he could see into 
the room Aramis occupied. 

Looking in, he almost cried out, so great was his surprise. It was not 
with Aramis the midnight visitor was conversing but with another 
woman! He perceived her clearly enough to recognize the clothes she 
wore but he could not make out her features. 

The woman inside now drew a handkerchief from her pocket and 
exchanged it for the one the visitor had shown her. The two women 
spoke a few words more and presently the shutter was closed. The visitor 
turned back and passed within four steps of D’Artagnan, lowering the 
hood of her mantle. But her precaution was too late; D’Artagnan had 
recognized Madame Bonacieux. 

Madame Bonacieux! Already when he had seen her draw the 
handkerchief from her pocket a suspicion had flashed through his mind, 
but he dismissed it. After all, was it likely that Madame Bonacieux, 
having sent for Monsieur de La Porte to conduct her back to the Louvre, 
would be running about the streets of Paris alone at half-past eleven at 
night at the risk of being abducted a second time? 

Her errand must be one of immense importance. And what is the most 
important errand for a woman of twenty-five? Love. 

Was she exposing herself to such hazards on her own account or for 
the sake of somebody else? There, thought D’Artagnan, lay the whole 
problem as the demon of jealousy gnawed at his heart as bitterly as 
though he were already her accepted lover. Well, there was a very 
simple means of finding out where Madame Bonacieux was going; he 
need but follow her. 

Seeing the young man as he detached himself from the wall like a 
statue walking out of its niche and hearing his footsteps resound so near 
her, Madame Bonacieux uttered a little cry and fled. 

D’Artagnan, running after her, had no difficulty in overtaking a 
woman burdened by a long, heavy cloak; he came abreast of her before 
she was one-third of the way down the street. The unfortunate woman 
was exhausted not by fatigue but by terror, and when D’Artagnan laid 


his hand on her shoulder, she fell to one knee and cried in a choking 
voice: “Kill me if you like, I shall not tell you anything.” 

D’Artagnan slipped his arm around her waist and drew her to her feet; 
as he felt that she was about to faint, he hastily comforted her by 
protestations of devotion. Such protestations meant nothing to Madame 
Bonacieux for a person might make them while harboring the most evil 
intentions in the world; but the voice that uttered them meant 
everything to her. Despite her confusion, she thought she recognized 
that voice; she opened her eyes, cast a glance at the man who had 
terrified her, and recognizing D’Artagnan, gave a cry of joy. 

“Oh, it is you! Thank God! Thank God!” 

“Yes, it is I, whom God has sent to watch over you.” 

“Was that why you followed me?” 

The moment she recognized her supposed enemy to be a friend, all her 
fears vanished. She flashed him a coquettish smile. 

“No,” D’Artagnan told her, “I must confess it was chance threw me in 
your way. I saw a woman tapping at the window of one of my friends.” 

“Of one of your friends?” 

“Certainly, Aramis is one of my best friends.” 

“Aramis? Who is he?” 

“Come, come, you’re not telling me you don’t know Aramis?” 

“This is the first time I have ever heard his name.” 

“And I suppose it is the first time you ever went to his house?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“And you did not know that a young man lived there?” 

“No.” 

“A musketeer?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“So you weren’t looking for Aramis?” 

“Absolutely not. Besides, as you saw, I was talking to a woman.” 

“That is quite true. But the woman is probably a friend of Aramis—” 

“T don’t know anything about that.” 

“She must be if she lives in his apartment.” 

“That is none of my business.” 

“But who is she?” 

“Oh, that is not my secret.” 

“My dear Madame Bonacieux, you are the most attractive and the 


most mysterious of women.” 

“Is what you call my mystery a handicap?” 

“No. On the contrary, you are adorable.” 

“Give me your arm, then.” 

“Gladly. And now?” 

“Now escort me; I have a call to make.” 

“Where?” 

“Where I am going.” 

“But where are you going?” 

“You will see because I shall ask you to leave me at the door.” 

“Shall I wait for you?” 

“That will be unnecessary.” 

“Will you come back from there unaccompanied?” 

“Maybe yes, maybe no.” 

“Will the person accompanying you be a man or a woman?” 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“T shall find out!” 

“How?” 

“T shall wait until you come out.” 

“In that case, good-bye.” 

“Why so?” 

“T do not need you.” 

“But you asked me to—” 

“T asked a gentleman to aid me, not a spy to shadow me.” 

“The word ‘spy’ is a harsh one.” 

“What do you call a man who trails people against their will?” 

“T call him indiscreet.” 

“The word ‘indiscreet’ is too mild.” 

“Well, Madame, I see I must do as you wish.” 

“Why did you forgo the merit of doing so at once?” 

“Is there no merit in repentance?” 

“Are you really repentant?” 

“Frankly I scarce know if I am or not. But this I do know: I promise to 
do whatever you wish if you will allow me to accompany you where you 
are going.” 

“And you will leave me afterward?” 

“Yes.” 


“Without waiting for me to come out again?” 

“yes.” 

“On your word of honor?” 

“By my faith as a gentleman. Take my arm and let us go.” 

Half-laughing, half-trembling, she slipped her arm through his and 
together they strolled up the Rue de La Harpe. Reaching the end of the 
street, the young woman appeared to hesitate, just as she had done in 
the Rue de Vaugirard. Yet she seemed by certain signs to recognize a 
particular door and, going toward it: “Now, Monsieur,” she said, “this is 
where I have business to do. A thousand thanks for your honorable 
company; it has saved me from all the dangers I would have faced had I 
come alone. But now I have reached my destination, the time has come 
for you to keep your word.” 

“And you will have nothing to fear on your way home?” 

“T shall have nothing to fear but robbers.” 

“And are robbers nothing?” 

“What could they take? I haven’t a sou on me.” 

“You forget that beautiful embroidered handkerchief with the crest in 
the corner?” 

“What handkerchief?” 

“The one I found at your feet and put back into your pocket.” 

“Hush, hold your tongue, man! You must be mad to be so foolhardy! 
Do you wish to destroy me?” 

“You see, you are still in danger since a single word makes you 
tremble and you admit you would be ruined if anyone heard me saying 
it. Oh, come, Madame, please,” he cried, seizing her hands and gazing 
ardently into her eyes, “please be more generous. Confide in me. Can 
you not see by my eyes that my heart is filled with sympathy and 
devotion?” 

“Truly, I can. Ask me my own secrets and I shall hold nothing back. 
But you are asking me to divulge the secrets of others—which is a very 
different matter.” 

“No matter, I shall discover them. Since these secrets may have an 
influence over your life, they must become my secrets too.” 

“Beware of doing anything of the sort!” the young woman replied so 
earnestly that D’Artagnan gave an involuntary start. “Please, please do 
not meddle in anything that concerns me; please do not seek to aid me 


in what I am accomplishing. I ask you this in the name of the interest I 
have inspired in you and in the name of the service you rendered me, 
which I shall never forget. Rather, believe everything that I have told 
you. Do not bother about me; I no longer exist for you, it is as though 
you had never laid eyes on me!” 

“Must Aramis do so likewise?” D’Artagnan asked in an access of pique. 

“You mentioned that name two or three times and I told you I did not 
know him, Monsieur.” 

“You don’t know the man at whose shutter you knocked? Now, now, 
Madame, you take me to be too credulous.” 

“Be honest, Monsieur. You manufactured this story and invented this 
character in order to make me talk.” 

“T am manufacturing and inventing nothing. I am speaking the naked 
truth.” 

“You say that a friend of yours lives in that house?” 

“T say and repeat for the third time: a friend of mine lives in that 
house and his name is Aramis.” 

“This misunderstanding will be cleared up later,” the young woman 
murmured, “but for the present, Monsieur, please be silent.” 

“If you could see plainly into my heart, you would discover so much 
curiosity that you would have pity on me and so much love that you 
would satisfy my curiosity at once. A woman has nothing to fear from 
the man who loves her.” 

“You speak very suddenly of love,” she objected, shaking her head. 

“That is because love has come upon me very suddenly, because I was 
never in love before and because I am only nineteen.” 

The young woman eyed him shyly. 

“Listen to me, Madame, I am already on the scent,” D’Artagnan 
continued. “Three months ago I almost fought a duel with Aramis over a 
handkerchief like the one you showed the woman in his house, a 
handkerchief bearing the same crest, I am sure.” 

“Monsieur, I assure you that you are wearying me with all this 
questioning.” 

“But you, Madame, prudent as you are, just think: if you were to be 
arrested and that handkerchief seized, wouldn’t you be compromised?” 

“In what way? The initials are mine, C. B. for Constance Bonacieux.” 

“Or for Camille de Bois-Tracy.” 


“Silence, Monsieur! Once again, silence! If the dangers I myself face 
cannot stop you, think of those you are facing.” 

“qo” 

“Yes, you. By knowing me you are in danger of imprisonment or even 
of death.” 

“Then I refuse to leave you.” 

“Monsieur,” the young woman implored, her hands clasped, 
“Monsieur, in the name of Heaven, on the honor of a soldier and the 
courtesy of a gentleman, please, please be off. Hark! midnight is striking, 
the hour of my appointment.” 

“Madame,” said D’Artagnan bowing, “I cannot refuse a request 
couched in such terms. Be content, I will go my way.” 

“You won’t follow me, you won’t watch me?” 

“T shall go straight home.” 

“Ah, I was sure of it, I knew you were a gentleman,” said Madame 
Bonacieux. 

Seizing her outstretched hand, D’Artagnan kissed it ardently. Then, 
with that naive brutality which women often prefer to the affectations of 
politeness (because it betrays the depths of a man’s thoughts and 
establishes the triumph of feeling over reason) he murmured: “Ah, 
would to God I had never seen you!” 

“Well, well, I will not say the same about you!” Her voice was almost 
caressing and she squeezed the hand that still clung to hers. “What is lost 
today is not lost forever. Who knows, some day I may be free to satisfy 
your curiosity.” 

“Will you promise the same to my love?” D’Artagnan asked, overcome 
with joy. 

“Oh, as to that, I will not commit myself. It depends on the feelings 
you may stir in me.” 

“So that today, Madame—” 

“Today, Monsieur, my feelings do not go beyond gratitude.” 

“You are too beautiful,” D’Artagnan sighed, “and you take advantage 
of my love.” 

“No, of your generosity! Pray believe me, Monsieur, with certain 
people, everything works out well.” 

“Oh, you have made me the happiest of mortals! Do not forget this 
evening, do not forget your promise.” 


“Rest assured, in good time and at the proper place, I shall remember 
everything. And now go, go in Heaven’s name! I was expected promptly 
at midnight and I am late.” 

“Five minutes late.” 

“Yes, but in certain circumstances, five minutes are five centuries!” 

“To a person in love.” 

“Who told you I was not meeting a lover this evening?” 

“A lover is waiting for you!” D’Artagnan cried indignantly. “A lover!” 

“Oh dear! so the argument is to begin all over again?” she sighed, half- 
smiling, half-impatient. 

“No, no, ’m off, ’m leaving; I believe in you and I wish to enjoy my 
devotion even were that devotion stupid. Farewell, Madame, farewell.” 

As if it required the most violent effort to make him release the hand 
he held in his, he sprang away from her and started running down the 
street while she rapped three times at regular intervals. When he 
reached the street corner, he turned around; the door had opened and 
shut again, the haberdasher’s pretty wife had disappeared. 

D’Artagnan pursued his way. He had given his word not to watch 
Madame Bonacieux. Had his very life depended upon this visit of hers or 
upon the person who was to accompany her, D’Artagnan would 
nevertheless have returned home, because he had so promised. Five 
minutes later he was in the Rue des Fossoyeurs. 

“Poor Athos!” he muttered. “How can he possibly have guessed what 
all this is about? He probably fell asleep waiting for me or else he went 
home to be informed that a woman had called there. A woman under his 
roof! Well, why not? Aramis certainly had a woman in his place. All this 
is very strange and I am most curious to know how it will end.” 

“Tt will end badly, Monsieur,” said a voice which he recognized as 
Planchet’s. Soliloquizing as people so often will when they are 
preoccupied, D’Artagnan had turned into the alley that led to his 
staircase. 

“What do you mean, badly? Explain yourself, idiot! What has 
happened?” 

“All sorts of misfortunes.” 

“What?” 

“To begin with, Monsieur Athos was arrested.” 

“Arrested? Athos arrested? What for?” 


“He was found in your room. They mistook him for you.” 

“Who arrested him?” 

“Guards brought by those men in black that you drove off.” 

“Why didn’t he give them his name? Why didn’t he tell them he knew 
nothing about the whole business?” 

Planchet explained to his master that Athos had been careful to do no 
such thing. On the contrary, drawing Planchet aside, he had said: “Your 
master knows all about this, I know nothing; he needs his liberty, I don’t 
need mine. The police will think they have arrested him; that should 
give him time. In three days, I shall tell them who I am and they will 
have to let me go.” 

“Bravo, Athos! noble heart! how typical of him!... But tell me, 
Planchet, what did the officers do?” 

“Four of them took him away I don’t know where, either to the 
Bastille or to Fort L’Evéque. Two stayed with the men in black, 
rummaging through everything and seizing all your papers. There were 
two more; while all this was going on, they were mounting guard at the 
door. When it was all over, they went away, leaving the house empty 
and wide open.” 

“And Porthos and Aramis?” 

“T could not reach them. They did not come.” 

“But they may still come at any moment. You left word that I was 
expecting them, eh?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“Well, you sit tight here, Planchet, and don’t budge. If they come, tell 
them what happened. The house may be watched, it’s too dangerous to 
meet here; tell them to wait for me at the Sign of the Fir Cone. I am off to 
Monsieur de Tréville’s to inform him of all this, then I will go to the 
tavern.” 

“Very good, Monsieur.” 

“Mind you stay, Planchet. You’re not afraid?” 

“Don’t worry, Monsieur,” the lackey replied. “You see, you don’t really 
know me yet. I can be brave when I put my mind to it. That’s the whole 
point: to put one’s mind to it. Besides, I come from Picardy.” 

“You would rather be killed than quit your post?” 

“Yes, Monsieur. There is nothing I would not do to prove my 
attachment to my master.” 


“Capital!” D’Artagnan mused. “Apparently I adopted the best possible 
method with this lad. I shall use it again on occasion.” 

Then, fast as his legs could carry him—they were by now somewhat 
weary from their labors that day—D’Artagnan sped away toward the Rue 
du Vieux-Colombier. Monsieur de Tréville was not at his mansion; his 
company was on guard at the Louvre and he was with his company. 

D’Artagnan knew he must see the Captain of Musketeers in order to 
inform him of developments; he must somehow try to enter the Louvre. 
Surely his uniform, identifying him as a guardsman in Monsieur des 
Essart’s company would serve him as passport? 

Following the Rue des Petits-Augustins, he reached the quay and 
turned to the right in order to cross the Seine over the Pont Neuf. For a 
moment he had thought of taking the ferry but, as he put his hand 
mechanically into his pocket, he noticed that he had not the 
wherewithal to pay his fare. 

As he reached the corner of the Rue Guénegand, he saw two persons 
coming out of the Rue Dauphine, a man and a woman. Their appearance 
struck him and, as he looked carefully at them, he realized that the 
woman looked very much like Madame Bonacieux and her cavalier like 
Aramis. The woman still wore that black mantle which D’Artagnan could 
visualize outlined on the shutter of the Rue de Vaugirard and on the 
door of the Rue de La Harpe. The man wore the uniform of a musketeer. 
The woman’s hood was pulled down over her ears and the man held a 
handkerchief up to his face. 

They took the bridge, which was also D’Artagnan’s road since he was 
bound for the Louvre, he several paces behind them. D’Artagnan had not 
gone thirty feet before he was convinced that the woman was Madame 
Bonacieux and the man Aramis. And, as his suspicions increased, a wave 
of jealousy swept across his heart. So he was betrayed both by his friend 
and by the woman whom he already cherished as a mistress! Madame 
Bonacieux had sworn to him by all the gods that she did not know 
Aramis, and a quarter of an hour later he found her arm in arm with the 
musketeer! 

D’Artagnan did not reflect that he had known the haberdasher’s pretty 
wife for just three hours, that she owed him nothing more than a 
modicum of gratitude for saving her from the men in black, and that she 
had promised him nothing. He considered himself an outraged, betrayed 


and ridiculed lover; the blood rushed to his face, anger possessed him 
and he determined to unravel the mystery. 

The couple, noticing they were being followed, redoubled their speed. 
D’Artagnan sped forward, passed them and then turned round so as to 
meet them squarely in front of the Samaritaine in the lamplight. 
D’Artagnan stopped dead and they too halted before him. Then the 
musketeer stepped back and: “What do you want, Monsieur?” he asked 
in a voice and with a foreign accent which immediately proved that 
D’Artagnan had been mistaken in one part of his conjectures. 

“Tt is not Aramis!” he blurted. 

“No, Monsieur, it is not Aramis. By your exclamation, I see you have 
mistaken me for someone else, and so I excuse you.” 

“You excuse me?” 

“Yes,” replied the stranger. “And since you have no business with me, 
kindly step aside and let me pass.” 

“You are right, Monsieur, my business is not with you but with 
Madame.” 

“With Madame? But you do not know her.” 

“T beg your pardon, Monsieur, I know her very well.” 

“Ah,” Madame Bonacieux sighed reproachfully. “I had your promise as 
a soldier and your word as a gentleman. I hoped I could rely on that!” 

“And I, Madame,” said D’Artagnan somewhat embarrassed, “you had 
promised me—” 

“Please take my arm, Madame,” said the stranger, “and let us go on.” 

Meanwhile D’Artagnan, dazed, downcast and shocked, stood his 
ground. The musketeer advanced two steps and pushed D’Artagnan 
aside. D’Artagnan sprang backward and drew his sword. At the same 
time, swift as lightning, the stranger drew his. 

“In the name of Heaven, Milord!” cried Madame Bonacieux throwing 
herself between the combatants and seizing their swords. 

“Milord!” cried D’Artagnan, suddenly enlightened. “Milord! I beg your 
pardon, Monsieur, but can you possibly be—?” 

“My Lord Duke of Buckingham,” said Madame Bonacieux in an 
undertone. “And now you may ruin us all.” 

“Milord, Madame, I ask a hundred pardons. But I love her, Milord, and 
I was jealous. You know what it is to love, Milord. Pray forgive me and 
tell me how I may risk my life to serve Your Grace?” 


“You are a worthy young man,” said Buckingham extending a hand 
which D’Artagnan pressed respectfully. “You offer me your services and I 
accept them gladly. Follow us at a distance of twenty paces. If any one 
shadows us, kill him.” 

D’Artagnan allowed the Duke and Madame Bonacieux to take twenty 
steps ahead; then he followed, fully prepared to execute the orders given 
him by Charles the First’s minister. Happily, he found no opportunity to 
offer the Duke this proof of his devotion, for the young woman and the 
handsome musketeer entered the Louvre by the wicket near the Rue de 
lEchelle without any interference. 

D’Artagnan immediately repaired to the Sign of the Fir Cone where he 
found Porthos and Aramis waiting for him. As for the evening’s 
adventures, he gave his friends no explanation other than that he had 
himself managed the affair for which he had summoned them. 

And now, carried away as we are by our narrative, we must leave our 
three friends to themselves and follow the Duke of Buckingham and his 
guide through the labyrinths of the Louvre. 


XII 
GeorGE VILLIERS, DUKE oF BUCKINGHAM 


Madame Bonacieux and the Duke entered the Louvre without difficulty, 
for she was known to be a servant of the Queen’s household and he wore 
the uniform of Monsieur de Tréville’s Musketeers, who were on guard 
that evening. Moreover Germain, the porter, was devoted to Her 
Majesty’s interests. Were anything to go wrong, Madame Bonacieux 
would have to take the blame for introducing her lover into the Louvre. 
That was all: she assumed every risk, her reputation would be ruined of 
course, but what does the reputation of a haberdasher’s wife amount to 
in a world inhabited by great personages? 

Once inside the courtyard, they followed the wall for about twenty- 
five paces until they came to a small door in the servants’ quarters, open 
by day but usually closed at night. It yielded to Madame Bonacieux’s 
pressure and they passed into utter darkness; fortunately the Ariadne of 
the moment knew all the turnings and windings of this part of the 
Louvre, assigned to servants of Her Majesty’s Household. Her hand in the 
Duke’s hand, she tiptoed down passages, closed door after door behind 
her, groped her way through the dark, grasped a banister, felt with her 
foot for the bottom step and began to walk up a staircase. The Duke 
counted two stories, then Madame Bonacieux turned to the right, 
followed a long corridor, descended a flight of stairs, went a few steps 
farther, introduced a key into a lock, opened a door, and pushed His 
Grace into an apartment lighted only by a nightlight. 

“You must wait here, My Lord Duke,” she whispered. 

Then she went out by the same door which she locked from the 
outside, leaving her companion literally a prisoner. 

Alone as he was, Buckingham did not experience an instant of fear; 
indeed one of his most salient characteristics was his search for 
adventure, his love of romance. A brave, rash, enterprising man, he was 
not risking his life in this sort of affair for the first time. He had learned 
that the message from Anne of Austria, on the strength of which he had 


come to Paris, was a snare; but instead of returning to England, he had, 
abusing his present plight, warned the Queen that he refused to depart 
without seeing her. At first the Queen would have none of it; presently, 
fearing that the Duke, exasperated, might commit some folly, she had 
consented reluctantly. In fact she had planned to meet him and to urge 
his immediate departure on the evening of Madame Bonacieux’s 
abduction; but since Madame Bonacieux was to fetch the Duke and lead 
him into the royal presence, the interview had perforce to be postponed. 

For two days, as nobody knew what had become of the haberdasher’s 
wife, everything remained in suspense; but once free again and in touch 
with La Porte, Madame Bonacieux was available to serve her royal 
mistress. 

Left alone in the small boudoir, Buckingham walked toward a mirror; 
his musketeer’s uniform, fitting him perfectly, was most becoming to 
him. Now thirty-five years old, he passed rightfully for the handsomest 
gentleman and most gallant cavalier in France or England. The favorite 
of two kings, immensely rich, all-powerful in a realm with which he 
played merry havoc to gratify a whim and then pacified to indulge a 
fancy, George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, led one of those fabulous 
existences which have remained through the centuries to astound 
posterity. 

Self-confident, convinced of his own power, certain that the laws 
which bound other men could not possibly hamper him, he made 
straight for whatever goal he had set himself, even were it so lofty and 
splendent that another man must be insane even to contemplate it. Thus, 
having succeeded in approaching the beautiful and haughty Anne of 
Austria several times, he had won her love by dazzling her. 

George Villiers stood before the glass, running his fingers through his 
long fair hair to restore the curls which his hat had disordered. Then he 
twirled his mustache and, his heart swelling with joy and happiness and 
pride at being so close to the moment he had yearned for so long, he 
smiled with hope and confidence. 

Suddenly a door concealed in the tapestry opened and a woman 
appeared. Seeing this apparition in the mirror, Buckingham uttered a 
cry. It was the Queen. 

Anne of Austria, then twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age, was at 
the height of her beauty. Her bearing was that of a queen or a goddess; 


her eyes, sparkling like emeralds, were of matchless splendor yet filled 
with sweetness and majesty. Her mouth was small and rosy, and though 
her under-lip, like that of all the princes of the House of Austria, 
protruded slightly, it was eminently gracious in her smile and 
profoundly haughty in her scorn. Her skin was much admired for its 
velvety softness; her hands and arms, surprisingly white and delicate of 
texture, were celebrated by all the poets of the age. And her hair, very 
blond in her youth, had turned to a warm chestnut; curled very simply 
and amply powdered, it framed her face so admirably that the most rigid 
critic could only have desired a little more rouge and the most exacting 
sculptor a nose somewhat more delicately chiseled. 

Buckingham stood before her, lost in awe of her beauty. Never had the 
Queen appeared to him so lovely at Court balls, fétes and entertainments 
as she did in this moment clad in a simple gown of white satin and 
accompanied by Dona Estefana, the only one of her Spanish duennas 
whom the King’s jealousy or the Cardinal’s persecution had not banished 
from her side. 

The Queen took two steps forward, Buckingham threw himself at her 
feet; before she could prevent him, he had kissed the hem of her gown. 

“My Lord Duke,” said the Queen, “you must already know that I did 
not write to you.” 

“T do. Alas! a madman I, to dream that snow might melt and kmarble 
thaw. But what will you, Madame, a lover believes in love. My journey 
has not been in vain; at least I have seen you.” 

“You know very well, My Lord, how and why I am here now. 
Indifferent to my anguish, you insisted on staying here at the risk of your 
life and the peril of my honor. I am here now to tell you that everything 
parts us: the depths of the seas, the enmity of kingdoms, the sanctity of 
oaths sworn. To struggle against such obstacles is sacrilege, My Lord. I 
tell you we must never meet again.” 

“Speak on, Madame, speak on: the warmth of Your Majesty’s voice 
defeats the harshness of your words. You spoke of sacrilege, but surely 
such sacrilege lies solely in the separation of two hearts that were made 
for each other.” 

“My Lord Duke, you forget I never told you I loved you.” 

“But Your Majesty never told me that you did not love me. To tell me 
this now would be an ingratitude too great on Your Majesty’s part. Oh, 


tell me, Madame, where shall you, queen as you are, ever find a love like 
mine ... a love which neither time nor absence nor despair can 
quench ... a love content to thrive upon a lost ribbon, a stray glance, a 
random word.... 

“T first set eyes upon you, Madame, three years ago, and ever since I 
have loved you nobly and ardently as I did that day. Shall I describe the 
gown you wore, shall I cite each article of apparel that I remember? I see 
Your Majesty as clearly now as I did then. You were seated, Spanish- 
fashion, upon square cushions ... you wore a green satin dress stitched 
with silver and gold ... your sleeves hung down caught by diamond 
clasps, over your arms—your beautiful arms!... You wore a close ruff, a 
cap of the same color as your dress, and athwart your cap, a heron’s 
feather.... 

“Ah, Madame, I have but to close my eyes in order to see you just as 
you were then, and to open them again in order to find you as you are 
now, one hundred times more beautiful.” 

“Foolish man!” the Queen murmured, too weak to find fault with a 
lover who had cherished her image so faithfully in his heart. “Do not 
feed the flame of a vain passion with such memories.” 

“By what else shall I live, Madame? What else have I but memories, 
which are my happiness, my treasure and my hope. Each time I have 
beheld Your Majesty, it was as a new diamond which I enclosed in the 
casket of my heart. Here is the fourth jewel Your Majesty has let fall 
from the heights where you dwell and how avidly I gather it! Only four 
times, Madame: the first which I have described ... the second at the 
H6tel de Chevreuse ... the third in the gardens at Amiens—” 

“T beg you, My Lord Duke, never to speak of that evening,” said the 
Queen, blushing. 

“No, Madame, on the contrary, let us speak of it always, for it was the 
most fortunate and radiant evening of my life. How soft the night, 
Madame, do you remember? How mild, how balmy the air and how blue 
the sky, studded with silver stars! That night, Madame, I contrived to be 
alone with you for one instant ... that night you were ready to tell me all 
the loneliness of your life and the sorrows of your heart ... you leaned 
upon my arm, Madame, ay, upon this very arm ... as I bowed my head I 
could feel your hair grazing my cheek, and each time it touched me, I 
trembled like a coward ... You were a queen, my queen, ah! you cannot 


know what divine felicity and what paradisical joy fill one such moment! 
Take my riches, my fortune, take my glory, take all the days I have yet 
to live, I would gladly exchange them for a moment like that moment, a 
night like that night. That night, Madame, I dare swear it! that night 
Your Majesty loved me!” 

“My Lord, the beauty of the gardens ... the spell of the evening ... the 
fascination of your glance—oh! the thousand and one circumstances that 
sometimes unite to destroy a woman!—all these were heavy upon me 
that fatal evening.... But you saw it, My Lord: the Queen come to the aid 
of the faltering woman. At the first word you dared speak, with the first 
word I mustered to answer your temerity, I called for help.” 

“True, Madame, and any love but mine would have perished at this 
ordeal, but mine emerged more ardent, more eternal! You thought to 
escape me by returning to Paris; you believed I would not dare quit the 
treasure over which my master had appointed me to watch. But what 
did all the treasures of the world mean to me, and all the kings of the 
universe? A week later I was back again, Madame. That time you had 
nothing to say to me; I had risked my favor and my life to see you for a 
fleeting second. I did not even touch your hand, and you forgave me, 
seeing me so submissive and repentant.” 

“Yes, but as you well know, My Lord, calumny pounced upon all these 
follies in which I took no part. The King, excited by the Cardinal, made a 
terrible scene; Madame de Vernet was dismissed, Putange was exiled and 
Madame de Chevreuse fell into disgrace. And remember, My Lord, when 
you sought to return as Ambassador to France, His Majesty himself 
opposed it.” 

“That is why France is now about to pay for her King’s refusal with a 
war. Now that I may no longer see you, Madame, I can at least arrange 
to have news of me reach you day by day. What do you suppose lies 
behind my plans for the occupation of the Isle of Ré and for our league 
with the Protestants of La Rochelle? This, no more and no less: the 
pleasure of my seeing you. 

“T cannot hope to fight my way to Paris, sword in hand; I know this all 
too well. But a war, Madame, ends in a peace, a peace requires a 
negotiator, that negotiator might well be myself, Madame. No one would 
then dare to refuse me. So I shall return to Paris, I shall see you again, I 
shall savor a moment of ecstasy! Thousands of men, it is true, will lose 


their lives for my joy, but what matter so but I see Your Majesty again? 
Is this folly, Madame, is it insanity? I dare not say. But tell me, Madame, 
when did ever woman find a lover more deeply in love, when did ever 
queen find a servant more ardent?” 

“My Lord, you call to your defense arguments that accuse you the 
more strongly. These proofs of love that you invoke are almost crimes.” 

“That is because you do not love me, Madame. If you loved me, how 
differently you would feel! If you loved me, oh! if but you loved me, I 
would be too happy, I would perish for very delight.” 

The Queen sighed. 

“Your Majesty mentioned Madame de Chevreuse; alas, she was less 
cruel than you, for Lord Holland loved her and she responded to his 
love.” 

“Madame de Chevreuse was not a queen,” Anne of Austria replied, 
overcome, in spite of herself, by the depths of Buckingham’s love. 

“So you would love me, Madame, were you not queen; ah, tell me that 
you would love me! Let me believe that only the dignity of your rank 
makes you so cruel to me ... let me believe that were you Madame de 
Chevreuse, poor Buckingham might have hoped ... I thank you Madame, 
I thank my beauteous sovereign one hundredfold for her most gracious 
words.” 

“No, My Lord, you misunderstand ... you misconstrue my meaning....” 

“Madame, I find my happiness in illusion and error; I pray you 
mercifully to leave them me. You have told me I was drawn to Paris as 
into a trap, which may cost me my life—” 

“God forbid!” The Queen’s terror revealed her interest in Buckingham 
more clearly than words could do. “My Lord—” 

“Madame, I must tell you that for some time I have felt a strange 


presentiment ...” he smiled, at once melancholy and charming, “Who 
shall say? I may die sooner than I imagine....” 
“But, My Lord—” 


“I do not mention this, Madame, to frighten you. Forget what I 
said ... it was ridiculous ... I take no heed of such dreams ... But your 
words and the hope you have suggested would prove to be a royal wage 
for even my life—” 

“T too feel strange portents; I too dream dreams; I too, queen though I 
be, saw a vision. It was you, My Lord, lying wounded on a couch, your 


blood flowing from your veins.” 

“In my left side ... a knife wound....” 

“Yes, My Lord, but who can have told you of it? It was but a dream 
which I confessed to God alone and in my prayers—” 

“T ask no more so but you tell me that you love me, Madame.” 

SL Baal nee 

“Tf you do not love me, then why does God send the same dreams to 
us? Could we feel the same presentiments in common if our existences 
were not one? You love me, Madam, and you will weep my death.” 

“Ah, God, be merciful to give me strength. I beg Your Grace to go. 
Whether I love you or not is another question, but I implore you, My 
Lord, to depart. I shall not make myself privy to perjury; take pity on me 
and go. If you were struck down here in France and I were held 
responsible for your death, I myself would die of grief. Pray go, 
Monsieur, by your love, pray leave me.” 

“How beautiful Your Majesty is in this supreme moment! How 
fervently your servant Buckingham worships you!” 

“Go, I beg you. You will come back later, as ambassador, as minister, 
surrounded by guards who will defend you and watch over you. Then at 
least I shall have no cause to fear for your days, then I shall delight in 
seeing you.” 

“Shall I believe this?” 

“You must, My Lord—” 

“Madame, let me beg as a token of your indulgence some object which 
comes from you ... something to prove to me that I am not 
dreaming ... something that you have worn on your person ... something 
I may wear in turn ... a ring, a necklace, a chain....” 

“Will you leave if I give what you ask?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“At this very instant?” 

“Ay.” 

“You will quit France? You will return to England?” 

“T swear it.” 

“Wait then, wait, My Lord—” 

The Queen went back to her apartment, returning almost at once with 
a small rosewood coffer, the Royal and Imperial coat-of-arms stamped 
upon it in gold: 


“My Lord, here is a gift by which to remember me.” 

Buckingham took up the casket, fell to one knee ... 

“You promised me to leave,” the Queen reminded him. 

“T shall be true to my word, Madame; your hand and I go.” 

Her eyes closed, the Queen offered him one hand, resting heavily with 
the other upon Dona Estefana, for she felt about to faint Passionately 
Buckingham pressed his lips to the Queen’s fingertips, then rose. 

“If I am still alive within six months,” he vowed, “I shall see Your 
Majesty again though I upset the universe to do so.” Then faithful to his 
promise, he stumbled from the room. 

Madame Bonacieux was awaiting him; with the same caution and the 
same luck they made their way successfully out of the Louvre. 


XIII 
Or Monsieur Bonacieux 


By now the perspicacious reader will have perceived that the author 
seems to have paid but scant attention to one of his characters, despite 
the latter’s precarious plight. What of Monsieur Bonacieux, that worthy 
martyr to the political and amorous intrigues of an age when political 
and amorous intrigues went cheek by jowl? 

The officers who had arrested him led him straight to the 
Bastille ... shuddering with fright, he was marched past a platoon of 
soldiers who were loading their muskets ... then he was taken down a 
subterranean gallery where he met with the bawdiest insults and the 
harshest of physical treatment.... No one could have supposed him to be 
a gentleman; he was therefore handled as the veriest clodhopper. 

After a half-hour or so, a clerk arrived to put an end to his tortures if 
not to his disquiet with orders to lead Monsieur Bonacieux to the Bureau 
of Investigation. Usually prisoners were questioned in their cells, but 
Monsieur Bonacieux’s presence in jail did not warrant such niceties. Two 
guards seized him, trundled him across a court, propelled him down a 
corridor flanked by sentinels, thrust open a door and pushed him into a 
small room to face a table, a chair and a Commissioner. The 
Commissioner was seated on the chair and busy writing at a table. The 
guards led the prisoner to the table, and at a wave of the Commissioner’s 
hand moved out of earshot. The Commissioner continued sedulously to 
examine the papers before him, then suddenly looked up, and Bonacieux 
glimpsed a surly mouth ... a pointed nose ... a pair of yellow protruding 
cheeks ... a pair of tiny eyes, bright and piercing ... a man half-ferret, 
half-fox ... a head emerging atop an exaggerated neck much as a turtle’s 
head emerges from its shell.... 

The Commissioner asked Monsieur Bonacieux his family name, his 
Christian name, his age, his profession and his domicile, to which the 
accused replied: “Joseph-Michel Bonacieux; fifty years old; haberdasher 
(retired); residence, Number 11 Rue des Fossoyeurs.” This settled, there 


was no more questioning; instead, the Commissioner read a long lecture 
on the dangers an obscure bourgeois might incur by interfering with 
public affairs, topping this exordium with a lengthier exposition 
celebrating the deeds and power of His Eminence the Cardinal: “An 
incomparable minister, hum! The conqueror of previous ministries, hum! 
An exemplar of ministers to come, hum! A statesman whose acts no sane 
man, hum! would oppose.” 

Part Two of his speech done, Monsieur le Commissaire fixed his hawk 
eyes on poor Bonacieux, inviting him to ponder upon the extreme 
gravity of his plight. Our haberdasher needed no such invitation, his 
mind was already made up; he swiftly consigned Monsieur de La Porte 
to the Devil for marrying him off to Constance, especially since 
Constance was a servant in the Queen’s Household. At bottom 
Bonacieux’s character was a mixture of profound egoism and sordid 
avarice, flavored with a dash of extreme cowardice; any love he might 
bear his young wife was secondary to selfishness, greed and fear. 
Carefully he thought over what his questioner had said, then replied 
coolly: “Monsieur le Commissaire, I beg you to believe I yield to none in 
admiration for the personality and merit of His Incomparable Eminence 
whom we have the honor to serve.” 

“Tf that is so, why are you in the Bastille?” 

“Why am I here? How am I here? I simply cannot tell you, Monsieur, 
because I do not know myself. But certainly I never caused My Lord 
Cardinal the slightest displeasure—not consciously, at least!” 

“Why do you suppose you stand here accused of high treason?” 

“High treason! High treason! Why do you suppose a wretched 
haberdasher who loathes the Huguenots and abhors the Spaniards stands 
here accused of high treason? Come, Monsieur, think it over. How could 
I possibly be suspected of anything?” 

The Commissioner stared, cleared his throat, and: 

“You have a wife, Monsieur Bonacieux, have you not?” 

“Ay, Monsieur,” the haberdasher acknowledged. (Here’s where my 
troubles begin, he thought to himself.) “I mean I had a wife.” 

“You had a wife? What do you mean? Where is she?” 

“They took her away, Monsieur.” 

“So: ‘they took her away!’ Humph!” (To Bonacieux the ‘Humph’ 
complicated matters all the more.) “So they took her away. Who, 


Monsieur? Do you know who abducted her?” 

“T think so.” 

“Who?” 

“By your leave, Monsieur le Commissaire, I would not dare accuse 
anyone ... I only have suspicions....” 

“Whom do you suspect? Come on, speak out, man!” 

This question put Monsieur Bonacieux in a very tight corner. Should 
he deny or should he confess? Denial would imply that he knew too 
much, confession that he was eager to co-operate; he therefore 
determined to tell everything. Eagerly he said: “I suspect a tall dark 
man ... a distinguished-looking gentleman ... a great lord, I dare 
say ... if | am not in error, it seems to me that he followed us ... my wife 
and me ... several times ... when I waited for her at the Louvre to take 
her home....” 

At this point, Monsieur le Commissaire gave evidence of a certain 
anxiety: “His name?” 

“IT wouldn’t know his name, Monsieur. But if ever I saw him, I could 
spot him out of a thousand.” 

“Out of a thousand, eh?” The Commissioner frowned. “Out of a 
thousand, you say?” 

Bonacieux, with a sense of past blunder and impending ruin, 
mumbled: “What I mean is ... I mean, Monsieur....” 

“You mean that you would recognize him out of a thousand. Very 
well, so much for today. Meanwhile, I shall report that you know who 
abducted your wife.” 

“T didn’t say I knew him. On the contrary....” 

“Prisoner dismissed! Take him away.” 

“Where, Monsieur le Commissaire?” 

“Clap him into a cell!” 

“What sort of cell?” 

“Clap him into the handiest cell you find so but it be secure!” 

The Commissioner’s indifference filled Bonacieux with horror: “Alas, 
alas,” he mused, “misfortune has fallen upon my gray hairs. 
Undoubtedly my wife committed some horrible crime ... I am suspected 
of being her accomplice ... I shall pay for it, all on her account ... she 
has probably confessed I know what all this is about ... I shall suffer 
because woman is a weak vessel ... the Commissioner said ‘the handiest 


cell you can find’... I know: one night, twelve short hours, and then the 
wheel, the gallows ... Ah God, have mercy on my soul!...” 

The guards, hardened by use to the lamentations of prisoners, whisked 
Monsieur Bonacieux off while the Commissioner wrote a summary 
report of the proceedings. 

Though his cell was not too disagreeable, Bonacieux could not sleep a 
wink. All night long he sat rooted to his stool, trembling at the slightest 
rumor; and, when the first rays of daylight crept into his cell, the dawn 
seemed to him dismal and funereal. Suddenly the bolts of his door shot 
back and he gave a terrible start. Yes, now surely they had come to take 
him to the scaffold. When, to his surprise, he saw no executioner but 
instead the Commissioner and the clerk of yesterday’s interview, he was 
ready to embrace them both. 

“This trouble you are in has become ever so much more complicated 
overnight,” the Commissioner informed Bonacieux. “I advise you to tell 
the whole truth. Only full repentance will appease the Cardinal’s anger.” 

“But I am ready to say everything, at least everything that I know. 
Won’t you please question me, Monsieur?” 

“Well, in the first place: where is your wife?” 

“She was abducted.” 

“But at five-thirty yesterday afternoon, thanks to your efforts, she 
escaped.” 

“My wife? Escaped? Poor, poor woman! If she escaped, I swear it is no 
fault of mine!” 

“You visited your neighbor Monsieur d’Artagnan yesterday. You had a 
long conversation with him. What was your business?” 

“Yes, yes, Monsieur le Commissaire, yes, it is true, I confess I acted 
foolishly in visiting Monsieur d’Artagnan.” 

“The purpose of your visit?” 

“T called to beg him to help me find my wife again. I thought I was 
right in looking for her. But apparently I was wrong and I beg your 
pardon most humbly.” 

“How did Monsieur d’Artagnan react to your proposal?” 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan promised to help me. Alas, I soon realized that 
he was betraying me.” 

“You are attempting to obstruct justice, my good man. Do you deny 
that Monsieur d’Artagnan agreed to drive away the police officers? Do 


you deny that he kept your wife in hiding?” 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan abducted my wife! Monsieur le Commissaire, 
what on earth do you mean?” 

“Fortunately Monsieur d’Artagnan is in our hands. We shall at once 
confront you with him.” 

“By my faith, I ask for nothing better,” cried Bonacieux. “I shall not be 
sorry to see the face of somebody I know.” 

“Show Monsieur d’Artagnan in,” the Commissioner ordered. The 
guards admitted Athos. 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said the Commissioner, “will you please state 
what happened between you and Monsieur here?” 

“But Monsieur,” Bonacieux objected, “this is not Monsieur 
d’Artagnan.” 

“What? This is not Monsieur d’Artagnan?” 

“No, not by any manner of means.” 

“Then what is Monsieur’s name?” 

“T cannot tell you, Monsieur le Commissaire. I do not know this 
gentleman.” 

“You do not know him?” 

“No, Monsieur.” 

“You have never seen him?” 

“Yes, I have seen him, but I do not know his name.” 

“Your name, Monsieur,” snapped the Commissioner. “Athos,” the 
musketeer replied. 

“That is not a man’s name,” the wretched interrogator protested, 
losing his head. “Athos is the name of a mountain.” 

“Athos is nevertheless my name.” 

“But you said your name was D’Artagnan?” 

“T said that?” 

“Certainly you did.” 

“No, Monsieur le Commissaire. Somebody asked me was I Monsieur 
d’Artagnan; I said: ‘Do you really think so.’ The guards declared they 
were positive I was D’Artagnan. Who was I to contradict them? After all, 
I might have been wrong about my own identity.” 

“Monsieur, you are insulting the majesty of the law.” 

“In no wise, Monsieur.” 

“You are Monsieur d’Artagnan.” 


“There, you see, once again I hear Iam Monsieur d’Artagnan.” 

“Monsieur le Commissaire,” Bonacieux interrupted, “I can tell you 
there is not the least doubt about the matter. Monsieur d’Artagnan is my 
lodger and, though he does not pay his rent, or rather because he does 
not pay his rent, I most certainly know him. Monsieur d’Artagnan is a 
youth barely nineteen or twenty years old; this gentleman here must be 
at least thirty. Monsieur d’Artagnan serves in the Guards under Monsieur 
des Essarts; this gentleman belongs to Monsieur de Tréville’s Musketeers. 
Just look at his uniform, Monsieur le Commissaire, look at his uniform.” 

“By God, that’s true!” the Commissioner gasped. But before he could 
take action, the door swung open and one of the gatekeepers of the 
Bastille introduced a messenger who handed the Commissioner a letter. 

“Oh, poor woman, poor woman!” sighed the Commissioner, as he 
finished reading the message. 

“What’s that? What did you say? Whom are you talking about? Not 
my wife, I hope.” 

“Precisely: your wife. You’re in plenty of trouble now, believe me!” 

“But look here, Monsieur le Commissaire,” cried the haberdasher, 
overcome, “will you be good enough to tell me how I can get into worse 
trouble because of what my wife may be doing while I languish in 
prison?” 

“It is quite simple. Your wife is carrying out the diabolical plans which 
the pair of you previously agreed upon.” 

“T swear to you, Monsieur le Commissaire, that you are making a most 
tragic mistake. I know nothing about what my wife was supposed to be 
doing, I am completely foreign to what she may have done, and if she 
has made a fool of herself, I renounce her, I abjure her, I curse her.” 

“Come, Monsieur le Commissaire,” said Athos disdainfully, “if I am no 
longer needed here, pray send me somewhere else. I find your Monsieur 
Bonacieux a very tiresome person.” 

“Take the prisoners back to their cells.” The Commissioner included 
Athos and Bonacieux in the same gesture of dismissal. “See that they are 
guarded more closely than ever.” 

“T must observe,” Athos declared with his usual phlegm, “that you are 
interested in Monsieur d’Artagnan, I scarcely see how I can replace him.” 

“Do as I said,” the Commissioner told his guards. “Watch these men 
carefully!” 


Athos shrugged his shoulders and followed the guards silently, but 
Monsieur Bonacieux set up howls of lamentation. Led back to the same 
cell he had occupied the night before, he sat there all day, weeping like 
a real haberdasher. As he himself had said, he was no soldier. In the 
evening, at about nine, just as he was preparing to retire, he heard steps 
echoing ever louder and closer in the corridor. The door of his cell was 
flung open and the guards appeared. Then an officer, close behind the 
guards, commanded: “Follow me!” 

“Follow you?” cried Bonacieux. “Follow you at this hour? Where to? O 
Lord, where to?” 

“Where we are commanded to lead you.” 

“But that is no answer, Monsieur.” 

“Tt is the only answer we can give you.” 

“O God, O God,” cried the wretched haberdasher, “now indeed I am 
lost.” 

Moving like an automaton, he followed the familiar corridor, crossed a 
courtyard, then another large building in front of which stood a carriage, 
flanked by four guards on horseback. 

“Get in,” said the officer, hoisting him on the seat and settling himself 
on Bonacieux’s right. A guard locked the door, and the rolling prison 
moved off, slow as a hearse. Through the padlocked windows, the 
prisoner could see a house here, a pavement there, but, a true Parisian, 
he recognized each street by its stones, signboards and lamp-posts. As 
the carriage approached Saint-Paul, where prisoners from the Bastille 
were usually executed, he all but fainted. Twice he made the sign of the 
Cross, then realized he was spared. The carriage rolled on. 

Further on, a new wave of terror swept over him as the carriage 
passed by the Cimetiére Saint-Jean, the burial place of State criminals. 
But he found consolation in recalling that their heads were usually 
severed from their bodies before interment, whereas his head was still 
on his shoulders. 

Next the carriage moved towards the Place de Gréve; he identified 
their itinerary by the pointed roofwork of the Hétel de Ville. Suddenly 
the carriage whisked under an arcade and Bonacieux knew all was over. 

“Monsieur |’Officier,” he cried, “let me confess my sins.” 

The officer refusing, Bonacieux screamed so shrilly that the other 
threatened: “Shut up, idiot, or Pll clap a gag on you!” 


Bonacieux considered these words minatory yet reassuring. Were he 
destined for execution on the Place de Gréve, no gagging was necessary, 
for the carriage was arriving ... was crossing ... and now had left the 
fatal spot far behind.... 

One more station to his Calvary remained: the Croix-du-Trahoir. This 
time, no doubt remained, for all minor criminals were put to death 
there. What vanity for the haberdasher to flatter himself that he was 
worthy of Saint-Paul or the Place de Gréve! Alas, no: journey’s end was 
surely the Place de la Croix-du-Trahoir! He could not yet distinguish that 
dreadful cross but he could almost feel it advancing to meet him. Twenty 
paces from it, he heard a tumult of voices. The carriage stopped. 

This was more than poor Bonacieux could stand. Crushed by the 
emotions he had undergone, our haberdasher uttered so feeble a moan 
that you would have sworn it was the last sigh of a dying man. 

This time he really fainted. 


XIV 
THe Man or Meunc 


The crowd near the Croix-du-Trahoir was not awaiting a victim; it was 
contemplating a man who had just been hanged. The carriage stopped 
for a moment, then pursued its way along the Rue Saint-Honoré, to turn 
down the Rue des Bons-Enfants, and finally pull up before a low square 
door. Two guards bundled Bonacieux, supported by the officer, down a 
corridor, up a stairway, and suddenly by a wholly mechanical process, 
Bonacieux found himself in an antechamber. 

He walked as a somnambulist, dimly perceiving objects as through a 
mist, apprehending sounds that he could not identify. Had his life 
depended upon it, he could have summoned no gesture of apology, no 
cry for mercy. He occupied a hard wooden bench, a dazed man, his back 
glued to the wall, his arms hanging limply at his sides, in exactly the 
place where the guards had deposited him. 

Presently he looked about him. There seemed to be no sign of 
danger ... he saw no object threatening his life ... he realized that he sat 
on a comfortably upholstered bench ... the walls were lined with 
handsome Cordovan leather ... great red damask curtains, fastened by 
gold clasps, fluttered at the window.... 

Gradually, convinced that his fears were exaggerated, he proceeded to 
wag his head up and down, right and left. As nobody seemed to object to 
this, he gathered sufficient courage to pull back first his right leg, then 
his left; finally, with the help of both hands, he lifted himself from the 
bench and rose to his feet. 

Just then an officer—a man of pleasant mien—opened a door, said a 
few words to somebody within, and turning to the haberdasher: “Are 
you Bonacieux?” 

“Yes, Monsieur |’Officier,” Bonacieux stammered, more dead than 
alive. “At your service, Monsieur.” 

“Step in here, please,” said the officer, effacing himself to allow a 
startled, silent Bonacieux to enter a room where he sensed that he was 
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being expected. It was a large room, set aside from the rest of the 
mansion and richly tapestried; weapons of all kinds adorned the walls; a 
fire burned in the grate though it was but late September. A square table 
stood conspicuously in the middle of the room, covered with books and 
papers, and over them a huge map of the city of La Rochelle. 

A man stood with his back to the fireplace. Of medium size, of proud 
and haughty mien, he had a noble brow, piercing eyes, and a thin face, 
its thinness emphasized by a slight mustache and a short tapering beard. 
Though he was scarcely thirty-six or at most thirty-seven, his hair, 
mustache and beard were turning gray. He wore no sword but otherwise 
he looked every inch a soldier. A patina of dust on his buff boots 
indicated that he had been riding on horseback that day. 

It was Armand-Jean Duplessis, Cardinal de Richelieu. But nothing in 
his appearance suggested the man as he is represented today. Here was 
no broken-down old man, suffering like a martyr, his body bent, his 
voice failing, his frame buried in an armchair as in a tomb, a being still 
alive only by virtue of his genius and standing up to all Europe only by 
virtue of his inflexible will. No, here was the Cardinal as he really looked 
at this period, a gallant and gifted cavalier, already frail, physically, but 
sustained by that moral power which made him one of the most 
extraordinary men who ever lived. Here was the statesman who had 
upheld the Duc de Nevers in his Duchy of Mantua, who had captured 
Nimes, Castres and Uzés, and who, even now, was preparing to drive the 
British from the Isle de Ré and to besiege La Rochelle. 

At first glance nothing in his appearance denoted a prince of the 
Church; only those who knew him could have guessed who he was. 

The unhappy haberdasher stood by the door; the man by the fireplace 
gazed at him piercingly as though to read every circumstance of his past. 
After a moment of silence, he asked: “Is this the man Bonacieux?” 

“Yes, Monseigneur.” 

“Good. Give me those papers, please. Thank you; you may withdraw.” 

The officer picked up a sheaf of papers from the table, handed them to 
the gentleman, bowed low and retired. Bonacieux recognized these 
papers as the record of his examination at the Bastille. From time to 
time, the gentleman by the fireside raised his eyes from the script and 
plunged them, daggerlike, through Bonacieux’s heart. After ten minutes 
of reading and ten seconds of scrutiny the Cardinal must have decided 


that no man with a face like Bonacieux’s could have plotted against the 
State. Still, it might be useful to question him further. 

“You are accused of high treason,” he said slowly. 

“So I have been told, Monseigneur.” Bonacieux was careful to address 
his questioner by the title he had heard the officer use. “But I swear I 
know nothing of all this.” 

“You have plotted with your wife,” the Cardinal repressed a smile, 
“with Madame de Chevreuse and with My Lord Duke of Buckingham.” 

“No, Monseigneur, but I have heard my wife mention those names.” 

“Under what circumstances?” 

“T heard my wife say that the Cardinal de Richelieu lured the Duke of 
Buckingham to Paris in order to ruin both him and the Queen.” 

“Your wife said that?” the Cardinal demanded. 

“Yes, Monseigneur. But I told her she was wrong to talk about such 
things. I said that His Eminence was incapable—” 

“Hold your tongue, fool!” 

“That is exactly what my wife said, Monseigneur.” 

“Do you know who abducted your wife?” 

“No, Monseigneur.” 

“Yet you have suspicions.” 

“Ay, Monseigneur, I had suspicions. But I dismissed them after talking 
with Monsieur le Commissaire.” 

“Your wife escaped. Did you know that?” 

“T learned it in prison, Monseigneur. I was told of it by Monsieur le 
Commissaire, a most kindly and understanding gentleman.” 

Again the Cardinal repressed a smile: 

“Then you are ignorant of what has happened to your wife since her 
flight?” 

“Ay, Monseigneur. Doubtless she returned to the Louvre.” 

“She had not returned by one o’clock this morning.” 

“Ah God! What can have happened to her?” 

“We shall find out, you may be sure. No one can conceal anything 
from the Cardinal. The Cardinal knows everything.” 

“In that case, Monseigneur, do you think the Cardinal would kindly 
tell me what has happened to my wife?” 

“He may and he may not. First, you must confess all you know of your 
wife’s relations with Madame de Chevreuse.” 


“Monseigneur, I know nothing at all. I have never seen Madame de 
Chev—” 

“When you went to call for your wife at the Louvre, did you always 
take her straight home?” 

“Almost never. She always had to do some shopping. I usually left her 
at the draper’s.” 

“What draper’s?” 

“There were two, Monseigneur.” 

“Where did they live?” 

“One in the Rue de Vaugirard, the other in the Rue de La Harpe.” 

“Did you accompany your wife into these houses?” 

“Never, Monseigneur. I used to wait at the door.” 

“What excuse did she give you for going in alone?” 

“She gave me no excuse. She told me to wait and I waited.” 

“What an accommodating husband you are, Monsieur Bonacieux!” 

The haberdasher thrilled as he heard himself addressed by name. 
Things seemed to be going better; perhaps his trouble was clearing up. 

“Would you recognize the doors of these houses?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Where exactly are these drapers’ establishments?” 

“Number 25 Rue de Vaugirard, Number 75 Rue de La Harpe.” 

“Excellent!” the Cardinal commented. Then he took up a silver bell, 
rang it and, addressing an officer who appeared immediately: “Find out 
if Rochefort is here,” he whispered. “If so, send him in at once.” 

“The Comte de Rochefort is here and craves immediate audience with 
Your Eminence.” 

(“Your Eminence,” Bonacieux thought, his eyes agoggle.) Five seconds 
later, the door opened, a person entered— “That’s the man,” Bonacieux 
cried. 

“The man?” 

“That’s the man who abducted my wife.” 

His Eminence again shook the silver bell. The officer reappeared: 
“Hand this fellow over to the guards. I shall want him presently.” 

“No, no, Monseigneur, it is not the man ... I made a mistake ... I was 
thinking of another man who does not look like this gentleman at 
all ... This gentleman here is a respectable man....” 

“Take away this idiot,” the Cardinal said curtly. Once again Bonacieux 


found an officer picking him up bodily and conveying him forcibly to a 
pair of guards. 

The gentleman whose entrance caused Bonacieux’s dismissal watched 
his exit impatiently. As soon as the door closed, he turned to the 
Cardinal: “They saw each other,” he whispered. 

“You mean—?” 

“The Queen ... the Duke....” 

“Where?” asked the Cardinal. 

“At the Louvre.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Certain, Monsieur le Cardinal.” 

“How do you know this?” 

“T heard it from Madame de Lannoy. Your Eminence knows how 
devoted she is to your interests.” 

“Why did she not inform me earlier?” 

“By chance or by intention, Her Majesty made Madame de Surgis sleep 
in her chamber; she kept her at her side all day. Madame de Lannoy was 
denied access—” 

“Well, we have been roundly beaten. The point now is to take 
vengeance.” 

“Your Eminence may count upon my wholehearted efforts....” 

In answer to the Cardinal’s further questions, Rochefort explained 
what had happened. The Queen was with her ladies-in-waiting in her 
bedroom when a servant presented Her Majesty with a handkerchief 
from her laundress, where-upon Her Majesty displayed much concern. In 
spite of the rouge on her cheeks, she turned very pale and asked her 
ladies to await her for ten minutes. She left through the door of her 
alcove. 

“Why didn’t Madame de Lannoy inform you of this at once?” the 
Cardinal interrupted. 

“Madame de Lannoy could not make out what was going on. The 
Queen had told her ladies to wait for her; Madame de Lannoy dared not 
disobey Her Majesty.” 

The Queen, Rochefort reported, was away from her bedchamber for 
three-quarters of an hour; Dona Estefana alone accompanied her. She 
returned, picked up a small rosewood casket stamped with her coat-of- 
arms, and went away again. This time she was not gone long, but she 


returned without the casket. 

“Does Madame de Lannoy know what was in this casket?” 

“The diamond studs His Majesty gave the Queen.” 

“And Her Majesty returned without the casket?” 

“Yes, Your Eminence.” 

“Madame de Lannoy thinks Her Majesty gave it to Buckingham.” 

“She is certain of it.” 

“How can she be certain?” 

“During the course of the day, Madame de Lannoy, as Lady of the 
Queen’s Wardrobe, looked for this casket, seemed worried not to find it 
and finally asked the Queen about it—” 

“And the Queen—?” 

“The Queen blushed. She explained embarrassedly that, having broken 
one of the studs the day before, she had sent it to her goldsmith to be 
repaired.” 

“We must immediately find out from the goldsmith if this is true or 
not.” 

“Send to the jeweler’s at once to find out if the repairs were made.” 

“T have already done so, Your Eminence.” 

“And the goldsmith—?” 

“... knows absolutely nothing about the matter.” 

“Good, good, Rochefort, all is not lost! Perhaps, indeed, everything is 
for the best.” 

“Indeed I have no doubt that Your Eminence’s genius—” 

“... will yet repair the blunders of his agent! Is that what you mean?” 

“That is precisely what I would have said had Your Eminence let me 
finish my sentence.” 

“Meanwhile, do you know where the Duchesse de Chevreuse and the 
Duke of Buckingham are hiding?” 

“No, Monseigneur. My agents could discover nothing positive on that 
score.” 

“T happen to know.” 

“You, Monseigneur?” 

“Yes. Or at least I have shrewd suspicions. One stayed at 25 Rue de 
Vaugirard, the other at 75 Rue de La Harpe.” 

“Does Your Eminence wish me to have them arrested?” 

“Too late. Both will have fled by now.” 


“We should at least make sure of this.” 

“Well, take ten of my guardsmen and search both houses thoroughly.” 

“T shall go instantly, Monseigneur.” 

Left alone, the Cardinal reflected for an instant, then rang the bell a 
third time. The same officer reappeared. 

“Bring the prisoner in again,” the Cardinal ordered. 

Monsieur Bonacieux was introduced afresh and, at a sign from the 
Cardinal, the officer withdrew. 

“You have deceived me,” the Cardinal said sternly. 

“T? I deceive Your Eminence!” 

“When your wife went to the Rue de Vaugirard and the Rue de La 
Harpe, she was not calling on drapers.” 

“What was she up to then, dear God?” 

“She was visiting the Duchesse de Chevreuse and the Duke of 
Buckingham.” 

“Yes,” cried Bonacieux, recalling what he could of these errands. 
“Your Eminence is right. Several times I told my wife it was surprising to 
find drapers living in such houses, without signs at the door. But she 
always laughed at me. Ah, Monseigneur,” the haberdasher threw himself 
at the statesman’s feet, “how truly you are the great Cardinal, the man of 
genius whom all the world reveres.” 

Petty as was his triumph over so base a creature as Bonacieux, His 
Eminence nevertheless savored it gratefully for a moment. Then, almost 
immediately, inspired anew, he smiled ever so fleetingly and offered the 
haberdasher his hand. 

“Come, rise, friend, you are a worthy man.” 

“The Cardinal has touched my hand! I have touched the hand of the 
great man! The great man has called me his friend.” 

“Yes, my friend, yes,” said the Cardinal with that paternal tone which 
he could assume on occasion, but which did not deceive those who knew 
him, “as you have been unjustly suspected, you shall be rewarded. Here, 
take this purse; it has one hundred pistoles in it. And pardon me for 
misjudging you.” 

“T pardon you, Monseigneur!” Bonacieux hesitated to take the purse, 
fearing that the Cardinal was jesting. “But Your Eminence is free to 
arrest me, to have me tortured, even to have me hanged; you are the 
master and I can have nothing to say. I pardon you, Monseigneur. You 


cannot mean that!” 

“My dear Monsieur Bonacieux, you are acting most generously and I 
thank you. Take this purse and let there be no hard feelings between us.” 

“Hard feelings? No, Monseigneur, I am delighted—” 

“Adieu, then. Or rather au revoir, for I hope that we shall meet again.” 

“Whenever Monseigneur wishes. I am always at Your Eminence’s 
orders.” 

“We shall meet again often, you may be sure. I have enjoyed our 
conversation very much.” 

“Oh, Monseigneur!” 

“Au revoir, Monsieur Bonacieux.” The Cardinal motioned him out. “Au 
revoir.” 

Bonacieux bowed to the very ground and retreated, bowing. When he 
reached the antechamber, the Cardinal heard him shouting at the top of 
his lungs: “Vive Monseigneur! Long live His Eminence! Hurrah for the 
Cardinal!” 

This vociferous manifestation of the haberdasher’s enthusiasm brought 
another fleeting smile to the Cardinal’s lips. As the cheers faded into the 
distance: “Good!” said His Eminence. “There goes a man who would give 
his life for me.” 

Then he returned to the map of La Rochelle on his table and, having 
examined it minutely, picked up a pencil and traced the line along 
which, eighteen months later, the famous dyke was to block the port of 
the beleaguered city. Rochefort entered. Though lost in the most vital 
and detailed planning, the Cardinal nevertheless looked up and rose 
eagerly. 

“Well?” 

“Well, Your Eminence, a young woman of some twenty-six years of 
age stayed in the Rue de Vaugirard; a man of about forty in the Rue de 
La Harpe. The lady spent four days here, the gentleman five; she left last 
night, he this morning.” 

“Tt was our friends, of course!” The Cardinal glanced at the clock. “Too 
late now to catch them: Madame de Chevreuse is at Tours, Buckingham 
at Boulogne. We shall have to settle all this in London.” 

“What are Your Eminence’s orders?” 

“The strictest silence about what has happened ... let the Queen 
believe herself perfectly secure, she must not dream we know her 


secret ... she must be made to believe we are following up some other 
plot.... send for the Keeper of the Seals.” 

“What has Your Eminence done with that fellow—” 

“What fellow?” 

“The haberdasher Bonacieux.” 

“All that could be done with such a man. From now on he will spy on 
his wife night and day.” 

The Comte de Rochefort bowed deeply. Here was a master of intrigue 
making of a conventional salutation a tribute to genius. 

Richelieu sat down, penned a letter, stamped it with his private seal, 
and rang the bell. The orderly officer entered for the fourth time. 

“Send for Vitray,” the Cardinal ordered. “Tell him he is to go on a 
journey.” 

An instant later, Vitray, booted and spurred, stood before the Cardinal. 

“Vitray,” said His Eminence, “you are to leave immediately for 
London. You must not stop a moment on the way. You will deliver this 
letter to Milady. Here is an order for two hundred pistoles; call on my 
treasurer and get the money. You shall have as much again if you return 
within six days, your mission accomplished.” 

The messenger bowed, took the letter and the order, and retired 
without a word. 

The letter read: 


Milady 


You are instructed to go to the first ball or public ceremony that His Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham may attend. He will wear on his doublet twelve diamond studs; you will 


approach him and cut off two of them. 


You are to inform me as soon as you have these studs in your possession. 


XV 
MEeEn oF Law AND MEN oF THE SworD 


Next day Athos being still absent, D’Artagnan and Porthos reported his 
disappearance to Monsieur de Tréville. As for Aramis, he had obtained a 
leave of absence for four days; it was believed he had gone to Rouen on 
family affairs. 

Now Monsieur de Tréville was father and friend to his soldiers, the 
humblest and most obscure of them, in musketeer uniform, was as 
certain of his help and support as he could be of a brother’s. 

Accordingly Monsieur de Tréville repaired instantly to the bureau of 
the Lieutenant Provost, the highest police magistrate; the officer in 
command of the Croix Rouge district was summoned and some time 
later reported that Athos was in custody at the Fort L’Evéque prison. He 
had gone through the same questionings and investigations as Bonacieux 
had gone through and had been brought face to face with the 
haberdasher. He had refused to speak up because he wished to allow 
D’Artagnan the time necessary to carry out his plans. This interval 
assured, Athos boldly declared his own name, expressing some surprise 
that his identity had been confounded with that of D’Artagnan. He added 
that he knew neither Monsieur nor Madame Bonacieux ... that he had 
never spoken to either ... that he was involved in these idle proceedings 
only because he had called on his friend Monsieur d’Artagnan at ten 
o'clock ... that he had previously dined at Monsieur de Tréville’s until 
shortly before ten ... and that several gentlemen of rank, including the 
Duc de La Trémouille, could testify to that effect.... 

Now men of the long robe are at all times eager to be revenged upon 
men of the long sword; but the firm and direct statement Athos 
presented took the magistrate somewhat aback and the names of 
Monsieur de Tréville and the Duc de La Trémouille were indeed 
impressive. 

Athos was then sent to the Cardinal but unfortunately the Cardinal 
was closeted with the King at the Louvre. At precisely that time, 


Monsieur de Tréville, having left first the Lieutenant Provost, then the 
Governor of the Fort l’Evéque prison, arrived to call upon the King. As 
Captain of Musketeers, Monsieur de Tréville had privileges of access to 
the royal presence at all times. 

It was common gossip that the King was violently prejudiced against 
the Queen. The Cardinal, who in matters of intrigue, was infinitely more 
wary of women than of men, made a point of encouraging his master’s 
prejudices. Among these, one of the chief irritants was the friendship 
Anne of Austria entertained for Madame de Chevreuse. Between them 
these two women occasioned His Majesty more anxiety than the wars 
with Spain, the quarrel with England and the troublous state of his 
country’s finances. He was firmly convinced that Madame de Chevreuse 
served the Queen not only in her political activity but—more torturous 
still!—in her amorous intrigues. 

The mere mention of Madame de Chevreuse’s name infuriated the 
King. Had she not been exiled to Tours, was she not supposed to be in 
that city? How then dared she come to Paris and stay there five days as 
if there were no police in the capital? And here was the Cardinal 
reporting these facts quite blandly. The King flew into a towering rage. 

Capricious and unfaithful as he was, His Majesty nevertheless prided 
himself on the epithets of Louis the Just and Louis the Chaste, a crochet 
which history will find it difficult to explain to posterity save by deeds 
and facts that fly in the face of logic. 

For the King it was offensive enough to learn that Madame de 
Chevreuse had come to Paris. But he was angry beyond belief when he 
heard that the Queen had renewed relations with her by 
correspondence ... that the two women had formed what was then 
mysteriously called a cabal ... that he, the Cardinal himself, on the point 
of unraveling the most mysterious details of this intrigue, was suddenly 
foiled ... that the Cardinal, in possession of all necessary proof, was 
about to arrest, in flagrante delicto, the Queen’s emissary to the banished 
Madame de Chevreuse ... that at this moment a musketeer had dared 
interrupt the course of justice in the most violent fashion ... and that this 
same musketeer had fallen, sword in hand, upon honest men of the law 
who were investigating the affair in the line of duty.... 

Losing all self-control, Louis XIII started toward the Queen’s 
apartment, his features set in that mute, pale indignation which when it 


broke out drove this monarch to commit the most pitiless cruelties. And 
yet, so far, the Cardinal had not breathed a word about My Lord Duke of 
Buckingham. 

At exactly this point Monsieur de Tréville entered, cool, polite and 
impeccably clad. Realizing from the Cardinal’s presence and the King’s 
sullen rage what had occurred, Monsieur de Tréville felt very much as 
Samson must have felt among the Philistines. Louis XIII had his hand on 
the doorknob when Monsieur de Tréville entered. The King swung 
round: 

“Your arrival is timely, Monsieur,” he said testily, for when he lost his 
temper he was incapable of dissembling. “I have just learned some pretty 
things about your musketeers.” 

“Sire,” Tréville countered phlegmatically, “I have some pretty things 
to tell Your Majesty about his men of law.” 

“Pray explain,” the King commanded haughtily. 

“T have the honor to inform your Majesty,” Monsieur de Tréville 
continued coolly as ever, “that a party of commissioners, investigators 
and policemen—excellent folk, I have no doubt, but apparently rabid 
enemies of all who wear the King’s uniform—took it upon themselves to 
enter the house of one of my musketeers. They dared arrest him without 
warrant, led him away through the streets and tossed him into the prison 
of Fort L’Evéque. I say without warrant, Sire, because they refused to 
show me any order; and when I say one of my musketeers, I should more 
properly say one of your musketeers. I hasten to add that the soldier in 
question is a man of irreproachable conduct and of almost illustrious 
repute. Undoubtedly Your Majesty recalls him favorably; his name is 
Athos.” 

“Athos?” the King mechanically repeated. “Yes, as a matter of fact I do 
know that name.” 

“If Your Majesty recalls,” Monsieur de Tréville insisted, “Monsieur 
Athos is the musketeer who, in the untoward duel you know of, had the 
misfortune to wound Monsieur de Cahusac so grievously.” Tréville 
paused a moment to make his point, then, turning to the Cardinal: “By 
the way, Monsieur le Cardinal, I trust Monsieur de Cahusac has 
recovered.” 

“Quite, thank you,” the Cardinal replied, biting his lips. 

“May it please Your Majesty, here are the facts. Monsieur Athos had 


gone to call upon one of his friends who was out. The friend is a young 
man from Béarn, a cadet in Your Majesty’s Guards; Monsieur des Essarts 
is his commanding officer. Athos had barely made himself comfortable 
at his friend’s and taken up a book while awaiting his friend’s return 
when a motley crew of bailiffs and soldiers laid siege to the house, broke 
down several doors—” 

(The Cardinal made a sign to the King, as if to say: “That was on 
account of the matter I just mentioned.”) 

“We know all about that!” the King retorted. “It was all done in our 
service.” 

“Then it was also in Your Majesty’s service that one of my musketeers, 
an innocent man, was seized, hemmed in between two guards like a 
malefactor and, gallant gentleman though he is, was paraded through 
the streets to serve as the laughing stock of an insolent rabble? This 
gentleman, I may add,” Monsieur de Tréville’s voice rose ever so slightly, 
“this gentleman,” he emphasized, “has shed his blood at least a dozen 
times on behalf of Your Majesty and he is ready to do so again.” 

“Indeed?” The King seemed somewhat shaken. “Is that what actually 
happened?” 

“Monsieur de Tréville has failed to mention an important fact, Sire,” 
the Cardinal commented drily. “One hour previously this innocent 
musketeer and paragon of gallantry, his sword in hand, struck down four 
commissioners who had been sent personally by myself to inquire into a 
matter of the highest importance.” 

“TI defy Your Eminence to prove that!” cried Monsieur de Tréville with 
typically Gascon frankness and soldierly bluntness. “Exactly one hour 
previously, Monsieur Athos—who, I may say confidentially, is a man of 
lofty rank—had just finished doing me the honor of dining at my board 
and was conversing in my drawing room with the Duc de La Trémouille, 
the Comte de Chalus and myself.” 

The King glanced quizzically at the Cardinal. 

“Official reports do not lie,” the Cardinal said meaningfully in reply to 
the King’s mute query. “The officers of the law who were molested drew 
up this official record which I have the honor to bring to Your Majesty’s 
attention.” 

Tréville broke in: “Is the written testimony of a man of law to be 
compared to the word of honor of a soldier?” 


“Come, come, Tréville, hush!” 

But Tréville persisted: 

“If His Eminence entertains the slightest suspicion against one of my 
musketeers, the justice of Monsieur le Cardinal is famed enough for me 
to demand an inquiry of my own.” 

“If Iam not mistaken,” the Cardinal observed impassively, “a Béarnais, 
a friend of this musketeer’s, lives in the house which my police raided.” 

“Your Eminence means Monsieur d’Artagnan?” 

“T mean a young man you have taken under your wing, Monsieur.” 

“Yes, D’Artagnan, Your Eminence, precisely.” 

“Do you not suspect this young man of giving bad counsel to—” 

“To Monsieur Athos, a man double his age?” Monsieur de Tréville 
asked wonderingly; and, before the Cardinal could reply, “No, 
Monseigneur, I do not suspect anything of the kind. Besides, Monsieur 
d’Artagnan also spent the evening with me.” 

“Well, well!” the Cardinal exclaimed. “Everybody seems to have spent 
the evening with you.” 

“Does His Eminence venture to doubt my word?” Tréville asked hotly. 

“Heaven forbid!” the Cardinal said piously. “But tell me, at what time 
was he at your house?” 

“T can tell Your Eminence that quite positively. Just as he arrived I 
happened to notice that it was half-past eight by the clock though I had 
thought it was later.” 

“And at what time did he leave your house?” 

“At ten-thirty—an hour after the event.” 

The Cardinal, who did not for a moment question Tréville’s integrity, 
felt victory slipping through his fingers. Here was a mystery he must 
solve. “After all, Monsieur,” he went on, “Athos was certainly picked up 
at the house in the Rue des Fossoyeurs.” 

“Is one friend forbidden to visit another? Is a musketeer in my 
company forbidden to fraternize with a guardsman in Monsieur des 
Essart’s?” 

“Yes, when they meet in a house that is suspect.” 

“Quite so, Tréville,” the King remarked. “The house is under suspicion. 
Perhaps you did not know it?” 

“Indeed, Sire, I did not. Of course some part of the house may bear 
investigation but not Monsieur d’Artagnan’s apartment. That, I can 


swear to! If I can believe what the young man says, Sire—and I do— 
Your Majesty has no more devoted servant and the Cardinal no more 
profound admirer.” 

The King turned toward His Eminence and, with a suggestion of 
malice: 

“Surely this must be the youth who wounded De Jussac in that 
unfortunate encounter near the convent of the Carmelites?” 

The Cardinal blushed. 

“Yes, Sire,” Tréville put in quickly. “And he wounded Bernajoux the 
day after. Your Majesty has an excellent memory!” 

“Come, what shall we decide?” the King asked His Eminence. 

“That concerns Your Majesty more than myself,” the Cardinal replied. 
“T maintain that he is guilty.” 

“And I deny it!” Tréville retorted. “But His Majesty has judges and 
those judges will decide.” 

“Agreed!” said the King. “Let us refer the matter to the judges. It is 
their business to judge and judge they shall!” 

“And yet,” Tréville commented. “In these sorry times, it seems a pity 
that the noblest of men must be subjected to obloquy and persecution. 

“The Army will resent it, I am sure; are your soldiers varlets that the 
police may molest them for alleged misdemeanors?” 

These words were deliberately insolent; Tréville hoped for an 
explosion. Does not a mine sprung burst afire and does not fire shed 
considerable light? 

“Misdemeanors!” The King scowled. “Misdemeanors indeed! And what 
do you know about them, Monsieur? Stick to your musketeers and do not 
annoy us with such statements. To hear you speak, if by ill luck some 
musketeer should happen to be arrested, all France is in danger. Good 
heavens! What a pother about one musketeer! By God, I shall arrest ten 
of them, fifty, a hundred, the whole company without tolerating a 
whisper of comment.” 

“So long as the musketeers are victims of your suspicion, Sire, the 
musketeers are guilty. Therefore, as Your Majesty sees, I am prepared to 
surrender my sword. Having accused my musketeers, the Cardinal will, I 
am sure, proceed to accuse me. Accordingly I prefer to constitute myself 
a prisoner with Monsieur Athos, who is already under arrest and with 
Monsieur d’Artagnan who doubtless soon will be.” 


“You Gascon firebrand, will you have done?” said the King. 

“Sire,” Tréville replied evenly, “pray order my musketeer to be 
returned to me or else to be tried by process of law.” 

“He shall be tried,” said the Cardinal. 

“So much the better then. I shall request His Majesty to allow me to 
plead in his behalf.” 

The King, fearing a public scandal, suggested: 

“If His Eminence had not certain personal motives ...?” 

“Excuse me, Sire,” the Cardinal interrupted, forestalling what he knew 
the King was about to say. “The moment Your Majesty considers me 
prejudiced, I beg to withdraw.” 

“Come now, Tréville,” the King urged, “will you swear by my father 
that Monsieur Athos was at your house during the event and that he had 
no hand in it?” 

“By your glorious father and by yourself whom I love and revere 
above all else in the world, I swear it!” 

“Pray reflect, Sire,” the Cardinal coaxed, “if we release the prisoner, 
we shall never discover the truth.” 

“Monsieur Athos will be at hand,” Tréville retorted, “ready to testify 
whenever the gownsmen care to question him. He will not desert, 
Monsieur le Cardinal, rest assured of that. I will be personally 
answerable for him.” 

“Of course he will not desert,” the King agreed, “and he can always be 
found, just as Monsieur de Tréville has said. Moreover—” here the King 
lowered his voice and glanced beseechingly at His Eminence, “let us give 
them apparent security. It is good policy to do so.” 

This policy of Louis XIII made Richelieu smile. 

“Order it as you will, Sire; you possess the right of pardon.” 

“The right of pardon is applicable only to the guilty,” Tréville 
demurred, eager to have the last word, “and my musketeer is innocent. 
It is not an act of mercy you are about to perform, Sire, but an act of 
justice.” 

“He is now at Fort L’Evéque?” 

“Yes, Sire, held incommunicado, in solitary confinement, like the 
lowest of criminals.” 

“The devil, the devil!” murmured the King. “What must we do?” 

“Sign the order for his release, Sire. That will be the end of it,” the 


Cardinal proposed. “I believe with Your Majesty that Monsieur de 
Tréville’s guarantee is more than sufficient.” 

Tréville bowed respectfully, with a joy not unmixed with fear; he 
would have preferred stubborn resistance on the part of the Cardinal to 
this sudden compliance. The King signed the order for release; Tréville 
accepted it with alacrity. Just as he was leaving, the Cardinal gave him a 
friendly smile and said to the King: 

“A perfect harmony reigns between the Commanding Officer of Your 
Musketeers, Sire, and his soldiers. That is really very profitable for the 
service and reflects honor upon all concerned.” 

Monsieur de Tréville was not fooled by these honeyed words. The 
Cardinal would play him some nasty trick or other, and in short order. 
Who had ever outwitted the Cardinal with impunity? The Captain of 
Musketeers realized he must make haste, too, for the King might change 
his mind at any moment. After all it was harder to send a man back to 
the Bastille or to Fort L’Evéque once he had been released than to detain 
a man already behind bars. 

When, after a triumphant entry into Fort L’Evéque, he liberated Athos 
he found that the musketeer’s quiet indifference had not forsaken him. 

Later as soon as Athos met D’Artagnan: “You have had a narrow 
escape,” he told him. “You bested De Jussac; I have just paid the price 
for your gallantry. But your account with Bernajoux remains to be 
settled and I advise you to be careful.” 

Indeed, Monsieur de Tréville had good reason to mistrust the Cardinal 
and to sense that all was not finished yet. Scarcely had the Captain of 
Musketeers closed the door behind him than His Eminence said to the 
King: 

“Now that we are alone again, Sire, let us converse seriously, if it 
please Your Majesty.” He paused a moment, then added significantly: 
“Sire, Buckingham has been in Paris five days; he left Paris this 
morning.” 
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To describe the impression these few words made upon Louis XIII is 
impossible. The King flushed, then paled; the Cardinal knew at once that 
his cause had recovered all the ground it had lost. 

“My Lord Buckingham in Paris! What brought him here?” 

“Doubtless he came to plot with Your Majesty’s Huguenots and 
Spanish enemies.” 

“No, pardieu, no! He came to plot against my honor with Madame de 
Chevreuse, Madame de Longueville and the Condés.” 

“Surely not, Sire. Her Majesty is far too discreet to risk such a scandal. 
And she loves Your Majesty too dearly.” 

“Woman is a weak vessel, Monsieur le Cardinal. As for her loving me 
much, I have my own opinion on that score.” 

“Nevertheless, Sire, I still maintain that the Duke of Buckingham came 
to Paris on a political errand.” 

“And I, Monsieur le Cardinal, insist that he came for other reasons. If 
the Queen is guilty, she shall rue it.” 

“As a matter of fact,” the Cardinal continued, “much as I hate to dwell 
upon such a betrayal, Your Majesty does remind me of an important 
point. In accordance with Your Majesty’s orders, I have questioned 
Madame de Lannoy several times. This morning she told me that two 
nights ago the Queen had sat up till a very late hour, that the following 
morning she had wept a great deal, and that she had spent most of that 
day writing.” 

“Ah, she has been writing to him,” the King said angrily. “Monsieur le 
Cardinal,” he added, “I must have the papers of the Queen!” 

“But how can we seize them, Sire? Obviously neither Your Majesty nor 
I can undertake to do so.” 


“How did we go about it in the case of the wife of the Maréchal 
d’Ancre?” cried the King, now in a towering rage. “Eight years ago, I 
recall, she plotted against the State. Well, we searched her apartment 
first, then we searched her person, and we found enough to send her to 
the stake as a witch.” 

“Madame la Maréchale d’Ancre was but a florentine adventuress, Sire, 
that is all; whereas the august spouse of Your Majesty is Anne of Austria, 
Queen of France, one of the mightiest princesses on earth.” 

“She is all the more guilty for that very reason, Monseigneur; the more 
she has forgotten the exalted position she occupies, the lower she has 
fallen. Besides I have long since decided to put an end to all these petty 
political and amorous intrigues. There is a certain La Porte in her 
household, is there not?” 

“Ay, Your Majesty, I confess I believe him to be the mainspring of all 
this business.” 

“Then you agree with me that the Queen is betraying me?” 

“T repeat, Sire, I believe that the Queen is plotting against the power of 
her King, but I do not say she is plotting against his honor.” 

“And I tell you she is guilty on both counts. Her Majesty does not love 
me, she loves another, she loves the infamous Buckingham! Why did you 
not have him arrested while he was in Paris?” 

“Arrest the Duke of Buckingham? Arrest the Prime Minister of King 
Charles the first? How can you think of it, Sire? What a scandal! Then, 
suppose Your Majesty’s suspicions proved justified—and I continue to 
doubt it—what a terrible mess, what a desperate scandal!” 

“But since he behaved like a vagabond and a thief, you should have 
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Louis XIII stopped, frightened at what he was about to say; Richelieu, 
craning his neck, waited in vain for the word which had died on the 
monarch’s lips. 

“T should have—?” 

“Nothing, nothing!” said the King. “But all the while he was in Paris, 
you kept your eye on him?” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“Where did he lodge?” 

“Number 75 Rue de La Harpe.” 

“Where is that?” 


“Near the Luxembourg Palace.” 

“You are sure he did not meet the Queen?” 

“T believe the Queen too loyal to you to have done so.” 

“But they corresponded. It was to him the Queen wrote all day 
yesterday. Monsieur le Cardinal, I must have those letters.” 

“But Sire—” 

“Monsieur le Cardinal, I must have them at all costs.” 

“T beg Your Majesty to observe—” 

“Are you too betraying me, Monseigneur? Why do you constantly 
oppose my will? Are you too in league with the Spaniards and the 
English, with Madame de Chevreuse and with the Queen?” 

“Sire,” the Cardinal sighed, “I believed I had proved myself above 
suspicion.” 

“Monsieur le Cardinal, you heard me: I will have those letters.” 

“There is but one way—.” 

“What is that?” 

“Monsieur Séguier, Keeper of the Seals, might be entrusted with this 
task; it rests entirely within the competence of his post.” 

“Let him be sent for instantly.” 

“He is probably waiting for me now. We had an engagement this 
evening, when Your Majesty summoned me, I left word for him to await 
my return.” 

“Let him be sent for instantly.” 

“Your Majesty’s orders shall be executed, but—” 

“But what?” 

“But the Queen may perhaps refuse to obey.” 

“To obey my orders?” 

“Yes, if she does not know these orders come from the King.” 

“Well then, to dispel any doubts she might have on that matter, I shall 
go tell her myself.” 

“IT beg you to remember, Sire, that I have done everything in my 
power to prevent a misunderstanding between Her Majesty and 
yourself.” 

“Yes, Monseigneur, I know you are very indulgent—perhaps too 
indulgent—where the Queen is concerned. In fact, I warn you, we shall 
have cause to take up that matter presently.” 

“Whenever it shall please Your Majesty. Meanwhile I shall always 


remain happy, nay proud, Sire, to assure perfect harmony between my 
royal masters.” 

“Good, Monsieur le Cardinal, good. Now, pray send for the Keeper of 
the Seals; I go to call upon the Queen.” 

With which the King departed. 

The Queen was surrounded by her ladies-in-waiting, Madame de 
Guitaut, Madame de Sablé, Madame de Montbazon and Madame de 
Guéménée. In one corner sat the Spanish Lady of the Bedchamber, Dona 
Estefana, who had followed the Queen from Madrid. Madame de 
Guéménée was reading aloud and everyone was listening attentively 
save the Queen, who, on the contrary, had suggested this reading. While 
pretending to listen, Her Majesty pursued the thread of her own 
thoughts. 

These thoughts, though intent upon love, were tinged with 
melancholy. The Queen was recalling how she was deprived of her 
husband’s confidence ... how relentlessly the Cardinal’s hatred dogged 
her footsteps ... how Richelieu had never forgiven her for repulsing a 
more tender sentiment on his part ... how the Queen Mother, Marie de 
Medici, had once granted Richelieu the favors Anne now refused ... how 
Richelieu’s rancor had pursued the Queen Mother for years after the 
liaison was over ... how Anne herself had seen her most devoted 
followers, her most intimate confidants and her most cherished favorites 
struck down on every side.... Truly, she was like those unfortunates who 
are damned with a fatal gift ... she brought ruin to everything she 
touched ... her very friendship was a fated signal for the persecution of 
those she befriended ... Madame de Chevreuse and Madame de Vernet in 
exile ... and now La Porte himself did not conceal from her that he 
expected to be arrested at any moment.... 

The Queen was plunged in the darkest of these reflections when the 
door suddenly opened and the King loomed before her. 

Madame de Guéménée stopped dead in the middle of a sentence and 
dropped the book on her lap. The ladies all rose. A deep silence ensued. 

As for the King, he strode rudely past the ladies and stopped squarely 
in front of the Queen. 

“Madame,” he said hoarsely, “you are about to receive a visit from the 
Chancellor who will communicate to you certain matters with which I 
have charged him.” 


The unhappy Queen, ceaselessly threatened with divorce, exile and 
even trial at law, paled under her rouge and automatically inquired: 

“But why this visit, Sire? What can the Chancellor tell me that Your 
Majesty cannot himself tell me?” 

For all answer, the King turned on his heel just as the Captain of the 
Guards, Monsieur de Guitant, announced the Chancellor. By the time 
Monsieur Séguier, Chancellor and Keeper of the Seals, appeared, the 
King had vanished through another door. Séguier entered, half smiling, 
half blushing. 

Séguier was by nature the drollest of men. He owed his success to the 
fact that Des Roches Le Masle, a canon of Notre Dame, who had once 
served the Cardinal, had referred him to Richelieu as a completely 
reliable man. The Cardinal trusted him and found no cause to regret it. 

Séguier was the subject of numerous anecdotes not the least of which 
is the following. 

After a stormy youth, he retired to a monastery to expiate, for a while 
at least, the follies of his adolescence. But on entering this holy place, 
the penitent could not shut the door behind him fast enough to prevent 
his besetting temptations from following him in. Relentlessly they 
obsessed him. When he confessed this to the Superior, the latter, seeking 
to protect him as much as possible, recommended that to exorcise the 
demon of temptation, Séguier resort to the bellrope, pulling it with all 
his might. At the tell-tale clangor, his fellow-monks would know that 
one of their brothers was being beleaguered by Satan; and the entire 
community would forthwith take to their prayers. 

To the future Chancellor and Keeper of the Seals, this advice seemed 
eminently sound. He fell heartily to work exorcising the Evil Spirit by 
dint of the long, frequent and effortful prayers of his fellows. But Satan 
was not to be so readily dislodged from a bastion so comfortable, 
familiar and stalwart. Accordingly, fast as the monks increased their 
supplications, Satan redoubled his temptations so that the bell clanged 
full-peal day and night. 

So extreme was the penitent’s desire for mortification that presently 
the monks no longer had a moment’s respite. Day and night they did 
nothing but walk upstairs and down to chapel. Their ordinary duties 
called for matins at midnight, for lauds at sunrise, for prime at six, terce at 
nine, sext at noon, none at three, vespers at sunset and compline at nine. 


Now over and above these prayers they were forced to leap up from 
their bedside, or forsake their work, or forfeit their recreation at any 
moment and prostrate themselves, night and day, in cell, shop or garden. 

Whether Satan abandoned the struggle or the monks grew weary of it 
remains unknown. But within three arduous months Séguier reappeared 
in the world with the reputation of having been possessed of the Devil 
more thoroughly than any man on record. 

Forsaking monastic life, Séguier took to the law ... was promoted 
President of the High Court in his uncle’s stead ... embraced the 
Cardinalist Party, which showed no little wisdom on his part ... became 
Chancellor ... served His Eminence with zeal in the latter’s successive 
hatred of Marie de Medici and Anne of Austria ... prompted the judges 
in the Chalais affair ... encouraged the activities of Monsieur de 
Laffemas ... and finally invested with the Cardinal’s complete confidence 
—so richly earned—he attained the singular commission he was now 
about to execute.... 

As Séguier entered the Queen was still standing as etiquette demanded 
until the King had left. The moment he entered she sat down and 
motioned to her ladies to be seated again on cushions and taborets. In a 
tone of extreme hauteur she demanded: 

“Monsieur, what do you wish? Pray what brings you here?” 

“Madame, I am here in the name of the King. My purpose, in all honor 
and with all respect due to Your Majesty, is to make a thorough 
examination of Your Majesty’s papers.” 

“What, Monsieur? A search? A search of my papers? This is an 
outrage!” 

“I most humbly implore Your Majesty’s pardon. In this instance I am 
but the instrument of the King. His Majesty has just left you, having 
himself prepared you for my visit.” 

“So, Monsieur, I am a criminal, it seems? Very well, then; pray search 
my effects. Estefana, give Monsieur the keys to my drawers and my 
desk.” 

For form’s sake the Chancellor inspected these, but the Queen would 
not have entrusted so important a letter to drawer or desk. Having 
opened, closed and re-opened a variety of drawers and rummaged 
through a congeries of pigeonholes, he must now perforce bring matters 
to a head. For all his hesitation, it was his duty now to search the person 


of the Queen herself. He therefore stepped forward and with the most 
embarrassed and perplexed air imaginable, ventured: 

“Now, Madame, I have come to the principal and most delicate point 
of my investigation.” 

Either the Queen did not understand or preferred not to. She looked at 
Monsieur Séguier, Chancellor and Keeper of the Seals: 

“Which is—?” 

“Madame, His Majesty is convinced that Your Majesty has written a 
certain letter which has not been dispatched as yet. This letter is neither 
in your desk nor in your cabinets. But it must be somewhere.” 

The Queen drew herself up to her full height and eyed Séguier almost 
threateningly: 

“Do you dare lay hands upon your Queen?” she demanded. 

“Madame, I am a faithful subject of the King. Whatever His Majesty 
commands, I am in duty bound to accomplish.” 

“T see!” The Queen looked down scornfully at the Chancellor. “It is 
true I wrote a letter which has not been sent off. The letter in question is 
—here!” And she pressed a beautiful, tapering hand against her bosom. 

“T must beg Your Majesty to give me that letter.” 

“T shall give it to none but the King, Monsieur.” 

“Madame, had His Majesty desired to receive the letter in person, he 
would himself have asked you for it. But, I repeat, it is I who am charged 
with requesting it of you and if you do not give it up—” 

“Well?” 

“Well, Madame, it is I, again, who am charged to take it from you.” 

“What! I do not understand. What do you mean?” 

“IT mean, Madame, that my orders are far-reaching. In fact I am 
authorized to search for the suspicious paper even on Your Majesty’s 
person.” 

“How shameful!” 

“T therefore beg Your Majesty to comply with the King’s order.” 

“Such conduct is infamous. Do you realize that, Monsieur?” 

“His Majesty commands, Madame; I can but obey and beg you to 
excuse me.” 

“I will not suffer it!” The Queen shuddered, at this offense to her 
dignity. Was she, a daughter of imperial blood, to submit to such 
humiliation? Angrily she cried: “I would rather die!” 


Séguier made a deep bow. It was quite evident that he did not intend 
to draw back a single step; he had his mission to accomplish and 
accomplish it he would. Indeed, he stepped forward to do so, much as an 
attendant steps forward in a torture chamber to prepare the victim for 
the executioner. Tears of rage welled up in the Queen’s eyes. 

The Queen was of course a woman of great beauty. The task might 
well be considered a delicate one; but the King was too desperately 
jealous of Buckingham to consider being jealous of anyone else. 

At the moment, no doubt, Monsieur Séguier, Chancellor and Keeper of 
the Seals, looked all about him for the famous bellrope that might save 
him from temptation. Failing to find it, he determined to obey the King’s 
instructions and stretched out his hand toward the place where the 
Queen had admitted the paper lay. The Queen took a step backwards; 
she turned white as a sheet. Her left hand clutching the edge of a table 
for support, with her right she drew a paper from her breast and handed 
it to the Chancellor. 

“Here is the letter, Monsieur,” she said in a tremulous, choking voice. 
“Pray take it and deliver me of your odious presence.” 

The Chancellor, who was trembling with a totally different emotion, 
took the letter, bowed to the ground, and withdrew. The door had 
scarcely closed upon him when the Queen fell half-fainting in the arms 
of her ladies-in-waiting. 

Without pausing to examine the letter, Séguier bore it forthwith to the 
King who took it with anxious hand, looked for the address which was 
missing, turned very pale and opened it slowly. Then, seeing by the first 
words that it was addressed to the King of Spain, he read it rapidly. 

The letter contained a complete plan of attack against the Cardinal. 
The Queen invited her brother and the Emperor of Austria (offended as 
they were by Richelieu’s eternal policy of attempting to humble the 
House of Austria) to threaten war against France unless the Cardinal was 
dismissed. Of Love, there was not a single word from beginning to end. 

Highly elated, the King inquired whether the Cardinal were still in the 
Louvre, and, learning that His Eminence awaited His Majesty’s orders in 
the royal sanctum, rejoined him immediately. 

“You were right, Monsieur le Cardinal, and I was wrong,” he admitted. 
“The intrigue is wholly political; there is no question whatever of love in 
this letter. On the other hand, there is a great deal about you.” 


The Cardinal took the letter, read it attentively once, then reread it: 
“This should convince Your Majesty to what lengths my enemies will 
go,” he opined. “They threaten you with two wars, Sire, unless you 
dismiss me. Frankly, were I in Your Majesty’s place, I should yield to 
such powerful pressure. For my own part I admit I would be genuinely 
pleased to retire from public affairs.” 

“What, Monseigneur? What?” 

“T mean, Sire, that my health is sinking under this burden of unceasing 
labor and endless strife. I doubt very much whether I can possibly 
undergo the fatigues of the Siege of La Rochelle. I honestly think Your 
Majesty would do well to appoint either Monsieur de Condé or Monsieur 
de Bassompierre or some other professional soldier to conduct the 
campaign rather than myself who am a Churchman, constantly diverted 
from my vocation to undertake matters for which I have scant aptitude. 
Undoubtedly you will be the better off for it, Sire, both at home and 
abroad.” 

“Monsieur le Cardinal, I understand you perfectly. You have my 
promise that I shall punish all those mentioned in this letter, including 
the Queen herself.” 

“Ah, Sire, God forbid! Her Majesty must not suffer the slightest 
annoyance, nay inconvenience, on my account! Her Majesty has always 
imagined me to be her worst enemy; but you, Sire, can readily attest that 
I have always warmly espoused her cause even against yourself.” 

“True.” 

“Were the Queen to betray Your Majesty’s honor, it would be quite 
another matter and I would be the first to urge you to vouchsafe the 
guilty no mercy. Here, happily, that is not the question, for Your Majesty 
has just acquired fresh proof of the Queen’s innocence.” 

“True again, Monseigneur, you were right on that score as usual. 
Nevertheless the Queen has incurred my displeasure and more.” 

“Tt is you, Sire, who have now incurred hers. In all honesty were the 
Queen to be seriously offended I could well understand it. I must say 
Your Majesty treated her with considerable severity....” 

“So shall I always treat my enemies and yours, Monseigneur, however 
exalted their positions and whatever perils befall me in so doing.” 

“T am the victim of the Queen’s enmity, not you, Sire. To Your 
Majesty, she is a devoted, submissive and irreproachable wife. Pray 


allow me then, Sire, to intercede with Your Majesty on her behalf.” 

“Let her humble herself then and come to me first.” 

“On the contrary, Sire, deign to set the example. Were you not wrong 
in the first place to suspect Her Majesty?” 

“What? I am to make advances? Impossible.” 

“Not wholly impossible, Sire, if you condescend. I beg you—” 

“But how? How am I to—?” 

“Your Majesty might do well to find some means of giving the Queen 
pleasure.” 

“For instance?” 

“For instance, a ball; Your Majesty knows how fond the Queen is of 
dancing. I am certain the Queen’s resentment will melt before an 
attention of the sort.” 

“Monseigneur, you know I dislike certain worldly pleasures.” 

“Her Majesty will be the more grateful to you for overcoming that 
aversion, Sire. Besides it will give the Queen an opportunity to display 
the beautiful diamond studs you gave her for her birthday. Her Majesty 
has not yet worn them.” 

“We shall see, Cardinal, we shall see,” the King answered, overjoyed 
that the Queen was at once guilty of a crime which caused him no worry 
and innocent of a betrayal he had dreaded. Perhaps the Cardinal was 
right; perhaps a reconciliation was in order. “We shall see, yes, but upon 
my word, you are too indulgent, Monsieur le Cardinal.” 

“Sire, leave severity to your Ministers, clemency is the royal virtue. 
Exercise it and you will find yourself the happier for it.” 

The clock struck eleven, the Cardinal rose, bowed low and begged 
leave to retire, not without imploring his master to compose his royal 
and marital difficulties. 

On the morrow the Queen, after the seizure of her letter, expected 
serious trouble or leastways sullen and acrimonious reproach. To her 
amazement the King called upon her and seemed to be making overtures 
for a reconciliation. Her first instinct was to repel them; she was too 
cruelly hurt in her womanly pride and queenly dignity to relent so 
suddenly. But presently, after consultation with her ladies-in-waiting, 
she was persuaded to forget the indignities she had suffered. At least she 
appeared to have forgotten them. Taking advantage of this favorable 
moment, His Majesty announced his intention of giving a féte in the near 


future. 

A féte was so rare a thing in the Queen’s life that, as the Cardinal had 
divined, the mere mention of such gaiety scattered the last traces of 
resentment from her features, if not from her heart. When she inquired 
eagerly what day the féte was to take place the King replied that he 
would have to consult the Cardinal. Indeed, day after day the King 
consulted His Eminence and day after day His Eminence found some 
pretext or other to temporize. Time passed and Her Majesty was left in 
suspense for ten days.... 

But Monsieur le Cardinal’s period of suspense was two days shorter. 
Forty-eight hours before he had communicated with the King, who in 
turn immediately communicated with the Queen, His Eminence received 
a missive from London which read: 


I have them but I cannot leave London for want of money. Pray send me five hundred 


pistoles and within four or five days of receipt I shall be in Paris. 


The day the Cardinal received this note, His Majesty asked the usual 
question; His Eminence, counting on his fingers, mused: 

“She says she will arrive within four or five days of receipt ... it will 
take four or five days to get the money to her ... it will take her four or 
five days to return ... eight days minimum, ten days average, twelve at 
the outside, allowing for contrary winds, accidents and the frailty of 
woman....” 

“Come, Monsieur le Cardinal, have you decided upon the date?” 

“Yes, Sire. Today is the twentieth of September. The Aldermen of the 
City are giving their féte on October third. A most auspicious date, it 
suits our purpose perfectly, for Your Majesty will not appear to have 
gone out of your way to be favoring the Queen. And,” the Cardinal 
added in a casual, urbane tone, “pray remember to tell Her Majesty the 
day before the féte—that is, October second—that you should be pleased 
to see how beautifully her diamond studs become her.” 


XVII 
Monsieur Bonacieux AND His Lapy 


The King was somewhat surprised at the Cardinal’s insistence; here for 
the second time His Eminence was referring to the diamond studs. What 
mystery lay under that insistence? 

In those days, of course, the police had not yet attained the perfection 
of ours, but it was nevertheless excellent. King Louis had been 
humiliated more than once by the Cardinal who seemed better informed 
than he concerning the royal household. He therefore hoped that a 
conversation with Anne of Austria might shed some light on current 
problems. Then he could in turn surprise the Cardinal with some secret, 
which Richelieu either knew or did not know, but which would anyhow 
greatly enhance him in the eyes of his minister. 

His Majesty proceeded to the Queen’s apartment and as usual uttered 
fresh threats against her henchmen and henchwomen. Anne of Austria 
bowed her head in silence and allowed the torrent to flow on, hoping the 
spate would eventually spend itself. But this was not what Louis XIII had 
in mind; His Majesty wanted a discussion from which he might glean 
some information. For he was convinced that the Cardinal was brooding 
over some one of those terrible surprises he knew only too well how to 
spring. His Majesty gained his end by dint of persistent accusation. 

Exhausted by these vague attacks, the Queen protested: “Why do you 
not tell me what is on your mind? What have I done? What sort of crime 
am I supposed to have committed? Surely Your Majesty cannot make all 
this to-do over a letter I wrote my brother?” 

The King, at a loss for an answer, decided to divulge the news he had 
intended to spring upon her at the last moment. 

“Madame,” the King said with dignity, “there will soon be a ball at the 
Hotel de Ville. In order to do honor to our worthy aldermen, I propose 
that you appear in ceremonial costume; I am particularly eager that you 
wear the diamond studs which I gave you on your birthday. That is my 
answer.” 


The answer was terrible indeed. Anne of Austria imagined that Louis 
XIII knew all and that the Cardinal had prevailed upon him to employ 
this protracted eight-day pretense, which in any case was quite in 
keeping with his nature. She blanched, leaned on the console for support 
and looked up in silent terror. His Majesty kept his eyes riveted on that 
slender, admirable hand, now bloodless and as though of wax. 

“You understand, Madame?” he said, enjoying her embarrassment to 
the full, but without guessing what had caused it. “You understand?” 

“Yes, Sire. I understand.” 

“You will appear at this ball?” 

“Yes.” 

“With those studs, Madame?” 

“Yes.” 

The Queen grew paler still. The King, noticing it, gloated with that 
cold cruelty which was one of his worst traits. 

“Then we agree,” he said abruptly. “That was all I had to say, 
Madame.” 

“But what day will the ball take place?” 

The Queen’s question was so faint and so pathetic that instinctively 
Louis XIII realized that he must ward it off. 

“Oh, very shortly Madame,” he replied. “As a matter of fact, I have 
forgotten the exact date. I shall ask the Cardinal.” 

“So it was the Cardinal who told you of this féte?” 

“Certainly. Why do you ask?” 

“So the Cardinal suggested you invite me to wear my studs?” 

“Well, Madame, he—” 

“Tt was he who suggested it?” 

“He or I, what matter? Is the suggestion so outlandish?” 

“No, Sire, certainly not—” 

“Then you will appear?” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“Good,” said the King, retiring. “Good! I shall count upon it.” 

The Queen curtsied less out of etiquette than because her knees were 
giving way under her. The King went away delighted. 

“IT am lost, lost,” the Queen murmured. “The Cardinal knows 
everything; the King is but his tool. But the King will learn the truth 
soon enough. Oh, my God, my God, my God ...” 


She knelt upon a cushion and prayed, her head bowed, her arms 
trembling. Her plight was desperate, for Buckingham had returned to 
London and Madame de Chevreuse was in exile at Tours. More closely 
watched than ever, the Queen understood that one of her ladies-in- 
waiting or maidservants had betrayed her. But who was the culprit? As 
La Porte could not possibly leave the Louvre, there was not one soul in 
all the world in whom she could place her trust. Contemplating the 
impending catastrophe and her helplessness, she burst into sobs. 

“Can I be of use to Your Majesty?” A voice filled with gentleness and 
pity intruded upon the Queen’s misery. “Can I be of help?” 

The Queen turned sharply round; there was no mistaking the 
expression of sympathy in that voice. Here was a friend in time of need. 
As she looked up, Madame Bonacieux stepped into the Queen’s 
apartment. She had been busy sorting gowns and linen in one of the 
closets when the King entered; now, timidly, she ventured forth. 

The Queen gasped at this intrusion; in her dismay she did not 
immediately recognize La Porte’s protégée. 

“You have nothing to fear, Madame,” said the young servant. “I am 
Your Majesty’s, body and soul. Remote as I am from Your Majesty and 
lowly though my station be, I think I can find a way to help you.” 

“You? Great Heavens, you! I am betrayed on all sides. Can I trust in 
you?” 

Madame Bonacieux fell to her knees: 

“Madame,” she vowed, “I swear upon my soul that I am ready to die 
for Your Majesty.” That cry of loyalty sprang from her innermost heart; 
its fervor and sincerity were unmistakable. “Ay, Madame,” the young 
woman continued, “there are traitors here in the Louvre! But by the 
Holy Name of the Virgin, I swear that no one is more devoted to Your 
Majesty than I am. These studs the King requests of you—you gave them 
to the Duke of Buckingham, did you not? They were in a little rosewood 
box which he took away with him. Am I mistaken?” 

“Ah, God, ah, God!” the Queen moaned. 

“We must get those studs back, Madame.” 

“Of course, my child! But how? What to do? How to go about it?” 

“Someone must be sent to the Duke.” 

“But who? Who? Whom can I trust?” 

“Have faith in me, Madame; do me this honor, my Queen, and I shall 


find the messenger, I promise you.” 

“But I shall have to write a message!” 

“Yes, of course, Madame. Two words in Your Majesty’s writing and 
your own seal will suffice.” 

“But two words might bring about my arrest, divorce and exile!” 

“Perhaps, if your message were to fall into the hands of an enemy. But 
I promise I can have it delivered safely to the Duke.” 

“So I must place my life, my honor and my reputation in your hands?” 

“Ay, Madame, you must. I know I can save you.” 

“But how?” 

“Madame, my husband was freed only two or three days ago; I have 
not yet had time to see him. He is a good, honest man; he has never 
loved or hated anyone on earth. He will do anything I wish. One word 
from me and he will go to London without even knowing what tidings 
he bears. And he will deliver Your Majesty’s letter to the address she 
desires, without even knowing it is from Your Majesty!” 

Fervidly the Queen grasped the young woman’s hands and looked 
deep into her eyes. Convinced of her servant’s sincerity, the Queen 
embraced Madame Bonacieux. 

“Do it,” she vowed, “and you will save the life and honor of your 
Queen.” 

“But, Madame, these are not at stake. The service I beg to render is 
slight indeed. Alas, are you not the victim of treacherous plots?” 

“True, all too true, my child!” 

“Then give me that letter at once, Madame. Time presses.” 

The Queen went to her desk, wrote two short lines, sealed her message 
with her private seal, and handed it to Madame Bonacieux. 

“We are forgetting one very important thing,” she said. 

“What is that, Madame?” 

“Money.” 

“Ay!” Madame Bonacieux blushed. “I must confess to Your Majesty 
that my husband—” 

“Your husband has none. Is that what you mean?” 

“Oh, yes, he has plenty, but he is very stingy. No one is perfect and 
avarice is his besetting sin. But Your Majesty must not worry about all 
this. We shall find some way—” 

“The truth is that I have no money either,” the Queen confessed. “But 


wait!” She picked up her jewel-case: “Here,” she said breathlessly, “here 
is a ring of great value, I am told. It is a gift from my brother, the King 
of Spain; it belongs to me, I can dispose of it as I wish. Take this ring, 
sell it and let your husband leave for London at once.” 

“You shall be obeyed within an hour, Madame.” 

“You see the address,” the Queen added, almost inaudibly. “This 
message goes to His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, London.” 

“The letter will be delivered to him in person.” 

The Queen grasped Madame Bonacieux’s hands and sighed: “You 
generous child!” 

Madame Bonacieux kissed the Queen’s hands, concealed the paper in 
her bodice and hastened away. 

Ten minutes later she was at home. As she told the Queen, she had not 
seen her husband since his liberation. She was therefore unaware of his 
change of feeling toward the Cardinal; nor did she know that this change 
had been intensified by two or more visits from the Comte de Rochefort. 
The latter had become Bonacieux’s best friend; he had easily persuaded 
the haberdasher that his wife’s abduction was no criminal act but merely 
a political measure. 

Madame Bonacieux found her husband alone. The poor fellow was 
with utmost difficulty restoring some order in his house. The furniture 
was completely destroyed and the closets were empty, for justice is not 
one of the three things which King Solomon named as leaving no traces 
of their passage. As for the servant, she had fled when her master was 
arrested; the wretched girl was so panic stricken that after leaving Paris 
she did not stop until she reached Burgundy, her native province. 

Immediately upon his return, the worthy haberdasher had notified his 
wife that he was safe at home. She had replied by congratulating him 
and promising that the earliest moment she could steal from her duties 
would be devoted to paying him a visit. 

This earliest moment had been delayed five whole days, which under 
any other circumstances might have seemed a long time to friend 
Bonacieux. But the visit he had paid to the Cardinal and the succeeding 
visits the Comte de Rochefort had paid him, provided ample food for 
thought, and, as everybody knows, such food makes time pass swiftly. 
This was all the more true in Bonacieux’s case because all his thoughts 
were rosy indeed. Rochefort called him his friend, his dear Bonacieux, 


and never ceased telling him how highly the Cardinal prized him. 
Already the haberdasher fancied himself on the high road to honors and 
fortune. 

Madame Bonacieux for her part had been thoughtful too, but truth to 
tell, on a subject alien to ambition. In spite of herself, her thoughts 
constantly reverted to the handsome and brave youth who seemed so 
much in love with her. She had married Monsieur Bonacieux at the age 
of eighteen; she had always lived among her husband’s friends, people 
hardly capable of inspiring a young woman whose heart and soul were 
above her social position. She had remained virtuous and decent. But a 
title exerted a great influence over the bourgeoisie at this period. 
D’Artagnan was of gentle birth; furthermore, he wore the uniform of the 
guards, which, next to that of the musketeers, was most admired by the 
ladies. He was handsome, young and adventurous; he spoke of love as a 
man who loved and was eager to be loved in return. In all this there was 
certainly enough to turn a head only twenty-three years old, and 
Madame Bonacieux had just reached that happy age. 

Husband and wife had not seen each other for over a week during 
which the most serious events had occurred to both. But when at length 
they met, it was with a feeling of preoccupation on both sides. However, 
Monsieur Bonacieux manifested genuine delight as he advanced toward 
his wife with open arms. 

Madame Bonacieux raised her head, presenting her brow to his kiss. 

“Let us talk a little,” she suggested. 

“What?” Bonacieux exclaimed in astonishment. 

“Yes, let us talk. I have something of the greatest importance to tell 
you.” 

“As a matter of fact, I too would like to discuss several serious matters 
with you. First, will you please explain the circumstances of your 
abduction?” 

“That is not important just now.” 

“Well then, what is important? Do you want to discuss my stay in 
prison?” 

“T heard of it the day you were arrested,” Madame Bonacieux 
explained. “But I knew you were guilty of no crime or intrigue; I knew 
you possessed no knowledge that could compromise you or anyone else. 
So I attached no more importance to your arrest than it warranted.” 


“You speak very lightly of it, Madame,” Bonacieux retorted, hurt at his 
wife’s lack of interest. “Do you realize that I spent a day and a night in a 
dungeon in the Bastille?” 

“Oh, a day and a night pass very quickly. Let us forget your captivity 
and return to the matter that brings me here.” 

“What? The matter that brings you here!” The haberdasher was 
wounded to the quick. “Are you not here to see a husband from whom 
you have been separated for a week?” 

“Yes, that first! But there is also something else.” 

“Speak out.” 

“Something of the greatest interest ... something on which our future 
fortunes depend....” 

“Our fortunes have changed considerably since I last saw you, 
Madame Bonacieux. In fact I should not be surprised if, sooner or later, 
our fortunes were to excite the envy of a great many people.” 

“Indeed, yes! Especially if you follow the instructions I am about to 
give you.” 

“Instructions? You—about to give me—” 

“Yes, you. There is a good and holy deed to be done, Monsieur, and a 
great deal of money to be made into the bargain.” 

Madame Bonacieux knew that by talking of money she was attacking 
his weakest spot. But a man (even a haberdasher) who has once spoken 
to Cardinal Richelieu (if only for ten minutes) is no longer the same 
man. 

“A great deal of money to be made?” said Bonacieux, pursing his lips. 

“Yes, a great deal.” 

“How much, roughly?” 

“About a thousand pistoles.” 

“T see! Obviously what you are about to ask of me is very serious?” 

“Ay!” 

“What is to be done?” 

“You must set out immediately. I shall give you a paper which you 
must not part with on any account whatever. You are to deliver that 
paper into the proper hands.” 

“And where am I to go?” 

“To London.” 

“IT go to London! Look here, you are joking! I have no business in 


London.” 

“Others require that you go then.” 

“Others? Who are those others? I warn you I will never again act 
without knowing what is what. I wish to know not only what risks I run 
but for whose sake.” 

“An illustrious personage is sending you, an illustrious person awaits 
you. The reward will exceed your expectations, that I can promise you.” 

“More intrigues, always intrigues!” Bonacieux grumbled. “Thank you, 
I have had my fill of them. His Eminence the Cardinal has enlightened 
me on that score!” 

“The Cardinal? You saw the Cardinal?” 

“He sent for me,” the haberdasher answered proudly. 

“And you went? What rashness!” 

“T must confess I had no choice one way or the other; I was marched 
off between two guards. I must also confess I did not know His Eminence 
—at that time.” 

“So he ill-treated you? He threatened you?” 

“He gave me his hand and called me his friend—his friend, do you 
understand, Madame? I am a friend of the great Cardinal.” 

“Of the great Cardinal!” 

“Do you perchance deny him that title, Madame?” 

“I deny him nothing. But I tell you that the favor of a minister is 
ephemeral. A man must be mad to attach himself to a minister! There 
are powers superior to his which do not depend on the whim of an 
individual or the outcome of an event. It is around these powers that we 
should rally.” 

“T am sorry, Madame, but I recognize no power other than that of the 
great man I serve.” 

“You serve the Cardinal?” 

“Ay, Madame, and as his servant, I will not permit you to participate 
in plots against the security of the State or to assist in the intrigues of an 
alien woman whose heart is devoted to Spain. Fortunately we have the 
great Cardinal: his watchful eye observes and penetrates to the bottom of 
the human heart.” 

Bonacieux was repeating word for word a phrase which he had heard 
Comte de Rochefort utter. His poor wife, who had counted on her 
husband and vouched for him to the Queen, shuddered at the danger 


which she had so narrowly avoided and at her present helplessness. 
There was one consolation: she knew her husband’s weakness and more 
particularly his cupidity; therefore she did not despair of bringing him 
round to her purpose. 

“So you are a cardinalist, Monsieur?” she exclaimed. “You serve the 
party who mistreat your wife and insult your Queen.” 

“Private interests are of no import against the interest of all,” 
Bonacieux observed sententiously. “I am for those who support the 
State.” 

This was another quotation from the Comte de Rochefort; he had 
committed it avidly to memory against such time as he could trot it out. 

“The State? Do you know what this State you speak of actually is?” 
Madame Bonacieux shrugged her shoulders. “Be satisfied with living as a 
plain, straightforward bourgeois; turn to that side which holds out the 
greatest advantages.” 

“Well, well!” Bonacieux slapped a plump round bag which jingled at 
his touch, “what do you say of this, Madame Preacher?” 

“Where does that money come from?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

“From the Cardinal?” 

“From him and from my friend the Comte de Rochefort.” 

“The Comte de Rochefort! Why, it was he who carried me off!” 

“That is quite possible, Madame.” 

“And you accept money from that man?” 

“Why not? You yourself seem scarcely worried about your abduction. I 
suppose you were carried off for political reasons.” 

“Yes, I was. They carried me off in order to make me betray my 
sovereign; they hoped by torturing me to wring from me confessions that 
might compromise the honor and perhaps the very life of my august 
mistress.” 

“Madame, your august mistress is a perfidious Spaniard. What the 
Cardinal has done, was well done.” 

“Monsieur, I knew you for a coward, a miser and an idiot. But I never 
supposed you were infamous.” 

Bonacieux, who had never seen his wife angry, retreated before this 
outburst of conjugal wrath: “Madame, what are you saying?” he asked, 
incredulous. 


“T am saying that you are a wretched creature!” she insisted, as she 
noted that she was regaining some influence over her husband. “You 
meddle with politics, do you? You? And with Cardinalist politics at that? 
Why, you are selling yourself body and soul to the Devil—for money!” 

“No, it’s the Cardinal.” 

“Tt is all one and the same thing! Who says Richelieu, says Satan.” 

“Hold your tongue, Madame, hold your tongue, we may be 
overheard.” 

“Yes, you are right. I should be ashamed to have anyone know of your 
cowardice.” 

“But what on earth do you want me to do? Tell me!” 

“T have told you already. I want you to leave instantly, Monsieur, and 
faithfully to carry out the mission with which I have deigned to charge 
you. If you do this, I shall forgive and forget everything, and—” she held 
out her hand to him,—“I will give you my love again.” 

Bonacieux was a coward and a miser but he loved his wife. He was 
touched. A man of fifty cannot long bear a grudge against a wife of 
twenty-three. Madame Bonacieux saw he was hesitating. 

“Well, have you made up your mind?” she asked. 

“But, my love, think of what you require of me! London is far away, 
very far away! And the mission you suggest may well offer considerable 
danger.” 

“What matter, if you avoid it?” 

“No, Madame Bonacieux,” the haberdasher decided, “No, no, no, I 
positively refuse. Intrigues terrify me. I have seen the Bastille, yes, 
Madame, that I have! Ugh, it’s a ghastly place; the very thought of it 
gives me gooseflesh. I was threatened with torture; do you know what 
torture is? Wooden blocks wedged in between your legs till the bones 
burst! No, I shan’t go; decidedly not! By Heaven, why don’t you go 
yourself? Upon my word, I think I have been mistaken about you; you 
sound like a man and a madman at that!” 

“And you—you’re a woman, a miserable, stupid and besotted woman! 
So you are scared, are you? Well, if you do not leave immediately, I shall 
have you arrested by order of the Queen and clapped into that Bastille 
you dread so much.” 

Bonacieux carefully weighed the respective angers of Queen and 
Cardinal; the latter easily won the day. 


“You have me arrested by order of the Queen,” he threatened, “and I 
shall appeal to His Eminence.” 

Madame Bonacieux saw she had gone too far; she was terrified at her 
boldness. For a moment, lost in dread, she contemplated his stupid 
countenance and read in it all the invincible resolution of a fool 
overcome by fear. 

“Well, so be it,” she said, “perhaps you are right after all. A man 
knows more about politics than a woman, especially a man like you, 
Monsieur Bonacieux, who have met the Cardinal. And yet it is very 
hard,” she added, “that my husband, upon whose affection I thought I 
could rely, treats me so ungraciously and will not gratify a whim of 
mine.” 

“The trouble is that your whims may carry one too far,” Bonacieux 
replied triumphantly. “I mistrust them.” 

“Very well, I give up the idea! Let us say no more about it.” 

Bonacieux now recalled somewhat belatedly that Rochefort had 
admonished him to discover his wife’s secrets. 

“You might at least tell me what you expected me to do in London?” 
he suggested. 

“There is no point in your knowing,” she answered, with instinctive 
mistrust. “It was a trifling matter ... one of those purchases that interest 
women ... and we might have made a good profit on the transaction....” 

But the more she excused herself, the more important he believed her 
secret to be. He therefore decided to hasten to the Comte de Rochefort to 
tell him that the Queen was seeking a messenger to send to London. 

“Pray forgive me if I must leave you now, dear Madame Bonacieux,” 
he said unctuously “I did not know you were coming to see me, so I 
made an appointment to meet a friend. I shall be back soon, and, if you 
wait, I will escort you to the Louvre.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur, you can be of no service to me. I shall return to 
the Louvre alone.” 

“As you please, Madame Bonacieux. Shall I see you soon again?” 

“Probably. Next week, I hope, my duties will afford me a little liberty; 
I shall take advantage of it to come here and tidy up. This place is a 
shambles.” 

“Very well, I shall expect you. You are not angry with me?” 

“Who, I? Not in the least.” 


“We shall meet shortly then?” 

“Yes, in a few days.” 

Bonacieux kissed his wife’s hand and set off hurriedly. 

“Well, well!” Madame Bonacieux mused as soon as her husband had 
shut the street door and she was alone. “Poor idiot, all he required to 
crown his baseness was to become a Cardinalist! And I vouched for him 
to the Queen; I promised my poor mistress—Ah, dear God! the Queen 
will take me for one of those wretches in the Louvre who spy upon her 
night and day. Alas, Monsieur Bonacieux, I never did love you much; 
now, things are worse than ever. I hate you and I vow you shall pay for 
it.” 

Suddenly, hearing a rap at the ceiling, she raised her head. Through 
the plaster, she heard a voice from the floor above. A man was saying: 
“Dear Madame Bonacieux, please open the side door; I shall come 
downstairs at once.” 


XVITI 
Lover AND HussBanp 


Passing through the side door, D’Artagnan announced: “Forgive me, 
Madame, if I say so, but your husband is a sorry specimen.” 

“You heard our conversation?” Madame Bonacieux asked anxiously. 

“Every word.” 

“How could you overhear us?” 

“T have a system, Madame, known only to myself. By this system, I 
also overheard the somewhat more lively conversation you had with the 
Cardinal’s police.” 

“What did you learn from all this?” 

“T learned a great deal. First, I discovered that your husband is a 
simpleton and a fool, which is fortunate for me ... Secondly, I gathered 
that you are in distress, which pleases me beyond words because it 
affords me a chance to serve you ... Third, I realized that to do so I was 
willing to risk all the fires of Hell ... Fourth and last, I ascertained that 
the Queen needs a brave, intelligent, devoted man to go to London on 
her behalf.... Personally, I possess three of these four requisite qualities. 
That is why I am here.” 

Madame Bonacieux dared not speak; but her heart leaped for joy and 
her eyes shone with all the brightness of her secret hope. 

“What pledge can you offer?” she asked timidly. “This mission is a 
weighty one.” 

“My pledge will be the love I bear you. You have but to command; I 
am at your orders.” 

The young woman paused, wondering whether she dared confide in so 
young a man. “You are but a boy!” she whispered. D’Artagnan protested 
that there were plenty of older men who could vouch for him. 

“T admit I would be more comfortable if you—” 

“Do you know Athos?” 

“No.” 

“Porthos?” 


“No.” 

“Aramis?” 

“No, I do not,” Madame Bonacieux said helplessly. “Who are these 
gentlemen?” 

“They belong to His Majesty’s musketeers. Have you heard of 
Monsieur de Tréville, their Captain?” 

Madame Bonacieux admitted that she knew him—not personally of 
course, but she had often heard people cite him to the Queen as a brave 
and loyal gentleman. When D’Artagnan suggested that Tréville might 
betray her to the Cardinal, she dismissed it as impossible. D’Artagnan 
then proposed that she reveal her secret to Tréville: “Ask Tréville,” he 
insisted, “whether I can be trusted with so urgent, precious and terrible a 
secret?” 

“But my secret does not belong to me. I am not at liberty to divulge 
it.” 

“You were about to divulge it to Monsieur Bonacieux,” the Gascon 
objected. 

“Ay, Monsieur, just as a woman leaves a letter in the hollow of a tree 
or pins a note on a pigeon’s wing or fastens a message under the collar 
of a dog.” 

“Yet you must know I love you.” 

“SO you say.” 

“Tam an honorable man.” 

“T believe it.” 

“T have pluck ... I have initiative ... I can shift for myself and for 
others, too....” 

“Oh, I am sure of that!” 

“Then use me ... let me help you ... put me to the test ...!” 

As Madame Bonacieux looked at him, her last doubt vanished. There 
was such ardor in his eyes and such conviction in his voice that she 
could not but trust him. For her, it was a case of risk all, lose all; the 
Queen’s cause could be ruined as easily by too excessive caution as by 
excessive confidence. In all sincerity, her private feelings toward her 
young champion were what compelled her to speak frankly. 

“T yield to your protestations and I accept your assurances,” she said. 
“But, God be my witness, I swear upon His Presence here and now that if 
you betray me I shall kill myself and you will be held responsible.” 


“Madame, for my part, I can only swear by God that, if I die before 
carrying out your orders, your secret will go with me to the grave.” 

Madame Bonacieux told him all that worried her now and all that had 
worried her when they met near the Louvre the night he had challenged 
her mysterious escort. 

This explanation amounted to a mutual declaration of love. 

D’Artagnan was radiant with joy and pride; the woman he loved had 
confided her deepest, purest secret! Confidence and passion made of him 
a very Titan. 

“T go,” he vowed, “I go at once!” 

“How can you go? What of your Captain and your regiment?” 

“Upon my soul, you had made me forget such things. Dear Constance, 
you are right; I must get a furlough immediately.” 

“One more obstacle!” Madame Bonacieux sighed. 

“Not a serious one!” D’Artagnan assured her after a moment’s 
reflection, “I shall hurdle it, I promise you.” 

“But how?” 

“T shall call on Monsieur de Tréville this very evening and request him 
to obtain leave for me from his brother-in-law, Monsieur des Essarts.” 

“But there is something else,” she said hesitantly. 

“Namely—” 

“Perhaps you have no money?” 

“Perhaps is an exaggeration!” 

Madame Bonacieux opened a wardrobe; out of it she drew the bag 
which her husband had been fondling so lovingly half an hour earlier: 
“In that case, here! Take this!” 

“The Cardinal’s money!” D’Artagnan roared with laughter. 

“How do you know?” 

“You forget I saw everything.” 

“Ah, yes! Well, the Cardinal’s money is a tidy sum.” 

“By God! How entertaining to save the Queen with His Eminence’s 
money!” 

“You are a most charming and witty young man; believe me, Her 
Majesty will not prove ungrateful.” 

“T need no reward,” D’Artagnan protested. “I love you and you allow 
me to tell you so; that in itself is more happiness than ever I dared 
hope.” 


“Hush!” 

“What is the matter?” 

“Voices ... in the street....” 

“Voices?” 

“My husband’s voice ... I recognize it....” 

D’Artagnan rushed to the door, bolted it: 

“He shall not come in before I leave. Give me time to get away. Then 
you can let him in.” 

“But what of me? How can I account for Bonacieux’s money if he finds 
me here?” 

“You are right, we must both leave!” 

“But he will see us.” 

“Then you must come upstairs with me.” 

“You say that in a tone which frightens me.” There were tears in her 
eyes. D’Artagnan, deeply touched, fell to his knees. 

“In my rooms,” he assured her, “you will be as safe as in a church, I 
pledge my word as a gentleman.” 

“Let us go! I trust you, my friend.” 

D’Artagnan cautiously unbolted the door and, light as shadows, the 
pair slipped out into the alley and mounted the stairway to D’Artagnan’s 
apartment. 

Once there, for greater safety, the young man barricaded the door. 
They moved to the window and through a slit in the shutter espied 
Monsieur Bonacieux talking to a cloaked figure. At the sight of this man, 
D’Artagnan leaped up and, half-drawing his sword, sprang toward the 
door. 

It was the man of Meung! 

“What are you doing! You will ruin us both.” 

“But I have sworn to kill that man!” 

“Your life is now devoted to a nobler cause; from this moment on, it is 
not yours to risk. In the Queen’s name, I forbid you to face any danger 
other than that of your journey.” 

“And in your own name, you order nothing?” 

“In my own name,” she replied with great emotion, “I beg you to 
listen. I think they are talking about me.” 

D’Artagnan returned to the window and listened carefully. Meanwhile 
Monsieur Bonacieux had opened the front door and, seeing his 


apartment empty, had rejoined the cloaked man. 

“She’s gone,” he announced. “Probably back to the Louvre.” 

“Youw’re sure she had no suspicions?” 

“No,” Bonacieux replied self-sufficiently. “She is too superficial a 
woman for that.” 

“Ts the young guardsman at home?” 

“T don’t think so. His shutters are closed; I see no light.” 

“We must make sure.” 

“How?” 

“By knocking at his door.” 

“T shall ask his manservant.” 

“Go ahead!” 

Bonacieux took the same stairway the fugitives had taken, stopped at 
D’Artagnan’s landing, and knocked at the outer door. The lovers, within, 
held their breath, startled. There was no answer from the front room 
because Porthos had borrowed Planchet that evening in order to make a 
show. D’Artagnan, of course, was careful to give no sign of life. 

“There’s no one there,” Bonacieux reported. 

“Never mind, let us go to your rooms. We shall be safer there than in 
the doorway.” 

“Oh, Lord,” said Madame Bonacieux, “now we can’t hear them!” 

“Nonsense, we shall hear all the better.” Removing four of the 
floorboards, D’Artagnan spread a rug over the aperture he had made, 
went down on his knees, and motioned to Madame Bonacieux to stoop 
too. Shoulder to shoulder, they crouched listening. 

“You’re sure there is no one?” the stranger was asking. 

“T will answer for it.” 

“And you think your wife—” 

“She has gone back to the Louvre!” 

“She spoke to no one but yourself?” 

“Tam sure of it.” 

“That point is important, you understand?” 

“Then the news I brought you has some value?” 

“Great value, my dear Bonacieux, great value!” 

“The Cardinal will be pleased with my efforts?” 

“T have no doubt he will be jubilant.” 

“Our great Cardinal!” 


“You are quite sure your wife mentioned no one by name?” 

“T think not.” 

“She mentioned neither Madame de Chevreuse nor Lord Buckingham 
nor Madame de Vernet?” 

“No. She only said she wished me to go to London to serve the 
interests of some illustrious person.” 

(“The traitor,” Madame Bonacieux murmured. 

“Silence!” D’Artagnan warned, taking a hand which she abandoned to 
him.) 

“Never mind,” the stranger went on. “You were a ninny not to pretend 
to accept the commission ... you would now be in possession of the 


letter ... the State which is being threatened would have been 
saved ... and you....” 
“And I?” 


“Well, the Cardinal would probably have given you letters of nobility.” 

“Did he tell you so?” 

“Yes, I know he meant to surprise you in some such way.” 

“All is not lost, Monsieur, my wife adores me and there is still time.” 

(“The dolt,” murmured Madame Bonacieux. 

“Silence!” D’Artagnan warned again, pressing her hand still more firmly.) 

“What do you mean: there is still time?” the stranger challenged 
Bonacieux. 

“T shall go to the Louvre and ask for Madame Bonacieux ... I shall tell 
her that I have thought things over and that I accept ... I shall get the 
letter ... and I shall speed to the Cardinal....” 

“Well, be off then, quickly. I will return soon to learn the result of 
your errand.” 

Whereupon the stranger left the room. 

(“The swine!” said Madame Bonacieux, overcome by her husband’s 
infamy. 

“Silence!” D’Artagnan repeated, crushing her hand as in a vise!) 

A sudden terrible howling interrupted the lovers. Downstairs, 
Monsieur Bonacieux had just discovered the disappearance of his money 
bag and was crying: “Help! Thieves! I’ve been robbed!” 

(“Oh my God,” Madame Bonacieux wailed, “he will rouse the whole 
neighborhood! ”) 

Bonacieux kept howling for a long time, but as such cries were 


frequent in the Rue des Fossoyeurs, they attracted no attention, 
especially since the haberdasher’s house had lately fallen into disrepute. 
Seeing that no one came, Bonacieux emerged, still howling, his voice 
trailing off into the distance as he disappeared down the Rue du Bac. 

“Now that he’s gone, it is your turn to go!” Madame Bonacieux told 
D’Artagnan. “Courage, my friend, but, above all, caution! Remember you 
owe yourself to the Queen.” 

“To her and to you, darling Constance,” D’Artagnan said passionately. 
“Rest easy, my love, I shall return worthy of Her Majesty’s gratitude. 
And shall I return worthy of your love?” 

For only answer, the young woman blushed deeply. A few moments 
later, D’Artagnan left the house, hidden under a greatcoat, its skirt raised 
cavalierly by his rapier. 

Madame Bonacieux followed him with her eyes with that long fond 
look a woman lavishes upon the man she loves. When he had turned the 
corner she fell to her knees and, clasping her hands: “Dear God!” she 
prayed. “Protect the Queen! And protect me! Amen!” 


XIX 
PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 


D’Artagnan went straight to the Hotel de Tréville. Within a few minutes 
he knew the Cardinal would learn everything from that infernal stranger, 
obviously his agent. D’Artagnan realized he had not a moment to lose. 

His heart overflowed with joy. Here was an opportunity both to win 
glory and to make money, and, for primary encouragement, one which 
had just brought him close to the woman he adored. From the very 
beginning then, chance offered him more than he had dared to ask of 
Providence. 

Monsieur de Tréville was in his drawing-room with his usual 
company. D’Artagnan was shown directly to his study whence he sent 
word that he awaited the Captain on a matter of extreme urgency. He 
had not long to wait; five minutes later Monsieur de Tréville joined him. 
One glance at the young Gascon’s radiant expression told the Captain 
that something new was afoot. 

On his way to the mansion, D’Artagnan had wondered whether he 
should unbosom himself to Monsieur de Tréville or merely ask for a free 
hand in conducting an affair of utmost secrecy. But Monsieur de Tréville 
had always been so wonderfully kind to him, he was so completely 
devoted to the King and Queen, and he hated the Cardinal so cordially, 
that the young man decided to tell him everything. 

“You asked for me, young man?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, I did. You will forgive me for disturbing you when 
you learn the importance of my errand.” 

“Well?” 

“Monsieur, the Queen’s honor, perhaps her very life, are at stake.” 

“What!” Monsieur de Tréville looked about him to make sure they 
were quite alone. “What do you mean?” 

“T mean that chance has put me in possession of a secret—” 

“which I hope, young man, you will guard with your very life—” 

“but which I must confide to you, Monsieur. You alone can help me 


accomplish the mission I have just received from Her Majesty.” 

“Ts this secret yours?” 

“No, Monsieur, it is the Queen’s secret.” 

“Did the Queen permit you to divulge it?” 

“No, Monsieur, I have been pledged to the deepest secrecy.” 

“Then why were you about to—?” 

“Because, I repeat, without you I can do nothing, Monsieur.” 

“Keep your secret, young man, and tell me what you wish.” 

“IT beg you to ask Monsieur des Essarts to grant me a two-week 
furlough.” 

“When?” 

“This very night.” 

“You mean to leave Paris?” 

“On a mission.” 

“Can you tell me where?” 

“To London.” 

“Is anyone seeking to prevent you from reaching your destination?” 

“The Cardinal would, I believe, give the world to stop me.” 

“You are going alone?” 

“Quite alone.” 

“In that case you will never get beyond Bondy, I swear it on the faith 
of a Tréville.” 

“How so, Monsieur?” 

“You will be murdered en route.” 

“Then I shall die in the attempt!” 

“But your mission will not be accomplished.” 

“True!” 

“Believe me,” Monsieur de Tréville said earnestly, “in undertakings of 
this kind the chances are about four to one against. There should be four 
of you!” 

“Well, Monsieur, three of your musketeers are dear friends of mine: 
Athos, P—” 

“Yes, I know. Can you use them and pledge them to secrecy? You were 
on the point—” 

“We four are as blood brothers, Monsieur. You need but tell them you 
trust me, they will take me at my word.” 

“T can give each of them a two-week furlough, no more. Athos is 


bothered by his wound, let him go to the waters at Forges; Porthos and 
Aramis may well accompany the invalid. Their orders will serve to prove 
that I authorize the journey.” 

“Monsieur is a hundred times too generous!” 

“See them at once and arrange everything tonight. Oh, yes, I was 
forgetting about Monsieur des Essarts! Go file your request with him at 
once. If some Cardinalist spy is already at your heels, His Eminence 
knows you have visited me. You can justify this visit by reporting 
officially to Monsieur des Essarts.” 

D’Artagnan made out his application; Monsieur de Tréville, receiving 
it, assured him that his furlough and those of his friends would be in 
their hands by two o’clock in the morning. 

“May I ask you, Monsieur, to send mine in care of Athos?” D’Artagnan 
requested. “I think it highly unwise to go home.” 

“Very good. Farewell and bon voyage!” Monsier de Tréville paused. 
“By the by, have you any money?” 

D’Artagnan turned, tapping the Bonacieux bag which was in his 
pocket. 

“Enough?” 

“Three hundred pistoles.” 

“Plenty! Enough to take you to the end of the world! Proceed, young 
man!” 

As D’Artagnan bowed, Monsieur de Tréville offered his hand which 
D’Artagnan shook gratefully. Since his arrival in Paris, he had always 
found this great soldier a kindly, sincere and helpful friend. 

His first visit was to Aramis, whom he had not called on since that 
evening on the bridge when he mistook him for Buckingham. The few 
times they had met in the interval, Aramis had seemed profoundly 
depressed. 

Finding Aramis awake but gloomy and pensive, he inquired 
perfunctorily about this gloom and pensiveness. Aramis replied that his 
feeling rose from a commentary on Chapter XVIII of Saint Augustine’s 
Confessions. 

“T have to translate it into Latin by next week,” Aramis said, “and it’s a 
thorny job!” 

They continued their discussion of Saint Augustine of whom Aramis 
spoke at length. They discussed other matters of current interest. 


Suddenly there was a knock at the door; a lackey wearing the livery of 
Monsieur de Tréville loomed in the doorway. 

“What is this?” Aramis asked. 

“The leave of absence Monsieur requested.” 

“T requested no leave of absence, my good man. There must be some 
mistake!” 

“Hush, Aramis, and be thankful for small mercies,” D’Artagnan said 
royally. Then turning to the lackey: “As for you my friend, here is half a 
pistole for your pains. Pray convey to Monsieur de Tréville the sincere 
thanks of Monsieur Aramis. And so, away with you!” 

“Do you mind telling me what all this means?” Aramis asked meekly 
after the lackey had bowed himself out. 

“It means a fortnight’s leave,” D’Artagnan explained. “Fall in and 
follow me.” 

“How can I leave Paris now without know—?” 

“without knowing what has become of her, eh?” 

“Who?” 

“The lady who was here ... the lady of the embroidered handkerchief. 

Aramis turned deathly pale: 

“Who told you there was a lady here?” 

“T saw her.” 

“You know who she is?” 

“T might venture a shrewd guess.” 

“Look here, D’Artagnan, as long as you know so much, can you tell me 
what has happened to her?” 

“T dare say she went back to Tours.” 

“To Tours? Yes, that’s right. I realize you know her. But why did she 
leave town without telling me?” 

“She was afraid of being arrested.” 

“Why has she not written?” 

“For fear of compromising you.” 

“My dear D’Artagnan, here I was a dead man and lo! you revive me! I 
thought myself despised and betrayed ... I wondered why I had not 
heard from her ... Ah, you cannot imagine how happy I was to see her 
again ... I could not dream she would risk her life for my sake.... Yet 
why else would she have returned to Paris?” 


“For the same reason that is sending us to England tonight.” 

“T don’t understand—” 

“You will later. Meanwhile, my dear Aramis, allow me to model my 
discretion on that of the niece of your theologian.” 

Aramis smiled as he remembered the evasive yarn he had told his 
inquisitive friends one evening. 

“So long as you are sure she has left Paris,” he said, “nothing keeps me 
here. I am ready to follow you. Where are we off to?” 

“First we must see Athos. If you want to come along, do make haste; 
time is short. If you are with me, tell Bazin.” 

“Bazin is going with us?” 

“Perhaps. Anyhow, he had better follow us now.” 

Aramis summoned Bazin and gave him the necessary instructions, and: 
“Off we go,” he said, picking up his cloak, his sword and his three 
pistols. He opened several drawers in search of cash. Convinced this was 
useless, he followed D’Artagnan. How, Aramis wondered, could this 
young cadet in the guards know about the lady he had sheltered? How 
again could he know what had become of her? Aramis placed his hand 
on D’Artagnan’s arm and asked earnestly: “You have spoken of this lady 
to no one?” 

“To no one on earth.” 

“Not even to Porthos and Athos?” 

“T have not breathed the slightest word to either.” 

“Thank heavens!” 

And, his mind at rest on this important point, Aramis breathed more 
easily. 

They found Athos with his orders in one hand and Monsieur de 
Tréville’s letter in the other. 

“Can you explain the meaning of this leave and this letter?” Athos 
asked in astonishment, then proceeded to read: 

My dear Athos, 


As I know your health absolutely requires it, I am perfectly willing for you to take a 
fortnight’s rest. 
Go to the spa at Forges, then, or to any other spa that you prefer, profit by the waters, 
and come back thoroughly fit. 
Cordially yours, 


Na Trdévilla 


We LLIvVILiL 


“That letter and that leave,” D’Artagnan explained, “mean that you 
must follow me, Athos.” 

“To the waters at Forges?” 

“There or elsewhere.” 

“On the King’s Service?” 

“The King’s or the Queen’s. Are we not servants of both Their 
Majesties?” 

Just then Porthos came in: 

“Look here, friends,” he said, “here is a queer thing for you! Since 
when are furloughs granted to musketeers without their being 
requested?” 

“Since the day musketeers have friends to ask for leaves on their 
behalf.” 

“Aha! then something is brewing, eh?” 

“Yes we are going—” Aramis informed him. 

“To what country?” Porthos interrupted. 

“Upon my soul, I know less than nothing about it,” Athos confessed. 
“Ask D’Artagnan.” 

“We are leaving for London, gentlemen,” D’Artagnan announced. 

“For London? What the devil are we going to do in London?” 

“That is something I am not at liberty to tell you, gentlemen. You will 
have to trust me blindly.” 

“But to go to London we must have money,” Porthos objected, “and I 
haven’t a sou.” 

“Nor I,” said Aramis. 

“Nor I,” said Athos. 

“T have,” D’Artagnan said triumphantly as he drew his treasure from 
his pocket and placed it on the table. “This bag contains three hundred 
pistoles. Let us each take seventy-five; that is enough to take us to 
London and back. Besides, don’t worry, all of us will not reach London.” 

“Why, pray?” 

“Because in all probability some one or other of us will be held up on 
the way!” 

“Ts this a campaign we are undertaking?” 

“A most dangerous one, I warn you.” 

“Well, if we’re risking our lives,” Porthos complained, “I would like to 


know in what cause.” 

“What on earth for?” Athos asked. 

“T agree with Porthos,” said Aramis. 

“Does the King usually give you his reasons in matters of this sort? No. 
He tells you gaily: ‘Gentlemen, there is fighting in Flanders, or in 
Gascony. Go fight there!’ And off you go! Why do you go? You do not 
even bother to think why?” 

“D’Artagnan is right,” Athos declared. “Here are our three furloughs 
from Monsieur de Tréville and here are three hundred pistoles from God 
knows where. So let us go get ourselves killed wherever we are told to. 
Is life worth the trouble of asking so many questions? D’Artagnan, I am 
ready to follow you.” 

“T too,” Porthos assured the Gascon. “You may count on me,” Aramis 
chimed in. “Anyhow I am not sorry to be leaving Paris; I need some 
distraction.” 

“You will have distraction aplenty, gentlemen, you may be sure of 
that,” D’Artagnan promised. 

“When are we to leave?” Athos inquired. 

“Immediately; we have not a minute to lose.” 

Pandemonium broke loose as the young men summoned their lackeys. 

“Ho, Grimaud, my boots, properly polished and set out for me!” Athos 
cried. 

“Planchet, home at once to furbish my equipment!” D’Artagnan 
commanded. 

“Mousqueton, I will give you five minutes to get my gear in shape!” 
Porthos said in lordly fashion. 

“Bazin, you know what to do,” Aramis counseled. 

“Fetch up our horses from the stables,” D’Artagnan ordered. 

When the lackeys were gone, Porthos asked: 

“What is our plan of campaign? Point one: where are we bound for?” 

“Calais,” said D’Artagnan. “That is the shortest route to London.” 

“No one has asked me for my advice,” Porthos said, “but I will 
volunteer it. A party of four, setting out together, would attract too 
much attention. I therefore suggest that D’Artagnan give each of us his 
instructions. I am willing to go by the Boulogne road to blaze the trail; 
Athos can leave two hours later on the Amiens road, Aramis can follow 
us along the Noyon road, and D’Artagnan can do as he sees fit. I think it 


would be wise for D’Artagnan to join us eventually by whatever route he 
sees fit. And I do advise him to wear Planchet’s livery while Planchet, 
disguised as a guardsman, impersonates D’Artagnan.” 

“To my way of thinking,” Athos observed, “this matter is not one for 
lackeys. A gentleman may betray a secret by chance, a lackey invariably 
sells it!” 

“The plan suggested by Porthos seems to me unfeasible,” D’Artagnan 
commented, “if only because I am myself at a loss to tell you what to do. 
All I can tell you is this: I have a letter to deliver but I cannot make three 
copies of it, because it is sealed. Therefore in my opinion we should all 
travel together. The letter is here, in this pocket....” 

And he tapped his breast. 

“Tf I am killed,” he went on, “one of you must take it and ride on; if he 
is killed, a third will take his place, and so on. One thing alone matters: 
the letter must reach its destination.” 

“Bravo D’Artagnan, I agree!” said Athos. “We must be logical about all 
this. I am supposed to go to the spa of Forges; instead, I shall go to the 
seaside, for I can choose my place of convalescence. If anyone tries to 
stop us, I have but to show Monsieur de Tréville’s letter, and you, my 
friends, your furlough orders; if we are attacked, we fight back; if we are 
sent up for trial, we will swear we were bound for a holiday at the 
seaside. Four men, each on his own, are too easily destroyed; four men, 
shoulder to shoulder, form a troop. We will arm our lackeys with pistols 
and light muskets; if an army is sent out against us, we shall give battle; 
and as D’Artagnan said, the survivor will deliver the message....” 

“Well spoken, Athos!” Aramis congratulated his friend. “You do not 
speak often, but when you do, you speak like Saint John of the Golden 
Mouth. I see eye to eye with Athos and I suggest we adopt his plan. 
What about it, Porthos?” 

“T am with you. Since D’Artagnan bears the letter, he should be in 
charge of operations. Let him order, we will obey.” 

“Very well, I vote for the plan Athos outlined,” D’Artagnan decided. 
“Let us leave within a half-hour!” 

Whereupon four right hands moved toward the money bag, four palms 
seized seventy-five pistoles each, and four men separated in order to 
prepare for the forthcoming campaign. 


XX 
THE JOURNEY 


At two in the morning our four adventurers left Paris by the Gate of 
Saint-Denis. So long as it was night, they exchanged no word, awed as 
they were by the darkness, and imagining ambushes on every side. But 
with the first light of dawn their tongues were loosened and with the sun 
their gaiety revived. It was like on the eve of battle; their hearts 
throbbed, their eyes danced, and they felt that the life they were perhaps 
to lose was, after all, a good thing. 

The appearance of the caravan was most impressive; their black 
horses, their martial air, and that squadron training which makes a 
musketeer’s mount keep in perfect step with his fellows would have 
betrayed the strictest incognito. The lackeys followed, armed to the 
teeth. 

All went well as far as Chantilly which they reached at eight in the 
morning. Eager for breakfast, they alighted at an inn under a sign 
displaying Saint Martin giving half his cloak to a beggar. The lackeys 
were told to keep the horses saddled and to be ready to set off again 
immediately. 

Our friends entered the common room and sat down. A gentleman 
who had just arrived by the Dammartin road was breakfasting at the 
same table. He started talking about the weather, the travelers answered, 
he drank their healths, and they returned the politeness. 

But just as Mousqueton came to announce that their horses were ready 
and our friends rose, the stranger proposed to Porthos that they drink to 
the Cardinal. Porthos replied that he would like nothing better if the 
stranger would, in turn, drink to the King. The stranger countered that 
he recognized no other King but His Eminence. Porthos called him a 
drunkard; the stranger drew his sword. 

“You were foolish,” said Athos, “but, never mind, you can’t draw back 
now. Kill the man and join us as soon as you can.” 

All three remounted their horses and left at a gallop while Porthos was 


promising his opponent to puncture him with every thrust known to 
fencing. 

“There goes victim Number One,” said Athos after they had advanced 
some five hundred paces. 

“But why did the fellow choose Porthos?” Aramis asked. 

“Porthos spoke louder than the rest of us,” D’Artagnan explained. “The 
fellow took him for our leader.” 

“Ah, this lad from Gascony is a well of wisdom,” Athos murmured. 

And the travelers continued on their way. 

At Beauvais they stopped to give their horses a breathing spell and to 
wait for Porthos. After two hours, Porthos having failed to arrive or to 
forward news, they resumed their journey. 

A league from Beauvais, at a place where the road narrowed between 
two high banks, they came upon a dozen men who, taking advantage of 
the fact that the road was unpaved at that spot, seemed to be busy 
digging holes to deepen the muddy ruts. 

Aramis, fearing to soil his boots in this artificial trench, cursed them 
roundly. Athos sought to restrain him but it was too late. The workmen 
started to jeer at the travelers; at their insolence even the phlegmatic 
Athos lost his head and urged his horse against one of them. 

At this the workmen retreated as far as the ditch from which each 
produced a hidden musket. The result was that our seven travelers were 
literally riddled with bullets. Aramis received one which pierced his 
shoulder; Mousqueton another which embedded itself in the fleshy parts 
which prolong the small of the back. Only Mousqueton fell from his 
horse—not that he was badly hurt, but as he could not see his wound he 
fancied himself more seriously hurt than he was. 

“This is an ambush,” said D’Artagnan. “Don’t waste a shot! Let us be 
off!” 

Aramis, wounded though he was, seized his horse’s mane and was 
borne off headlong with the rest. Mousqueton’s horse, rejoining the 
group, galloped on in formation, riderless. 

“That will give us a remount,” said Athos. 

“T would prefer a hat,” D’Artagnan remarked. “Mine was carried away 
by a bullet. How very fortunate that I did not carry my letter in it.” 

“Look here,” Aramis said anxiously, “do you realize they’ll kill poor 
Porthos when he comes up?” 


“If Porthos were on his legs he would have joined us long ago. I fancy 
that on the dueling ground that so-called drunkard sobered up 
miraculously!” 

They galloped on for another two hours at top speed though their 
horses began to give signs of failing. 

Hoping to avoid trouble, the cavalcade had chosen side roads but at 
Crévecoeur Aramis declared he could go no further. In truth, it had 
required all the courage hidden beneath his polished manners and his 
suave grace to bring him that far; he kept growing paler and paler and 
he had to be held up on his horse. So they left him at an inn with Bazin 
who, to be frank, was more of a nuisance than a help in a skirmish, and 
they started off again, hoping to sleep at Amiens. 

“Morbleu!” Athos cried to D’Artagnan, as they raced off, the cavalcade 
reduced to themselves and Grimaud and Planchet, “I vow I won’t play 
into their hands again; no one will make me open my mouth or draw my 
sword till we reach Calais!” 

“Let us make no vows; let us gallop if our horses can manage it!” 

And the travelers dug their spurs in their horses’ flanks, thanks to 
which vigorous stimulation the steeds regained their strength. The 
quartet reached Amiens at midnight and alighted at the Sign of the 
Golden Lily. 

The host looked like the most honest man on earth; he received them 
with a candlestick in one hand and his cotton nightcap in the other. He 
begged to lodge the masters each in a comfortable room, but 
unfortunately these charming rooms were at opposite ends of the inn. 
D’Artagnan and Athos refused. The host protested that he had no other 
rooms worthy of Their Excellencies, to which Their Excellencies replied 
that they would sleep on mattresses in the public chamber. The host was 
insistent but the travelers held their ground and he had perforce to do 
their bidding. 

They had just arranged their bedding and barricaded the door from 
within when there was a knock at the courtyard shutter. They asked who 
was there and recognized the voices of Planchet and Grimaud. 

“Grimaud can take care of the horses,” Planchet volunteered, “and if 
you gentlemen are willing, I shall sleep across the doorway. Thus you 
will be certain that no one can reach you.” 

“On what will you sleep, Planchet?” D’Artagnan asked. The valet 


produced a bundle of straw. “Very well!” D’Artagnan acquiesced. “Mine 
host’s face inspires me with scant confidence; it is altogether too 
affable.” 

“T quite agree,” said Athos. 

Planchet climbed in through the window and settled himself across 
the door; Grimaud went off to lock himself in the stable, promising that 
he and the four horses would be ready by five o’clock in the morning. 

The night passed off quietly enough though at about two o’clock 
someone tried the door. Planchet awoke with a start, crying, “Who goes 
there?” 

“A mistake,” came the answer. “Your pardon!” 

And the intruder withdrew. 

At four o’clock in the morning they heard a terrible riot in the stables. 
Grimaud had sought to awaken the stable boys; they had turned upon 
him and beaten him severely. 

Opening the window of the stable, Athos and D’Artagnan saw the poor 
lad lying senseless on the ground, his head split. Some ostler had struck 
him from behind with the handle of a pitchfork. 

Planchet ran to the yard to saddle the horses. They were utterly 
foundered; only Mousqueton’s, which had run riderless for about six 
hours, was fit to proceed. However, it appeared that, by some 
inconceivable error, a veterinary, who had been sent for to bleed the 
host’s horse, had bled Mousqueton’s instead. 

All this was becoming most annoying. Perhaps these successive 
accidents were the result of chance; but they might quite as probably be 
the result of a plot. Athos and D’Artagnan returned to the inn while 
Planchet set out to find out whether there were not three horses for sale 
in the neighborhood. At the gate of the inn, Planchet saw two horses, 
fresh, strong and fully equipped; they would have suited his masters 
perfectly. Inquiring to whom the nags belonged, he was told their 
owners had spent the night at the inn and were now settling their 
accounts with the landlord. 

Athos went downstairs to pay the bill while D’Artagnan and Planchet 
waited for him at the street door. The host’s office was in a low-ceilinged 
back room to which Athos was requested to go. Entering without the 
least mistrust, he found the host alone, seated at his desk, one of the 
drawers of which was half-open. Athos took two pistoles from his pocket 


to pay the bill; the host accepted the coin and then, having turned it 
over in his hands several times, suddenly shouted that it was counterfeit: 
“T shall have you and your confederate arrested as coiners,” he cried. 

“You blackguard!” Athos advanced toward him. “Tl cut your ears off.” 

At the same instant four men, armed to the teeth, entered by side 
doors and fell upon Athos. 

“[m trapped,” Athos yelled at the top of his lungs, “Run, D’Artagnan! 
Spur, Spur!” And he fired two pistols. 

D’Artagnan and Planchet needed no further invitation. Unfastening 
their horses from the gatepost they leaped upon them, buried their spurs 
in their flanks, and set off at full gallop. 

“Do you know how Athos fared?” D’Artagnan asked of Planchet as 
they raced on. 

“Monsieur, I saw a man fall at each of his shots. As I glanced through 
the glass door, I caught sight of him using his sword to advantage.” 

“Athos is a brave man. What a shame we must leave him behind. Ah, 
well! perhaps the same fate awaits us two steps hence! Forward 
Planchet, forward; you’re a plucky fellow!” 

“T told Monsieur I was a Picard. We of Picardy come up to scratch! 
Besides, Monsieur, I am in my homeland, here, and that puts me on my 
mettle.” 

Spurring on, master and lackey reached Saint-Omer without drawing 
bit. There they gave their horses a breather, holding their bridles under 
their arms for fear of some mishap, and had a bite of food, standing on 
the road. A few minutes later they started off again. 

At a hundred paces from the gates of Calais D’Artagnan’s horse sank 
under him; the blood flowed from his nose and eyes and nothing could 
be done to get him up again. Planchet’s horse was still available but, 
having stopped at long last, now refused to budge. Congratulating 
themselves on being so close to the city, D’Artagnan and Planchet 
abandoned their mounts and ran toward the port. On the way Planchet 
drew his master’s attention to a gentleman and his lackey who were 
some fifty paces ahead. Catching up with the pair at the port, 
D’Artagnan noted that their boots were covered with dust. The 
gentleman was bustling about authoritatively, asking here and there 
whether he could find passage for England immediately. 

“Nothing easier,” said the skipper of a vessel about to sail, “but we 


had orders this morning to allow no one to sail without express 
permission from Monsieur le Cardinal.” 

“T have that permission,” the gentleman said, drawing a paper from 
his pocket, “here it is!” 

“Monsieur must have it certified by the Governor of the Port,” said the 
skipper. “When that is done, please give me first choice. I’ve a fine vessel 
and a crack crew.” 

“Where shall I find the Governor?” 

“At his country house.” 

“Where is that?” 

“About three-quarters of a mile out of town. Look Monsieur, you can 
see it from here—over there, at the foot of that little hill—that slate 
roof ...” 

“Thank you,” said the gentleman and, with his lackey, he made for the 
Governor’s country house, D’Artagnan and Planchet following at an 
interval of five hundred paces. No sooner outside the city than 
D’Artagnan quickened his pace, overtaking the gentleman just as he was 
entering a little wood. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “You appear to be in a vast hurry.” 

“T could not be more pressed for time, Monsieur.” 

“T am distressed to hear that, Monsieur, for I too am pressed for time 
and I was about to ask a favor of you.” 

“What favor, pray?” 

“To allow me to precede you.” 

“Impossible! I have covered sixty leagues in forty-four hours and I 
must be in London tomorrow at noon.” 

“T have covered the same distance in forty hours and I must be in 
London tomorrow at ten o’clock in the morning.” 

“Truly, Monsieur, I am extremely sorry but I arrived here first and will 
not pass second.” 

“Truly, Monsieur, I am quite as sorry, but I arrived here second and 
shall pass first.” 

“Service du Roi, I am on His Majesty’s Service,” the gentleman 
declared. 

“Service de Moi, I on my own service!” D’Artagnan countered. 

“Come, Monsieur, I think you are picking a needless quarrel.” 

“Parbleu, what else, my friend?” 


“What do you want?” 

“Would you like to know?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well then, I want your movement orders. I have none and need 
some.” 

“You are jesting, I presume.” 

“T never jest.” 

“Let me pass!” 

“You shall not pass!” 

“My dear young man, I shall blow your brains out. Ho, Lubin! my 
pistols!” 

“Planchet, you handle the lackey, I shall manage the master.” 

Emboldened by his first exploit, Planchet sprang upon Lubin and, 
being young and lusty, soon had Lubin flattened out, Planchet’s bony 
knee pinning Lubin’s narrow chest to the ground. 

“Carry on, Monsieur,” Planchet called. “My man is accounted for.” 

The gentleman drew his sword and sprang upon D’Artagnan but he 
met more than he had bargained for. Within three seconds D’Artagnan 
pinked him thrice, dedicating each thrust as he dealt it: “One for Athos!” 
he cried. “One for Porthos!” and at the last, “one for Aramis!” 

At the third thrust the gentleman fell like a log. D’Artagnan, believing 
him dead or at least in a faint, advanced to seize the order but, just as he 
stretched out his hand to search for it, the wounded man, who had not 
relinquished his sword, pinked D’Artagnan in the chest, crying: 

“And one for you!” 

“And one for me,” D’Artagnan cried in a fury, nailing him to the earth 
with a fourth thrust. 

This time the gentleman closed his eyes and fainted. D’Artagnan 
plucked the order from the pocket into which he had seen the gentleman 
stuff it. It was in the name of the Comte de Vardes. 

Then, casting a last glance at the handsome youth he was leaving 
there, lying senseless and perhaps dead, D’Artagnan heaved a sigh over 
that inexplicable fate which drives men to destroy one another in the 
interests of people who are strangers to them and who often do not 
suspect their very existence. But he was soon roused from these 
reflections by Lubin who was howling for help with all his might. 
Planchet grasped Lubin by the throat and pressed on his gullet as hard as 


he could. 

“He won’t even whimper while I have him like this,” he announced. 
“But so soon as I let go of him, Monsieur, he squeals like a stuck pig. You 
see, he’s a Norman and Normans are a pig-headed lot.” 

Indeed, all but choked, Lubin still attempted to shout for help. 

“This will settle him,” D’Artagnan said, taking his handkerchief and 
gagging the lackey. 

“Now Monsieur, let us string him up to a tree.” 

This accomplished they drew the body of the Comte de Vardes close to 
the lackey. Night was falling. As the stranger and his lackey were both 
immobilized a few feet within the wood they would probably remain 
there until the morrow. 

“Now to the Governor’s!” said D’Artagnan briskly. 

“But you are wounded, Monsieur?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing. Come, let us attend to our most urgent business, 
we can attend to my wound later. It is a mere scratch.” 

They soon reached the worthy official’s country house; the Comte de 
Vardes was announced; D’Artagnan entered. 

“You have an order signed by the Cardinal?” the Governor asked. 

D’Artagnan produced the order. 

“Hm! quite regular and explicit.” 

“Of course, Monsieur. I am one of the Cardinal’s most faithful 
servants.” 

“Apparently His Eminence is anxious to prevent someone from 
crossing to England.” 

“Yes, Monsieur, one D’Artagnan, a gentleman from Béarn, who set out 
for London with three of his friends.” 

“Do you know him personally?” 

“Do I know—” 

“D’Artagnan?” 

“Intimately, Monsieur.” 

“Pray describe him to me, then.” 

“Nothing could be simpler,” D’Artagnan assured him. And he 
proceeded to furnish the most minute description of the Comte de 
Vardes. 

“Is he accompanied by anyone?” 

“Yes, by a valet named Lubin.” 


“We will keep a sharp lookout for them,” the Governor promised, “and 
if ever we lay hands on them, His Eminence may be sure they will be 
returned to Paris under heavy guard.” 

“By doing so, my dear Governor, you will have deserved well of the 
Cardinal,” D’Artagnan said unctuously. 

“Will you be seeing His Eminence on your return, Monsieur le 
Comte?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“Tell him, I beg you, that I remain his humble servant.” 

“T shall not fail to do so.” 

Delighted with this assurance, the Governor countersigned the 
passport and handed it to D’Artagnan. Unwilling to lose a moment of his 
precious time in idle compliments, the Gascon bowed to the Governor, 
thanked him and took his leave. Once out of doors, master and lackey 
set off at top speed; taking a long détour, they skirted the wood, entering 
the town by another gate. As they reached the harbor, they found the 
vessel still ready to sail and the skipper awaiting them alongside. 

“Well?” he asked as D’Artagnan appeared. 

“Here is my pass, signed and countersigned.” 

“And the other gentleman?” 

“He will not leave today,” D’Artagnan explained. “But never mind: I 
will pay for both of us.” 

“In that case we shall set sail at once.” 

“The sooner the better,” D’Artagnan agreed, leaping into the rowboat, 
Planchet behind him. Five minutes later they were aboard the vessel. It 
was high time, too, for they were barely half-a-league at sea when 
D’Artagnan saw a flash and heard a detonation as the cannon announced 
the closing of the harbor. 

At last he had an opportunity to examine his injury. Happily, as he 
had thought, it was not serious: the point of the sword, striking a rib, 
had glanced along the bone, and his shirt, matted over the wound, had 
staunched the blood. But he was exhausted and when they laid out a 
mattress on deck for him, he sank gratefully upon it and promptly fell 
into a deep sleep. 

At daybreak, the vessel was a few leagues off the English coast; the 
breeze had been slight all night and the sailing slow. By ten o’clock the 
craft dropped anchor in Dover harbor. Half an hour later D’Artagnan set 


foot on English soil, crying: 

“Here I am at last!” 

But that was not all, they must get to London. In England the post was 
well organized and post-horses readily available; D’Artagnan and 
Planchet took advantage of this and, preceded by a postilion, they 
reached the capital within four hours. 

D’Artagnan did not know London and he could not speak one word of 
English, but he wrote the name of Buckingham on a piece of paper and 
everyone to whom he showed it, pointed out the way to the Duke’s 
mansion. 

The Duke was at Windsor, hunting with the King. D’Artagnan inquired 
for the Duke’s confidential valet, who had accompanied him in all his 
travels and spoke perfect French. He explained that he had come from 
Paris on a matter of life and death and that he must speak to his master 
immediately. 

The assurance with which D’Artagnan spoke convinced Patrick on the 
spot. The minister’s minister therefore ordered two horses to be saddled 
forthwith and himself accompanied the young guardsman. As for 
Planchet, he had been lifted from his horse stiff as a ramrod; the poor 
lad’s strength was well-nigh spent. D’Artagnan, on the contrary, seemed 
fresh as a daisy. 

At Windsor Castle they inquired for the Duke and were told that the 
King and Buckingham were in the marshes two or three leagues distant. 
As they reached the place twenty minutes later, Patrick recognized his 
master’s voice, calling his falcon back to him. 

“Whom am I to announce to His Grace?” Patrick asked. 

“The young man who one evening challenged him on the Pont-Neuf, 
opposite the Samaritaine.” 

“A somewhat peculiar introduction, Monsieur, if I may say so.” 

“You will find it as good as any other.” 

Patrick rode off, located the Duke, and announced that a messenger 
awaited him, identifying the messenger as directed. 

Buckingham recalled the incident at once. Suspecting that something 
vital was going on in France, he hastened to ask where the messenger 
was. Recognizing the uniform of the guards, he rode straight up to 
D’Artagnan. Patrick kept discreetly in the background. At once, 
Buckingham, reining in his horse, cast all discretion to the winds. 


Voicing all his fear and love: 

“Has any harm befallen Her Majesty?” he asked. 

“T think not, Milord. Nevertheless, I believe Her Majesty to be in great 
danger from which Your Grace alone can save her.” 

“TI? God help me, I would be only too happy to be of service to the 
Queen. Speak, man, speak up!” 

“Pray read this letter, Milord.” 

“A letter from whom?” 

“From Her Majesty, I think.” 

“From Her Majesty!” Buckingham repeated, turning so pale that 
D’Artagnan feared he was about to faint. His hands trembling, he broke 
the seal. 

“Why is this letter ripped here?” Buckingham asked, his finger on a 
portion of the letter where the paper was pierced through. 

“T had not noticed that, Milord,” D’Artagnan said. “The Comte de 
Vardes made that hole when his sword pinked my chest.” 

“Are you wounded?” Buckingham asked, unfolding the letter. 

“Nothing serious, Milord, a mere scratch.” 

“Great Heavens, what have I read?” Buckingham cried aghast. Then, 
imperiously: “Stay here, Patrick, or rather find the King wherever he is 
and tell His Majesty that I beseech him to excuse me but that a matter of 
the utmost importance calls me to London.” Turning to D’Artagnan: 
“Come, Monsieur, come!” he ordered. 

And both set off toward the capital at full gallop. 


XXI 
Lapy CLarK 


Along the way the Duke drew from D’Artagnan not all that happened but 
what D’Artagnan himself knew. By adding what he recalled to what 
information the young Gascon gave him, Buckingham was able to form a 
pretty exact idea of the state of affairs. The Queen’s letter was short and 
scarcely informative but it afforded ample confirmation of how serious 
the situation must be. What surprised him most was that the Cardinal, so 
vitally interested in preventing the youth from reaching England, had 
been powerless to intercept him. In the face of this astonishment, 
D’Artagnan told him how carefully the voyage had been planned and 
what precautions had been taken ... how devoted his three friends had 
been ... how he had left them scattered along the road, bathed in their 
blood ... how he had come off successfully save for the sword thrust 
which had pierced the Queen’s letter ... and in what terrible coin he had 
repaid Monsieur de Vardes.... Listening to D’Artagnan’s plain matter-of- 
fact account, the Duke looked at the Gascon from time to time in wonder 
as if he could not understand how so much prudence, courage and 
devotion could belong to a man who looked barely twenty. 

The horses went like the wind and in no time at all they reached the 
gates of London. D’Artagnan imagined that on arriving in the city the 
Duke would slacken his pace, but no! Buckingham rode on at top speed, 
heedless of any pedestrians so unfortunate as to stand in his path. As 
they crossed the city he ran down at least three people without even 
turning to see what had become of his victims. D’Artagnan followed 
amidst cries which sounded very much like curses. 

Entering the courtyard of his mansion, Buckingham dismounted and 
without bothering about his steed, tossed the reins over its neck and 
rushed to the front steps. D’Artagnan followed suit except that he did 
show a little more concern for the noble animals whose worth he had 
been able to appreciate. He was pleased to see four grooms rushing from 
kitchen and stables to attend to the horses. 


The Duke walked so fast that D’Artagnan had some trouble in keeping 
up with him. They passed through several apartments furnished with an 
elegance which even the greatest noblemen of France could not imagine; 
presently they reached a bedroom which was at once a miracle of taste 
and splendor. In the alcove of this room was a door cut through a 
tapestry; the Duke opened it with a small gold key which he wore on a 
chain of the same metal around his neck. Out of discretion, D’Artagnan 
lingered back, but as Buckingham passed through the door he turned 
around and noting the young man’s hesitation: 

“Come in, my friend, come in,” he invited, “and if you are so fortunate 
as to be admitted to Her Majesty’s presence, pray tell her what you have 
seen.” 

Encouraged by this invitation, D’Artagnan followed the Duke who 
closed the door behind them. They were in a small chapel tapestried 
with Persian silk and gold brocade and brilliantly lighted by a great 
number of wax tapers. Above a kind of altar and beneath a blue velvet 
dais, surmounted by red and white plumes, was a life-size portrait of 
Anne of Austria, so strikingly faithful that D’Artagnan uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. It was as though the Queen stood there before 
them about to speak. 

Above the altar and beneath the portrait, was the casket which held 
the diamond studs. The Duke approached the altar, kneeled as a priest 
might have knelt before a crucifix, and then opened the casket. From it 
he drew a large bow of blue ribbon sparkling with diamonds: 

“Here,” he said, “here are these precious diamonds with which I had 
vowed to be buried. The Queen gave them to me, the Queen requires 
their return. So be it. Her will be done, like that of God, in all things.” 

Slowly, one after the other, he kissed the beloved studs with which he 
must reluctantly part. Suddenly he uttered a terrible cry. 

“What is it, Milord?” D’Artagnan exclaimed anxiously. “What is the 
matter?” 

“The matter?” Buckingham winced; he was shaking like a leaf. 

“Milord, what—?” 

“All is lost!” 

“But—?” 

“Two of the studs are missing. There are only ten here!” 

“Can you have lost them, Milord? Do you think they have been 


stolen?” 

“They have been stolen and the Cardinal is responsible. Look, the 
ribbons which held them have been cut with scissors.” 

“If they were stolen—if Milord suspects anyone—perhaps that person 
still has them—” 

“Wait, wait!” cried the Duke. “The only time I wore these studs was at 
a ball given by the King at Windsor a week ago. Lady Winter, with 
whom I once had a falling out, stood beside me quite long as we made 
up our differences. Yes, that’s it! That reconciliation was nothing but a 
jealous woman’s revenge. I have not laid eyes on her since. That woman 
is an agent of the Cardinal’s.” 

“Then he has agents all over the world?” 

“Yes, yes, everywhere.” Buckingham gnashed his teeth with rage. “He 
is a terrible enemy.” There was a long silence. Then, passionately: “Tell 
me, when is this ball in Paris to take place?” 

“Next Monday.” 

“Next Monday. Five days from now. Ah, we have time and time 
aplenty!” Flinging open the door: “Patrick!” he called, “Patrick!” 

Imperturbable, as though he had not left the spot, Patrick stood at 
attention by the doorway. 

“Patrick, send for my jeweler and my secretary!” 

The promptness with which the servant withdrew bore eloquent 
testimony to his discretion and obedience. Buckingham had mentioned 
the jeweler first but the secretary was the first to appear because he 
lived in the ducal mansion. He found Buckingham seated at a table in his 
bedroom, writing orders in his own hand. 

“Jackson,” said the Duke, “you will call upon the Lord Chancellor 
immediately and inform him that I commit these orders to him for 
execution. I wish them to be issued forthwith.” 

“But Your Grace, if the Lord Chancellor asks me what reasons 
prompted you to adopt such an extraordinary measure, what shall I 
answer?” 

“Tell him that such is my good pleasure and that I account for my 
pleasure to no man.” 

The secretary smiled: 

“Is My Lord Chancellor to forward this reply to the King if His Majesty 
should happen to inquire why no vessel of his is to leave any British 


port?” 

“Very well, Jackson!” Buckingham drew a deep breath. “Should His 
Majesty so inquire, the Lord Chancellor is to reply that I am determined 
on war and that this measure is my first act of hostility against France.” 

The secretary bowed and retired. 

“Well, we are safe on that score,” Buckingham said jauntily. “If the 
studs have not yet left for France they will not arrive before you.” 

“How so, Milord?” 

“IT have just clapped an embargo on all vessels at present in His 
Majesty’s ports. Without express permission not one of them can weigh 
anchor!” 

D’Artagnan stared with stupefaction at this man who, invested with 
unlimited power by his sovereign, was thus abusing the royal confidence 
to serve his amours. D’Artagnan’s expression was so candid that 
Buckingham could not fail to read his thoughts. He smiled. 

“Yes, yes!” he said impetuously, “Anne of Austria is my true Queen. At 
one word from her, I would betray my country, my sovereign and my 
God. She asked me not to send the Protestants of La Rochelle the aid I 
had promised them; I have not done so. I broke my word, but what of 
that? Did I not bow to Her Majesty’s wishes? Have I not been richly 
rewarded? Have I not my obedience to thank for the portrait you just 
saw?” 

D’Artagnan mused on the mysterious and tenuous threads upon which 
the destinies of great nations and the lives of mere men are sometimes 
hung. He was lost in these thoughts when the goldsmith entered. 

O’Reilly, master of his guild, was an Irishman; among the most skilled 
workmen of Europe, he earned, as he himself admitted, one hundred 
thousand livres a year from Buckingham’s custom alone. 

“Come in here, O’Reilly, come in!” Buckingham led the goldsmith into 
his chapel. “Look at these studs and tell me what they are worth apiece.” 

O’Reilly cast a single glance at the elegant mounting of the 
jewels ... estimated the worth of each stud ... looked at the whole 
display rapidly to make sure he was accurate in his appraisal ... and 
without hesitation: 

“Fifteen hundred pistoles apiece, and beauties they be, M’Lud,” he said 
pontifically. 

“How soon can you make two studs to match these ten, O’Reilly?” 


“A week, Your Grace.” 

“O’Reilly, I will give you three thousand pistoles for each of the two 
studs if I can have them by the day after tomorrow.” 

“M’Lud, have them you shall!” 

“You are worth your weight in gold, Master Goldsmith, but that is not 
all. These studs must not be entrusted to anybody; the work must be 
done here, under this roof.” 

“Impossible, M’Lud. No one else can make new studs to look like the 
others, Your Grace, even if I say so as shouldn’t.” 

“That is why you are now a prisoner here, my dear O’Reilly. Even if 
you wanted to leave this hospitable dwelling at this moment, you could 
not do so. Come, my friend, make the best of it. Name any of your 
workmen you need and tell me what tools they must bring along.” 

O’Reilly knew the Duke; he realized that any objection would be futile 
and he made up his mind then and there. 

“May I let my wife know, please, M’Lud?” 

“Certainly. You may even see her, my dear O’Reilly. Your captivity 
will be a mild one, rest assured. And because every inconvenience calls 
for compensation, here—over and above the price of the studs—here are 
a thousand pistoles to console you for the trouble I am giving you.” 

D’Artagnan could not recover from his surprise as he saw how this 
statesman played ducks and drakes with men and millions. As for the 
jeweler, he wrote to his wife, enclosing the draft for a thousand pistoles 
and asking her to send his most skilful apprentice ... an assortment of 
diamonds (he specified names and weights) ... the required tools which 
he carefully listed ... his nightshirt and a change of clothes.... 
Buckingham led him to the apartment allotted to him: within a half-hour 
it was transformed into a workshop. A sentry was stationed at each door 
with orders to allow only Patrick to go in and no one to go out. 

Having settled this matter, Buckingham turned his attention to 
D’Artagnan. 

“Now, my young friend,” he said affably, “all England is yours. What 
can I do for you? Say what you want and it shall be done.” 

“Thank you, Milord, the one thing I crave is a bed to lie down on.” 

Buckingham assigned D’Artagnan a room adjoining his own. He 
wished to keep the lad close at hand, not because he mistrusted him but 
because he wished to have someone to whom he could constantly talk 


about the Queen. 

An hour later an ordinance was published in London forbidding the 
departure from all British ports of vessels bound for France; even the 
mail packet was to be held up. Public opinion viewed this act as a 
declaration of war between the two kingdoms. Two days later, at eleven 
o’clock, the new studs were finished, their lustre and workmanship so 
perfect that neither Buckingham nor even an expert dealer could have 
distinguished them from the others. The Duke summoned D’Artagnan 
immediately. 

“Here are the studs you came to fetch,” he said, “I trust you will report 
that I have done all that was humanly possible.” 

“Milord need have no qualms on that score,” D’Artagnan assured him. 
“T shall tell what I have seen.” Buckingham nodded. “But Your Grace has 
not given me the casket,” D’Artagnan said in surprise. 

“The casket would only be an encumbrance, my friend.” Buckingham 
sighed. “Besides, I treasure it, for it is all I have left of the Queen’s. You 
will tell Her Majesty that I am keeping it.” 

“T shall deliver your message word for word, Milord.” 

“And now,” Buckingham resumed looking earnestly at the young man, 
“how can I ever repay my debt to you?” 

D’Artagnan blushed; obviously the Duke was trying to get him to 
accept some gift. But the idea that the blood of his comrades and his 
own were to be paid for with English gold was strangely repugnant. 

“Let us understand each other, Milord,” he said courteously. “Let us 
see things clearly at outset in order to avoid misapprehension. I am in 
the service of the King and Queen of France. I am a Royal Guardsman; 
my Commanding Officer, Monsieur des Essarts, like his brother-in-law, 
Monsieur de Tréville, is particularly attached to their Majesties. Your 
Grace sees therefore under what auspices I have come here. What is 
more, I might perhaps never have undertaken all this had I not wished to 
please someone who is my lady, just as the Queen is yours.” 

The Duke smiled: “Yes, I see! Indeed, I dare say I know the lady you 
refer to. It is—” 

“I have not mentioned her name, Milord—” 

“True, Monsieur. My debt of gratitude for your devotion therefore 
belongs to that lady—who shall remain nameless.” 

“Exactly, Milord. At this moment, with war looming between our 


countries, I confess I can see nothing in Your Grace but an Englishman, 
hence an enemy. I need not add that I would therefore have greater 
pleasure in meeting you on the field of battle than in Windsor Park or in 
the halls of the Louvre. Nevertheless, nothing will prevent me from 
carrying out my mission in every detail or from laying down my life, if 
necessary, in so doing. But I repeat: I will accomplish this without Your 
Grace having cause to thank me at this time any more than at our first 


meeting.” 
“We Englishmen say: ‘Proud as a Scot,’ ” Buckingham murmured. 
“We Frenchmen say: ‘Proud as a Gascon,’ ” D’Artagnan replied, 


bowing. “The Gascons are the Scots of France.” 

“Come now, you cannot leave like this. Where are you off to? How 
will you get away?” 

“That’s true.” 

“Upon my soul! you Frenchmen are cocksure!” 

“T had forgotten that England was an island and you were its king.” 

“Go to the port, ask for the brig Sund, and give the Captain this letter. 
He will convey you to a little harbor where you are surely not expected; 
it is used by fishermen only.” 

“The harbor of—?” 

“Saint-Valéry! But listen: when you land there, go to a mean-looking 
little inn on the front. It has no name or sign, it is a mere fishermen’s 
hovel; you can’t mistake it, it is the only such place.” 

“And then?” 

“You will ask for the host and say: Forward!” 

“Which means?” 

“En avant—that is the password. He will give you a fully saddled horse 
and tell you what road you are to take. In this way you will find four 
relays on your route. If you will give your Paris address at each relay, 
the four horses will follow you there. You know two of them already 
and, as a lover of horseflesh, you seem to have appreciated them; you 
saw how they brought us from Windsor. You may take my word for it 
that the two others are just as good. These horses are equipped for 
campaigning. Proud though you are, you will not refuse to accept one 
for yourself and one for each of your companions. Remember that they 
will serve you to make war against us. The end justifies the means, as 
you Frenchmen put it, does it not?” 


“Yes, Milord, I accept with pleasure!” D’Artagnan bowed low. “Please 
God, we shall make good use of your gift.” 

“Now your hand, young man. Perhaps we shall meet soon on the field 
of battle. Meanwhile, we part good friends, I trust.” 

“Ay, Milord, but with the hope of soon becoming enemies.” 

“Have no fear on that score, I promise you that.” 

“T count on your word, Milord!” 

D’Artagnan bowed again and hastened to the port. 

Opposite the Tower of London, he found the Sund and gave the 
Captain his letter; the Captain had it certified by the Governor of the 
Port and they set sail at once. 

Fifty vessels were waiting to set out as soon as the prohibition was 
lifted. As the Sund passed close alongside one of them, D’Artagnan 
fancied he saw a familiar figure—the woman of Meung, the woman 
whom the stranger had called Milady and whom our Gascon had 
thought so beautiful. But thanks to the swift tide and to the brisk wind 
the Sund passed so quickly that he caught little more than a glimpse of 
her. 

Next day at about nine o’clock he landed at Saint-Valéry and 
immediately looked for the inn Buckingham had mentioned. He easily 
identified it by the riotous noise within; already there was excited talk of 
speedy and certain war between England and France, and the happy 
sailors were carousing to celebrate it. 

D’Artagnan made his way through the crowd, found the host and 
whispered: Forward! The host immediately motioned to him to follow, 
went out by a door leading to the yard, advanced to the stable where a 
horse, ready-saddled, awaited, and asked D’Artagnan if he needed 
anything else. 

“T want to know the route I am to take.” 

“Go from here to Blangy and from Blangy to Neufchatel. At 
Neufchatel, at the Sign of the Golden Harrow, give the innkeeper the 
password and you will find a horse, ready-saddled, just as you did here.” 

“What do I owe you?” 

“Everything is paid for, Monsieur, and handsomely, too,” the host said 
importantly. “Be off then and God speed you!” 

“Amen,” breathed D’Artagnan, setting off at full gallop. 

Four hours later he was at Neufchatel. Faithfully he followed the 


instructions he had received; at Neufchatel, as at Saint-Valéry, he found 
a fully saddled mount waiting for him. He was about to transfer the 
pistols from one saddle to another when he noticed that his new mount 
was already furnished with similar ones. 

“Your address in Paris?” 

“Hotel des Gardes, Monsieur des Essarts, Commanding Officer.” 

“Good.” 

“What route am I to take?” 

“The Rouen road, but do not go through the city; skirt it on your right. 
At the hamlet of Ecouis, you will find an inn—the only one—The Sign of 
the French Arms. Don’t judge it by appearances; you will find a horse as 
good as this one in the stables.” 

“Same password?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Good-bye, host.” 

“Farewell, Monsieur. Do you need anything?” 

D’Artagnan shook his head, waved his hand and made off at full 
speed. At Ecouis the same scene was repeated: a host equally 
obliging ... a fresh fully equipped horse ... a request for his Paris 
address ... a statement of the same ... a wave of the hand and a cloud of 
dust as he galloped off toward Pontoise.... 

Here he changed horses for the last time and at nine o’clock galloped 
into the courtyard of the Hétel de Tréville. He had covered nearly sixty 
leagues—in twelve hours. 

Monsieur de Tréville received him as if he had seen him that very 
morning. But, on shaking his hand a little more warmly than usual, he 
told him that Monsieur des Essart’s company was on guard duty at the 
Louvre that night and that he might repair at once to his post. 


XXII 
In Wuicu Tuer Magestires Dance La Mertatson, A Favorite BALLET OF 


THE KING’s 


On the morrow all Paris was agog with talk of the ball which the City 
Aldermen were to give in honor of the King and Queen. Their Majesties 
were to dance the famous La Merlaison, the King’s favorite ballet. 

For the past week feverish preparations for this important occasion 
had made the Hotel de Ville hum with activity. The city carpenters 


erected scaffolds to seat the ladies invited ... the city grocer had 
furnished the reception rooms with two hundred white waxen torches, a 
piece of luxury unheard of at that period ... no fewer than twenty 


violinists were to play, at double their usual wage on condition, rumor 
said, that they played the night through.... 

At ten o’clock in the morning the Sieur de La Coste, Ensign in the 
King’s Guards, followed by two officers and several archers of the Corps 
of Guards, called upon the City Registrar, Clément, to demand the keys 
of all doors, rooms and offices in the building. These keys were handed 
over to him instantly; each bore a label to identify it. From that moment 
Monsieur de La Coste, as supreme Security Officer, was charged with 
guarding every inch of the premises. 

At eleven o’clock Captain du Hallier, of the guards, appeared with fifty 
archers who immediately took up their stations at the posts assigned 
them in the Hotel de Ville. 

At three o’clock, two companies of guards reported, one French, the 
other Swiss. The French company was composed half of Monsieur du 
Hallier’s men, half of men under Monsieur des Essarts. 

At six in the evening the guests began to arrive. Fast as they entered, 
they were ushered to their seats on the scaffolding in the great hall. 

At nine o’clock Madame la Premiére Présidente, wife of the Chief 
Magistrate, swept into the City Hall. Next to the Queen she was the most 
important personage of the féte. She was received by the notables of the 


city and shown to a loge immediately opposite the one the Queen was to 
occupy. 

At ten o’clock, the King’s collation, consisting of preserves, confitures 
and other sweetmeats, was prepared in the little chamber facing the 
church of Saint-Jean and placed in front of the silver service of the City, 
which was guarded by four archers. 

At midnight loud cries and vociferous cheers rose from the street, 
marking the King’s progress as he passed through the city from the 
Louvre to the Hotel de Ville along thoroughfares illumined with colored 
lanterns. 

Aldermen and City Councilors, wearing their broadcloth robes and 
preceded by six sergeants, each of whom bore a torch, advanced to 
attend upon the King. Meeting His Majesty on the steps, they stopped 
while the Provost of the Merchants made the official compliment of 
welcome. His Majesty replied by excusing himself for his late arrival, 
blaming it on Monsieur le Cardinal who had detained him until eleven 
o’clock to discuss matters of State. 

His Majesty, in full dress, was accompanied by His Royal Highness, 
Monsieur Duc d’Orléans and brother to the King, by the Comte de 
Soissons, who was later to attempt to assassinate Richelieu, by the Grand 
Prior, in all the splendor of his ecclesiastical robes, by the Duc de 
Longueville, a third-rate politician, governor of Normandy, by the Duc 
d’Elboeuf, the husband of a legitimized daughter of Henry IV, by the 
Comte d’Harcourt, d’Elboeuf’s son, by the Comte de La Roche-Guyon, 
descendant of a heroine of the Hundred Years’ War, by Monsieur de 
Liancourt, a profligate redeemed by his young wife, by the Comte de 
Cramail, author and wit who was to be imprisoned by Richelieu for 
twelve years, by Monsieur de Baradas and by the Chevalier de Souveray. 

No one in the crowd failed to notice that the King looked glum and 
preoccupied. 

A dressing-room had been prepared for the King and another for 
Monsieur, with masquerade dress in each; the same had been done for 
the Queen and Madame la Premiére Présidente. The nobles and ladies of 
Their Majesties’ suites were to dress two by two in chambers prepared 
for the purpose. Before entering his dressing-room, the King left orders 
to be notified as soon as the Cardinal arrived. 

Half an hour later loud cheers were heard, proclaiming the Queen’s 


arrival; aldermen and councilors, as before, followed the sergeants to the 
steps of the City Hall where they repeated the ceremony of welcome. 

The Queen entered the great hall. To the public she too, like the King, 
looked sad and, above all, fatigued. Just as she arrived the curtains of a 
small gallery, which had until then remained closed, were suddenly 
parted to reveal, for an instant, the pale face of the Cardinal. His eyes, 
piercing bright, were fastened upon those of the Queen; and as he noted 
that she was not wearing the diamond studs, a smile of fierce, cruel joy 
passed over his lips. The Queen lingered a while to receive the 
compliments of the city gentlemen and to reply to the salutations of 
their ladies. 

Suddenly the King appeared at one of the doors of the hall with the 
Cardinal. His Majesty wore no masquerade and the ribbons of his 
doublet were scarcely tied; His Eminence was dressed as a Spanish 
Cavalier. The Cardinal was speaking in a low voice and the King, 
listening, was pale as wax. His Majesty made his way through the crowd, 
bowed to the Queen and, in a broken voice, said: 

“Well, Madame, pray why are you not wearing your diamond studs? 
Did I not tell you how pleased I should be to see how they become you?” 

The Queen, looking around her, descried the Cardinal in the 
background, smiling diabolically. 

“Sire,” she replied, in faltering tones, “I feared something might 
happen to them in such a throng.” 

“There you were wrong, Madame! If I presented them to you it was 
because I wished you to wear them. I repeat, you were quite wrong, 
Madame.” 

The King’s voice trembled with anger, the bystanders wide-eyed and 
completely bewildered, stood aside, wondering what could be the 
matter. 

“T can easily send for them, Sire,” the Queen offered. “They are at the 
Louvre; within a few minutes Your Majesty’s wishes will be fulfilled.” 

“Pray do so, Madame, pray do so as quickly as possible. The ballet is 
to begin within an hour.” 

Curtseying, the Queen followed the ladies who were to conduct her to 
her dressing-room. The King returned to his. 

There was a buzz of chatter. Surprise and confusion filled the hall; 
everyone had noticed that something was awry between King and 


Queen, but both had spoken so low that the bystanders had discreetly 
stepped aside. Thus no one had overheard anything. The violins began to 
play at their loudest but nobody listened. 

The King was the first to emerge from his dressing-room, clad in a 
hunting costume of great elegance; this type of dress became him best 
and now he really looked like the first gentleman of his kingdom. He 
was followed by Monsieur and the other nobles, similarly apparelled. 

The Cardinal drew near the King and handed him a tiny casket; 
opening it, the King found two diamond studs. 

“What does this mean?” he asked in astonishment. 

“Nothing, Sire! But if the Queen wears her studs—which I very much 
doubt—I beg you to count them. Should you find that the Queen wears 
but ten, Sire, pray ask Her Majesty who could have stolen the two that 
are here?” 

The King looked blankly at the Cardinal and was about to ask him 
something when suddenly a cry of admiration rose up on all sides. It was 
the Queen, making her entrance. If His Majesty appeared to be the first 
gentleman of the realm, the Queen was undoubtedly the most beautiful 
woman in all France. The habit of a huntress suited her marvelously 
well, setting off her figure to excellent advantage. She wore a beaver hat 
with blue feathers, a tight-waisted jacket of pearl-gray velvet fastened 
with diamond clasps, and a skirt of blue satin embroidered with silver. 
On her left shoulder sparkled the diamond studs, on a bow of the same 
color as her plumes and her skirt. 

The King trembled with joy, the Cardinal with anger, but they were 
still too far from the Queen to count the studs. Her Majesty was wearing 
them, to be sure, but were there ten or twelve? 

At that moment the violins gave the signal for the ball to open. The 
King advanced toward Madame la Premiére Présidente, who was to be 
his partner; His Royal Highness Monsieur advanced toward the Queen. 
They took their places and the ballet began. His Majesty figured opposite 
the Queen and every time he passed her he devoured those studs with 
his eyes but could never pause long enough to count them. A cold sweat 
glistened on the Cardinal’s brow as he watched. The ballet, which had 
sixteen figures, lasted a full hour. 

When it was finished, amid enthusiastic applause, each gentleman led 
his lady back to her place; but the King, availing himself of his privilege 


to leave his lady where she stood, advanced eagerly toward the Queen. 

“T thank you, Madame, for deferring to my wishes,” he said graciously, 
“but I believe two of your studs are missing, I am bringing them back to 
you.” 

Whereupon he handed the Queen the two studs the Cardinal had given 
to him. 

“What, Sire!” cried the Queen, feigning surprise, “you are giving me 
two more! Then I shall have fourteen in all!” 

The King, at last in a position to count, could scarcely believe his eyes. 
Turning aside sulkily, he summoned the Cardinal and, sternly: 

“Well, Monsieur le Cardinal,” he asked, “what does this mean?” 

“It means, Sire, that I wished to present Her Majesty with those two 
studs but, not venturing to present them myself, I adopted this means of 
doing so.” 

The Queen flashed him a smile which for all its brilliant graciousness 
yet proved that she was not duped by this ingenious piece of gallantry. 

“T am the more grateful to Your Eminence,” she said blandly, “because 
I am sure these two studs have cost you as much as the other twelve cost 
the King.” 

Then, having bowed to the King and the Cardinal, the Queen went 
back to her dressing-room. 

And so these events took place among the most illustrious—King, 
Queen and Cardinal—while other important or frivolous activities 
occupied the flower of French nobility, the cream of the magistracy, and 
the choicest Parisian citizenry. Meanwhile, anonymous and unseen, a 
young Gascon, a guardsman, the man to whom Anne of Austria owed 
her extraordinary triumph over the Cardinal, was lost in a throng 
gathered at one of the doors. With pardonable satisfaction, he had 
surveyed a scene comprehensible to four people alone: the King, the 
Queen—the Cardinal and—himself! 

The Queen made her exit and D’Artagnan was about to go home when 
he felt a light touch on his shoulder. Turning around he saw a young 
woman who beckoned him to follow her. This young woman wore a 
black velvet mask, but despite this precaution, taken against others 
rather than against him, he recognized his quondam guide, the alert, 
sprightly and shapely Madame Bonacieux. 

The evening before, they had barely exchanged a few words in the 


quarters of Germain, at the gatekeeper’s lodge. So eager was the lover, 
with the objects and message he brought, and so eager was his lady to 
communicate both to the Queen, that love was neglected and Madame 
Bonacieux tarried but a few moments. This evening, however, 
D’Artagnan hoped for better, moved as he was by both love and 
curiosity. As he followed her on and on through corridors that became 
more and more deserted, he sought to stop the young woman, grasp her 
and look into her eyes if only for an instant. But, quick and elusive as a 
bird, she always slipped through his hands. Whenever he sought to 
speak, her finger placed over her lips, in a little imperious gesture full of 
charm, enjoined silence, reminding him that he must obey blindly and in 
every particular. Finally, after winding to left and right down various 
passageways, through vestibules and across landings, Madame 
Bonacieux opened a door and ushered him into a small antechamber that 
was completely dark. There again she bade him be silent, placing her 
finger upon his lips this time. Then she opened an inner door concealed 
by a tapestry, a brilliant light spread through the room, she disappeared, 
and all was silence and darkness again. 

D’Artagnan stood motionless for a moment, wondering where he was 
and what was about to happen. Presently a ray of light penetrated into 
the chamber ... he felt a current of warm perfumed air ... he heard the 
voices of two, then three ladies conversing ... he could not distinguish 
what they said but he noted the refinement and ceremony of their 
tones ... the word Majesty occurred several times ... so he could but 
conclude that he was in a chamber adjoining the Queen’s dressing-room. 


He stood there waiting in the shadows. Now the sounds from the next 
room came more clearly. The Queen sounded cheerful and happy, at 
which her ladies seemed to be somewhat astonished, for, as everyone 
knew, Her Majesty was usually worried and anxious. D’Artagnan 
actually caught a few words of the conversation. As a lady with a high, 
slight voice congratulated the Queen on her new-found gaiety, he heard 
Her Majesty reply that she was stimulated by the beauty of the féte and 
the pleasure the ballet had given her. Since it is never permissible to 
contradict a Queen, whether she smile or weep, the ladies vied with one 
another in hymning the praises of the Aldermen and Councilors of the 
good City of Paris. 


Although D’Artagnan did not know the Queen, he soon distinguished 
her voice from the others, first by a slight foreign accent, then by that 
tone of domination natural to sovereigns. He heard the voice approach 
then withdraw from the door; then, almost imperceptibly, the knob 
turned and the door opened stealthily and ever so slightly. D’Artagnan 
even saw the shadow of a person who, walking up and down, 
occasionally intercepted the light. 

At length a hand and arm of wondrous form and whiteness appeared 
through the tapestry. D’Artagnan, understanding that this was his 
recompense, fell to his knees, grasped the outstretched hand and 
respectfully pressed it to his lips. Before he realized what had happened, 
the hand was withdrawn and, as he looked down, blinking, at his own 
hand, he saw and felt an object in his palm, a hard, bright object which 
he recognized as a ring. Then, the door was promptly closed and 
D’Artagnan once again found himself in complete darkness. 

Our Gascon placed the ring on his finger and again waited; obviously 
all was not yet over. After the reward of his devotion surely he would 
receive that of his love. Besides, though the ballet was done, the 
festivities had scarcely begun: supper was to be served at three o’clock 
and the clock of Saint-Jean had just struck a quarter to three. 

The sound of voices in the next room gradually diminished, the echo 
of departing footsteps reached him, and the door to the corridor 
suddenly opened. Madame Bonacieux entered briskly. 

“You, at last!” cried D’Artagnan. 

“Hush!” she commanded, pressing her hand on his lips. “Not a sound! 
You must go away at once just as you came.” 

“But when shall I see you again? When? And where?” 

“You will find a note from me waiting at your home. Begone now, I 
implore you; begone and God bless you!” 

Quickly she pushed D’Artagnan out of the room. He obeyed like a 
child, without venturing objection or resistance—which proves 
conclusively that he was genuinely in love with her. 


XXIII 
THe RENDEZVOUS 


D’Artagnan ran home immediately. Though it was past three in the 
morning and he had to go through some of the most ill-famed and 
dangerous quarters of Paris, he met with no misadventure. As everybody 
knows, drunkards and lovers are protected by a special deity. 

He found the door to his passage ajar, climbed the staircase and 
knocked gently, two short raps followed by three, as agreed upon 
between him and his lackey. He had sent Planchet home from the Hotel 
de Ville two hours before and, according to instructions, Planchet was 
sitting up awaiting his arrival. 

“Did anyone bring me a letter?” D’Artagnan asked eagerly. 

“No, Monsieur.” 

D’Artagnan’s face fell. 

“No, Monsieur, nobody brought you a letter,” Planchet went on, “but 
there is a letter here which seems to have come of itself.” 

“What on earth do you mean, ass?” 

“IT mean to say that when I came home, I had the key to your 
apartment in my pocket ... I had that key, Monsieur, and I never let it 
out of my hands ... and yet I found a letter for you sitting up on the 
green tablecover in your bedroom like a white tulip in a bunch of ferns. 

“Where is the letter?” 

“T left it where it lay, Monsieur.” Planchet drew a deep breath. 
“Begging your pardon, Monsieur, it is not natural for letters to come into 
people’s houses like that. Had the window been open or even half open, 
I should think nothing of it; but no, Monsieur, everything was tight shut. 
I beg Monsieur to beware; I vow there’s witchcraft in all this.” 

While Planchet was expatiating, D’Artagnan ran to his bedroom and 
tore open the letter. It was from Madame Bonacieux and ran as follows: 


Great thanks are due you and await your presence so that they may be given you. 


Pray come this evening at about ten o’clock to Saint-Cloud and wait opposite the lodge 


that stands at right angles to the mansion of Monsieur d’Estrées. 
C. B. 


Reading this note, D’Artagnan felt his heart dilate and contract with 
the delicious spasms that torture and caress the hearts of all true lovers. 
Here was the first note he had received from a woman, the first meeting 
ever granted him; his heart swelled with the intoxication of joy and he 
felt about to faint at the very portals of that terrestial Paradise known as 
Love. 

Planchet, worried at his master’s impetuous exit and at the long 
silence that ensued, stood between sitting-room and bedroom, scratching 
his ear. Why was his master so excited and why did he successively flush 
and grow pale? 

“Well, Monsieur,” he opined, “was I right? Is this some dirty work or 
did I guess wrong?” 

“You are quite wrong, Planchet and to prove it here is a crown for you 
to drink to my health.” 

“T am much obliged to Monsieur for the money; and I promise to 
follow your instructions exactly. All the same, letters which suddenly 
materialize in houses that are bolted and locked—” 

“fall from Heaven, obviously.” 

“Then Monsieur is happy?” 

“Happy as a king, Planchet, happy as the day is long, happy as a clam 
at high water....” 

“Begging Monsieur’s pardon, may I take advantage of his happiness by 
going to bed?” 

“Certainly, my lad. Off with you!” 

“May all the blessings of Heaven fall upon you, Monsieur. All the 
same, that letter....” 

Planchet withdrew, shaking his head; even D’Artagnan’s liberality had 
not quelled his doubts. Left alone, D’Artagnan read the note over and 
over; then he kissed it over and over and held it up before him, gazing 
avidly at the lines traced by the febrile hand of his beautiful mistress. 
After much ado he went to bed and fell into a deep sleep crowned with 
golden dreams. 

Rising at seven o’clock in the morning, he summoned Planchet who at 


his second call opened the door, his countenance still dark with anxiety. 

“Planchet, I shall probably be gone all day,” D’Artagnan announced. 
“Your time is your own until seven o’clock this evening. At seven be 
ready, with two horses.” 

“So we are in for it again, Monsieur? Where will their bullets pepper 
us—in the head, in the back or in the bowels?” 

“You will take along your musketoon and a pair of pistols.” 

“T knew it ... I was certain ... that accursed letter....” 

“Cheer up, lad, don’t be afraid! We are off on a little jaunt!” 

“Ay, Monsieur, like the jaunt we took the other day, when it rained 
bullets and ambushes grew underfoot.” 

“Well, if you are really frightened, Monsieur Planchet, I shall go alone. 
Better a man by himself than with a whimpering acolyte.” 

“Monsieur does me wrong; after all, Monsieur has seen me at work, I 
think.” 

“Certainly, you were brave on one occasion. But I thought you had 
used all your courage up.” 

“In a tight spot, Monsieur will see that I can still hold my own. I am 
only begging you not to squander my efforts if you care to use them for 
long.” 

“Have you pluck enough to come along with me tonight?” 

“TI trust so, Monsieur.” 

“Then I can count upon you.” 

“T shall be ready, Monsieur, at seven sharp. But I thought Monsieur 
had only one horse in the stables at the Hétel des Gardes.” 

“There may be only one now; by this evening there will be four.” 

“So Monsieur’s journey was by relays?” 

“Precisely,” D’Artagnan said, taking his leave. 

At the front door he found Monsieur Bonacieux; he intended to pass 
without exchanging any words but the good haberdasher greeted him 
with such cordial politeness that his lodger felt compelled not only to 
return his salutation but to pass the time of day with him. Besides, how 
could our Gascon fail to entertain a certain condescension for a husband 
whose wife he was to meet that very evening at the place appointed? 
D’Artagnan approached Bonacieux with the most amiable air he could 
assume. 

The conversation quite naturally revolved upon the unhappy man’s 


imprisonment. Monsieur Bonacieux, unaware that D’Artagnan had 
overheard his conversation with the man of Meung, described all the 
tortures he had undergone at the hands of that monster, Monsieur de 
Laffémas, whom he repeatedly qualified as the Cardinal’s hangman. He 
lingered at great length, almost lovingly, upon the Bastille and its 
amenities (bolts, cranks, screws, racks, scourges, thumbscrews, and 
wheels) and its wickets, dungeons, loopholes and gratings.... 

D’Artagnan listened with exemplary politeness and when Bonacieux 
was done inquired: “What about Madame Bonacieux? Did you find out 
who abducted her? I recall I owe the pleasure of your acquaintance to 
that unhappy circumstance!” 

“Ah, Monsieur, they took good care not to tell me that and my wife 
has sworn to me by all that’s sacred that she does not know. But you 
yourself, Monsieur?” he continued in the most genial tone, “What have 
you been up to these last few days? I haven’t laid eyes on you and your 
friends for over a week ... and it happens I saw Planchet cleaning your 
boots, Monsieur ... and I vow you could not have picked up all that mud 
and dust on the pavements of Paris....” 

“Right you are, my dear Monsieur Bonacieux. My friends and I took a 
little trip.” 

“Did you go far from Paris?” 

“Heavens, no, only forty leagues or so; we took Monsieur Athos to 
Forges for a cure. My friends stayed on there.” 

“But you came back, eh?” the haberdasher asked in the most roguish 
and jocular tone. “A handsome, smart young fellow like yourself doesn’t 
relish furloughs away from his mistress. I dare say some pretty lady has 
been awaiting you here with the utmost impatience.” 

D’Artagnan roared with laughter: 

“Upon my faith,” he declared, “I must confess you are right and the 
more readily because I see there is no concealing anything from you. 
Yes, of course I was expected here, and yes again, I was most eagerly 
awaited, I assure you!” 

A slight shadow passed across the nondescript brow of the 
haberdasher, too slight by far for D’Artagnan to notice. 

“Undoubtedly Monsieur will be rewarded for his diligence,” Bonacieux 
hazarded with a slight change of voice which D’Artagnan noticed no 
more than he had noticed the change in Bonacieux’s facial expression. 


D’Artagnan laughed again. 

“Come, my dear landlord, what are you driving at with your 
apparently artless questions?” 

“Monsieur misjudges me. I only wondered whether you would be 
coming home late?” 

“Why such interest in my movements, my dear host? Do you intend to 
sit up waiting for me?” 

“No, no, Monsieur, you do not understand. But since my arrest and the 
robbery committed in my house, I am frightened every time I hear a 
door open, especially at night. Heavens, why not? After all I am no 
swordsman!” 

“Well, do not be alarmed if I return at one or two or even three in the 
morning. Indeed, do not be alarmed if I do not return at all.” 

This time Bonacieux turned so pale that D’Artagnan, perceiving his 
discomfiture, asked him what was the matter. 

“Nothing, nothing!” Bonacieux said hastily. “But ever since my 
misfortunes I am subject to dizzy spells which come upon me suddenly; I 
just felt a cold shiver. Pay no attention to it; you have but one thing to 
occupy your mind, and that is your own happiness!” 

“Then I shall be very busy for I am ecstatically happy.” 

“Already? Aren’t you somewhat previous? I thought you said it was 
this evening—” 

“Well, this evening will come, thank God! Probably you are looking 
forward to it as impatiently as I am. Are you expecting Madame 
Bonacieux to visit the conjugal domicile tonight?” 

“Madame Bonacieux is not at liberty this evening,” the haberdasher 
said gravely. “Her duties detain her at the Louvre.” 

“So much the worse for you, my dear host, so much the worse for you. 
As for me, when I am happy, I wish the whole world to be so. But 
apparently that is impossible!” 

And D’Artagnan strode off, roaring with laughter over a joke he 
thought he alone could appreciate. 

“Have a good time!” Bonacieux growled in a sepulchral tone. But 
D’Artagnan was out of earshot and anyhow, in his present mood, would 
have noted nothing amiss even if he had heard. He was bound for 
Monsieur de Tréville’s in order to substantiate the vague report he had 
submitted on his fleeting visit the night before. 


D’Artagnan found the Captain of Musketeers highly elated. The King 
and Queen had been charming to him at the ball. It is true the Cardinal 
was particularly sullen and at one o’clock, pleading illness, left the Hétel 
de Ville. But their Majesties stayed on making merry until six o’clock in 
the morning. 

“And now, my young friend,” Monsieur de Tréville lowered his voice 
and glanced carefully around, making sure they were quite alone, “now 
let us talk about you. Obviously your happy return has something to do 
with the King’s joy, the Queen’s triumph and the Cardinal’s confusion. 
You will have to be very cautious indeed.” 

“What have I to fear, Monsieur, so long as I enjoy the favor of Their 
Majesties?” 

“You have everything to fear, believe me! The Cardinal is not the man 
to have a joke played on him without settling accounts with the jokester. 
And I venture to think that the jokester in question is a certain young 
Gascon of my acquaintance.” 

“Do you think the Cardinal knows as much as you, Monsieur? Do you 
think he suspects I have been to London?” 

“My God, were you in London? Was that where you found that 
beautiful diamond I see on your finger? Take care my dear D’Artagnan, a 
gift from an enemy is not particularly profitable. There is some Latin 
verse to this effect ... let me think ...?” 

D’Artagnan had never succeeded in cramming the barest rudiments of 
Latin into his head; his ignorance had been the despair of his tutor. And 
so he hemmed and hawed, mumbling: “Yes, Monsieur, I seem to recall 
some such line ... it goes....” 

“Of course there is,” Monsieur de Tréville broke in, for he had at least 
a smattering of letters, “in fact Monsieur de Benserade, the poet, was 
quoting that very line just the other day. Wait! Here it is: 


Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
“Ah, yes, Monsieur,” D’Artagnan agreed, quite nonplussed. 


“It means,” Tréville went on: “Beware the foe bringing gifts.” 


“This diamond does not come from an enemy, Monsieur,” D’Artagnan 
explained. “It comes from the Queen.” 

“From the Queen, eh? It is indeed a truly royal jewel; it must be worth 
a thousand pistoles if it’s worth a sou. And through whom did the Queen 


send you this gift?” 

“Her Majesty gave it to me personally.” 

“Where?” 

“In the small room adjoining her dressing-room at the Hotel de Ville.” 

“How did this happen?” 

“It happened whilst I was kissing Her Majesty’s hand 

“You kissed the Queen’s hand!” Monsieur de Tréville looked at 
D’Artagnan more closely. 

“Her Majesty did me the honor to grant me this signal favor.” 

“In the presence of witnesses? How rash of her, how terribly rash!” 

“No, Monsieur, do not worry, no one saw the Queen!” 

And D’Artagnan related every circumstance of the night before. 

“Oh, woman, woman!” the old soldier philosophized. “Who can fail to 
recognize her by her romantic imagination! Everything that smacks of 
mystery charms her! You saw an arm, no more! Should you meet the 
Queen you would not recognize her; should she meet you, she would not 
know who you are.” 

“T daresay not, Monsieur, but thanks to this diamond ...” 

“Look here, young man, let me give you a piece of advice, sound 
advice, the advice of a friend—” 

“IT would be much honored, Monsieur.” 

“Well, go to the nearest jeweler and sell him that diamond for 
whatever he will give you. However much of a bargainer he may be, you 
will get at least eight hundred pistoles for it. Pistoles are an anonymous 
commodity and your ring is terribly personal. Remember it may betray 
whoever wears it.” 

“T, sell this ring—? I sell a ring which comes to me from my Queen! 
Never!” 

“Then at least turn the diamond inwards, silly lad! Do you think 
anyone believes a cadet of Gascony finds such jewels in his mother’s 
jewel-case?” 

“T still do not see what I have to fear,” D’Artagnan argued. 

“Oh, nothing at all,” Monsieur de Tréville said airily. “You are as safe 
as a man resting on a mine whose fuse is burning.” 

Monsieur de Tréville’s solemn and positive tone gave the young 
Gascon some pause; he felt somewhat worried. 

“The devil, Monsieur, what am I to do?” 
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“Be constantly and steadfastly on your guard. The Cardinal has a long 
memory and a long reach. Take my word for it, he will play you some 
sorry trick.” 

“But what can he do, Monsieur?” 

“Good Heavens, how can I tell? His Eminence has all the devil’s 
calendar of tricks at his command. The best you can possibly hope for is 
to be arrested.” 

“Even His Eminence would not dare to arrest a soldier in His Majesty’s 
service?” 

“Did they hesitate about arresting Athos!” Monsieur de Tréville sighed. 
“Advice is cheap, but I beg you to take that of a man who has been at 
Court for thirty years. Do not lull yourself in security or you are done 
for. On the contrary, I insist, look out for enemies on every hand. If 
anyone picks a quarrel with you, even a child of ten, avoid it ... if you 
are attacked, day or night, take to your heels shamelessly ... if you cross 
a bridge, test every board of it for fear that one might give way 
underfoot ... when you pass a house being built or repaired, look up lest 
a stone fall on your head ... if you stay out late, be sure your lackey 
follows you and be sure he is armed, if, incidentally, you are sure you 
can trust your lackey.... Suspect everyone: your friend, your brother, 
your mistress—especially your mistress!” 

D’Artagnan blushed, and mechanically: 

“My mistress? Why should I suspect her more than anyone else, 
Monsieur?” 

“Because the Cardinal uses mistresses to the best advantage; they are 
his most efficient agents. Women have been known to sell their lovers 
down the river for ten pistoles. Witness Delilah, or do you remember the 
Bible?” 

D’Artagnan thought of his appointment with Madame Bonacieux that 
very evening. But, to his credit, Monsieur de Tréville’s misogyny could 
not prejudice him against his pretty landlady. 

“By the way,” Monsieur de Tréville inquired, “what of your three 
comrades?” 

“T was about to ask you, Monsieur, if you had news of them?” 

“No. None.” 

“Well, Monsieur, I lost them by the wayside: Porthos at Chantilly with 
a duel on his hands ... Aramis at Crévecoeur with a bullet in his 


shoulder ... and Athos at Amiens accused of counterfeiting....” 

Monsieur de Tréville pointed out that these three instances were proof 
of the Cardinal’s long reach: “How in the devil’s name did you get 
away?” he concluded. 

“By a miracle, Monsieur, I must confess. The Comte de Vardes pinked 
me in the chest but I nailed him down to a Calais byroad like a butterfly 
on a tapestry.” 

“De Vardes, eh? A cardinalist, a cousin of Rochefort’s, I know them! 
But stop, my friend, I have an idea.” 

“Ay, Monsieur.” 

“Were I you, I would—” 

“What, Monsieur?” 

“T would get away while His Eminence was looking for me in the 
city ... I would very quietly take the road to Picardy ... I would enjoy 
myself riding over a pleasant countryside ... and I would make inquiries 
about the fate of my comrades who, I dare say, richly deserve that 
courtesy on your part....” 

“Monsieur, your advice is excellent and I promise to set out 
tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow? Why not tonight?” 

“Tonight, Sir, 1 am unavoidably detained in town.” 

“Come, lad, I know: some bird of amorous passage, eh? Heigh-ho, 
youth will be served! Still, I repeat, please take care of yourself: it was 
woman by whom we fell when Adam fell, frail as we are, and woman 
will ruin us one and all, so long as we draw breath!” (Monsieur de 
Tréville was of Gascon and Protestant stock but a good soldier withal.) 
“Take my word for it, lad,” he concluded. “Away with you this evening.” 

“Impossible, Monsieur.” 

“You have pledged your word to spend the night in town?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“Well, that puts a different complexion upon present matters.” 
Monsieur de Tréville stroked his beard. Then suddenly: “If you’re not 
killed tonight—and well you may be—will you set out tomorrow?” 

“Absolutely, Monsieur, on my word of honor.” 

“Do you need any money?” 

“T still have fifty pistoles. That should certainly serve my needs.” 

“And your friends?” 


“T doubt whether they need money, Monsieur. Each of us had seventy- 
five pistoles when we left town.” 

“Shall I see you before you leave?” 

“T doubt it, Monsieur, unless something new turns up.” 

“Well, good luck to you, lad.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur.” 

D’Artagnan left Tréville, more than ever touched by his paternal 
solicitude for the men under him, his musketeers, the crack soldiers of 
the Army. He had a busy evening before him. He must visit Athos, 
Porthos and Aramis in turn. He did so, to discover that none of them had 
reported home; their lackeys, too, were absent, and there was no news of 
masters or servants. D’Artagnan, by now desperate, would have sought 
news of them from their mistresses—Porthos was cherished by an 
attorney’s wife ... Aramis had a highly-placed lady in the offing ... Athos 
stood alone ... But he did not know who their mistresses were. Passing 
by the Hétel des Gardes, he looked into the stable. Three of the four 
horses Lord Buckingham had given him were already in their stalls; 
Planchet, much impressed, had groomed down two of them. 

“Monsieur, how glad I am to see you!” 

“Why, Planchet?” 

“Do you trust Bonacieux, Monsieur?” 

“As I would the plague.” 

“How right you are, Monsieur.” 

“But why do you ask me?” Planchet scratched his brow. 

“Well, Monsieur, this is what happened,” he explained. “While you 
were talking to Monsieur Bonacieux, I watched him. I didn’t hear a word 
you said but I saw him fidgeting about and I swear he turned pale and 
blushed and looked very uncomfortable....” 

“Nonsense, Planchet!” 

“Monsieur did not notice all this, for Monsieur was too much 
preoccupied by the letter he had just received. But Planchet was on 
guard, Planchet was suspicious of a letter that appeared in our house 
supernaturally, and Planchet watched every change of expression on our 
landlord’s face.” 

“So you—” 

“So I found his every expression full of guile—” 

“Indeed?” 


“Pray listen, Monsieur. So soon as you turned the corner of the street, 
Bonacieux picked up his hat, closed the door and ran down the street.” 

“Right, Planchet, the man is a suspicious character. Never mind 
though; we will pay no rent until we thrash all this out.” 

“Monsieur jests, but we shall see—” 

“Cheer up, Planchet, what is written is written.” 

“Does Monsieur insist on our evening’s outing?” 

“Of course I do. The more I suspect Bonacieux, the more firmly I 
intend to keep my appointment.” 

“Then Monsieur is determined—?” 

“My mind is made up, Planchet, I shall go through with this. Be here 
at nine, I shall come by for you.” 

The lackey concluded that all hope of persuading his master to 
abandon his rash intent was irremediably lost. Fetching a deep sigh, he 
set to currying the third horse. As for D’Artagnan—at bottom a cautious 
fellow—instead of going home he called to dine with the Gascon priest 
who had once before befriended him and the musketeers, when, out of 
pocket, they had breakfasted with him, chocolate included. 


XXIV 
Tue LopcE 


At nine o’clock D’Artagnan, true to his word, stopped at the barracks of 
the Royal Guards. Planchet awaited him, fully armed. The fourth horse 
had arrived. D’Artagnan made sure that Planchet had his musketoon and 
one pistol, both primed; he himself slipped two pistols in his holsters and 
they rode off. It was very dark. Under cover of the darkness, they made 
off unseen, Planchet some ten paces in his master’s wake. 

D’Artagnan crossed the quais, left town by the Porte de La Conférence 
and followed the road to Saint-Cloud, a pleasanter and more beautiful 
road than it is now. 

So long as they were in the city, Planchet kept at a respectful distance; 
but as the road loomed up before them, ever darker and more deserted, 
he kept inching up closer so that as they reached the Bois de Boulogne 
he rode abreast of his master. Truth to tell the huge branches of the trees 
as they waved in the wind and the reflection of the moon in the black 
thickets afforded Planchet a certain anxiety. D’Artagnan could not but 
notice that his lackey was uneasy. 

“Well, well, Planchet, what is the matter?” 

“This may sound funny, Monsieur ... I mean ... I mean: Don’t you find 
that woods are very much like churches.” 

“How so, Planchet?” 

“Well, Monsieur, we daren’t speak aloud in either.” 

“Why not, Planchet? Are you afraid?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, that I am.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“Afraid of being overheard, Monsieur.” 

“Of being overheard?” D’Artagnan laughed. “Is there anything 
immoral in our conversation? Who could possibly object to it?” 

Planchet, sighing, returned to his besetting idea. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “There is something about 
Bonacieux ... something evil in his eyebrows and something downright 


vicious in the play of his lips....” 

“Why mention Bonacieux now?” 

“Monsieur, a man thinks as he can, not as he will.” 

“That is because you are a coward.” 

“Monsieur, cowardice and caution are horses of a different color; I am 
cautious, not cowardly. Prudence is a virtue.” 

“And you are very virtuous, eh?” 

“Look Monsieur, there to the left. Don’t you see a musket gleaming? 
Let us duck quickly—” 

“God help us,” D’Artagnan mused, “this wretch of a lackey will end by 
terrifying me.” He recalled Monsieur de Tréville’s advice in all its 
particulars. (“Be sure your lackey follows you,” Tréville had said, “if 
incidentally, you are sure you can trust your lackey.”) And D’Artagnan 
roused his horse to a trot, Planchet clinging to him like his shadow. 

“Are we to ride on and on all night, Monsieur?” Planchet inquired. 

“No, Planchet, you have gone far enough.” 

“T, Monsieur? And what of you?” 

“Tam going on a little.” 

“And you are leaving me here alone, Monsieur?” 

“Are you frightened?” 

“Not in the least, Monsieur. But I beg leave to observe that it is 
turning very cold and likely to turn colder ... that cold brings on 
chills ... that chills cause rheumatism ... and that a lackey with 
rheumatism is worse than useless, particularly to as active a master as 
you, Monsieur....” 

“Very well, Planchet, if you feel cold, you can go into one of those 
huts there. Turn in, keep warm, and wait at the door for me at six sharp 
tomorrow morning.” 

“Begging your pardon, Monsieur, I respectfully ate and drank up the 
crown Monsieur gave me this morning. I have not a sou and if I should 
happen to need the wherewithal to warm up—” 

“Here’s half a pistole, Planchet. Remember: tomorrow at six.” 

D’Artagnan dismounted, tossed his steed’s bridle to Planchet, and 
muffling himself snugly in his coat, vanished into the darkness. He was 
not out of sight before Planchet, shivering with cold and eager to thaw 
out, made for the hovel, which looked like a typical suburban tavern, 
and knocked loudly at the door. 


Meanwhile D’Artagnan took a side path and presently reached Saint- 
Cloud. There, instead of following the main street of the village, he 
turned behind the chateau, found a tiny lane, and in a few minutes 
reached the lodge which, the note had said, stood “at right angles to the 
mansion of Monsieur d’Estrées.” 

It was very bleak and stood in a very lonely spot. On one side the 
outer wall of the mansion loomed high above the lane; on the other a 
tall hedge screened off a small garden at the end of which stood a 
shabby hut. D’Artagnan, having reached the place appointed, waited; 
having received no instructions about announcing his presence, he took 
up his stand between hedge and wall. All was silence, an eerie silence 
that made him feel a hundred leagues from the capital. He glanced 
carefully about him, then leaned against the hedge, staring across the 
garden and beyond the lodge at the dense fog that swathed the 
mysterious immensity of Paris. Faintly, out of the shadowy void, he 
could distinguish a few lights, so many stars twinkling faintly over 
Sodom and Gomorrah.... 

Dismal though the prospect was, D’Artagnan found everything to his 
taste; dark though the night, his ideas were roseate and opaque, they 
glimmered diaphanous through the shadows. Presently the chimes of the 
church of Saint-Cloud boomed the hour of ten. As D’Artagnan counted 
the strokes, happy and expectant as he was, he could not help feeling 
how lugubriously this sonorous bronze voice echoed across the 
unfriendly night. At the last stroke, his heart racing within him, he 
stared up at the lodge, all the windows of which were shuttered save one 
on the first floor. A dim light shone through this window, silvering the 
foliage of a clump of linden trees that rose, thick and powdery, beyond 
the garden. His eyes fixed on this light, D’Artagnan thrilled at the 
thought that within this cheerful room Madame Bonacieux awaited him. 

Lost in charmed anticipation, D’Artagnan waited blithely for a half- 
hour, staring up at one part of the ceiling, which was clearly visible, 
admiring its gilded mouldings, and speculating how lavish the apartment 
might be. The belfry of Saint-Cloud sounded the half-hour. 

This time quite unconsciously D’Artagnan shuddered. Perhaps he was 
beginning to feel the cold and mistook a wholly physical sensation for a 
mental impression. Suddenly he decided that he had made a mistake. 
Doubtless in his eagerness he had misread his instructions and his 


appointment was for eleven o’clock. Stealthily he drew close to the 
window and, thanks to a faint ray of light, managed to read his letter 
again. He had not been mistaken, the appointment was for ten o’clock. 

By now somewhat uneasy at the silence and loneliness, he returned to 
his post. Eleven o’clock struck. 

Now he thought fearfully that something might have happened to 
Madame Bonacieux. Nervously he clapped his hands three times, the 
usual signal of lovers, but there was no answer, not even an echo. 
Somewhat annoyed, he decided that his inamorata had perhaps fallen 
asleep while waiting for him. He approached the wall and attempted to 
scale it but it had been recently plastered; he could obtain no hold on it 
and he broke several fingernails in the effort. Looking about at a loss, he 
saw the trees again, shimmering in the light from the room above; 
perhaps by climbing the tallest of them he could look into the room. The 
tree offered no difficulty; after all, D’Artagnan was only twenty and his 
schoolboy habits were still fresh. Swift as a squirrel, he scurried from 
branch to branch; in a few moments his keen gaze enjoyed an 
unobstructed view into the lodge. The sight that greeted him sent a cold 
shiver through his body: he had to hug the branch on which he perched 
to keep himself from falling. 

Straining his eyes to gaze through a perfectly transparent window, 
D’Artagnan was horrified at the scene he beheld. The mild, subdued light 
of the lamp, shining steadfastly, revealed a scene of frightful disorder. 
One window was broken ... the door to the room had been forced and, 
smashed in, hung limply on its swollen hinges ... a table, obviously set 
for supper, lay overturned, its four legs gaping ... the floor was strewn 
with fragments of glass and crushed fruits.... There could be no doubt of 
it, the room had witnessed a violent, desperate struggle; D’Artagnan 
even thought he detected shreds of clothing amid this grotesque disorder 
and traces of blood on tablecloth and curtains. 

Aghast, D’Artagnan climbed down from his point of vantage, his heart 
thumping against his ribs. He must find further clues, he must discover 
what had happened by examining everything about him, coolly and 
scrupulously as a judge. The soft light still glimmered across the cold 
dark shadows. Looking about him, D’Artagnan noticed that the ground 
underfoot seemed to have been trampled upon. There were marks of 
carriage wheels, of horses’ hoofs and of men’s footsteps. Obviously the 


carriage had driven in from the direction of Paris and, describing a 
circle, driven off again toward the city. Or vice-versa. At all events its 
wheels had left no trace in the damp earth beyond the lodge. 

Pursuing his investigations, D’Artagnan suddenly came upon a glove. 
It lay close to the wall ... a woman’s glove undoubtedly ... and 
torn ... its palm muddy, the top immaculate ... the type of perfumed 
glove an eager lover longs to snatch from a shapely hand ... but a glove 
which had been wrenched off that hand in a violent tussle.... 

As the impact of his discoveries made itself felt, an icier and more 
abundant sweat broke in large beads over D’Artagnan’s forehead. A 
terrible anguish gripped him, his heart was oppressed, his breath came 
short and fast. Striving for self-control, he told himself that this lodge 
had nothing to do with Madame Bonacieux ... that his Constance had 
specified he was to stand opposite the lodge, not to enter it ... that her 


duties might conceivably have kept her in Paris ... that a jealous 
husband had prevented her coming.... And yet he realized this was but 
wishful thinking. 


An inevitable instinct, filled with foreboding, convinced him beyond 
per-adventure of reasoning, that misfortune was upon him. 

A savage rage swept over him as, losing all sense of reality, he ran 
ahead down the lane as though the Devil himself were at his heels. Time 
passed and he ran on, this way and that, until eventually he found 
himself at the riverside in front of the ferry. The boatman was at hand; 
D’Artagnan questioned him feverishly. 

At seven o’clock that evening, the boatman said, he had rowed a lady 
across the river. The lady wore a heavy black cloak and wrapped it 
closely about her as though wishing to go unrecognized and for that very 
reason he had looked at her attentively. She was, he added, both young 
and pretty. Of course young and pretty women had come to Saint-Cloud 
in the past, came to Saint-Cloud daily, and would continue to come to 
Saint-Cloud in the future, all of them chary of recognition. Nevertheless 
D’Artagnan felt certain that the boatman’s client was Constance 
Bonacieux. 

By the light in the boatman’s shed, he read his inamorata’s note once 
again to make sure of its contents. No, there could be no doubt: the 
appointment was for Saint-Cloud and nowhere else, for ten o’clock and 
at no other time, and in front of Monsieur d’Estrées’ lodge. D’Artagnan’s 


worst fears were confirmed; something terrible had occurred. 

He ran back to the chateau, hoping against hope that in his absence 
some new development might shed light on the mystery. 

The lane was still deserted; the same calm, soft light still shone from 
the window. In despair he looked about him and once again saw the 
dark silent hut at the end of the garden. Someone must surely live there, 
he thought, someone who might have heard or seen what had happened 
and who might be persuaded to talk. 

The gate of the enclosure was shut but he vaulted over the hedge and 
despite the angry barking of a dog—he noticed it was chained— 
approached the hut. 

To his first frantic knocking there was no reply. He stood quite still for 
a moment, his heart heavy as lead. A deathly silence reigned over the 
tumble-down dwelling, a silence as sinister as that he had found at the 
lodge. But fully aware that this was his last resort, he kept knocking with 
a sort of blind fury. 

Presently he fancied he heard a slight noise within, a timid noise as 
though someone was fearful of being overheard amid the silence. 
D’Artagnan at once stopped knocking and pleaded to be admitted; his 
voice was so full of anxiety and promise, so appealing in its terror and 
persuasive in its cajolery that the most fearful of persons could not have 
apprehended any danger. At length an old worm-eaten shutter swung 
ajar on creaky hinges but was slammed shut as soon as the rays of a 
wretched lamp in one corner of the hovel had lighted up D’Artagnan’s 
sword-belt, the pommel of his sword and the butts of the pistols in his 
holsters. Swift though the movement was, D’Artagnan nevertheless 
managed to catch a glimpse of an old man’s head. 

“In the name of Heaven, listen to me,” he begged. “I have been 
waiting for someone who has not come; I am dying of anxiety. Has any 
mishap occurred here? Have you noticed anything untoward in the last 
few hours? Speak, I implore you!” 

Slowly the window swung open again and the same face appeared 
again, looking even paler than before. D’Artagnan told his story simply 
and accurately without mentioning any names of course: how he had an 
appointment with a young woman ... how he had been invited to wait 
near the lodge ... how he had waited and, seeing no one, had climbed 
the tree ... and what he had seen when he looked into the house.... 


The old man listened to him attentively with an occasional nod of 
approval; when D’Artagnan had finished he shook his head with a rueful 
air that presaged nothing good. 

“What is it?” D’Artagnan cried in alarm. “For God’s sake, tell me 
everything.” 

“Ah, Monsieur, ask me no questions, I beg of you for if I told you what 
I had seen some evil would surely befall me.” 

“So you saw something, eh? If so, in the name of Heaven, tell me 
exactly what happened!” D’Artagnan tossed the old man a pistole. “Tell 
me what you saw and I give you my word as a gentleman that I shall not 
repeat one syllable of it.” 

The old man read such suffering and such sincerity in D’Artagnan’s 
expression that he motioned to him to listen and said in a low voice: 

“It was just about nine o’clock. I heard a noise in the land and 
wondered what it could be. As I went to my door I could see somebody 
at the gate in the hedge, trying to get in. 1 am a poor man, Monsieur, I 
own nothing worth stealing, so I opened. Three men stood by the gate. 
Over there in the shadows stood a carriage with two horses; a groom, a 
few paces away, held three saddle horses which doubtless belonged to 
my three visitors. 

“ ‘Well, gentlemen,’ I cried, ‘what can I do for you?’ 

“ “Have you a ladder?’ one of the gentlemen asked me. From his tone 
and air, I judged him to be the leader of the group. 

“ “Ay, Monsieur, the ladder I use when I pick my fruit.’ 

“ “Lend it to us and then go back to your house again. Here is a crown 
for your trouble. Now remember this! However much we may threaten 
you, you will probably watch us and listen to us; but if you breathe one 
word of what you see or hear, you are a dead man.’ 

“With these words, he flung me a coin which I picked up and he took 
my ladder. 

“T shut the hedge gate behind them and went back into the house but I 
went right out through the back door and stole through the shadows to 
that clump of elders yonder. From there I could see everything without 
being spotted. 

“The three men drew the carriage up quietly and a little man got out, 
a fat, short elderly man with graying hair and dressed in mean black 
clothes. He climbed the ladder very carefully, glanced slily into the 


room, came down as quietly as he had gone up, and told the others: 

“ ‘She’s there, all right!’ 

“Then the man who had spoken to me went to the lodge, drew a key 
from his pocket and opened the door; then he went in, closed the door 
behind him and disappeared; then I saw the two others climbing the 
ladder. The little old man stayed by the door of the carriage; the 
coachman tended the carriage horses, the lackey held the saddle horses. 

“All at once, Hell broke loose in the lodge, what with the screaming 
and howling of a thousand devils. A lady rushed to the window and 
opened it as if to jump out; but when she saw two men on the ladder, 
she ran back into the room. They immediately climbed in, more quickly 
than I can tell you, Monsieur. 

“Then I saw no more, but I can tell you this: there was a hullabaloo 
and a smashing of furniture such as I hope never to hear again. The lady 
cried for help, but what could I do, old as I am, Monsieur, and against 
six men? The lady’s cries grew fainter and fainter. Then two men came 
down the ladder with the lady in their arms. They carried her into the 
carriage, the little old man got in too and slammed the door shut. A 
minute later the one who had stayed in the lodge shut the window and 
came out through the front door. He went over to the coach and looked 
in to make sure the lady was there. His two companions were already 
mounted and waiting for him. The lackey jumped on the box beside the 
coachman and the carriage set off briskly with the three riders for escort. 

“There you have the story, Monsieur. After that the only thing I heard 
was yourself knocking and the only thing I saw were your weapons 
shining in the dark.” 

Overcome by the horror of this story, D’Artagnan stood stock-still, 
gaping, whilst all the demons of jealousy and anger rioted in his heart. 
The old man, more deeply moved by the youth’s mute despair than he 
could have been by cries and tears, said compassionately: 

“Come, my good gentleman, do not take on so! There is still hope, 
Monsieur. They did not kill your lady, and that’s a comfort.” 

“Can you tell me anything about the ringleader?” 

“T never saw him before, Monsieur, I never knew any of them.” 

“But you spoke to him? You saw him?” 

“Oh, you want me to tell you what he looked like?” 

“Yes, exactly!” 


“Well, Monsieur, he was a tall, dark, spare man with a swarthy 
complexion, black mustaches and eyes as black as the ace of spades. He 
looked like a nobleman.” 

“That’s the man!” D’Artagnan gasped. “Once again and for ever, my 
demon, the man of Meung.” He wrung his hands, then, more calmly: 
“What about the other man?” he asked. 

“Which one do you mean?” 

“The little oldish one.” 

“Oh, he was no nobleman, Monsieur, I can vouch for that. Besides he 
did not wear a sword and the others ordered him about every which 
way.” 

“Some lackey, I dare say,” D’Artagnan murmured. And, as he thought 
of his mistress: “Poor woman, poor woman!” he sighed. “What have they 
done to you?” 

“You swore to keep my secret, Monsieur?” the old man reminded him. 

“IT repeat my promise. I gave you my word as a gentleman; a 
gentleman has but one word, my friend, so you need worry about 
nothing.” 

With a heavy heart D’Artagnan retraced his steps toward the ferry, a 
prey to the most sanguine sentiments one moment and to the bitterest 
the next. Now he hoped that it could not have been Madame Bonacieux 
who was so brutally attacked and he looked forward to finding her at the 
Louvre on the morrow; now he feared she had had some intrigue with a 
jealous rival who had surprised her and carried her off. Doubt, grief and 
despair made their battleground of his heart. 

“Ah, God! if only my friends were with me!” he exclaimed. “Athos, 
Porthos, Aramis, you would give me some hope of finding her. But who 
knows what on earth has become of you?” 

It was past midnight. The next thing to do was to find Planchet. 
D’Artagnan called successively at five taverns where a light was burning 
but found Planchet in none. At the sixth, he decided that his search was 
vain. He had made arrangements to meet his lackey at six in the 
morning and the lackey’s time was his own so that he appeared 
punctually. Further, he reflected, by remaining close to the spot where 
the tragedy had occurred, he might perhaps discover some fact to shed 
light on the appalling mystery. D’Artagnan therefore settled down in the 
sixth tavern, ordered a bottle of the best wine and, ensconced in the 


darkest corner of the room, determined to wait for daybreak. But here 
again his hopes were vain; though he strained his ears, he heard only 
oaths, coarse jokes and insults bandied about by the laborers, lackeys 
and carters who comprised the distinguished clientéle of the inn. There 
was not the merest hint of a scandal or abduction and no faintest clue to 
put him on the scent of his unhappy and beloved Constance. Having 
downed his bottle, for want of anything else to do, he decided to sit on 
in order to pass the time and to avoid suspicion. Sinking back 
comfortably into his corner, he composed himself for sleep. He had 
experienced a great ordeal, to be sure; but on a man of twenty, sleep 
exercises its imprescriptible rights though the sleeper’s heart be utterly 
broken. 

Toward six o’clock in the morning, D’Artagnan awakened with all the 
discomfort that usually follows a bad night. He was not long in tidying 
his rumpled clothes, making sure that his diamond was still on his 
finger, his purse in his pocket and his pistols in his belt. He rose, paid for 
his bottle and ventured out to try if he might have better luck in his 
search for his lackey than the night before. Through the damp gray mist 
the first object he discerned was honest Planchet, two horses in hand, 
waiting by the door of a disreputable looking tavern—a blind pig, so to 
speak—which D’Artagnan had passed the night before without even 
suspecting its existence. 


XXV 
Or Wuat Happenep To Portuos 


D’Artagnan did not go straight home. Instead he stopped off to call on 
Monsieur de Tréville. Taking the stairs three at a pace, he determined to 
tell the Captain of Musketeers about all that had befallen him. Monsieur 
de Tréville could give him excellent advice and since he saw the Queen 
daily could perhaps find out something about poor Constance, who was 
assuredly paying dearly for her devotion to her mistress. 

The Captain of Musketeers listened patiently to his young protégé’s 
story. His serious attention proved that he saw more in the matter than a 
mere love affair. When D’Artagnan had finished: 

“This all reeks of the Cardinal,” he commented. 

“But what can be done, Monsieur?” 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing, for the time being. You must leave Paris 
as soon as possible just as I told you last night. For my part I shall see 
the Queen and tell her about the disappearance of her maidservant. 
Probably Her Majesty knows nothing of it. At any rate I shall inform her 
and perhaps I shall have good news for you on your return.” 

D’Artagnan knew that, although a Gascon, Monsieur de Tréville was 
not a man to make promises that he did not intend to keep; usually 
indeed he went beyond his word. Very grateful for past favors and 
confident in the future, he bowed deeply as he took his leave of the old 
soldier. Monsieur de Tréville for his part felt a lively interest in his brave 
and resolute young compatriot. Shaking D’Artagnan’s hand affably he 
wished him a pleasant journey. 

Encouraged by Monsieur de Tréville’s attitude, D’Artagnan resolved to 
follow his advice immediately and made for the Rue des Fossoyeurs. 
Planchet would be waiting but his packing required supervision. There 
was Monsieur Bonacieux too. 

D’Artagnan found his landlord on the doorstep, clad in morning dress 
and staring up at the sky. All that the prudent Planchet had said about 
the Bonacieux’s sinister personality the evening before now recurred to 


D’Artagnan’s mind and as he drew near he looked at his landlord more 
closely than he had ever done. The fellow’s complexion was yellow and 
sickly with that pallor which indicates an excess of bile in the blood. To 
be sure that might be accidental, yet D’Artagnan perceived something 
particularly crafty and perfidious in his wrinkled features. A rascal does 
not laugh in the same manner as an honest man nor does a hypocrite 
shed tears in the same way as a man of good faith. All falsehood is a 
mask which, however well fashioned, reveals its shams upon close 
inspection. To D’Artagnan it seemed that Monsieur Bonacieux wore a 
mask and a very ugly one to look upon at that. 

Repelled by Bonacieux’s unpleasing exterior, our Gascon intended to 
pass by without speaking but Monsieur Bonacieux accosted him as he 
had done the day before. 

“Well young man!” he declared with mock joviality, “we seem to have 
made quite a night of it, eh? Home at seven in the morning, I see! You 
do turn things topsy-turvy, I declare; you come home to sleep just as 
other folk are setting out to work.” 

“No one can hold that against you, Monsieur Bonacieux; you are a 
model of conventional behavior. Of course I cannot blame you. When a 
man possesses as young and as pretty a wife as you do, he need not seek 
happiness elsewhere because happiness comes to meet him, does it not?” 

Bonacieux turned pale and smiled wrily. 

“What a gay blade you are, Monsieur; you will have your joke, won’t 
you? But what the deuce were you up to last night?” He stared at 
D’Artagnan’s boots. “Very muddy, eh? Dirty work at the crossroads?” 

D’Artagnan, having surveyed his own boots, noticed that the 
haberdasher’s shoes and_ stockings were muddy too. Suddenly 
D’Artagnan thought: a fat, short, elderly man with graying hair and 
dressed in mean black clothes ... a man who was no nobleman for he 
wore no sword ... a man whom the others ordered every which 
ways ... a lackey, no doubt ... Bonacieux himself! Yes, D’Artagnan was 
sure of it; the husband had actually presided at the brutality and outrage 
visited upon his wife. 

A fury seized D’Artagnan; his fingers itched to grasp the haberdasher 
by the throat and throttle him. But for all his ardor our Gascon was 
prudent, too; effortfully he mastered himself. Bonacieux, frightened, 
stepped back but as the door behind him was closed, he had perforce to 


stand his ground. 

“Come, my good man, you’re joking! Did you mention dirty work at 
the crossroads? God help me, if my boots could do with a sponging, your 
shoes and stockings could do with a brush! Have you been gadding 
about too, my dear landlord? By God, that would be unpardonable for a 
man of your age with a wife as beautiful as Madame Bonacieux.” 

“No, no, no, Monsieur, I was not gadding about. I went out to Saint- 
Mandé to find out about a servant. I cannot do without one and you 
remember the last one left the night I was arrested. It was muddy going, 
I can tell you.” 

To D’Artagnan the fact that Bonacieux cited Saint-Mandé was 
eminently suspicious for Saint-Mandé was south west of Paris, Saint- 
Cloud north east. Bonacieux’s guile offered D’Artagnan a glimmer of 
consolation, the first he had experienced. If the haberdasher knew where 
his wife was, somewhere and somehow he might be persuaded by 
forcible means to divulge his secret. The question was to change what 
D’Artagnan considered a probability into an absolute certainty. 

“My dear landlord, do you mind if I do not stand on ceremony with 
you?” D’Artagnan inquired. 

“Of course, go ahead, Monsieur.” 

“[m parched with thirst; as you know nothing makes a man so thirsty 
as lack of sleep! May I go drink a glass of water in your kitchen? After 
all, as neighbor to neighbor—” 

And without awaiting his landlord’s permission, he went quickly into 
the house. As he passed through the apartment a rapid glance at the bed 
told him that no one had slept in it; therefore Bonacieux must have 
returned only an hour or two ago; therefore, again, he must have 
accompanied his wife to her place of confinement or, leastways, to the 
first relay. 

“Many, many thanks, Monsieur Bonacieux,” D’Artagnan said as he 
drained his glass. “I am much obliged. Now I shall go up to my place and 
have Planchet brush my boots. When he is done I will send him down to 
you to look after your shoes and stockings if you like. One good turn 
deserves another.” 

With which he left the haberdasher somewhat dazed by their singular 
parting and more than a little nervous that he had perhaps been hoisted 
by his own petard. At the top of the stairs D’Artagnan found Planchet 


plunged in abject confusion. 

“Ah, Monsieur,” the lackey wailed, “we are in for still more trouble. It 
never rains but it pours! I was wondering when you would come home.” 

“What is the matter?” 

“T will give you a hundred guesses, Monsieur, a thousand, if necessary. 
Imagine who called on you while you were away?” 

“When?” 

“Half an hour ago, Monsieur, when you were with Monsieur de 
Tréville.” 

“Well, who? Speak up, man.” 

“Monsieur de Cavois!” 

“Monsieur de Cavois?” 

“In person!” 

“The Captain of His Eminence’s Guards?” 

“Himself!” 

“Did he come to arrest me?” 

“T couldn’t quite tell, Monsieur, but I suspect so, in spite of his 
wheedling manners.” 

“So he was pleasant, eh?” 

“Sweet as a nut, Monsieur. He was honey dripping from the comb.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“I do indeed, Monsieur. He told me he came at the express command 
of His Eminence to offer you His Eminence’s compliments and beg you 
to proceed with him to wait upon His Eminence.” 

“What did you say, Planchet?” 

“T answered that it was impossible because you were not at home, as 
he could see for himself.” 

“What did he say then?” 

“He said you should not fail to call on him in the course of the day. 
And he whispered this, Monsieur, very polite and very mysterious, too!” 

Planchet stopped, nursing his dramatic effect. 

“Well, what, lad?” 

“He whispered: “Tell your master that His Eminence is very well 
disposed toward him and that his fortune may perhaps depend upon this 
interview.’ ” 

D’Artagnan smiled: 

“That kind of trap seems too clumsy to be of the Cardinal’s making.” 


“You know I saw right through it myself, Monsieur. I said that you 
would be desperately disappointed on your return.” 

Monsieur de Cavois had then asked Planchet where his master had 
gone; the lackey had volunteered the information that D’Artagnan had 
set off for Troyes in Champagne the evening before. 

“Planchet, my friend, you are worth your weight in gold!” D’Artagnan 
said, chuckling. 

“Well, Monsieur, you see it’s like this ... I thought that if you really 
did want to see Monsieur de Cavois, you could always put me in the 
wrong by saying you had not left.... In that case, I would be the one 
caught in a lie ... but I’m no gentleman, Monsieur, so I can lie now and 
then and be damned to the consequences....” 

“No, no, Planchet, don’t worry: your reputation as a truthful man 
remains intact!” D’Artagnan smiled, then briskly: “We are leaving town 
in a quarter of an hour,” he announced. 

“God bless me, I was on the point of giving Monsieur just that advice,” 
the lackey said, slapping his hip. “But without seeming too curious, 
might I ask Monsieur where we are off to?” 

“You said I had gone to Champagne; we will therefore set off in the 
opposite direction. Remember, I should like to find out what has 
happened to Athos, Porthos and Aramis; and I am sure you would like 
news of Grimaud, Mousqueton and Bazin.” 

“Of course, Monsieur, I am ready to leave at any moment. If I may say 
so, Monsieur, I think the air of the provinces will be a bit healthier for us 
in the next few days.” 

“Right you are, Planchet, pack up and off we go! I shall leave the 
house casually, my hands in my pockets, so that nobody suspects 
anything. Meet me at the barracks.” D’Artagnan recalling Planchet’s 
misgivings the night before, added generously: “By the by, Planchet, you 
were certainly right about the landlord. That haberdasher seems to me 
to be one of the vilest specimens of humanity I have ever encountered.” 

“Well, Monsieur, even if I say it who shouldn’t, I can tell a man’s 
nature by his face, ay, that I can....” 

D’Artagnan sauntered out, as arranged, and to make assurance doubly 
sure, visited the lodgings of his three friends. There were no tidings of 
them or messages anywhere, except that chez Aramis, D’Artagnan found 
a letter of signal calligraphy and balsam redolence. Arriving at the Hotel 


des Grades before Planchet, D’Artagnan went to the stables and saddled 
his own horse. Ten minutes later his lackey arrived, bearing his 
portmanteau. 

“Capital!” D’Artagnan exclaimed. “Now saddle the three other horses.” 

“Does Monsieur think we shall travel faster with three extra horses?” 
Planchet’s expression was a picture of shrewdness. 

“No, my witty friend,” D’Artagnan replied, “but if we have five horses 
the three musketeers can ride home, provided we find them alive.” 

“T have my doubts, Monsieur, but God’s mercy is boundless!” 

“Amen,” said D’Artagnan as he leaped into his saddle. And they parted 
at the gate of the Hétel des Gardes, one to leave town by the Porte de La 
Villette, the other by the Porte de Montmartre, having arranged to meet 
beyond Saint-Denis, a piece of strategy which they punctually carried 
out with the most fortunate results. Together D’Artagnan and Planchet 
entered Pierrefitte. 

Planchet was admittedly more daring in the daytime than after 
nightfall. But his native caution never forsook him an instant; having 
forgotten no incident of their first journey, he looked upon everyone 
they met on the road as an enemy. Accordingly he kept taking off his hat 
and holding it in his hand, at which D’Artagnan repeatedly reprimanded 
him with some asperity, for such excessive politeness might well cause 
Planchet to be taken as the lackey of a man of no consequence. At all 
events, whether the people they met were touched by Planchet’s 
urbanity or whether this time no one lay in ambush for them, the two 
travelers arrived at Chantilly without mishap and repaired to the inn of 
the Grand Saint-Martin, where they had put up on their previous 
journey. 

The host, impressed by a client with three remounts, advanced 
respectfully to greet them on the threshold. As they had already traveled 
eleven leagues, D’Artagnan considered it advisable to stop awhile at the 
inn even though Porthos were not there; he also deemed it prudent not 
to ask at once what had happened to the portly musketeer. Without 
asking any questions whatever D’Artagnan dismounted, left his lackey to 
attend to the horses and entered a small private room. Ordering the best 
wine and heartiest meal the house could afford, he confirmed the 
landlord’s favorable impression, and was served with miraculous 
celerity. 


The Regiment of Guards was known to be recruited from among the 
noblest gentlemen of the realm and, flanked by a lackey and three extra 
horses—magnificent nags they were, too—D’Artagnan cut a considerable 
swath. His uniform might be simple and anonymous but his air and his 
retinue compelled a certain respect. The landlord therefore served him in 
person and D’Artagnan, observing this attention, ordered him to bring 
two glasses. 

“By my faith, my dear host,” he paused a moment to fill both glasses, 
“By my faith, I ordered your best wine; if you have disappointed me, you 
shall suffer for it in the exact measure in which you have sinned. I hate 
to drink alone; you shall therefore join me; let us clink glasses and drink 
to each other’s health. Further, to drink a toast that can hurt nobody’s 
feelings, let us drink to the prosperity of your establishment.” 

“Monsieur does me much honor and I thank you most sincerely for 
your kind wishes.” 

“No, my dear host, make no mistake; there is probably more 
selfishness in my toast than you imagine. The only inns where guests are 
well received are the prosperous ones; other places, shabby and down at 
heels, make a gust the victim of his host’s embarrassments. God preserve 
me from them!” The landlord bowed. “I travel a great deal, you know, 
especially on this road, and I should like to see all innkeepers coining 
money!” 

“Indeed yes, Monsieur, if I am not mistaken I have had the honor of 
seeing you before.” 

“That is very likely: I have come through Chantilly at least ten times 
and stopped at your place at least four times or five. As a matter of fact I 
was last here some ten or twelve days ago, with some friends of mine, 
some musketeers.” 

“Really, Monsieur!” 

“Yes. One of them, a somewhat stout gentleman, had a slight 
argument with a man totally unknown to any of us, who picked some 
kind of a quarrel with him.” 

“Why, yes, of course, Monsieur, I recall the incident. Monsieur is 
doubtless referring to Monsieur Porthos?” 

“Exactly; he was traveling with us. Come, my dear host, tell me 
frankly: has anything untoward befallen Monsieur Porthos? He was a 
very cheerful traveling companion.” 


“Monsieur must have observed that Monsieur Porthos was prevented 
from continuing his journey.” 

“True: he promised to join us at Beauvais and we haven’t seen him 
since.” 

“He did us the honor of remaining here, Monsieur.” 

“What? He is still here?” 

“Ay, Monsieur, under this very roof. Indeed, I must confess to 
Monsieur that we are somewhat worried—” 

“Worried about what—?” 

“About certain expenses, Monsieur. Begging your pardon, Monsieur 
Porthos is a lavish gentleman.” 

“Well, if he has run up a bill, my dear landlord, he is certainly in a 
position to pay his score!” 

“Monsieur’s words are a solace to my soul!” The host sighed. “You see 
we advanced considerable cash to Monsieur Porthos and this very 
morning the surgeon swore that if Monsieur didn’t pay him he would 
hold me responsible. Unfortunately it was I who sent for him!” 

“Monsieur Porthos is wounded, then?” 

“That I cannot tell!” 

“What do you mean? Surely you of all people should know—?” 

“Ay, Monsieur, men in my position cannot tell all they know. We must 
observe a landlordly discretion. And when the owner of an inn is told 
that his ears are answerable for what his tongue might say—” 

“Tell me, may I see Monsieur Porthos?” 

“Certainly, Monsieur; just take the stairs, walk up one flight and knock 
at the door of Number One. But be sure to say who you are.” 

“Why so?” 

“Well, Monsieur, something terrible might happen to you.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Monsieur Porthos might easily mistake you for one of my staff. God 
help us, he might lose his temper and spit you like a fowl or blow your 
brains out.” 

“What on earth have you done to him?” 

“We simply asked him for money, Monsieur.” 

“The devil you say! Now I understand everything. Don’t you realize 
that when Monsieur Porthos is out of funds, any reference to money is 
apt to anger him?” 


“We thought so too, Monsieur. But you see, we run this house on 
strictly businesslike lines, Monsieur; we make our bills out day by day 
and present them to our guests every Saturday. Maybe we chose the 
wrong moment to approach Monsieur Porthos. At any rate he flew into a 
towering rage and committed us to all the devils of hell. To be sure he 
had been gambling the night before.” 

“Gambling, eh? And with whom?” 

“Good Lord, Monsieur, how can I tell? There was a gentleman in my 
inn, a very pretty gentleman indeed, but how should I know who he 
was? Anyhow, Monsieur, Porthos challenged him to a game of 
lansquenet.” 

“And I suppose poor Porthos lost all his money!” 

“Not only his money, Monsieur, but even his horse. You see, when the 
nobleman was about to leave, I spied his lackey saddling the horse 
Monsieur Porthos had ridden. My wife and I told the lackey he was 
wrong but he said: ‘Mind your own business, this horse belongs to us.’ 
Imagine, Monsieur.” 

“Well, what happened next?” 

The landlord proceeded to unfold his tale of woe. Having gone to 
inform Monsieur Porthos that his horse was being taken away, he was 
greeted with a volley of oaths for his pains. How dared a swine of a 
landlord doubt the word of a gentleman’s lackey? How dared he venture 
to doubt an honorable guest? If the stranger had said that the horse was 
his, his it was and he could take it wherever he pleased. (“How typical of 
Porthos!” D’Artagnan murmured.) The landlord went on to explain that 
he soon realized no money was forthcoming; he had therefore hoped 
that Monsieur Porthos would at least condescend to honor a rival inn, At 
the Sign of the Golden Eagle, with his patronage. But no, Monsieur Porthos 
replied that the Grand Saint-Martin was very comfortable and that he 
intended to remain there. This statement was too flattering for the host 
to dispute it; he therefore merely suggested that Monsieur Porthos 
vacate Room Number One, the handsomest in the hostelry, and move to 
a small but very comfortable room on the third floor. To this Monsieur 
Porthos replied that he was expecting his mistress to arrive at any 
moment and, since she was one of the greatest ladies at court, Monsieur 
Porthos intended to continue to occupy Room Number One because any 
other apartment would be unbefitting the lady and dishonoring to the 


hostelry of the Grand Saint-Martin, let alone to its landlord. While 
recognizing the truth and pith of the valid argument Monsieur Porthos 
advanced, mine host undertook to argue, whereupon Monsieur Porthos, 
brooking no discussion, seized a pistol which lay close at hand and 
delivered an ultimatum. He would, he swore, blow out the brains of 
anyone who rashly took it upon himself to meddle with affairs that 
concerned him, Monsieur Porthos, alone. Ever since, the landlord 
concluded, no one save the lackey, Mousqueton, dared enter Room 
Number One. 

“So Mousqueton is here too?” 

“Ay, Monsieur! five days after you left, the lackey returned, sullen and 
somewhat the worse for wear. It seems his journey did not agree with 
him. To tell you the truth, Monsieur, that lackey is considerably nimbler 
and spryer than his master. For the sake of Monsieur Porthos, he turns 
everything topsy-turvy; you see, Monsieur, God help us, he 
commandeers things right and left. Instead of waiting for us to refuse 
him something, he goes ahead and pinches it!” 

“Ay, Mousqueton has always proved both enterprising and devoted to 
his master.” 

“Yes, Monsieur, I dare say; but if I found such enterprise and devotion 
four times a year, I would go bankrupt.” 

“Not at all; Porthos will pay you.” 

The landlord cleared his throat and heaved a sigh of doubt. 

“My dear host, Monsieur Porthos is protected by an illustrious lady 
who would not permit him to languish here for the mere pittance of a 
week’s rent.” 

“Well, Monsieur, if Monsieur will suffer me to speak freely—” 

“Of course, my good man—” 

“Well then, I will tell Monsieur not only what I surmise but what I 
know—” 

“Go ahead, landlord—” 

“Begging your pardon, Monsieur, this illustrious lady—” 

“Yes—?” 

“this illustrious lady is no illustrious lady, Monsieur.” 

“What in the world do you mean?” 

“T mean the illustrious lady—” 

“Speak up, man!” 


“The illustrious lady—hm!—may I count upon Monsieur’s confidence 
_?” 

“Of course; I give you my word as a gentleman—” 

“Well, Monsieur, I know the lady in question—” 

“You know her—?” 

“Well, Monsieur, you see it was like this ... Monsieur Porthos gave us 
a note addressed to his Duchess ... we were meant to post the letter.... 
The valet had not arrived, Monsieur, so we had to do the needful 
because Monsieur Porthos was confined to his room—” 

“Quite so. What then?” 

“We did not post the letter, Monsieur, for the mails are not very safe. 
So I took the liberty of using one of my grooms who was going to Paris 
and I told him to deliver the letter himself. I was following the 
instructions of Monsieur Porthos, was I not? He was so insistent about 
the letter reaching its addressee!” 

“T dare say; go on.” 

“Well, Monsieur, do you know who the illustrious lady is?” 

“No, my friend, I have merely heard Monsieur Porthos mention her 
casually—” 

“Monsieur, begging your pardon, she is no duchess; she is the wife of 
an aged attorney at the Chatelet. Her name is Coquenard and though at 
least fifty she plays the jealous coquette. When I first saw the letter, 
Monsieur, I thought it odd that a duchess lived in the Rue aux Ours!” 

“How do you know all this?” 

“Well, Monsieur, when the old lady received the letter, she flew into a 
great rage. She hinted that Monsieur Porthos was a trifler and had been 
wounded in a duel over a woman.” 

“So he was wounded, eh?” 

“God help us, what have I said?” 

“You said that Monsieur Porthos was wounded.” 

“Forgive me, Monsieur, I am all too indiscreet. Monsieur Porthos 
forbade me to mention it.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, Monsieur, you see it happened like this. Monsieur Porthos 
boasted about riddling the stranger like a sieve but it was the stranger 
who pinked him, for all his boasting. Now you know what a proud 
gentleman Monsieur Porthos is, and how vainglorious he is, if I may say 


so, save in respect to his Duchess. Would you believe it, Monsieur, he 
wrote to Madame Coquenard all about his adventure and his gory 
wound but he forbids anyone else to mention it!” 

“So he’s in bed with a wound, eh, landlord?” 

“A masterly wound it is, Monsieur; your friend is certainly hard to kill. 
God bless us.” 

“You saw the duel?” 

“Ay, Monsieur, that I did. I was curious, that I was; and I saw the 
whole thing without the gentlemen knowing I was watching.” 

“Tell me what happened, landlord.” 

“Well, Monsieur, it was soon over, I warrant you. They fell into guard 
and before Monsieur Porthos could say knife, the stranger put three 
inches of steel in his chest ... Monsieur Porthos fell back with a 
crash ... the other gentleman pressed his swordpoint delicately to the 
throat of Monsieur Porthos and Monsieur Porthos gave in.... When the 
gentleman insisted on knowing whom he had bested and Monsieur 
Porthos told his name, he helped Monsieur Porthos back to the inn, 
apologized for having mistaken Monsieur Porthos for a certain Monsieur 
D’Artagnan, and rode away.” 

“So it was Monsieur D’Artagnan the gentleman sought to fight with?” 

“So it would seem, Monsieur.” 

“Can you tell me what has become of this Monsieur D’Artagnan?” 

“No, Monsieur, I never saw him before and I have not seen him since.” 

“Good, I know what I want. You told me Monsieur Porthos was—” 

“—One flight up, Monsieur. Room Number One, the best in the house. 
I could have rented it ten times over.” 

“Pray don’t worry, my dear host!” D’Artagnan laughed. “Monsieur 
Porthos will pay you with funds furnished by Madame la Duchesse de 
Coquenard.” 

“Duchess or lawyer’s wife, Monsieur, let her but draw her purse- 
strings and I shall be delighted. But you see, Monsieur, between you and 
me, she seemed to be fed up with the demands Monsieur Porthos made 
upon her and with his infidelities. She swore she wouldn’t send him a 
sou.” 

“Did you give your guest this message?” 

“We were very careful to do nothing of the kind, Monsieur, because he 
would have found out how we delivered the letter.” 


“So he still expects the money?” 

“Why, yes, Monsieur. Just yesterday he wrote again, but this time his 
lackey posted the letter.” 

“And the Duchess—I mean Madame la Procureuse—the lawyer’s wife 
—is old and ugly?” 

“At least fifty years old, Monsieur, and my man Pathaud reported that 
she was no pleasure to behold!” 

“Never mind, landlord, the uglier she is, the more generous she will 
be. Besides, Monsieur Porthos can’t owe you so very much.” 

“Well, no, Monsieur, not very much: just a matter of twenty pistoles so 
far, not counting the doctor. Oh no! Monsieur Porthos is a very generous 
man; he denies himself nothing. I can see he is used to lordly living.” 

“Well, my dear host, if his mistress forsakes him, I’m sure he will not 
lack friends. Cheer up, take things in your stride, and pray continue to 
treat him with all the courtesy his situation demands.” 

“Monsieur promised me not to breathe a word about the lawyerling 
duchess, eh? Monsieur will not betray my confidence in regard to the 
wound?” 

“T have given you my word!” 

“You see, Monsieur, if he knew I had told you, he would kill me!” 

“Rest easy, my dear landlord; Monsieur Porthos is not so fierce or 
diabolic as he would have you believe.” 

With which D’Artagnan nodded to the host and climbed the stairs, 
leaving the good man somewhat more cheerful about two things he 
seemed to value very much—the money owed him and his life. At the 
top of the stairs, he saw a monstrously conspicuous door, with, over the 
panel, a gigantic sign, traced in black ink, reading Number One. 
D’Artagnan, knocking, was summoned to enter. He was greeted with a 
hilarious spectacle. 

Porthos lay back in bed in sumptuous comfort; he was playing 
lansquenet with Mousqueton, just to keep his hand in. A spit loaded with 
partridges was turning gaily before the fire; at either side of the spacious 
chimney piece, on twin andirons, stood two chafing dishes over which 
two boiling stewpans exhaled the most fragrant odor of gibelotte— 
fricassee of hare—and matelotte—a fish stew with prevailing flavors of 
wine, onions and herbs. The top of a writing desk and the marble cover 
of a chest of drawers loomed aglitter with empty bottles. 


Seeing his friend, Porthos cried out with joy: 

“D’Artagnan? You? I can scarcely believe my eyes! By God, you are 
welcome, my dear fellow. Forgive me for not rising to greet you.” Then 
with a certain degree of embarrassment, Porthos added: “Have you 
heard about me?” 

“No!” 

“You haven’t talked to the landlord?” 

“No, Porthos, he told me where to find you and up I came.” 

Porthos heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Tell me all about yourself, Porthos?” D’Artagnan asked. 

“Ah, it’s a sorry story,” Porthos sighed. “You left me here fighting 
against a stranger ... I had dealt him three neat thrusts ... I was about to 
settle him with a fourth ... and, guess what happened?” 

“What?” 

“T tripped on a stone and sprained my knee.” 

“What dreadful luck!” 

“Ay, my friend, it’s God’s truth! Happily for the cad I was fighting, I 
couldn’t dispatch him. He had enough of it and took to his heels.... And 
you, D’Artagnan?” 

“T am quite well, as you see. But tell me about your knee? It keeps you 
abed, I dare say.” 

“Yes, my friend, it’s an infernal nuisance, but in a few days, I shall be 
up and about!” 

“Why didn’t you go back to Paris, Porthos? You must find it terribly 
boring here?” 

“T wanted to go back to Paris. It is boring here, too, but I must confess 
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“What?” 

“Well, as you may judge, I was terribly bored here. And I had the 
seventy-five pistoles you lent me. So I gambled with a gentleman who 
happened to be staying here overnight; I invited him up for a game of 
dice. He accepted and very swiftly transferred your seventy-five pistoles 
from my pocket to his, not to mention my horse, which I lost to him in a 
last, desperate effort to recoup. But enough of my woes, my dear 
D’Artagnan, tell me about yourself.” 

“Well my friend, you know the old proverb: Unlucky at play, lucky in 
love. You are too happy in your amours not to suffer an occasional 


reverse in dicing. After all you’re a very fortunate fellow! Surely your 
duchess will not fail but come to your rescue.” 

“To tell you the truth, my friend, I’ve had a spot of bad luck in that 
direction,” Porthos confessed in the most careless and airy tone 
imaginable. “I did write to her to send me some fifty louis or so which I 
needed very much, because as you know I was in a tight spot—” 

“And—?” 

“—-and I can only conclude that the Duchess must have been away in 
the country because I received no answer—” 

“Well, well!” 

“Having heard nothing from her, I sent her a second letter yesterday. I 
explained that matters were even more urgent than I had said in letter 
Number One. But you my friend, what about you? I must confess that, 
confined to my bed as I was, I felt very anxious about you.” 

“Oh, Pve been very well. But your landlord, my dear Porthos,” 
D’Artagnan pointed to the full saucepans and empty bottles, “your 
landlord seems to be doing his share, eh?” 

“The host is doing an indifferent job, my friend, his treatment of us 
has been so-so. Four days ago he had the cheek to present his bill and I 
had to toss both him and the document out of the door of my apartment. 
This made me a victor of sorts and a conqueror, if you like; but as you 
see, I am in constant fear of being stormed out of my stronghold and I 
have perforce to remain armed to the teeth night and day.” 

D’Artagnan laughed jovially as he asked: “Don’t you sally forth 
occasionally, my friend?” And once again he surveyed the empty bottles 
and the fragrant saucepans. 

“Not I, alas,” Porthos vouchsafed. “As you see, my wretched knee nails 
me to my bed. But Mousqueton does an occasional job of foraging and so 
we do not lack for provisions.” Porthos turned to his lackey: 
“Mousqueton, as you see, we have reinforcements; you must produce 
rations for Monsieur D’Artagnan who is doubtless both hungry and 
thirsty.” 

“Mousqueton, a favor, I beg you?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“Pray tell Planchet how you go about foraging; your recipe would be 
invaluable to him. I may be besieged and beleaguered at any time, just 
as Monsieur Porthos has been; and if this happened, I would welcome 


attentions from Planchet such as those you lavish on your master.” 

Mousqueton stared modestly at the ground. 

“Tt’s no trick, Monsieur,” he said, “all you need is to be nimble and 
spry. I happen to have been brought up in the country and my father in 
his leisure moments used to do a bit of poaching now and again—” 

“What did he do when he worked?” 

“He toiled at a job I have always thought a very prosperous one.” 

“Namely?” 

Mousqueton fetched up a deep sigh and told the heroic story of his 
father. It was at the time of the Wars of Religion; Catholics and 
Huguenots were vying with one another in violence. Monsieur 
Mousqueton pére watched the Catholics exterminating the Huguenots 
and vice-versa all in the name of God. He evolved and compounded a 
mixed belief which permitted him now to be Catholic, now Protestant. 

He was accustomed to strolling behind the hedges that border the 
roads, his blunderbuss over his shoulder. His activity was at once limited 
and unlimited by the choice between two positions. If he passed a 
Catholic, the Protestant religion immediately prevailed in his mind; he 
would lower his gun and, when he was within ten paces of the stranger, 
he would engage in a conversation which invariably resulted in the 
stranger’s parting with his purse in order to save his life. If, on the other 
hand, he came upon a Protestant, in all fairness to Monsieur Mousqueton 
pére, his son was compelled to admit that his sire was so overcome with 
a fervor of Catholic zeal that he found it difficult to conceive how he had 
attacked a follower of the Mother Church just a few moments before. 

“My father was a stout believer in the superiority of our Holy Catholic 
faith,” Mousqueton added sententiously. “And I myself am a devout 
practiser. But faithful to his all-embracing principles, he made my older 
brother a Huguenot.” 

“What happened to your worthy father?” D’Artagnan inquired. And 
volubly Mousqueton related that the fate of this worthy and eclectic 
citizen had been unfortunate indeed. One day he was caught in a sunken 
road between a Catholic and a Huguenot with whom he had had 
previous dealings; they both recognized him, joined forces and hung him 
to a tree. Mousqueton, the good Catholic, and his brother, the good 
Protestant, happened to be drinking in the village inn when the two 
assassins ordered a magnum of wine and boasted of their dastardly 


exploit. 

“What did you do, my lad?” D’Artagnan asked. 

“We let them talk, Monsieur, and they had their story out, talking a 
bellyful. Then my brother and I parted; he went north to wait for the 
Catholic, I south to wait for the Huguenot. Two hours later the situation 
was well in hand; we had settled both of them in wonder, gratitude and 
tribute at our father’s foresight for bringing us up in different faiths.” 

“Your father must have been a most intelligent fellow, Mousqueton. 
Tell me something about the poaching he did in his leisure moments.” 

“Monsieur, he was marvelously skilled in poaching. It was he taught 
me first how to lay a snare and to ground a line. He was a past master, 
Monsieur, and I an apt pupil. So you can understand that when I found 
our shabby host serving us up lumps of meat fit for clodhoppers, I 
decided to do something about our delicate stomachs; Monsieur Porthos 
and I are not used to eating poorly! So I went back to poaching, 
Monsieur. As I strolled in the woods of Monsieur le Prince de Condé, I 
set a snare here and there in the runs; and as I reclined on the banks 
bordering His Royal Highness’s waters, I slipped a line or two into his 
fishponds. Wherefore, praise God! we lack for no partridge or hare or 
carp or eel, as Monsieur will presently witness. These are light healthy 
foods, Monsieur, specially indicated for persons who are sick or 
recuperating from arduous duties.” 

“But the wine, Mousqueton? Does your host furnish it?” 

“Well, Monsieur, yes he does and no he doesn’t.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He furnishes our wine, yes; but no, he is not aware he has that 
honor.” 

“Come, come, Mousqueton, explain yourself. Your conversation opens 
up vistas that deserve elucidation.” 

“Well, here’s the story, Monsieur. By chance in the course of my fairly 
wide travels, I once met a Spaniard, Monsieur, who had been in many a 
country and seen the New World too.” 

“What in Heaven’s name has the New World to do with the empty 
bottles on that desk and on that chest of drawers?” 

“Patience, Monsieur, I beg you; I will tell you all in good time.” 

“Right, Mousqueton, proceed; I am all ears.” 

Mousqueton thereupon related that the Spaniard in question had a 


lackey who had accompanied him on a voyage to Mexico. The lackey 
was a compatriot of Mousqueton and a lively intimacy grew up between 
them because they had much in common. They both loved hunting, 
particularly, and Mousqueton’s friend used to tell him how in the plains 
of the pampas the natives hunt the tiger and wild bull with what they 
call lassos—just simple running nooses with which they down the 
fiercest animals. At first Mousqueton was skeptical because he could not 
imagine how even a heathen could toss the end of a rope a distance of 
thirty paces with such deadly accuracy Nevertheless Mousqueton’s 
colleague proved his point. 

“And this is how, Monsieur: he placed a bottle thirty paces away and 
each time he cast his rope he caught the neck of the bottle in his running 
noose. He was as good a teacher as my father and I as ready a pupil and, 
since Nature has endowed me with certain aptitudes, today I can toss a 
lasso as accurately as any man in the world.” 

D’Artagnan shrugged his shoulders and urged Mousqueton to come to 
the point. 

“Ah, the point, Monsieur? Well, you see our host has a very 
respectably stocked cellar but he insists on wearing the keys on his 
person. But fortunately the cellar boasts a loophole; I cast my lasso 
through this loophole and, as I know where the best wines stand, I direct 
my lasso in that quarter.” 

Mousqueton bowed modestly, adding: 

“Now Monsieur understands the relation between the New World and 
the bottles which now grace our desk and our chest of drawers. Perhaps 
Monsieur would care to sample one of our bottles and tell us quite 
frankly what he thinks of our wares.” 

“Thank you, Mousqueton, unfortunately I have just breakfasted.” 

“Well, Mousqueton, lay the table and while you and I breakfast, 
Monsieur D’Artagnan can tell us what he has been doing these last ten 
days.” 

“Willingly,” D’Artagnan said. And whilst Porthos and Mousqueton ate 
with the appetites of convalescents and with that brotherly cordiality 
which unties men in times of adversity, D’Artagnan told how Aramis, 
wounded, had remained at Crévecoeur ... how Athos, accused of 
counterfeiting, had been left fighting off four men at Amiens ... and how 
he, D’Artagnan, had been forced to run the Comte de Vardes through the 


body in order to reach England.... There D’Artagnan’s confidences 
stopped; he merely added that on his return from England he brought 
back four magnificent horses, one for himself and one for each of his 
comrades, and that the one destined for Porthos was stabled in the inn. 


At that moment Planchet entered to inform his master that the horses 
were sufficiently refreshed and that they could all reach Clermont that 
night. Since D’Artagnan was tolerably reassured about Porthos and very 
anxious to obtain news of Aramis and Athos, he shook hands with the 
portly convalescent, telling him what he meant to do. Probably he would 
be returning through Chantilly; he therefore proposed to call for Porthos 
on the way if Porthos were still at the Hostelry of the Grand Saint- 
Martin. 

Porthos replied that in all probability his knee would not permit him 
to leave yet a while; besides, he must stay at Chantilly to await the reply 
from his duchess. 

“May the reply be prompt and favorable,” our Gascon said and, 
recommending Porthos to Mousqueton, he settled the musketeer’s debt 
to the inn. Then, with Planchet relieved of one horse, he rode off toward 
Crévecoetr.... 


XXVI 
Or Aramis AND His Tuests 


D’Artagnan had said nothing to Porthos about his wound or about his 
precious duchess. Our young man from Béarn was young, to be sure, but 
he was wise and prudent beyond his years. He had therefore pretended 
to believe all the vainglorious musketeer had told him, for he was 
convinced that no friendship can stand the strain of a secret discovered, 
particularly when that secret involves a man’s pride. Again, a man 
always enjoys a certain feeling of mental superiority over those whose 
lives he knows better than they suspect. Further, D’Artagnan planned 
other intrigues for the future and was resolved that his three friends 
could be instrumental in making his fortune for him; he therefore was 
not at all sorry to grasp beforehand the invisible strings by which he 
hoped to move them. 

Yet as he journeyed onward a profound melancholy weighed heavily 
upon his heart. He thought of the young and pretty Madame Bonacieux 
who was to have given him the reward of his devotion; but in all justice 
to him it must be confessed that his sorrow rose less from regret at the 
happiness he had missed than from his fear that some misfortune had 
befallen the poor woman. In his opinion there was no doubt she had 
become a victim of the Cardinal’s vengeance, and as everyone knew, the 
Cardinal’s vengeance was a terrible thing. How D’Artagnan himself could 
have found favor in the minister’s eyes was a complete mystery to him; 
doubtless Monsieur de Cavois would have revealed this to him had 
D’Artagnan been at home when the Captain of the Cardinal’s guards 
called upon him. 

Now nothing makes time pass more quickly and shortens a journey 
more effectively than thoughts which absorb the thinker’s every faculty. 
External existence seems to resemble a deep slumber of which this 
thought is the dream. Under its influence time becomes measureless and 
space loses all distance. We leave our place and arrive at another—that 
is all; of the interval between places nothing remains in the memory 


save a vague mist in which a myriad confused images of trees, 
mountains and landscapes are blurred beyond recognition. A prey to 
such an hallucination D’Artagnan covered the eight leagues between 
Chantilly and Crévecoeur at whatever gait his horse chose to adopt; of 
what he had seen on the road, he remembered nothing. It was not until 
he glimpsed the inn where he had left Aramis that he came to, and 
shaking his head, brought his horse up to the door at a trot. 

This time it was no host but a hostess who greeted him. A canny 
physiognomist, he took in at one glance the plump, merry countenance 
of the mistress of the place, understanding at once that he need not 
dissemble and that he had nothing to fear from anyone with so cheerful 
an air. 

“My dear Madame,” he asked before dismounting, “could you tell me 
what has happened to a friend of mine, whom we were obliged to leave 
here about twelve days ago?” 

“Does Monsieur mean a handsome young man? Twenty-three or 
twenty-four years old? A gentle, pleasant-spoken and very well-built 
young man?” 

“Your description fits him like a glove. What’s more, he was wounded 
in the shoulder.” 

“True, Monsieur.” 

“Well, what about him?” 

“He’s still here, Monsieur.” 

D’Artagnan leaped off his horse, tossed the reins to Planchet and: 

“God help us, Madame,” he cried, “you restore me to life. Where is my 
dear Aramis? I long to embrace him again; I vow I cannot wait to see 
him.” 

“Begging your pardon, Monsieur, I doubt whether he can see you just 

“How so? Has he a lady with him?” 

“God forbid, Monsieur; by Jesus, Mary and Joseph, what are you 
saying? No, he is with no woman.” 

“Well then, whom is he with?” 

“With the curé of Montdidier and the Superior of the Jesuits of 
Amiens.” 

“Good Lord, can the poor fellow have taken a turn for the worse?” 

“No, Monsieur, on the contrary. But after his troubles the grace of 


Heaven seems to have touched him and he has decided to take up Holy 
Orders.” 

“Ah, yes, I had forgotten he was but a musketeer pro tem.” 

“Is Monsieur still eager to see him?” 

“More than ever, I assure you.” 

“Well, Monsieur has only to take the right-hand staircase off the 
courtyard and knock at Number Five on the second floor.” 

Following her instructions D’Artagnan found one of those outside 
stairways that may still be seen today in the courtyard of old inns. But it 
was no easy task to penetrate into the presence of the future abbé; the 
passages to the chamber Aramis occupied were guarded as closely as 
ever the alleys of the gardens of Armida in Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 
Bazin, stationed in the corridor, barred all entrance the more intrepidly 
because after years of trial he now found himself within sight of the goal 
he had so steadfastly dreamed of. 

Ever since he could remember, poor Bazin had longed to serve a 
churchman and, year after year, he had been longing for the day when 
Aramis would at last exchange the uniform for the cassock. It was only 
his master’s frequent promises that the moment was almost at hand 
which kept Bazin in the service of a musketeer—a service in which, he 
was wont to add, his soul was in constant jeopardy. 

Bazin was therefore overjoyed; this time in all probability his master 
would not retract. The combination of physical hurt and moral pain had 
surely produced the desired result! Suffering both in body and soul, 
Aramis had at last fixed his eyes and his thoughts upon religion, Bazin 
was sure. Ay, two horrible accidents had befallen him: the sudden 
disappearance of his mistress and the wound in his shoulder! Happily 
now he had come to regard these as warnings from an all-too indulgent 
Heaven! 

In his present frame of mind then Bazin could not have imagined 
anything more unwelcome than D’Artagnan’s arrival, which must needs 
cast his master back again into the vortex of mundane concerns that had 
swept him along for so many years. Bazin therefore resolved to defend 
the door bravely and since, betrayed by the hostess, he could not say 
that Aramis was absent, he attempted to prove to the visitor that it 
would be the height of indiscretion for him to disturb Monsieur Aramis 
in the midst of a pious conference which had begun that morning and 


which, Bazin was certain, would go on far into the night. 

D’Artagnan, regardless of this eloquent discourse and in no mood to 
engage in polemic discussion with his friend’s valet, simply moved him 
aside with one hand and with the other turned the handle of the door to 
Room Number Five. 

He found Aramis clad in a black gown, his head surmounted by a sort 
of round, flat, black headdress not unlike a skull cap; the musketeer was 
seated at an oblong table covered with scrolls of paper and huge 
volumes in folio. At his right sat the Superior of the Jesuits; at his left 
the Curé of Montdidier. The curtains, half-drawn, permitted only the 
most discreet subdued daylight to enter the room, a penumbral glow 
calculated to encourage the most beatific contemplations. Any worldly 
object that might generally strike the eye on entering a young man’s 
room—particularly when that young man is a musketeer—had 
disappeared as if by enchantment. Further, no doubt in fear lest the sight 
of his swords, pistols, plumed hat, embroideries and laces of all sorts 
might recall Aramis back to the follies of this world, Bazin had carefully 
put them away. Nothing of the normal equipment of a young man of 
fashion was visible; in the stead and place of such objects, D’Artagnan 
thought he perceived a whip for self-flagellation hanging from a nail on 
the wall. 

Hearing the door open, Aramis looked up and recognized his friend. 
But to D’Artagnan’s immense surprise his appearance seemed to make 
but a slight impression on an Aramis lost in supraterrestrial speculation. 

“Good day to you, my dear D’Artagnan,” Aramis said with utter calm, 
“Delieve me, I am happy to see you.” 

“And I too,” D’Artagnan assured him, “although I am not yet quite 
certain that this is Aramis.” 

“And why not, my dear friend?” 

“T feared I had mistaken your room and walked in upon some 
churchman. Then when I saw these two Fathers by your side I suddenly 
thought you were dangerously ill.” 

The two men in black, guessing at once what D’Artagnan meant, 
looked almost threateningly at him but this did not feaze him. 

“Perhaps I am disturbing you, my dear Aramis,” D’Artagnan suggested. 
“Unless my eyes mistake me, you were busy making confession to these 
gentlemen—?” 


Aramis blushed ever so slightly and: 

“You are not disturbing me,” he assured D’Artagnan. “On the contrary, 
my dear friend, I vow I am delighted to note that you have come back 
from your travels safe and sound.” (D’Artagnan congratulated himself 
silently on the fact that Aramis seemed to have returned to earth; indeed 
he was coming around at last and high time, too!) “This gentleman is a 
friend of mine,” Aramis explained unctuously to the two clerics. “He has 
just escaped considerable danger.” 

“Praise God!” and “God be praised, Monsieur!” the ecclesiastics 
intoned, bowing in unison. 

“T did not fail to praise Him, Your Reverences,” D’Artagnan countered, 
returning their salutation. 

“Your arrival is most timely, my dear D’Artagnan,” Aramis continued 
smoothly. “By taking part in our discussion you can perhaps shed some 
light of your own upon the subject we were discussing. Monsieur le 
Principal, Superior of the Jesuits at Amiens, and Monsieur le Curé of 
Montdidier and I are arguing about certain theological problems which 
have long fascinated us. I am sure I would welcome any contribution 
you might care to make to our discussion.” 

“The opinion of a man of the sword can carry no weight,” D’Artagnan 
protested, somewhat uneasy at the turn the conversation was taking. 
“Surely the learning of these gentlemen can settle all your doubts?” 

Again the two men in black bowed in unison. 

“Not at all, my dear D’Artagnan, I know your opinion will be much 
appreciated,” Aramis pursued in honeyed tones. “Here is the point: 
Monsieur le Principal believes that my thesis ought to be very dogmatic 
and didactic.” 

“Your thesis? You are presenting a thesis?” 

“Of course he is,” the Jesuit replied. “For the examination preceding 
ordination, a thesis is always requisite.” 

“Ordination!” D’Artagnan echoed, flabbergasted, for he still could not 
bring himself to believe what both the hostess and Bazin had told him. 
“Ordination!” he repeated, looking in bewilderment at the trio before 
him. 

Aramis sat back in his armchair with the same easy grace he would 
have assumed on a formal visit to the bedside of a lady of the Court. 
Nonchalantly he looked down at his hand, as white and as dimpled a 


hand as the fairest woman might boast; then he dropped his arm so that 
the blood might flow down to his fingertips. “Well, D’Artagnan, just as I 
told you, Monsieur le Principal would wish my thesis to be thoroughly 
dogmatic, whereas I would prefer it to be thoroughly idealistic. That is 
why Monsieur le Principal has proposed this subject: Utraque manus in 
benedicendo clericis inferioribus necessaria est—” 

D’Artagnan, whose education was rudimentary, did not flinch at this 
learned quotation any more than he had flinched when Monsieur de 
Tréville had uttered certain incomprehensible words about gifts he 
believed D’Artagnan had received from the Duke of Buckingham. 

Aramis however was not duped by the Gascon’s imperturbability. With 
exquisite tact he added urbanely: 

“T need scarcely translate the Latin for you as you know it means That 
it is indispensable for priests of the inferior orders to employ both hands when 
they bestow the benediction. Monsieur le Principal assures me the topic 
has not been treated and I myself see what magnificent possibilities it 
offers.” 

“An admirable subject!” the Jesuit confirmed and “Admirably 
dogmatic!” the Curé approved, for, about as well versed in Latin as 
D’Artagnan, he observed the Jesuit’s every move in order to keep in step 
and echo him verbatim. As for D’Artagnan, he remained totally 
indifferent to the zeal and enthusiasm of the clerics. “Prorsus admirabile, 
admirable indeed,” Aramis continued blandly, “but the subject requires a 
profound study of both the Scriptures and the Church Fathers. In all 
humility, D’Artagnan, I confessed to these ecclesiastical savants that my 
duties in mounting guard and serving the King have caused me to 
neglect my studies somewhat. Accordingly, facilius natans, swimming in 
my own waters, so to speak, I ventured that a subject of my own 
choosing might offer to these arduous theological problems something of 
the comfort moral science offers to the study of metaphysics in the realm 
of philosophy.” 

D’Artagnan felt bored to tears, so too the Curé. 

“See what an exordium!” the Jesuit commented. 

“Exordium, ” the Curé repeated for want of something to say. 

“Quemadmodum inter coelorum immensitatem,” Aramis said, “All ways 
are good so but we reach the vast world of heaven!” As he glanced at 
D’Artagnan to see what effect all this produced, he saw but a vast yawn, 


fit to break even a Gascon’s jaw. “Let us speak French, Father,” he urged 
the Jesuit, “Monsieur D’Artagnan will enjoy our conversation the more.” 

“Ay, gentlemen, I confess I am tired out after my journey and all this 
Latin confuses me.” 

Somewhat vexed, the Jesuit agreed; the Curé glanced gratefully at 
D’Artagnan and the Jesuit went on: 

“Let us see, my friends, what sense is to be derived from this gloss ...” 
He sighed cavernously, “Moses, the servant of God ... he was but a 
servant, remember ... Moses, I say, blessed with his hands, you 
understand ... he had acolytes hold up his two arms while the Hebrews 
fell victoriously upon their enemies ... in other words, he blessed with 
both hands.... Besides, what does the Gospel say? It says imponite manus 
not imponite manum, the hands, plural, not the hand.” 

“Imponite manus,” the Curé echoed with an appropriate gesture, “lay 
on both hands!” 

“Of course in the case of Saint Peter there was a slight difference,” the 
Jesuit continued. “His successors, the Popes said: Porrige digitos, bless 
with the fingers.” He coughed. “Do you follow me?” he asked hopefully. 

“Certainly,” Aramis exclaimed gleefully, “but the point is a subtle 
one.” 

“The fingers,” the Jesuit insisted, “Saint Peter blessed with the fingers; 
the Pope therefore blesses with his fingers. And with how many fingers 
does he perform the benediction? With three, naturally: one for the 
Father, one for the Son, and one for the Holy Ghost.” 

Seeing the three disputants cross themselves, D’Artagnan did likewise. 
The Jesuit droned on: 

“His Holiness the Pope is the direct successor of Saint Peter; he 
therefore represents the three divine powers, the Holy Trinity. All others, 
ordines inferiores or the lower orders of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, bless 
only in the name of the Archangels and Angels. The humblest clerics, our 
deacons, say, and our sacristans, bless with Holy Water sprinklers which 
represent an indefinite number of fingers extended in the act of Holy 
Benediction!” He sighed. “There,” he continued sententiously, “you have 
the matter in a nutshell!” But he was not yet done. “Argumentum omni 
denudatati ornamento, I have presented my argument in unadorned 
simplicity,” he insisted and, carried away with excitement: “I fully expect 
to write two volumes meaty as these,” he vowed, slapping an in-folio 


Saint Chrysostom of such weight and bulk that the table all but collapsed 
under it. 

The impact of his palm and the tremulous table legs caused 
D’Artagnan to shudder. Aramis broke in. 

“IT must pay tribute to the beauty of this thesis, Father,” he said 
humbly, “but it overwhelms me. For my part I had chosen another text 
and I beg you to tell me if it pleases you, my dear D’Artagnan. It is: Non 
inutile est desiderium in oblatione, or better, a little regret is not unbecoming 
in an offering to the Lord.” 

“Stop, stop!” the Jesuit warned. “That thesis borders on heresy; I find 
an almost identical proposition in the Augustinus of Jansenius, the 
heresiarch whose work will sooner or later be burned by the public 
executioner. Have a care, my young friend, you seem to incline toward 
false doctrines that may spell your ruin.” 

“Your ruin!” the Curé seconded, shaking his head sorrowfully. 

“You are skirting that famous question of free will which is a deadly 
shoal. You are steering straight for the insinuations of the Pelagians and 
near-Pelagians.” 

“But Reverend Father—” Aramis ventured, somewhat taken aback by 
the shower of arguments falling about his head. 

The Jesuit, giving him no time to make his point, challenged: 

“How are you going to prove that we ought to regret the world when 
we offer ourselves to God? The dilemma is clear; listen! God is God, the 
World is the Devil, to regret the World is to regret the Devil. That is my 
conclusion.” 

“Mine too,” said the Curé. 

“But I beg of you ...” 

“Desideras diabolum, you yearn for the Devil, O unhappy man!” said the 
Jesuit pontifically. 

“Ay, he yearns for the Devil!” the Curé groaned. “Poor young man, I 
implore you not to hanker after Satan!” 

For D’Artagnan the whole scene was incomprehensible and the 
language so much Greek, let alone Latin. Was this a madhouse? Was he 
turning as mad as the people in it? Hampered by his lack of dialectic, he 
sank graciously into silence. Aramis, polite and suave as ever, but with 
unmistakable symptoms of impatience, was saying: 

“Please hear me out, Father. I never said anything about regretting the 


world or hankering after Satan. You will at least grant that I could not 
utter a statement so unorthodox—” 

As though rehearsed to do so, both Jesuit and Curé raised their arms 
to Heaven. This gave Aramis a brief inning. 

“T appeal to you D’Artagnan, would it not be an act of ill grace to offer 
to the Lord a gift which filled one with disgust?” 

“By God, yes!” 

Jesuit and Curé rose simultaneously in their chairs, then sank back. 

“T start from this simple syllogism,” Aramis continued. “One: The 
World is not wanting in charm; Two, I quit the World and thus make a 
sacrifice; and Three, I obey the injunction of the Scriptures which 
command us to make a sacrifice unto the Lord.” 

“True,” said the Jesuit, and “Yes, yes,” said the Curé. 

“What is more, I have written a rondeau about the whole problem.” 
Aramis pinched his ears to redden them and twiddled his hands to make 
them white. “It is not a very good poem but I showed it to Monsieur 
Voiture last year and he was kind enough to say he liked it.” 

“A rondeau!” the Jesuit said contemptuously. 

“A rondeau!” the Curé repeated mechanically. 

“Do let us hear it, my dear Aramis!” D’Artagnan begged, welcoming an 
opportunity to take part in the discussion. “It will at least clear the air a 
bit!” 

“T fear not, D’Artagnan, for it is a highly religious piece; it is theology 
expressed in verse.” 

“The devil you say, Aramis!” 

“Well, anyhow, here it is, since you asked for it,” Aramis said with a 
diffidence not exempt of a shade of hypocrisy. And he read: 


Vous qui pleurez un passé plein de charmes 
Et qui trainez des jours infortunés, 

Tous vos malheurs se verront terminés 
Quand 4a Dieu seul vous offrirez vos larmes— 


Vous qui pleurez! 


All ye who weep for dulcet pleasures past, 


Your lives unfortunate and unbefriended, 


Soon shall your chronicle of woe be ended 
When that God greets your proferred tears at last, 


All ye who weep! 


D’Artagnan and the Curé evinced a certain satisfaction at the 
recitation but the Jesuit persisted in his opinion: 

“Beware of a profane taste in theological style,” he warned. 
“Remember Saint Augustine’s dictum: Severus sit clericorum sermo, let the 
preacher speak strictly to the point.” 

“Ay, let the sermon be clear!” the Curé approved. 

“And,” the Jesuit hastened on, aware that his acolyte misunderstood 
his Latin, “I am sure your thesis will please the ladies. I foresee the sort 
of success Maitre Patru obtains when he pleads a cause in the law courts 
to the delight of an audience of sighing women.” 

“Please God you speak true,” cried Aramis delighted. 

“There, you see,” the Jesuit scolded, “the world still speaks through 
you, altissima voce, loud as it can. You follow the world, my young friend, 
and I much fear Grace has not visited you.” 

“Rest easy, Father, I can answer for myself.” 

“With all the arrogance of worldly presumption!” 

“T know what I am about, Father; I have made up my mind!” 

“Yet you persist in supporting that thesis, my son?” 

“T feel called upon to support that thesis and no other. I shall therefore 
continue to work on it tomorrow, Father, and I hope you will be satisfied 
with the corrections I shall bring to it, thanks to your advice.” 

“Work slowly and diligently,” the Curé counseled. “I am sure we are 
leaving you in the best possible frame of mind to carry you successfully 
along the path you have chosen.” 

“Yes, the ground of the Lord is richly sown,” said the Jesuit. “We need 
not fear lest one portion of the seed fall upon stone or another upon the 
highway nor lest the birds of Heaven have eaten of the rest, aves coeli 
comederant illam!” 

D’Artagnan, at the end of his tether, muttered: “God choke, stifle and 
plague you with your Latin!” 

“Farewell, my son,” said the Curé. “I shall come back tomorrow.” 

“Farewell until tomorrow, my rash young friend,” said the Jesuit. 
“You give promise of becoming a light of the Church; God grant that this 


light prove not to be a consuming fire.” 

For over an hour D’Artagnan had been gnawing furiously at his nails; 
now he was down to the quick. The two men in black rose stiffly, bowed 
ceremoniously to Aramis and D’Artagnan, and moved toward the door. 
Bazin, who had been standing by, overhearing the entire controversy 
with pious jubilation, sped forward toward them, picked up the breviary 
the Curé had left on a chair and the missal the Jesuit had forgotten, and 
ushered the clerics out with much respectful consideration. Aramis 
accompanied his guests to the foot of the stairs, then rejoined 
D’Artagnan who was still lost in thought. 

Left alone at last the two friends were lost in an embarrassed silence; 
one or the other must perforce break it and D’Artagnan appeared set 
upon leaving this honor to his comrade. Aramis therefore broke the ice. 

“As you see,” he volunteered, “I have reverted to my original ideas.” 

“So I perceive, Aramis; Grace has indeed visited you in all its power, if 
I may quote your clerical friend.” 

“My plans of retirement were formed long since, as you know. Indeed 
I mentioned them to you, did I not?” 

“True, but I thought you were joking.” 

“Joking about anything as serious as that?” 

“Well, we certainly joke about death.” 

“Yes, D’Artagnan, but we are wrong because death is the gateway to 
salvation or ruin.” 

“Granted, my dear Aramis, but pray spare me theologics; you must 
surely have had enough of them for one day. As for me I have just 
forgotten practically all the small Latin I ever learned. Also I happen to 
have had no food since ten o’clock this morning and I confess I am 
devilishly hungry.” 

“We will dine shortly, my friend. Only I must remind you that it is 
Friday, so I cannot eat meat or witness the eating of it. If you can put up 
with my humble dinner, you are indeed welcome. We are having 
tetragons—” 

“Tetragons? What do you mean? I thought tetragons had something to 
do with geometry?” 

“No, I mean simply spinach, to which we will add some eggs. 
Incidentally this is a serious infraction of the rules because eggs are 
actually meat, for out of them come your chickens.” 


“Tt scarcely sounds like succulent fare, my dear Aramis, but I will put 
up with it for the sake of your company.” 

“T appreciate your sacrifice, my dear fellow. It may not benefit your 
body but it will surely benefit your soul.” 

D’Artagnan then questioned Aramis about his intention to take up 
Holy Orders. What would their friends say about it, and how would 
Monsieur de Tréville take it? D’Artagnan suggested that many people 
might look upon Aramis as a deserter. His friend replied that he was not 
about to enter the Church but rather to re-enter it. He had forsaken the 
Church for the World; he had acted against his sincerest principles by 
donning the uniform of a musketeer. Surely D’Artagnan must know all 
this. 

“J?” D’Artagnan asked in amazement. “I know nothing whatever about 
it, Aramis.” 

“Well, the Scriptures say ‘Confess yourselves to one another’-—James, 
V, 16—and so I will confess myself to you, my friend.” 

“And I, being a decent sort of fellow, will grant you absolution 
beforehand.” 

“Do not make light of holy things, my friend.” 

“No offense meant, my dear fellow. Fire away, I am listening!” 

“Well, I had been at the seminary ever since the age of nine and I was 
within three days of my twentieth birthday. All was settled; I was certain 
of becoming an abbé and my life was marked out quite definitely. Then 
one evening as I was visiting a house which I frequented with much 
pleasure—one is young after all, and the flesh is weak!—an officer who 
was jealous of me because I used to read the Lives of the Saints to the 
mistress of the house, chanced to enter suddenly without being 
announced. That evening I had translated an episode concerning Judith; 
I had just read my verses to the lady, who was loud in her praise and, 
leaning on my shoulder, was reading them a second time. Her position, 
which I must admit was somewhat intimate, wounded the officer’s 
feelings. He said nothing at the time, but when I left he followed me out 
and caught up with me. 

“ “Monsieur lAbbé,’ he said, ‘do you care for canings?’ 

“ ‘T cannot say, Monsieur,’ I replied, ‘no one has ever dared give me 
one.’ 

“ ‘Well, then, listen to me, Monsieur |’Abbé: if you ever return to the 


house where I met you this evening, I shall give you a sound drubbing.’ 

“T think I must have been frightened; at any rate I turned very pale, I 
felt my knees giving way, I sought for some reply, but, finding none, I 
kept silent. The officer was awaiting my reply but, seeing it so slow in 
coming, he burst into laughter, turned on his heel, and went back into 
the house. 

“T returned to the seminary. 

“Now I am a gentleman born and I am hot-blooded, as you may have 
noticed, my dear D’Artagnan; the insult was a terrible one, and though 
none but I knew of it, I felt it alive, stirring and festering in the depths of 
my heart. Accordingly I informed my superiors that I did not feel 
sufficiently prepared to be ordained and at my request the ceremony was 
postponed for a year. 

“T promptly sought out the best fencing master in Paris, arranged to 
take lessons from him every day for a whole year and I never missed a 
single one. Then on the first anniversary of the day I was insulted, I 
hung my cassock on a peg, assumed the costume of a cavalier and 
attended a ball given by a lady of my acquaintance which I knew my 
man was to attend. It was in the Rue des Francs-Bourgeois, quite close to 
La Force. 

“My officer was there as I had expected; I went up to him as he was 
singing a love song and ogling a lady. I interrupted him in the middle of 
the second verse. 

“ ‘Monsieur,’ I asked, ‘do you still object to my returning to a certain 
house in the Rue Payenne? And do you still intend to cane me if I choose 
to disobey you?’ 

“He looked at me with considerable astonishment and said: 

“ “Monsieur, what is your business with me? I am sure we have never 
met’ 

“Tam the little abbé who reads the Lives of the Saints and translates 
Judith into verse,’ I informed him. 

“ “Ah, yes, yes, yes, I remember now,’ the officer replied in a jeering 
tone, ‘well, what do you want of me?’ 

““T would like you to take a little turn with me outside.’ 

“ “Tomorrow morning, if you wish, and with the greatest pleasure.’ 

“ “No, not tomorrow morning but immediately, if you please!’ 

“ Tf you absolutely insist—’ 


“T do.’ ” 

“ “Come along then,’ the officer said. ‘As for you, ladies, pray do not 
disturb yourselves. Just allow me enough time to kill this gentleman and 
I will return to finish the last verse of our song.’ 

“We went out. I took him to the Rue Payenne, to exactly the same spot 
where a year before, hour for hour, he had paid me the compliment I 
mentioned. It was a magnificent moonlit night. We drew our swords and 
at the first pass I killed him outright.” 

“The devil!” D’Artagnan exclaimed. 

“Now as the ladies did not see their singer return,” Aramis continued, 
“and as he was found in the Rue Payenne with a great sword wound 
through his body, it was supposed that I had done him this favor. The 
matter obviously created some scandal and I had perforce to renounce 
the cassock, temporarily at least. Athos, whose acquaintance I made at 
that period, and Porthos, who had shown me several effective tricks of 
fencing beyond those my master taught me, both prevailed upon me to 
solicit the uniform of a musketeer. The King had been very fond of my 
father who fell at the siege of Arras; my request was granted and here I 
am now. But you can readily understand how the time has come for me 
to return to the bosom of the Holy Church.” 

“But why today rather than yesterday or tomorrow, Aramis? What has 
happened to you today to give you such sorry ideas?” 

“This wound, my dear D’Artagnan, has come to me as a warning from 
Heaven.” 

“Your wound! Nonsense! Your wound is just about healed and I swear 
it is not your wound that gives you the greatest pain at this moment!” 

“What should it be then?” asked Aramis, blushing. 

“Another wound, Aramis, the wound in your heart, a deeper and 
bloodier wound inflicted by a woman.” 

In spite of himself a flame sparkled in the eyes of Aramis. 

“Come, do not speak of such things,” he declared, masking his 
emotion under a feigned indifference. “What? I, Aramis, to think of such 
things and suffer the pangs of love! Vanitas vanitatum, O Vanity of 
Vanities! So you think I have lost my head—let alone my heart—eh? And 
for whom? For some gay chambermaid or inviting doxy I may have met 
in a garrison town? Faugh, you disgust me!” 

“Forgive me, Aramis, but I thought you aspired to something nobler 


than chambermaids and doxies?” 

“I, aspire to something higher? I, a poor musketeer, a beggar, a mere 
anonymous cipher who abominates slavery and finds himself very much 
of a misfit in a sorry makeshift world?” 

D’Artagnan wagged his head dubiously. 

“Dust am I and to dust I return,” Aramis went on with increasing 
melancholy. “Life is replete with humiliations and sorrows; all the 
threads that bind it to happiness break one by one in the hollow of a 
man’s hand. And that is truest of the golden threads!” Aramis passed 
from dejection to a certain bitterness: “My dear D’Artagnan,” he begged, 
“Delieve me, if you have any wounds, then make sure to conceal them. 
Silence is the last of the joys vouchsafed the unhappy. Beware of ever 
giving anyone an inkling of what you suffer, for the curious suck our 
tears as flies suck the blood of a wounded heart.” 

It was D’Artagnan’s turn to heave a deep sigh. 

“Alas, dear Aramis, it is my own story you are relating.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, a woman I loved—a woman I adored—has just been taken 
away from me by force. I do not know where she is; I cannot guess 
where her abductors have lodged her. Is she in prison? Is she dead? I 
know nothing of it.” 

“At least you have the consolation of knowing that she did not leave 
you of her own free will,” Aramis pointed out. “At least you can be sure 
that if you have no news of her, it is because she is held incommunicado. 
While I—” 

“While you—? What?” 

“Nothing, my friend, nothing 

“And so you are renouncing the world forever, eh? Your decision is 
irrevocable and the die is cast.” 

“Forever and ever. Today you are my friend D’Artagnan; tomorrow 
you will be no more to me than a shadow, or even less, for you will have 
ceased to exist for me. As for the world, it is but a sepulchre, no more, 
no less.” 

“Damn it, all that you say is really very sad.” 

“What would you have me say? My vocation commands, I can but 
obey.” D’Artagnan smiled but made no answer. Aramis continued, “Yet, 
while I still am of this earth, I should wish to speak of you and of our 


1” 


friends.” 

“T too should wish to speak of you, Aramis. Unfortunately you are so 
utterly detached from everything: Love, you spurn as a snare and a 
delusion, your friends are shadows, and the world is a sepulchre.” 

“You will find this out for yourself some day,” Aramis sighed. 

“Well, then, let us drop the subject,” D’Artagnan proposed. “I am 
perfectly willing to burn this letter I have here.” 

“A letter?” 

“A letter which doubtless reports some new infidelity on the part of 
your chambermaid or doxy.” 

“What letter?” Aramis asked eagerly. 

“A letter which was delivered at your lodgings in your absence and 
which I picked up there.” 

“A letter from whom?” 

“Oh, from some heartbroken servant wench or some despondent light- 
of-love in a garrison town. It might even come from no less a personage 
than the chambermaid of the Duchesse de Chevreuse. I can easily 
imagine the soubrette having to return to Tours with the Duchess and, to 
appear smart, pilfering some of her mistress’s scented note paper and 
sealing her letter with a duchess’s coronet.” 

“What in the world—?” 

“Confound it, I think I must have lost that letter,” D’Artagnan said 
maliciously as he pretended to search for it. “But no matter! Happily the 
world is a sepulchre, men and consequently women are but shadows, 
and love is a lure which you spurn.” 

“D’Artagnan, D’Artagnan, please! You are killing me! Put me out of 
my misery!” 

“Well, here is the letter at last!” D’Artagnan said blithely. “I don’t 
know how I could have misplaced it.” 

Aramis sprang up, seized the letter and proceeded to read or rather to 
devour it, his face radiant. 

“I dare say the gay chambermaid has a cheery style!” D’Artagnan 
observed nonchalantly. 

“Oh, thank you, D’Artagnan, thank you!” Aramis cried in a delirium of 
joy. “She was forced to return to Tours ... she is not unfaithful to 
me ... she loves me still.... Come, my dear friend, let me embrace you. I 
am overwhelmed with sheer, rapturous happiness.” 


In their animal exuberance the pair began to dance around the 
venerable volume of Saint Chrysostom, which presently fell to the floor. 
The pages of the thesis were close to the toes of the dancers, so what 
should they do but trample them underfoot or kick them like so many 
footballs? At that moment Bazin entered with omelette and spinach. 

“Away with you, wretch!” Aramis shouted, flinging his theological cap 
in the lackey’s face. “Go back where you came from. And for God’s sake, 
remove those ghastly greens and those putrid eggs instanter! Order a 
well-larded hare, a fat capon, a leg of mutton rich with garlic and at 
least four bottles of the best old Burgundy!” 

Bazin, completely at a loss to explain his master’s sudden change of 
mood, gaped helplessly at him; in his surprise, he allowed the omelette 
to slip into the spinach and the spinach to plop on to the floor. 

“Now is the moment for you to consecrate your existence to the King 
of Kings,” D’Artagnan exalted. “If you would honor him, I remember a 
phrase: Non inutile desiderium oblatione!” 

“To the Devil with you and your Latin! Let us drink, my dear 
D’Artagnan, let us drink aplenty while the wine is fresh, let us drink 
mightily and, whilst we do, tell me about what is happening in the 
civilized world.” 


XXVII 
Or Atuos AND oF His WIFE 


Having told Aramis everything that had occurred since their departure 
from the capital, having downed a dinner which dispelled his fatigue, 
having seen all thought of a thesis vanish from the mind of Aramis, and 
having delighted in the musketeer’s high spirits: 

“Now all that remains for us to do is to find out what has happened to 
Athos,” D’Artagnan said with pardonable satisfaction. 

“Do you think he has come to grief?” Aramis asked. “Surely not Athos, 
who is so cool, so brave and such an expert swordsman?” 

“True, Aramis, no one values his skill and his courage more than I. But 
I prefer to think of his blade clanging against the steel of gentlemen than 
against the staves of varlets. I am afraid he has been struck down by a 
rabble of churls; those fellows strike hard with their cudgels and they do 
not stop when they draw blood! That is why I confess I would like to set 
off as soon as possible.” 

“T will do my best to accompany you, D’Artagnan. But I must say I 
scarcely feel up to riding horseback very vigorously. Only yesterday I 
tried using that scourge you see hanging on the wall and I was in too 
much pain to continue that pious discipline of flagellation.” 

“Well, Aramis, who ever heard of anyone trying to cure a gunshot 
wound by whipping himself with a scourge, however consecrated? But 
of course you were ill and illness makes a man light-headed indeed, so I 
forgive you for your excesses.” 

“When do you mean to set out?” 

“Tomorrow at daybreak. Rest as soundly as you can tonight; tomorrow 
if you are fit, we will ride off together.” 

“Good night then and until tomorrow!” Aramis said. “Your nerves may 
be of iron, but you could do with a bit of rest yourself, D’Artagnan.” 

Next morning when D’Artagnan called on Aramis he found his friend 
at the window. 

“What on earth are you staring at?” he asked. 


“Upon my word I was admiring those three magnificent horses which 
the stable boys are grooming. What a princely joy to ride on such 
steeds!” 

“Well, my dear Aramis, that joy will be yours, for one of them belongs 
to you.” 

“Either stop joking this early in the morning, my friend, or tell me 
which horse is mine?” 

“Whichever of the three you choose, Aramis; I myself have no 
preference.” 

“What about that sumptuous caparison?” Aramis inquired skeptically. 
“T suppose it is also mine.” 

“Of course!” 

“Come, D’Artagnan, you are fooling ...” 

“No, I have ceased to fool ever since you decided to give up speaking 
Latin and reverted to French.” 

“Do you mean to say that those gilded holsters, that velvet horsecloth 
and that saddle studded with silver are mine too?” 

“They are as much your own as that steed pawing the ground belongs 
to me and the one prancing belongs to Athos.” 

“The Devil you say! Magnificent beasts, they are!” 

“T am very glad you like them.” 

“Only the King could have made you such a present.” 

“It could hardly have been the Cardinal. But never mind where they 
came from, Aramis; just remember that one of them is yours.” 

“T choose the one that ginger-headed stable boy over there is pacing.” 

“It is yours for the asking, Aramis.” 

“Praise God, this is enough to banish all my pain; I could ride that 
horse with thirty bullets inside me. Bless my soul, look at those 
handsome stirrups! Ho, Bazin, come here at once!” A dull and dispirited 
Bazin shuffled in. “Polish up my sword, prepare my hat, brush my cloak, 
and load my pistols instantly!” 

“Your last order is unnecessary,” D’Artagnan broke in. “There are 
loaded pistols in the holsters.” Bazin sighed. “Come, Bazin, do not take 
things amiss. People may gain the Kingdom of Heaven under all sorts of 
conditions! Paradise is not reserved exclusively for clerics.” 

“Alas, Monsieur, my master was already such a skilled theologian,” 
Bazin sighed, tears in his eyes. “He might have become a bishop or even 


a cardinal.” 

D’Artagnan suggested that the unhappy Bazin reflect for a moment. 
What did it profit a man to take up Holy Orders? It did not shelter him 
from war; His Eminence the Cardinal was himself about to campaign 
with a helmet on his head and a pike in his fist. There was also Monsieur 
de Nogaret de La Valette. What of him? He, too, was a cardinal and how 
often had his lackey had to prepare lint to dress His Eminence’s wounds? 

“True, all too true,” Bazin groaned; “we live in a topsy-turvy world.” 

As they reached the stables Aramis became more alert. As his horse 
was led up: 

“Hold my stirrups, Bazin,” he commanded and sprang into the saddle 
with his usual agility and grace. But after a series of vaults and curvets, 
the noble animal had bested his noble master and Aramis, grown very 
pale, swayed in the saddle. D’Artagnan, foreseeing such a possibility, had 
kept his eye on him; at just the right moment he caught up with the 
horse, stood by and received a fainting Aramis in his arms. With Bazin’s 
help he escorted Aramis to his chamber. 

“You were too weak and it is better so,” he told his friend. “Be sure to 
take good care of yourself. I will go alone in search of Athos.” 

“You are a man of iron and brass,” Aramis whispered. 

“No, I am lucky, that is all. But tell me what you expect to do while I 
am gone. What about glosses in re the fingers, vide Benediction? No 
nonsense, eh?” 

Aramis smiled. 

“T shall write poetry,” he said. 

“Good, my friend; verses fragrant with the perfume of the gay 
chambermaid who attends upon Madame de Chevreuse. Incidentally you 
might teach Bazin the laws of prosody; he would surely find them 
consoling. As for the horse, ride him from time to time every day; it will 
help restore you.” 

“Never you worry, D’Artagnan, I shall be ready to follow you the 
moment you return.” 

Whereupon they parted and D’Artagnan, having charged Bazin and the 
mistress of the inn to take the best possible care of Aramis, trotted off 
along the road to Amiens. Several problems assailed him. How was he to 
find Athos, if find him he could? And in what state? He had left his 
friend in a very critical condition; Athos might very easily have been 


killed. Here was a gloomy prospect but one he must face. As he rode on, 
the silent Planchet by his side, he felt lost in perplexity. Now he frowned 
angrily, now he sighed in desperation; but he was sure of one thing, he 
would exert vengeance if vengeance were called for. 

Of all D’Artagnan’s friends, Athos was the eldest and therefore the 
most remote from him, apparently, in tastes and interests. Yet of all his 
friends it was Athos he preferred. 

D’Artagnan admired the man’s noble bearing, his unmistakable 
distinction ... he admired the occasional flashes of grandeur which burst 
from out the modest shadows in which he usually chose to remain ... he 
admired the unfailing serenity and equanimity which made of Athos the 
best of companions ... he admired his forced, somewhat mordant gaiety, 
which was always both gentle and wise ... he admired his courage, 
which might have seemed rash, had it not sprung from the rarest self- 
control ... and finally, he admired Athos most because he felt drawn 
toward him more through respect than through friendship.... 

Monsieur de Tréville, for instance, was a great nobleman, a gallant 
man and a finished courtier, yet when in the mood for it Athos had 
nothing to suffer by comparison with the Captain of Musketeers. 
Pondering over the immense superiority Athos enjoyed, D’Artagnan 
recalled many facets of his friend’s personality: Athos, of medium height 
but built in such flawless proportions ... Athos who more than once, 
when wrestling with Porthos, a giant whose physical strength was 
proverbial, had felled him ... Athos, with his finely chiseled features, his 
proud stance of head, his glittering eyes and his aristocratic 
nose ... Athos, with his chin so like that of Brutus ... Athos, alive with 
the high indefinable gifts of grandeur and grace ... Athos, who never 
looked after his hands yet they were the envy of Aramis who cultivated 
his with the extensive aid of almond paste and perfumed oils ... Athos, 
whose voice was at once incisive and mellow ... Athos, who inevitably 
lurked modestly and obscurely in the background, yet who possessed a 
compendious knowledge of the world, an easy familiarity with the ways 
of the most brilliant society, and the air of a thoroughbred, did he but 
lift his little finger.... 

Was a meal being enjoyed, then Athos presided better than any other, 
seating his or his host’s guests scrupulously according to their rank, 
whether they were born to it or had achieved it themselves. There was 


no detail of heraldry or procedure which he did not have at his 
fingertips: he knew thoroughly all the noble families of the kingdom, 
their genealogy, their marriages, their arms, their mottoes and the 
origins of these. Etiquette possessed no smallest detail with which he 
was not conversant. He was familiar with all the rights the great 
landowners enjoyed, he was profoundly versed in the arts of venery and 
falconry and one day, during a discussion of the subject, he had amazed 
even King Louis XIII, who was a past master in such matters. 

Like all the great nobles of that period, he rode, fenced and shot to 
perfection. What is more, his education had been so little neglected that 
even with regard to scholastic studies—which were so direly neglected 
by the gentlemen of his times—he could afford to smile at the scraps of 
Latin which Aramis served up and which Porthos pretended to 
understand. Several times indeed, to the vast astonishment of his friends, 
when Aramis had allowed some error to escape him, it was Athos who 
replaced a verb in its right tense and a noun in its appropriate case. Best 
of all in him was his unassailable probity in an age when soldiers 
compounded so easily with their religion and consciences, lovers with 
the rigorous delicacy of our own period, and the poor with God’s 
Seventh Commandment. Truly, this Athos was a very extraordinary man. 

And yet, despite his rare nature, his noble fibre and his unique 
essence, Athos could occasionally be seen sinking insensibly into the 
welter of material life much as old men sink into physical and moral 
imbecility. Athos in his hours of privation—and they were not infrequent 
—would lose all trace of his brilliance and it was as though a star had 
suddenly been snuffed out. On such occasions the demigod having 
vanished, Athos was scarcely a human being. His head lowered, his eyes 
glazed, his speech lumbering and thick, he would gaze dully for hours at 
a time at his bottle or glass, or at Grimaud, who, accustomed to obey 
him by signs, read his every wish and promptly fulfilled it. If the four 
friends happened to assemble at such a time, the sole contribution Athos 
made to the conversation was a laconic, effortful comment. To make up 
for his obstinate silence, Athos alone drank to the capacity of four heavy 
drinkers without betraying his bibacity save by a more accentuated 
frown and a deeper melancholy. 

D’Artagnan, ever curious about any problem, had often sought to 
account for this phenomenon but to no avail; how and why Athos lapsed 


into such stagnation he had failed to ascertain, shrewdly though he 
observed his friend. Athos never received any letters nor indulged in any 
activity of which all his friends were not fully aware. Wine could not be 
held primarily responsible for his dejection; on the contrary, he drank 
only in order to combat it—alas! in vain. Gambling was not responsible 
for his atrabilious state, for, unlike Porthos who commented on the 
vagaries of Chance with songs or curses, Athos, gambling, remained 
impassive, winner or loser. One night at the Musketeers’ Club he won six 
thousand pistoles, then promptly lost all his winnings, then mortgaged 
his gold-embroidered dress belt and then recouped all without turning a 
hair. Indeed he emerged from the ordeal one hundred louis to the good, 
without ever having raised or lowered his handsome dark eyebrows one 
whit, without his hands losing their pearly hue or betraying the slightest 
tremor, and without his conversation, which had been particularly 
agreeable that evening, ceasing one moment to be so. Finally his 
depression did not spring, as so often happens with our English 
neighbors, from the climate; Athos was gloomier than ever toward the 
finest season of the year, the months of June and July being particularly 
difficult for him. 

For the present he seemed to have no worries; when anybody spoke of 
the future, he merely shrugged his shoulders. His secret, then, was 
concerned with the past, as D’Artagnan had vaguely heard from one 
musketeer or another. 

The mystery which surrounded his entire person served to heighten 
people’s interest in this man whose eyes and whose mouth, even in 
moments of abject drunkenness, had never revealed anything about 
himself, however insidiously he had been questioned. 

“Alas!” D’Artagnan said. “Poor Athos may well be dead at this 
moment, and dead by my fault! It was I who dragged him into this 
business, of which he knew neither the origin nor the outcome, and from 
which he had nothing to gain.” 

“There’s something else too,” Planchet replied. “We must remember 
that we probably owe our lives to him, Monsieur. It was Monsieur Athos 
who warned us to get away and after he had emptied his two pistols, 
what a terrible clatter he made with his sword! You would have thought 
that twenty men, or rather twenty furious devils, were falling upon 
him.” 


The lackey’s comment redoubled D’Artagnan’s eagerness to ascertain 
what fate had befallen Athos. Our Gascon spurred on his horse though it 
needed no goading, for he was already galloping smartly and making 
excellent time. By about eleven o’clock in the morning, Amiens loomed 
up before them; a half-hour later they drew up before the accursed inn. 

The perfidy of the landlord rankling in D’Artagnan’s heart, he had 
more than once planned a dire vengeance which offered him some 
consolation in mere anticipation of it. His hat drawn low over his eyes, 
his left hand on the pommel of his sword, his right hand cracking his 
whip against his leg, he strode forward resolutely. The host advanced, 
bowing, to meet him. 

“Do you recognize me?” D’Artagnan asked sharply. 

“No, Monsieur, I have not that honor,” the host replied very humbly, 
his eyes dazzled by the brilliant style in which D’Artagnan traveled. 

“What? You mean to say you don’t know me?” 

“No, I do not, Monsieur.” 

“Well, let me refresh your memory. About a fortnight ago, more or 
less, you had the audacity to accuse a gentleman of passing counterfeit 
money. What has become of this gentleman?” 

The host paled before D’Artagnan’s threatening manner and Planchet’s 
immediate adoption of the same. 

“Ah, Monsieur, pray don’t mention the matter,” he cried in the most 
lachrymose tone, “ah, God! I have paid dearly for that mistake, unhappy 
wretch that I am!” 

“But the gentleman, I say, the gentleman, what has become of him?” 

“T implore you to deign to listen to me, Monsieur, and to be merciful. I 
beg you to do me the favor of being seated.” 

D’Artagnan, mute with anger and anxiety, took a seat, stern and com- 
minatory as a veteran judge. Planchet stood proudly at attention close to 
his master’s armchair. 

“This is what happened, Monsieur,” the landlord went on tremulously. 
“T will tell you all, for now I do recognize you. You are the gentleman 
who left when I had that unfortunate difference with the gentleman you 
mentioned.” 

“T am indeed. So you see you have little mercy to expect if you do not 
tell me the whole truth!” 

“Be good enough to hear me, I beg you, and you shall hear it in every 


tragic detail.” 

“T am listening.” 

“T was warned by the authorities that a notorious counterfeiter would 
arrive at my inn with several companions disguised as guards of 
musketeers. I was supplied with an accurate description of your physical 
appearance, my noble gentlemen, of your horses, your lackeys and all 
the rest.” 

“Go on, go on!” D’Artagnan urged impatiently, knowing immediately 
from what source so exact an identification came. 

“The authorities sent me a reinforcement of six men and, acting upon 
their strict orders, I took all measures necessary to secure the persons of 
the alleged coiners.” 

“Again!” D’Artagnan exclaimed, his blood boiling at the ugly word. 

“Forgive me for mentioning such things, Monsieur, but they form my 
excuse. The authorities had terrified me and you know that an innkeeper 
must keep in with the authorities.” 

“But where is the gentleman? What has happened to him? Is he dead? 
Is he alive?” 

“Patience, Monsieur, I am coming to that. You know what happened 
and—” here the host paused, adding with an astuteness which was not 
lost upon D’Artagnan, “and your precipitate departure seemed to 
authorize what occurred. The gentleman, your friend, defended himself 
desperately. Unfortunately for him, through some _ silly 
misunderstanding, his valet had quarreled with the six officers who were 
disguised as stable boys—” 

“Ah, you scoundrel, all of you were in the plot. I don’t know what 
stops me from exterminating the whole pack of you.” 

“Oh no, Monsieur, God bless me, there was no plot at all and we were 
not in agreement, as you shall see! Your friend—pray forgive me for not 
calling him by the noble name which he doubtless bears but I do not 
know it—your friend put two officers out of action with his two shots. 
Then he retreated, covering his retreat with his sword and thus 
accounted for one of my men and for myself. He did not wound us, he 
stunned us with a blow of the flat side of the blade.” 

“For God’s sake, will you have done, you villain!” D’Artagnan shouted. 
“Tell me what happened to Athos?” 

“Well, Monsieur, he retreated as I told you, sword in hand, fighting 


every inch of the way, till he backed up above the stairway leading to 
the cellar. The door happened to be open, your gentleman appropriated 
the key, stepped back, slammed the door behind him and by God! he 
locked himself in. As the authorities knew where to lay hands on him, 
they left him there, free to do as he willed.” 

“T see,” D’Artagnan said wryly. “As you did not wish to slaughter him, 
you decided to make him your prisoner instead.” 

“Our prisoner, Monsieur! God help us, he imprisoned himself, I swear 
it! And he had done a pretty job of work: one man killed on the spot, 
two men badly wounded, and plenty of damage to the house. The 
casualties were carried away by their comrades and to this day I have 
heard nothing whatever about them. For my part, Monsieur, as soon as I 
came to my senses, I called upon Monsieur the Governor, told him all 
that had happened and asked him what to do with the prisoner. But the 
Governor was flabbergasted; he assured me he had no idea of what I was 
talking about: the orders I had mentioned did not come from him, he 
said, and if I had the stupidity or impertinence to mention his name in 
connection with this brawl, he would have me promptly hanged. It 
seems I had made a mistake, Monsieur: I had helped arrest an innocent 
gentleman while the coiners escaped.” 

“But Athos, you imbecile, what of Athos?” D’Artagnan stormed, his 
indignation fanned by the cynicism of the authorities. “What happened 
to him?” 

“By your leave, as I was anxious to right the wrongs I had done the 
prisoner, I betook myself straightway to the cellar to set the gentleman 
free. But Heaven preserve us, Monsieur, that gentleman was no longer a 
man, he was a forty-power demon! When I suggested he was free, he 
insisted it was nothing but an ambush; he would leave the cellar, he 
said, only upon his own conditions. Of course I fully realized what a 
scrape I was in for having dared to lay hands on one of His Majesty’s 
musketeers; so I told the gentleman very humbly that I would accept 
anything he proposed.” 

“Get on, man, get on!” 

“ ‘First,’ the gentleman said, ‘I want my valet sent down here fully 
armed.’ ” 

“We hastened to comply with this order, for as Monsieur can well 
understand we wished to do all your friend desired. Monsieur Grimaud 


—he told us his name though he is mum as the grave—Monsieur 
Grimaud was therefore carried down to the cellar, wounded though he 
was. Then his master, having admitted him, barricaded the door again, 
and ordered us to stay where we belonged.” 

“But where is he, where is Athos?” 

“In the cellar, Monsieur.” 

“What, you wretch! You have been keeping him in the cellar all this 
time?” 

“Merciful Heaven, no, Monsieur! I keep him in my cellar? Oh, you have 
no idea of what he is up to! If only you could persuade him to leave and 
come up for air, I would be grateful to you for the rest of my days, I 
would adore you as I adore my patron saint.” 

“So he is in your cellar? I shall find him there?” 

“No doubt about it, Monsieur; he insisted on staying there. We pass 
him down some bread at the end of a pitchfork every day through a 
vent; but, wellaway! it is not bread and meat that he absorbs most. Once 
I tried to go down with two of my servants but he flew into a towering 
rage; I heard the gentleman priming his pistols and the lackey cocking 
his musketoon. When I asked what they purposed, the gentleman replied 
that they had forty bullets to fire and would not hesitate to fire them to 
the last one if we so much as attempted to set foot in the cellar.” 

D’Artagnan smiled. 

“Well, Monsieur, I went to see the Governor. He told me that I had got 
exactly what I deserved and that it would teach me not to insult noble 
and honorable gentlemen who sought lodging in my hostelry.” 

Again D’Artagnan laughed uncontrollably at the landlord’s woebegone 
expression. 

“What has happened since?” he asked. 

“Since then, begging your pardon, we have been leading the most 
miserable existence imaginable. All our supplies are in that cellar: our 
choicest wines in bottles, other wines in casks, our beer, our spices, our 
bacon, our sausages! As we are not permitted to go down there, we are 
compelled to refuse food and drink to our clients. Our inn is losing 
customers and money every day. Another week with your friend in the 
cellar and I shall be a ruined man.” 

“Which you richly deserve, you scoundrel. Could you not tell by our 
looks that we were people of quality and not coiners?” 


“Ay, Monsieur, all too true! But hark! there he goes, off into a rage 
again!” 

“Somebody probably disturbed him,” D’Artagnan suggested. 

“But I can’t help it, Monsieur. Two English gentlemen have just 
arrived.” 

“What of that?” 

“Well, the English are fond of good wine, as you well know, and these 
two gentlemen ordered my best. My wife probably requested permission 
of your friend to enter the cellar and as usual it was probably refused. 
Ah, God, listen! What a hullabaloo! Has all Hell broken loose in my 
respectable inn?” 

D’Artagnan heard an uproar rising from the cellar and, preceded by 
the host who wrung his hands and followed by Planchet who kept his 
musketoon ready for action, he headed toward the theatre of operations. 

The two English gentlemen were exasperated; they had ridden hard 
and long and were dying of hunger and thirst. 

“But this is an outrage!” one of them cried in excellent French, though 
with a foreign accent. 

“How dare this lunatic prevent these good people from getting their 
own wine out of their own cellar!” the other demanded. 

“Let us break in!” 

“Yes, and if he gets too wild, we’ll kill the fellow!” 

“Just one moment, gentlemen,” D’Artagnan cautioned, drawing his 
pistols from his belt. “Nobody is to be killed, if you please!” 

“Come on, gentlemen, try to get in!” Athos challenged calmly from the 
other side of the door. “Let one of these sham ogres put his face in here 
and we shall see what we shall see!” 

Brave as they appeared, the Englishmen looked at each other 
hesitatingly. It was as though the cellar housed some very real and 
ravenous ogre, a giant hero of popular legend into whose cavern no man 
ventured with impunity. 

There was a moment of silence, after which the Englishmen 
determined not to give in. After all, their pride was at stake, and to 
withdraw would be humiliating. The angrier of the pair went down the 
six steps leading to the cellar door and kicked it furiously. 

“Planchet,” D’Artagnan ordered, cocking his pistols, “I will handle the 
one up here, you answer for the one kicking at the door.” 


The Englishmen turned. “Gentlemen, you asked for a fight, did you 
not? Well, I promise you a hot one.” 

“God in Heaven!” cried Athos cavernously from the lower darkness. “It 
is D’Artagnan I think. Yes, that voice is unmistakable.” 

“Right you are, Athos, here I am, friend!” the Gascon shouted. 

“Good, D’Artagnan, we will give these trespassers a little exercise, 
eh?” 

The Englishmen had drawn their swords but they found themselves 
caught between two fires. Again they hesitated. But, as before, their 
pride prevailed. A further kicking split the door from top to bottom. 

“Take cover, D’Artagnan,” Athos warned crisply. “I am about to fire!” 

But D’Artagnan knew better. Here was a case for common sense and 
D’Artagnan’s common sense never abandoned him. 

“Gentlemen,” he shouted, “pray think what you are about! As for you, 
Athos, patience! Gentlemen, you are courting trouble, and if you persist 
we will riddle you from crown to toe. My lackey and I have three shots 
apiece for you and the cellar can produce as many. Should you survive, 
we have our swords and I promise you we know something of 
swordplay. Allow me to settle your problem, gentlemen, and my own. 
Presently you shall have all you want to drink, I assure you.” 

“Tf there’s any wine left,” Athos jeered. 

A cold sweat broke over the landlord’s face and, judging by his 
wriggling, doubtless trickled down his spine. 

“Tf there’s any wine left,” he echoed dully. 

“There must be plenty down there,” D’Artagnan said. “Never you 
worry, landlord, two men cannot have drunk your cellar dry. Gentlemen, 
sheathe your swords if you will.” 

“Agreed, Monsieur, if you return your pistols to their holsters.” 

“Certainly, with the greatest of pleasure, gentlemen.” Whereupon, 
setting the example, D’Artagnan obeyed the injunction and, turning to 
Planchet, motioned to him to uncock his musketoon. 

Convinced by this gesture, the Englishmen, grumbling, returned their 
swords to their scabbards. D’Artagnan then told how Athos had come to 
be imprisoned in the cellar and the Englishmen, gentlemen both, agreed 
that the innkeeper was at fault. 

“And now, Milords, go back to your apartment; I warrant you that 
within ten minutes you shall have all the wine you care to order.” 


The Englishmen bowed in appreciation and withdrew. 

“We’re alone now,” D’Artagnan called. “Do please open the door, 
Athos.” 

“Certainly, right away!” 

A great sound of shuffling, a creaking of logs and a groaning of beams 
ensued, as the beleaguered Athos in person dismantled his bastions and 
counterscarps. A few seconds later the broken door parted and Athos 
poked his pallid face between the split panels to survey the situation. 
They embraced heartily. Then as D’Artagnan sought to drag his friend 
from his damp quarters he realized that Athos was reeling and tottering. 

“Were you wounded?” he asked anxiously. 

“No, no, no, no, no, my dear fellow, I’m dead drunk, that’s all, drunk 
as David’s sow! Never a man made a better job of getting royally and 
imperially drunk as your friend Athos. Praise God and bless my landlord, 
I must have personally and individually downed at least one hundred 
and fifty bottles. I have enjoyed your hospitality, my dear host,” he 
added, bowing to the innkeeper. 

“God help us, Monsieur, if your lackey has drunk one half of that, then 
Iam a ruined man and might as well close shop.” 

“Come, landlord,” Athos protested, “Grimaud is a well-bred and 
seasoned lackey. He would not have taken upon himself to drink of the 
same vintages as I. No, my friend Grimaud drank only from the cask. 
Incidentally, I think he neglected to fasten the bung.” 

D’Artagnan burst into peals of laughter that changed the landlord’s 
chills into a burning fever. Suddenly Grimaud appeared behind his 
master, his musketoon on his shoulder and his head vacillating like some 
tipsy satyr portrayed by Rubens. He was soaked front and back in a fatty 
liquid that the innkeeper recognized as his choicest olive oil. 

In single file, Athos, D’Artagnan, Grimaud, the innkeeper and his wife 
proceeded across the public room and went upstairs to the best 
apartment in the inn, commandeered by D’Artagnan. Mine host and his 
wife hurried to the cellar, armed with lamps, to take a rapid inventory of 
their stock. Finding their own property accessible at long last, they faced 
a hideous spectacle. 

Beyond the barricade which Athos had shattered in order to emerge— 
fagots, planks, kindling wood, logs, beams and empty barrels massed 
according to the most elaborate arts of obsidional strategy—there were 


great puddles of olive oil here and deep pools of wine there, over which 
swam a flotsam and jetsam which, on closer scrutiny, turned out to be 
the bones of hams consumed. The entire left corner of the cellar revealed 
a pyramid of empty bottles. A little further along, a barrel, minus its 
spigot, was spilling the last drops of its crimson blood. Here, as over a 
battlefield, to quote the bard of antiquity, were destruction and death. 
Out of fifty long saveloy sausages which once hung from the rafters, only 
ten remained. 

Mine host groaned, mine hostess gasped, then host and hostess 
screamed to high heaven. So loud were their plaints that, piercing the 
cellar vault, they actually reached D’Artagnan’s ears. He was much 
moved but Athos did not even turn his head to listen. 

In the cellar a species of fury followed upon amazement and rage. The 
host, seizing a spit, rushed to the room our friends occupied. 

“Wine ho, landlord!” Athos ordered as the innkeeper made his 
appearance. 

“Wine!” the landlord bawled unable to believe his ears. “Why, you 
have already drunk more than one hundred pistoles’ worth of it. God 
have mercy upon my soul, I am lost, ruined, destroyed, bankrupt and 
undone.” 

“What will you, we were thirsty!” said Athos. 

“Ah, God, Monsieur, if only you had been content to drink! Why did 
you have to smash my bottles?” 

“You yourself edged me into a heap of bottles which collapsed when I 
leaned against them. You have only yourself to blame.” 

“But I have lost all the oil in my cellar.” 

“Oil is a sovereign balm for wounds, landlord. My poor lackey 
Grimaud had to treat the wounds you inflicted upon him.” 

“My sausages are all eaten up.” 

“T dare say there are plenty of rats in your cellar.” 

“You shall pay for all this,” the innkeeper cried in exasperation. 

“Oh, you simple fool, you double ass and you triple knave—” Athos 
rose to his feet, swayed and then subsided, for he had taxed his strength 
to the utmost. D’Artagnan, riding crop in hand, came to his friend’s 
rescue. 

The host, drawing back, burst into tears. 

“Perhaps this will teach you to act more courteously toward the guests 


God sends your way,” D’Artagnan said sternly. 

“God?” the innkeeper sighed. “You mean the Devil, Monsieur.” 

“Look here, landlord, if you persist in annoying us I vow the three of 
us will barricade ourselves in your cellar merely to see whether the 
damages are as great as you claim.” 

“Ay, gentlemen, begging your pardon, I am in the wrong, I admit. But 
every error finds its forgiveness in the bosom of God! You are noblemen 
and I but a poor innkeeper. Surely you will have pity on me.” 

“If you go on in that strain,” Athos said, “you will break my heart. 
Already tears are about to flow from my eyes as the wine flowed from 
the casks in your cellar. We are not the devils we seem, my good man; 
come, stand up closer and let us talk all this over quietly.” 

The landlord approached gingerly. 

“Come, my good host, you have nothing to fear.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur.” 

“Listen, my good man,” Athos continued, “while I recall what 
happened. As I was about to settle my score, I laid down my purse on 
the table.” 

“Ay, Monsieur.” 

“There were sixty pistoles in that purse.” 

“Ay, Monsieur.” 

“Where is the money?” 

“T deposited it at the City Registrar’s; it was supposedly counterfeit 
money, was it not?” 

“Very well, produce my purse and you can keep the money that was in 
it.” 

“Surely Monsieur knows that the authorities never relinquish anything 
they lay their hands on. Had your money been counterfeit, there might 
be a chance; but as luck would have it, your coins were sound.” 

“Well, my good friend, all that is your problem! It does not concern me 
personally, the more so since I have not a sou.” 

D’Artagnan came to the rescue: 

“How much is that horse worth?” D’Artagnan asked. 

“Monsieur’s horse is in the stable,” the landlord put in eagerly. 

“How much is that horse worth?” D’Artagnan asked. 

“Fifty pistoles at most,” the landlord answered shrewdly. 

“It is worth eighty,” D’Artagnan insisted. “Keep it, host, and let us 


forget the whole matter.” 

“What!” Athos objected. “You are selling my horse? my trusty Bajazet? 
And pray how shall I manage in the forthcoming campaign? Do you 
expect me to ride pickaback on Grimaud?” 

“No, Athos, I have brought you another horse to take the place of your 
Bajazet.” 

“And a magnificent animal it is, too, Monsieur!” the landlord 
commented. 

“Very good,” Athos drawled. “Now that I have a younger and 
handsomer mount, keep the old one, landlord, and fetch us up some 
wine.” 

“What wine do you desire?” the host smirked, his serenity and cheer 
once again in the ascendant. 

“Some of that wine at the very back of your cellar, my good man, just 
next to the laths. There are twenty-five bottles of it left; all the rest were 
broken when I fell backwards. Bring up six of them, host.” 

“The man is a cask, a vat, a tun!” the innkeeper mused. “If he stays 
here another fortnight and pays for what he drinks, I shall catch up on 
my losses and even start making a profit again.” 

“Don’t forget to take up four bottles of the same to the two English 
gentlemen,” D’Artagnan ordered, as the host disappeared. 

“Now that we are alone, my dear D’Artagnan,” Athos said as soon as 
the door closed, “what about Porthos and Aramis? Tell me what has 
been going on; I am hungry for news.” 

D’Artagnan told his friend how he had found Porthos in bed with a 
sprained knee and Aramis cheek by jowl over a doctoral table with a 
brace of theologians. Just as he finished the landlord reappeared with six 
bottles and a ham which, fortunately for him, had not been stored in the 
cellar. 

“Your news is good,” Athos said as he filled his glass and D’Artagnan’s. 
“So much for Porthos and Aramis. But you, my friend, what of you, what 
happened to you personally? You look anything but happy.” 

“Ah, my dear Athos, I am the unhappiest of us all!” 

“You unhappy, my good D’Artagnan. Come, how are you unhappy? 
Tell me.” 

“T shall tell you later.” 

“Later? Why later? Because you think I am drunk, D’Artagnan? Mark 


my words, D’Artagnan, and remember this: my ideas are never so clear 
as when I am in wine. Speak up, then, I am hanging on your every 
word.” 

D’Artagnan related his adventure with Madame Bonacieux as Athos 
listened in complete silence; then, when D’Artagnan was done: 

“All these things are but trifles,” he commented, “mere trifles!” 

“T know that is your favorite expression, Athos; you dismiss the most 
harrowing events as mere trifles. That comes very ill from you who have 
never been in love.” 

Athos, who had been staring down at the table, suddenly drew himself 
up; his dull vacant glaze lighted up for an instant, then turned listless 
and glassy as before. 

“True,” he admitted quietly, “true! I have never been in love.” 

“Therefore my-dear-friend-with-the-heart-of-stone, I beg you _ to 
acknowledge that you are wrong to be so hard upon those of us who are 
tender-hearted.” 

“A tender heart means a broken heart; tenderness spells despair.” 

“What do you mean, Athos?” 

“T mean that love is a lottery and the winning ticket brings but death. 
Believe me, you are very fortunate to be on the losing side, my dear 
D’Artagnan. And if I have any advice to give you it is this: always lose in 
the lottery of love!” 

“She seemed to love me so dearly!” 

“She seemed to, eh?” 

“No, she did love me.” 

“What an infant you are! No man ever lived but believed his mistress 
loved him desperately and no man but discovered that he had been 
gulled and duped.” 

“No man save you, Athos, who never had a mistress.” 

“True, true!” Athos repeated after a moment’s silence. “I never had a 
mistress.” He cleared his throat. “Ah, well, let’s drink!” 

“Philosopher as you are, remote from our human sentimentalities, 
pray instruct and sustain me. I want to know why love’s course never 
runs smoothly. And above all, I crave consolation.” 

“Consolation for what?” 

“For my deep misfortune, Athos.” 

“Your unhappiness is laughable!” Athos shrugged his shoulders. 


“Not to me, Athos!” 

“T dare say not.” Athos looked up at D’Artagnan. “I wonder what you 
would say if I were to tell you a real love story?” 

“One which happened to you?” 

“Or to a friend of mine, ay. What matter?” 

“Tell me your story, Athos, please.” 

“Let us drink instead. Drinking is better than story-telling.” 

“They are not mutually exclusive. Drink up and talk away, Athos 

“Right! Not a bad idea!” Athos drained his glass then refilled it. “The 
two pastimes go together very well.” 

“Fire away then, Athos, I am all attention.” 

Athos collected himself and as he did so D’Artagnan perceived that he 
grew pale apace. He was at that stage of intoxication where your vulgar 
topers fall asleep, but he, of course, remained upright and awake and 
seemed to be dreaming aloud. There was something frightening in this 
somnambulism of drunkenness. 

“You insist on hearing my story?” 

“T do indeed, Athos, pray go ahead!” 

“Very well then, you shall have your wish. I shall tell you everything 
exactly as it happened. Here goes!” Drawing a deep breath, he launched 
into his narrative: 

“One of my friends,” he began, then with a melancholy smile he 
interrupted his story: “Please to observe this happened to one of my 
friends not to me—” and, resuming: “One of my friends, a count in my 
native province—Berry, that is—a man as nobly born as a Dandolo or a 
Montmorency, once fell in love. He was twenty-five, the girl sixteen and 
beautiful beyond description. There was an ardor and a spirit in her 
which, piercing through the ingenuousness of her age, stamped her more 
of a poet than a woman. She was not of the type that pleases and 
attracts, she intoxicated and enraptured any man who came within a 
mile of her. She lived in a small straggling township with her brother 
who was a curé. Nobody knew where they came from but seeing how 
beautiful she was and how pious her brother, nobody ever inquired. 
Rumor had it that they were well born. My friend, the hero of this tale, 
was the seigneur of the country. He might easily have seduced her or if 
he preferred taken her by force, for his power was unlimited. Who, 
indeed, would have come to the help of two strangers, two persons 
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utterly unknown, come from God knows where? Unfortunately he was 
an honorable man; he married her, fool, idiot, imbecile that he was!” 

“How so, if he loved her?” 

“Patience, D’Artagnan and you shall see!” Athos gulped down the 
contents of half his glass. “My friend took her to his chateau and made 
her the first lady of the province and, to do her justice, she acquitted 
herself brilliantly of her rank.” 

“What happened then?” D’Artagnan asked. 

“One day my friend was out hunting in the woods with his wife.” 
Athos lowered his voice and spoke very rapidly. “She fell from her horse 
and fainted. The Count rushed to help her and, as she had difficulty in 
breathing, he slashed her bodice with his dagger, baring her throat and 
shoulders.” Suddenly Athos burst into shrill, forced peals of laughter. 
“And guess what he found on her right shoulder?” he concluded. 

“How could I know? Tell me, if you will.” 

“A fleur-de-lis,” said Athos, “yes, a fleur-de-lis. She had been branded 
by the Royal Executioner.” And Athos drained his glass at one gulp. 

“How horrible!” cried D’Artagnan, “I can’t believe it!” 

“Gospel truth, I swear it. That angel my friend adored was a fiend; he 
discovered not only that she was a thief but that she had stolen the 
sacred vessels from a church.” 

“And what did your friend do?” 

“He was a great nobleman, D’Artagnan; he enjoyed the right of petty 
and superior justice on his own domain. He tore her clothes to pieces, 
tied her hands behind her back, and hanged her to a tree.” 

“Good God, Athos, a murder!” 

“Exactly: a murder, no less!” Athos turned pale as a corpse. “But I 
seem to have no wine,” he added hastily, and, seizing the last remaining 
bottle by the neck, he drained it at a single draught as though it were an 
ordinary wineglass. Then he buried his head between his hands while 
D’Artagnan gazed at him, mute and horror-stricken. For a moment 
neither spoke. Presently Athos rose to his feet and forgetting to keep up 
the fiction of his friend the nobleman: 

“That cured me of beautiful, poetical and loving women!” he wound 
up. “May God grant you the same enlightenment but less painfully! 
Come let us drink up.” 

“So the Comtesse is dead?” D’Artagnan stammered. 


“Of course, dead as a doornail. But give me your glass, D’Artagnan. 
Oh, I see! no more wine! Well, have some ham then, fellow my lad, we 
really can’t drink any more.” 

“What about her brother?” D’Artagnan asked timidly. 

“Her brother?” 

“Yes, the priest?” 

“Oh, I made inquiries about him in order to have him hanged too. But 
he stole a march on me. He had left his curacy just the day before.” 

“Was it ever discovered who the wretch was?” 

“Oh, he was probably the first lover and the accomplice of that angel 
of beauty, a worthy fellow who had pretended to be a priest in order to 
marry off his mistress and thus provide for her future. I trust he has been 
hanged, drawn and quartered since.” 

“My God, what a ghastly tale!” D’Artagnan exclaimed, dazed by the 
relation of this gruesome adventure. 

“Come, try some of this ham, D’Artagnan; it is delicious,” Athos said, 
cutting a slice which he placed on the young man’s plate. “What a pity 
there were not four more such hams in the cellar; then I might have 
downed fifty bottles more!” 

D’Artagnan could endure this conversation no longer; it would have 
driven him crazy. Allowing his head to sink between his hands and 
screening his eyes, he pretended to fall asleep. 

“These young fellows don’t know how to drink nowadays,” Athos said, 
looking at him pityingly, “yet this lad is one of the stoutest and best!” 


XXVIII 
THe RETURN 


D’Artagnan was astounded by the recital of this terrible secret. More 
than one fact about this partial revelation seemed to him obscure. It had 
been made by a totally drunken man to one who was only half drunk, 
yet despite the vagueness which the fumes of two or three bottles of 
Burgundy impart to the brain, D’Artagnan, awaking the next morning, 
could recall word for word everything Athos had said. It was as though, 
while Athos spoke, sentence by sentence had been impressed upon 
D’Artagnan’s memory. The doubts D’Artagnan entertained only increased 
his eagerness to arrive at a certainty. Accordingly he repaired to his 
friend’s room, firmly resolved to renew the conversation of the evening 
before. But he found Athos fully himself again, in other words the 
shrewdest and most impenetrable of men. After they had exchanged a 
hearty handshake, the musketeer, anticipating D’Artagnan, broached the 
matter first. 

“T was very drunk yesterday, my dear D’Artagnan,” he confessed. “I 
could tell it this morning from the feel of my tongue which was still very 
thick and from the beat of my pulse which was still very fast. I wager I 
must have talked an awful lot of nonsense.” 

And he gazed at D’Artagnan with an earnestness that embarrassed our 
Gascon. 

“No, Athos, I don’t think so. As I remember you said nothing out of 
the ordinary.” 

“Well, you surprise me very much. I thought I had told you a most 
harrowing tale!” 

And again Athos looked at the other as though to read his innermost 
thoughts. 

“Upon my word, I must have been even drunker than you, Athos, for I 
remember nothing.” 

Athos was not taken in. 

“You cannot have failed to notice how every man has his particular 


kind of drunkenness, sad or gay. In my own case, wine engenders 
melancholy and when I am in my cups I am possessed by a mania to tell 
all the lugubrious tales my foolish nurse ever crammed into my brain. 
That is a failing of mine, a serious one I admit; but apart from that, I 
drink pretty well.” 

Athos spoke so very naturally that D’Artagnan’s conviction was 
shaken. Anxious to ascertain the truth D’Artagnan ventured: 

“Oh, so that’s it! Now I remember dimly as though it was a dream; we 
spoke of people being hanged, didn’t we?” 

“There, you see how it is!” Athos replied, growing still paler and 
forcing a laugh. “I was sure of it: the hanging of people is my particular 
nightmare, the obsession of Athos drunk.” 

“T think you told me something about—wait, my memory seems to be 
returning—yes, you told me about a woman—” 

“Ay, that is it!” Athos answered, turning almost livid. “I must have 
spun my favorite yarn about the blonde woman. When I tell that one, I 
am indeed dead drunk.” 

“You told me the story of a tall blonde woman who was very 
beautiful, who had extraordinary blue eyes, and ...” 

“And who was hanged!” 

“Precisely! She was hanged by her husband who was a nobleman of 
your acquaintance,” D’Artagnan supplied, looking intently at Athos. 

“Bah, now you see how a drunken man can compromise a friend when 
he does not know what he is saying,” Athos remarked, shrugging his 
shoulders as though he considered himself an object of pity. “I certainly 
will never get drunk again, D’Artagnan; it is really a ghastly habit.” 

D’Artagnan made no comment. Then changing the subject suddenly 
Athos said: “By the way, I must thank you for the horse you brought 
me.” 

“You like it, eh?” 

“Yes, but it is no horse for hard work.” 

“You’re mistaken there, Athos, I rode him almost ten leagues in less 
than an hour and a half and he looked as though he had merely walked 
once around the Place Saint-Sulpice.” 

“Heavens, you begin to awaken my regrets.” 

“Regrets?” 

“Yes, D’Artagnan. You see, I got rid of that horse.” 


“How?” 

“Let me explain, my friend. Here are the simple facts. I got up this 
morning at six o’clock. You were sleeping like a log and I did not know 
what to do with myself. I was still stupefied by last night’s debauch. As I 
went into the common room I heard a guest, an Englishman, haggling 
with a horse-dealer over a mount. (His own died yesterday from a 
stroke.) I drew near and, finding that he was offering a hundred pistoles 
for a fine burned-chestnut nag: 

“ ‘Took you, Monsieur,’ I said, ‘I too have a horse for sale.’ 

“ “And a very handsome horse at that, Monsieur,’ he replied. ‘I saw 
him yesterday; your friend’s lackey was walking him.’ 

“ Do you consider him worth a hundred pistoles?’ I asked. 

“ “Certainly. Will you sell him to me at that price?’ 

“ “Certainly not! But I will play with you for him.’ 

“ “Play at what?’ 

“ “At dice.’ ” 

No sooner said than done, Athos told an increasingly apprehensive 
D’Artagnan. The Englishman, it seemed, had agreed at once. 

“IT lost the horse,” Athos confessed, “but I did win back the saddle.” 
And as D’Artagnan looked somewhat put out: “Are you annoyed?” he 
asked candidly. 

“Yes, I admit I am, Athos. That horse was to have made us 
conspicuous on the battlefield; it was an identification, a pledge and a 
remembrance. Honestly, Athos, you were wrong to gamble it away.” 

“Well, my friend, put yourself in my place. I was bored to death, and 
anyhow, I swear I do not like English horses. Besides, if it is merely a 
question of being recognized by someone, the saddle will surely suffice; 
it is certainly conspicuous enough! As for the horse, we can find some 
excuse for explaining away its disappearance. What the devil, a horse is 
mortal; suppose mine had glanders or the farcy.” 

D’Artagnan looked as glum as ever. 

“IT am much vexed that you should set such store by horseflesh, my 
friend, because I am not yet at the end of my story.” 

“What else have you done, Athos?” 

“After losing my horse with a throw of nine against a ten—rotten luck, 
eh?—I was inspired to stake yours. A capital idea, don’t you think?” 

“An idea perhaps, but surely you did not put it into execution?” 


“Of course I did!” 

“Confound it!” D’Artagnan said, greatly disturbed. 

“What then?” 

“T threw the dice and I lost.” 

“You lost my horse?” 

“T lost your horse with a throw of seven against the Englishman’s 
eight. Short of one point! You know the saying.” 

“Athos, I vow you have taken leave of your senses.” 

“That is what you should have told me yesterday, my dear fellow, 
when I was spinning all those foolish yarns. This morning it is too late 
for such strictures. So to be frank, D’Artagnan, I lost your horse with all 
his harness, accoutrement and equipment.” 

“But this is ghastly!” 

“Wait, lad, you have not heard all. You know I would make a very 
competent gambler if I was not so stubborn; but I get stubborn, just as 
when I drink. So I got stubborn again ...” 

“But what could you wager? You had nothing left?” 

“On the contrary, my friend, we still had that diamond sparkling on 
your finger. I noticed it yesterday and thought: what a valuable piece!” 

Panic-stricken, D’Artagnan fumbled for his ring. 

“My diamond!” he gasped. 

“Precisely,” Athos went on suavely. “And since I am a connoisseur, 
having owned quite a few myself, I estimated it at one thousand 
pistoles.” 

D’Artagnan, overcome with fright, said: 

“Merciful Heavens! I do hope you did not mention my diamond!” 

“On the contrary, my friend. You must understand that your diamond 
was now our only resource. With it I might win back our horses and our 
harnesses and even enough cash to get us home.” 

“Athos, I am appalled; I shudder!” 

“Well, I mentioned your diamond to the English gentleman who, it 
appears, had noticed it too. What the devil, my lad, you simply cannot 
walk around with a star from Heaven on your finger and expect no one 
to notice it. That would be ludicrous.” 

“Get on, Athos, get on, my friend, I implore you. I swear your 
sangfroid and phlegm are driving me mad.” 

“This is what happened: we divided the diamond into ten parts, each 


worth one hundred pistoles.” 

“Bah!” D’Artagnan said, anger seizing him as violently as ever Minerva 
seized Achilles by the hair in the Iliad, “You are badgering me in jest. 
You want to make me lose my Gascon temper.” 

“Mordieu, I have never been less in a mood for jesting. I should have 
liked to see you in my place. What in God’s name would you have done? 
Here I had been out of circulation for a whole fortnight; I had not seen a 
human face except Grimaud’s which I know by heart; my sole 
consolation was our host’s wine—excellent wine, I admit—for it 
provided me with the handsomest possible means of stultification and 
stupefaction.” 

“That was no reason for staking my diamond,” D’Artagnan protested, 
clenching his fists in a nervous spasm. 

“Do hear me out,” Athos replied. “Remember: we had ten parts of the 
diamond to gamble for, each worth one hundred pistoles. We agreed 
that we would play these ten points and then there was to be an end to 
it. At the thirteenth throw, I had lost everything! Number thirteen has 
always been fatal; it was on July thirteenth that I—” 

“God’s body!” cried D’Artagnan, rising angrily from the table. Today’s 
story erased from his memory all trace of the tragic story he had heard 
the night before. “I—” 

“Patience, my friend,” Athos counseled. “Mine was a sound plan. That 
Englishman was a crackpot or at least an eccentric like many of his race. 
I saw him conversing with Grimaud two mornings ago; and Grimaud 
immediately reported back to me that the Milord wished to attach him 
to his household. What could I do, knowing all this, but set up Grimaud, 
my silent Grimaud, as a stake divided into ten parts, each worth one 
hundred pistoles.” 

Vexed though he was, D’Artagnan could not help laughing at the 
comicality of the situation: 

“You used Grimaud as a stake?” he asked incredulously, roaring with 
laughter. 

“Yes,” Athos pursued nonchalantly, “and with the ten parts of 
Grimaud, who is not worth a decatoon in toto, I won back your diamond. 
Now, tell me if persistence is not a lofty virtue?” 

Somewhat relieved, D’Artagnan gave free run to his mirth: 

“Very funny!” he said. “I haven’t heard as amusing a story in years!” 


“You may well imagine that finding my luck turning, I immediately 
staked the diamond again.” 

“The devil you did!” said D’Artagnan glowering once more. 

“T won back your harness, I won back my own harness, I won back my 
horse, then I lost my horse again. To cut a long story short, I emerged 
with your harness and mine and that’s where we stand now. I must say I 
had made a superb throw, so I let it go at that and left off.” 

D’Artagnan breathed as though the weight of the entire hostelry had 
been lifted off his chest. 

“My diamond is still safe then?” he asked timidly. 

“Safe as houses, my dear fellow. And we still have the harnesses of 
your Bucephalus and mine.” 

“But of what use can our harnesses be without horses?” 

“D’Artagnan, I have an idea about that problem.” 

“Athos, you make me shudder.” 

“Look here, you haven’t gambled for a long time, have you?” 

“No, I have not, and I swear I have no desire to do so.” 

“Ah, D’Artagnan, no man must ever swear to anything lest he prove 
forsworn.” 

“What do you propose, Athos?” 

“Luckily my Englishman and his companion are still here. I noticed 
that he seemed very regretful about the harnesses; you seem to set great 
store by your horse. If I were you, I would stake the harness you possess 
against the horse I lost for you.” 

“But surely your Englishman will not be interested in just one 
harness?” 

“Well, then, lad, stake the pair of them! I am not as selfish as you!” 

Despite his prudence, D’Artagnan felt the subtle influence of Athos 
prevailing insidiously upon him. 

“Would you really do that, Athos?” he asked, in great perplexity. 

“As I am an honest man, ay; I vow I would risk both harnesses at one 
throw.” 

“But having lost both horses, I am particularly anxious to save the 
equipment.” 

“Stake your diamond, then!” 

“No, Athos, never; that is quite another thing. I could never do that!” 

“Devil take it, I would propose staking Planchet,” Athos said, “but that 


has been done already and probably the Englishman would object.” 

“Truth to tell, my dear Athos, I would prefer to stake nothing.” 

“What a pity!” Athos said coldly. “That Englishman’s pockets are 
bulging with pistoles. Come along, lad, try one throw; one throw is soon 
cast.” 

“What if I lose?” 

“You will win.” 

“But if I lose?” 

“Then you will forfeit the harnesses.” 

“Done!” said D’Artagnan recklessly. “Here goes for one throw.” 

Athos went off in search of the Englishman whom he found in the 
stables, viewing the harnesses with a covetous eye. The moment was 
auspicious. Athos was able to impose his own conditions: both harnesses 
against either one horse or one hundred pistoles at the winner’s choice. 
The Englishman, calculating rapidly, realized that the harnesses were 
worth a hundred and fifty pistoles apiece. He and Athos shook hands to 
seal the bargain. 

After the usual courtesies had been exchanged, D’Artagnan took up 
the dice and, with trembling hand, rolled a trey! Athos, shocked as he 
noted how pale his friend turned, merely remarked: 

“Ha, partner, that was a sorry throw!” and, nodding toward the 
Englishman: “Our adversary will have his horses fully equipped.” 

Triumphant, the Englishman did not even bother to shake the dice but 
threw them on the table without looking down, so certain was he of 
victory. D’Artagnan meanwhile turned aside to conceal his 
disappointment and vexation. 

“Look at that!” Athos remarked in his usual calm tones. “There’s an 
extraordinary throw for you. Upon my word, I’ve only seen it happen 
four times in my life. A pair of aces losing to a trey!” 

The Englishman looked down at the table, incredulous, then surprise 
loomed large over his features; D’Artagnan, following his glance, was 
overcome with pleasure. 

“Ay,” Athos continued, “only four times in my life. Once when we 
were playing with Monsieur de Créquy; another time at my own place in 
the country when I had a chateau; a third at Monsieur de Tréville’s, to 
our general amazement; and a fourth at an inn where I threw two aces, 
losing a hundred louis and a supper into the bargain.” 


“So, Monsieur, you have won back your horse!” the Englishman said 
ruefully. 

“T have indeed!” 

“And there is to be no revenge?” 

“You recollect, Monsieur, that our conditions stipulated no chance for 
retrieval,” Athos pointed out. 

“True, Monsieur, that was agreed upon. Your horse will be restored to 
your valet.” 

“One moment, Milord,” Athos broke in. “With your permission, I 
should very much like to have a word with my friend, here.” 

“Pray do, Monsieur.” 

Athos drew D’Artagnan aside. 

“Well, tempter, what more do you want of me? To have me throw 
again, I suppose.” 

“No, D’Artagnan, I just want you to think things over carefully.” 

“Think what things over?” 

“You want to take your horse back, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Well, you are wrong. Were I you, I would take the hundred pistoles. 
As you know you staked the harnesses against the horse or one hundred 
pistoles in cash, at your choice.” 

“T know that.” 

“Well, I would take the money.” 

“And I intend to take the horse.” 

“T repeat, you are wrong, D’Artagnan. What on earth can two of us do 
with but one horse? I cannot ride behind you; we would look like the 
two sons of Aymon in search of their brother. And surely you would not 
dream of humiliating me by prancing along beside me on that 
magnificent steed. For my part, D’Artagnan, I would not hesitate a 
moment; I would take the hundred pistoles. Remember we need money 
to get back to Paris.” 

“That horse means a great deal to me, Athos.” 

“There again you are wrong, my friend. A horse shies or slips and he 
suffers an injury; a horse bucks and he breaks a leg; a horse eats out of a 
manger in which an infected horse has eaten and he comes down with 
glanders. There is a horse—or rather one hundred pistoles—irremediably 
lost. Again, a master must feed his horse, whereas on the contrary one 


hundred pistoles feed their master!” 

“But how shall we get back to Paris?” 

“Quite easy! We will ride our lackeys’ horses. People can always tell 
by our looks that we are persons of quality.” 

“So we are to cut a shabby figure on the wretched ponies of our 
lackeys while Aramis and Porthos caracole on their chargers beside us?” 

“Aramis!” Athos laughed. “Porthos!” His laughter gained momentum. 

“What is so hilarious about that?” D’Artagnan inquired, completely at 
a loss. 

“Nothing, nothing, let us continue our argument.” 

“So your advice is—?” 

“to take the hundred pistoles, D’Artagnan! With such a sum we can 
live like kings till the end of the month. We have undergone a great deal 
of grueling fatigue, my friend; it will do us a lot of good to relax a little.” 

“To relax! I, relax? No, no, Athos! As soon as I reach Paris, I shall go 
search for the beautiful and unhappy woman I love.” 

“All right, which do you think will help you most in your quest; one 
hundred jingling golden coins or a horse? Take the money, my friend, I 
repeat; take the hundred pistoles.” 

D’Artagnan needed but one reason in order to surrender and this last 
reason seemed convincing. Besides, by refusing to do as Athos suggested, 
he feared lest he appear selfish and niggardly in the eyes of his friend. 
He therefore acquiesced and chose the hundred pistoles which the 
Englishman paid out on the spot. 

Then they prepared eagerly to depart. To make their peace with the 
landlord, over and above the old horse Athos had given him, cost them 
six pistoles. D’Artagnan and his friend bestrode the nags of Planchet and 
Grimaud respectively, the lackeys following afoot in their wake, carrying 
the saddles on their heads. Ill-mounted though our friends were, they 
soon outpaced their lackeys, reaching Crévecoeur long before them. 
From afar they sighted Aramis, seated at the window, leaning over the 
sill in deep melancholy and, like Sister Ann in Bluebeard, scanning the 
horizon. 

“Ho, Aramis!” D’Artagnan shouted. “What the devil are you doing 
there?” 

“So it’s you, my friends! Greetings, D’Artagnan! Good day to you 
Athos!” Then when they had shaken hands: “I was meditating upon the 


celerity with which the goods of this world leave us,” Aramis confessed. 
“My handsome English horse has just vanished amid a cloud of dust; he 
is a living image of the fragility of earthly things. All life may be 
summed up in three words: erat, est, fuit; ay, friends, it was, it is, and it 
has been!” 

“Which means—?” D’Artagnan asked, vaguely suspecting what was to 
come. 

“Which means that I have just made a fool’s bargain. I was swindled. I 
got only sixty louis for a horse that, judging by his gait, can cover five 
leagues an hour at an easy trot.” 

D’Artagnan and Athos burst out laughing. 

“My dear D’Artagnan,” Aramis apologized, “pray do not be too angry 
with me, necessity knows no law. Besides, I am the person most severely 
punished because that rascally horse-dealer has cheated me out of at 
least fifty louis. Ah, you two fellows are good managers; you ride your 
lackeys’ horses and have your own magnificent mounts led by hand 
gently and by easy stages.” 

Just then a market-cart, which had turned into the Amiens road, drew 
up before the inn. Grimaud and Planchet emerged, the saddles on their 
heads. The cart was returning empty to Paris and the two lackeys, in 
return for their transportation, had agreed to slake the driver’s thirst 
along the road. 

“What’s this? Aramis cried as he saw them arrive. “Saddles? Nothing 
but saddles?” 

“Don’t you understand?” Athos asked. 

“Bless me, I did just the same, my friends. Some obscure instinct made 
me keep my harness too! Ho, Bazin, bring my new saddle and carry it 
along with those Planchet and Grimaud are wearing!” 

“What about your clerics?” D’Artagnan asked. “What have you done 
with them?” 

“T invited them to dinner the next day,” Aramis replied, “and 
incidentally they have some capital wine in this inn, my friends. I did 
my very best to make my clerics tipsy to such effect that the Curé 
forbade me to doff my uniform and the Jesuit implored me to help him 
enlist in the musketeers.” 

“Without a thesis, eh Aramis!” D’Artagnan laughed. “I demand he be 
admitted without a thesis.” 


“Since then,” Aramis continued, “I have been living most agreeably. I 
have begun a poem in lines of one syllable, a fairly difficult task but all 
merit consists in overcoming difficulties. The theme is worldly, gallant 
and erotic. I will read you the first canto; it consists of four hundred 
lines and can be read in just one minute.” 

“In other words, my dear Aramis—” D’Artagnan hated poetry almost 
as heartily as he did Latin, “add the merit of brevity to the merit of 
difficulty and your work will triumph on two counts.” 

“What is more,” Aramis enthused, “my poem breathes the noblest and 
most irreproachable of passions. You shall hear for yourselves, my 
friends.” 

They chatted a few minutes about their plans. 

“So we return to Paris, eh?” Aramis exclaimed joyfully. “Bravo! I am 
ready at a moment’s notice. We shall join good old Porthos; that will be 
great fun. You can have no idea how much I have missed that great 
simpleton. You cannot imagine him selling his horse, no, not for a 
kingdom! I long to see him astride his magnificent beast, his buttocks 
firmly ensconced in his sumptuous saddle. I am certain he will look like 
the Great Mogul.” 

D’Artagnan and Athos stayed an hour to rest their horses; Aramis 
settled his bill and put Bazin in the cart with his colleagues. And so they 
set forth to join Porthos. 

They found him up and about, much less pale than he had been on 
D’Artagnan’s first visit. Porthos was seated at a table which, though he 
was alone, was set for four. The dinner consisted of meats succulently 
dressed, of choice wines and of superb fruits. 

“Ha, by God!” he exclaimed, rising to greet them. “Your arrival is 
wonderfully timed, gentlemen. I was just beginning with soup; you must 
dine with me.” 

“Well, Porthos, Mousqueton certainly did not lasso such bottles as 
these!” D’Artagnan said admiringly. “And unless my eyes mistake me, I 
see a crisply larded fricandeau and a filet of beef—” 

“T am recuperating, I have to build myself up,” Porthos explained. 
“Nothing can weaken a man more than these damned sprains. Have you 
ever sprained your knee, Athos?” 

“No, I have not. But I remember a sword-thrust I received in our 
skirmish in the Rue Férou. For a fortnight it had exactly the same effect 


on me as your sprain has on you.” 

“Surely this dinner was not intended for you alone, Porthos, was it?” 
Aramis inquired. 

“No, Aramis, I was expecting several gentlemen of the neighborhood 
who have just sent word to me that they cannot come. You two shall 
take their places and I shall lose nothing by the exchange. Ho, 
Mousqueton, bring up some chairs and double the number of bottles.” 

After ten minutes of hearty eating, suddenly Athos asked: “Do you 
know what we are eating here?” 

“T,” said D’Artagnan, “am eating veau piqué aux cardons et a la moelle 
and I must confess I have always enjoyed veal stuffed with prawns and 
marrow.” 

“T,” said Porthos, “am enjoying some filets d’agneau, the best lamb I 
have tasted in many moons.” 

“J,” said Aramis, “am savoring blanc de volaille; a more succulent 
breast of chicken I never tasted.” 

“You’re all mistaken, gentlemen,” Athos announced gravely, “you are 
eating horseflesh.” 

“What?—We are eating what?” D’Artagnan asked in bewilderment. 

“Horseflesh!” Aramis repeated in disgust. 

Porthos alone made no reply. 

“Ay, Porthos, horseflesh, that’s what we’re eating, isn’t it?” Athos went 
on. “And the saddle as well, probably.” 

“No, gentlemen, I kept the harness,” Porthos confessed. 

“Upon my word,” Aramis declared, “we are all alike. Any one might 
think we had tipped each other the wink to dispose of our horses!” 

“Ah well!” Porthos sighed. “That horse made my visitors ashamed of 
theirs and I could not bear to humiliate them.” 

“And I suppose your duchess is still taking the waters, too, eh, 
Porthos?” D’Artagnan asked. 

“Yes, unfortunately she is.” Porthos looked around the table. “I had to 
get rid of the horse you gave me, D’Artagnan. As a matter of fact the 
Governor of the province—one of the guests I expected to dinner this 
evening—took a fancy to my horse so I gave it away.” 

“You gave it away?” 

“God help us, yes, gave is the word. That animal was worth at least 
one hundred and fifty louis but the niggardly fellow would only pay me 


eighty.” 

“Without the saddle?” Aramis asked. “Yes, without the saddle.” 

“You will observe, gentlemen,” Athos declared, “that our friend 
Porthos still made the best bargain of any of us.” 

A roar of laughter rose vociferously to the rafters, leaving poor 
Porthos utterly at a loss; but when the reason for the general hilarity was 
made clear to him, he joined in noisily as usual. 

“Well, thank Heaven we are all in funds!” D’Artagnan said. 

“Not I,” Athos replied. “I found the Spanish wine at the inn where 
Aramis was staying so excellent that I forwarded six hampers of it—sixty 
bottles in all—in the cart with our lackeys. This has considerably 
depleted my resources.” 

“Don’t count on me!” Aramis warned. “You must realize that I have 
given practically my last sou to the church of Montdidier and to the 
Jesuits of Amiens. Remember too that I have assumed obligations which 
I must keep, namely, Masses to be said for myself and for you, too, 
gentlemen. I am confident these will prove to be of the greatest benefit 
to us.” 

“As for me,” said Porthos, “don’t you suppose my sprain cost me a 
considerable sum? Don’t forget either that Mousqueton was wounded. I 
had to call in the surgeon twice a day and he charged me double because 
that idiot of a Mousqueton had managed to get himself shot in that 
portion of his anatomy which is usually shown only to apothecaries. I 
warned the lad roundly never to get himself wounded there again.” 

“Indeed, indeed!” said Athos, exchanging a smile with D’Artagnan and 
Aramis, “I see you behaved most generously toward the poor fellow. You 
are a good master, Porthos.” 

“In brief,” Porthos replied, “after paying my bill, I shall have only 
thirty crowns left at most.” 

“T, roughly a dozen pistoles,” Aramis volunteered. 

“In other words we are as rich as Croesus!” said Athos. “By the way, 
D’Artagnan, how much have you still left of your hundred pistoles?” 

“My hundred pistoles! Good Lord, I gave you fifty of them.” 

“You did?” 

“Of course I did, on my word as a—” 

“Oh, yes, now I remember.” 

“And I paid the innkeeper six pistoles.” 
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“The scoundrel! Why on earth pay him six pistoles?” 

“You told me to.” 

“True, true. I am really much too kind-hearted. Well, in brief, how 
much have you got?” 

“Twenty-five pistoles.” 

“Making, all told?” 

“Four hundred and seventy-five livres,” D’Artagnan replied for, like 
Archimedes, he was a lightning calculator. 

“When we get to Paris,” Porthos said cheerfully, “we shall still have 
four hundred, plus our saddles.” 

“But what about our troop horses?” Aramis asked. 

“Well, out of the four horses our lackeys own we can make two horses 
for the masters to ride and we can draw lots for who does so,” Athos 
suggested. “With the four hundred livres we now have, we can conjure 
up a half a horse for one of the two dismountees. Then by scraping the 
linings of our pockets we can hand D’Artagnan a tidy sum. He has a 
steady hand; we can go stake the money in the first gaming-house we 
find. And that is that!” 

“Let us get on with our dinner,” Porthos urged. “The food is getting 
cold.” 

Relieved of anxiety as to the future, the quartet fell to, doing ample 
justice to the repast; the remains were consigned to Messrs. Mousqueton, 
Bazin, Planchet and Grimaud. 

In Paris D’Artagnan found a letter from Monsieur de Tréville advising 
him that upon his request the King had just granted him the high favor 
of transfer from the guards to the Royal Musketeers in the not too 
distant future. As this transfer fulfilled D’Artagnan’s most ambitious 
dream in life—except of course his desire to find Constance Bonacieux— 
he ran, filled with joy, to tell his friends the good news. He had left them 
but a half-hour before, cheerful as could be; he now found them dejected 
and apprehensive. They had repaired to the house of Athos, a fact which 
betrayed circumstances of considerable import. 

Monsieur de Tréville had just notified them that His Majesty was 
definitely resolved to open the campaign on May the first and that they 
must immediately look to their equipment. The four philosophers gazed 
blankly at one another, stunned. Monsieur de Tréville never jested in 
matters of discipline. 


“How much do you think your equipment will cost you?” D’Artagnan 
queried. 

“There’s no telling,” Aramis answered ruefully. “We have just finished 
estimating the cost with the most strictly Spartan economy. So far each 
of us needs fifteen hundred livres.” 

“Four times fifteen equals sixty,” said Athos. “Total: six thousand!” 

“For my part,” said D’Artagnan, “it seems to me that with a thousand 
livres apiece ... to be sure I am not speaking as a Spartan but as a 
procurer....” 

The word procurer roused Porthos from his trance. A procurer was not 
only a man who furnished things required, he was also a procureur, a 
procurator, a lawyer! 

“Ha!” he cried. “That gives me an idea!” 

“Congratulations,” Athos said breezily. “I confess I myself have not the 
shadow of the wraith of one.” He sighed. “As for D’Artagnan, gentlemen, 
his delight at becoming a musketeer has driven him quite insane. A 
thousand livres, forsooth! I warn you I need two thousand just for 
myself.” 

“Four times two make eight,” said Aramis. “We need eight thousand 
livres for our horses. Of course we have our saddles.” 

Athos waited until D’Artagnan, leaving to pay his visit of thanks to 
Monsieur de Tréville, had closed the door behind him. 

Then confidentially: 

“There is one thing you have forgotten, gentlemen,” he said. 

“What?” 

“What’s that, Athos?” 

“Neither of you has mentioned the priceless diamond that sparkles 
whenever D’Artagnan raises his hand. Devil take it, D’Artagnan is too 
good a comrade to leave his brothers in want when he wears a king’s 
ransom on his ring-finger.” 


XXIX 


Or THE Hunt FoR CAmpaAIGN OuTEITS 


The most preoccupied of the four friends was certainly D’Artagnan, 
though as a guardsman he could be much more easily equipped than the 
musketeers who were all of high rank. But our Gascon cadet, as we have 
seen, was of a provident, almost avaricious nature and withal—who 
shall explain the paradox?—almost as vain as Porthos. For the moment 
beyond his vanity D’Artagnan was bestirred by a far more unselfish 
anxiety. Despite all his careful inquiries he had not obtained the slightest 
clue of Madame Bonacieux’s fate. Monsieur de Tréville had broached the 
subject to the Queen who had no notion of the young woman’s 
whereabouts but who promised to instigate a search for her. But Her 
Majesty’s promise was all too vague and D’Artagnan continued to worry. 

Athos steadfastly refused to leave his room; he was determined not to 
lift a finger to secure his campaign outfit. 

“We have a whole fortnight before us,” he told his friends, “and if I 
have found nothing—or rather if nothing has come to find me in the 
meantime—God will provide. I am too good a Catholic to blow my 
brains out. Instead I shall pick a juicy quarrel with four of His 
Eminence’s Guards or with eight Englishmen, fighting until one of them 
kills me, which, given the odds, cannot fail to happen. It will thus be 
reported that I died for the King: and I shall have done my duty without 
the expense of an outfit.” 

Porthos continued to stroll and saunter about, here and there, his 
hands behind his back, tossing his head and proclaiming: 

“T shall follow up an idea of mine!” 

Aramis, apprehensive and for once neglectful of his personal 
appearance, maintained an obdurate silence. 

From these disastrous details it may readily be seen what desolation 
reigned in the community. 

Like the horses of Hippolytus who shared their master’s fate when 
Neptune destroyed him, each lackey was as tragically situated as his 


master. Mousqueton collected a store of breadcrusts for future fare at the 
table of Porthos ... Bazin, inveterately religious, forsook his master 
Aramis and haunted the churches of the city ... Planchet, of no use to 
D’Artagnan, spent his time contemplating the flight of flies across the 
room ... and Grimaud, whom even the general disaster could not move 
to break the silence Athos imposed upon him, heaved sigh upon sigh, 
deep and baleful enough to move stones.... 

Athos never stirred from his apartment. The three others would 
venture forth early in the morning and return late at night. They spent 
the livelong hours in wandering through the streets, their eyes glued to 
the pavement in hopes of finding some purse a passer-by might 
carelessly have dropped. Indeed they looked like so many bloodhounds 
following up a trail. When they met they all wore the same desolate look 
which, being interpreted, meant: 

“Haven’t you found anything?” 

At length Porthos, who had been the first to hit upon an idea, pursued 
it earnestly and was the first to act. One day D’Artagnan saw him 
strolling toward the Church of Saint Leu and followed him instinctively. 
Porthos stopped on the threshold of the holy place to twirl his mustache 
carefully and to smooth out his goatee, a gesture which invariably 
prefaced the most triumphant intentions. As D’Artagnan was careful to 
keep hidden, Porthos believed himself unobserved. Porthos went into the 
church and took his stand against a pillar; D’Artagnan, following him 
closely, leaned against the other side of it. 

The church happened to be very crowded because a popular preacher 
was delivering a sermon. Porthos took advantage of this to ogle the 
ladies; thanks to Mousqueton’s kind offices, his outward and visible form 
gave no hint of his inward and stomachic distress. True his hat looked 
somewhat worn, his plume was somewhat faded, his galloons were 
somewhat tarnished and his laces somewhat frayed. But in the dim light 
of the church such trifles were not noticeable: Porthos was still the same 
handsome Porthos. 

On the bench nearest the pillar Porthos adorned and D’Artagnan used 
for cover sat a lady, graced with a sort of ripe beauty; she was a whit 
yellowish, to be sure, and a jot dry, but erect and haughty withal under 
her black hood. Porthos kept casting furtive glances upon her, then his 
eyes roved, taking wing like butterflies at large over the nave. 


For her part the lady, blushing from time to time, kept darting 
mercurial glances toward the inconstant Porthos, whereupon Porthos 
immediately looked everywhere save in her direction. Obviously his 
attitude piqued the hooded lady; D’Artagnan noted that she bit her lips 
fiercely, scratched the tip of her nose, and fidgeted nervously in her seat. 

Porthos, aware of the lady’s every move, answered each sigh of her 
vexation by twirling his mustache, stroking his goatee and making signs 
at a lady seated close to the choir—a pulchritudinous lady and doubtless 
of high station, for she was attended by a young Negro who bore the 
cushion upon which she knelt, and by a maidservant who held the 
emblazoned bag which contained her prayer book. 

The lady in the black hood, who followed the glances of Porthos 
through all their meanderings, realized that they often rested quite 
fondly on the lady with the velvet cushion, the Negro and the 
maidservant. Porthos meanwhile was playing a shrewd game. It was 
with a slight almost imperceptible narrowing of his eyelids, with a finger 
placed upon his lips, and with trenchant little smiles that he was 
torturing the disdained beauty. Whereupon, while reciting her mea culpa, 
she beat her breast and cleared her throat so vigorously that everyone, 
including the lady with the red cushion, turned to stare at her. Porthos 
stood his ground, paying no need whatever; he understood well enough, 
but he turned a deaf ear to this desperate appeal. 

The lady with the red cushion—she was indeed very beautiful—made 
a deep impression on the lady with the black hood, who saw in her a 
rival very much to be feared; she made a deep impression on Porthos 
who found her much prettier than the lady in the black hood; and she 
made a deep impression on D’Artagnan as he recognized in her the lady 
of Meung, of Calais and of Dover, whom his persecutor, the man with 
the scar, had addressed as Milady. 

Without losing sight of the lady with the red cushion, D’Artagnan kept 
his eye on Porthos, deriving much amusement from the musketeer’s 
manoeuvres. Obviously he thought the lady in the black hood must be 
the attorney’s wife from the Rue aux Ours; the proximity of the Church 
of Saint-Leu to her residence corroborated D’Artagnan’s conjecture. 
Further he deduced that Porthos was attempting to take his revenge for 
his defeat at Chantilly when Madame Attorney had shown herself so 
recalcitrant with her cash. 


But amid all this D’Artagnan noticed that no lady responded to the 
gallantries Porthos was lavishing. These were but chimeras and 
delusions. And yet in true love and authentic jealousy, are not chimeras 
and delusions the great realities? 

The sermon over, Madame Attorney advanced toward the holy font; 
Porthos, preceding her, dipped not one finger in the holy water but his 
entire hand. The lady in the black hood smiled, believing that Porthos 
was making this gesture for her sake. But she was speedily and cruelly 
disillusioned. When she stood just three paces behind him he turned his 
head and stared earnestly at the lady with the red cushion who, having 
risen from her knees, was now drawing near, followed by her little 
Negro and her maidservant. Just as the beauty came up to Porthos, he 
withdrew his dripping hand from the basin, the fair worshipper laid her 
delicate hand lightly upon his great paw, smiled, made the sign of the 
cross, and left the church. 

This was all too much for the attorney’s wife; she was now convinced 
that there must be some intrigue between this lady and Porthos. Had 
Madame Attorney been a great lady she would have fainted, but being 
only a lawyer’s wife she was content to address the musketeer with a 
concentrated fury: 

“So, Monsieur Porthos,” she raged. “You offer no holy water to me!” 

At the sound of her voice, Porthos started like a man who has been 
rudely awakened from a hundred years of slumber. 

“M-m-ma-madame!” he cried, “is it really you? How is your husband, 
our dear Monsieur Coquenard? Still as stingy as ever? Where can my 
eyes have been not to have spied you during the two hours this sermon 
lasted?” 

“T kneeled but two paces away from you, Monsieur, but you failed to 
see me because you had eyes for none but the lovely lady to whom you 
just gave holy water.” 

Porthos feigned embarrassment. 

“Oh!” he mumbled. “You noticed—?” 

“Anyone but a blind man could notice—” 

“Ah yes,” Porthos volunteered nonchalantly, “the lady is a duchess of 
my acquaintance and I have considerable difficulty in meeting her 
because of her husband’s jealousy. But today she sent me word that she 
was coming to this sorry church, buried in this vile quarter, just for the 


sake of seeing me a moment.” 

“Monsieur Porthos, would you be so kind as to offer me your arm for 
five minutes? I would be happy to talk to you for a while.” 

“With the greatest of pleasure, Madame!” Porthos said affably, 
winking joyously to himself, much as a gambler does as he mocks the 
dupe he is about to pluck. D’Artagnan, passing by in pursuit of Milady, 
beheld the triumphant gleam in the musketeer’s eye and hurried on. 

“Well, well, well!” he mused, reasoning after the strangely facile 
morality of that gallant period, “there goes one musketeer who will 
probably raise his campaign equipment in short order!” 

Yielding to the pressure of Madame Attorney’s arm as a skiff yields to 
the rudder, Porthos and his lady reached the cloister of Saint-Magloire, a 
little-frequented spot with a turnstile at each end. By day beggars sat 
there devouring their crusts or a few children played their simple games. 

“Oh, Monsieur Porthos!” the lawyer’s wife gasped. Then she looked 
carefully about her to make certain that only the usual people were in 
the cloisters: “Oh, Monsieur Porthos, you certainly seem to be a great 
conqueror!” 

“TI, Madame?” Porthos swelled like a frog. “Why so?” 

“What of the signs you made just now in church? What of the holy 
water? That lady must be a princess at least, what with her little Negro 
and her maidservant!” 

“No, no, Madame, you exaggerate. She is merely a duchess.” 

“What about that footman waiting at the door and the carriage with 
that coachman in full livery?” 

Porthos had seen neither footman nor carriage but his lady, with all 
the curiosity of a jealous woman, had missed nothing. Porthos regretted 
that he had not immediately made the lady of the red cushion a princess. 

“Ah, you are the pet of the most beautiful ladies of fashion, Monsieur 
Porthos!” she sighed. 

“To be sure, with the physique Nature has conferred upon me, you 
may well imagine that I have a certain success in society.” 

“Dear God, how quickly men forget!” Madame Attorney cried, raising 
her eyes to Heaven. 

“No more quickly than women, I dare say,” Porthos countered. “Take 
my case, Madame: was I not your victim? There I lay, wounded, 
dying ... the surgeon had given me up ... there I suffered, I the scion of 


an illustrious family ... I who had trusted in your friendship ... almost 
dead of my wounds—and of hunger!... I in a mean inn at 
Chantilly ... while you did not once deign to reply to the burning letters 
I addressed to you....” 

“But Monsieur Porthos—” The lawyer’s wife wrung her hands 
helplessly as she felt herself judged by the behavior of the greatest ladies 
of the period and irrevocably condemned. “But Monsieur Porthos—” 

“For your sake I broke with the Baronne de—” 

“T know—” 

“For your sake I gave up the Comtesse de—” 

“Monsieur Porthos, do not crush me.” 

“The Duchess de—” 

“Monsieur Porthos, pray be generous!” 

“You are right, Madame. I will not finish.” 

“You see, it is my husband who refuses to hear of my lending—” 

“Madame Coquenard, kindly remember the first letter you wrote to 
me. For my part it remains graven upon my memory.” 

The attorney’s wife groaned. 

“Besides, the sum you wished to borrow was rather large—” 

“Madame Coquenard, I gave you the preference! I need only have 
written to the Duchesse de—but no, I must not mention her name, for I 
am utterly incapable of compromising a woman! But this I do know: I 
had but to write one line to her and she would have sent me fifteen 
hundred.” 

The lawyer’s wife began to weep softly. 

“Monsieur Porthos, I assure you that you have punished me severely 
enough. I swear that if ever you are in such straits again, you have but to 
turn to me in all confidence.” 

“Fie, Madame, fie!” Porthos said, as if disgusted. “Let us not talk of 
money, if you please, it is humiliating.” 

“Then you no longer love me!” Madame Attorney asked in a slow, 
tragic voice. 

Porthos maintained a majestic silence. 

“And that is your only answer! Alas! I understand.” 

“Think of how deeply you have offended me, Madame!” Porthos 
spread his hand over his heart. “That hurt rankles here!” he added 
thumping his chest. 
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“T will make amends, my dear Porthos, honestly I will.” 

“Besides, what did I ask of you?” Porthos continued with a good- 
natured shrug of the shoulders. “A loan, nothing else. After all, I am not 
an unreasonable man. I know you are not rich, Madame Coquenard; I 
know your husband is forced to bleed his poor clients to squeeze a few 
paltry crowns from them. Oh, if you were a countess, a marchioness or a 
duchess, it would be something else again and you would be 
unpardonable.” 

Madame Attorney was plainly piqued. 

“Let me tell you, my dear Monsieur Porthos, that my safe—though it 
be the safe of an attorney’s lady—is probably better stocked than those 
of all your aristocratic minxes who are so long on affectation and so 
short on cash!” 

“Then you have doubly offended me, Madame,” Porthos answered, 
releasing her arm from his own, “for if you are wealthy, Madame 
Coquenard, there is no excuse for your refusal.” 

“When I implied I was wealthy,” the lawyer’s wife said cautiously, 
aware she had gone too far, “you must not take the word literally. I am 
not exactly wealthy, but Iam comfortably well off.” 

“Come, Madame, let us say no more about it, I beg you. You have 
misunderstood me and all sympathy and fellow-feeling we entertained is 
forever dead.” 

“How ungrateful you are, Monsieur Porthos!” 

“Those words come ill from you, Madame Coquenard.” 

“Begone then to your beautiful duchess, I shall not detain you.” 

“She is a comely woman as I recall.” 

“Come, Monsieur Porthos, once and for all: tell me, do you still love 
me?” 

“Alas, Madame,” Porthos sighed affecting the deepest melancholy, “we 
are about to go to the front in a campaign which I feel will cost me my 
life—” 

“Oh, don’t even think of such things!” said the lawyer’s wife bursting 
into tears. 

“Something tells me that in this lottery of life, my number is up,” 
Porthos continued even more melancholy. 

“Be honest and confess that you have found a new love.” 

“No, Madame, I am giving you the plain, unvarnished truth. No new- 


found lady stirs me; on the contrary, deep in my heart something speaks 
to me of you. But within a fortnight, whether you know it or not, this 
fatal campaign opens. I shall be frightfully busy acquiring my 
equipment; then I must visit my family in far away Brittany to obtain the 
sum necessary for my departure.” Porthos, watching Madame Attorney’s 
face, saw it as the final battleground upon which the forces of love and 
avarice struggled. “And,” he concluded sumptuously, “since the duchess 
you just saw in church has estates near ours, we purpose to travel 
together. Journeys, as you know, pass more quickly and more merrily in 
company than alone.” 

“Have you no friends in Paris then, Monsieur Porthos?” 

“T thought I had, but apparently I was mistaken.” 

“Oh, but you have friends here, Monsieur Porthos, I vow you have.” 
She herself seemed considerably surprised at her vehemence. “Come to 
our house tomorrow. You will figure as the son of my aunt, therefore my 
cousin ... you hail from Noyon in Picardy ... you have several lawsuits 
to settle in Paris ... and you seek an attorney to press them.... Can you 
remember all of that?” 

“Perfectly, Madame.” 

“Pray come at dinner time.” 

“Very well.” 

“Be sure, too, dear Monsieur Porthos, to stand upon your guard. Be 
wary. My husband is seventy-six years old but a shrewd man—” 

“Seventy-six, God help us, there’s a noble age, Madame.” 

“You mean an old age, Monsieur Porthos! And so you understand,” 
Madame Attorney cast a significant glance at Porthos, “fortunately my 
marriage contract makes me the inheritor of my husband’s fortune.” 

“His whole fortune?” 

“His whole fortune, Monsieur Porthos.” 

“My dear Madame Coquenard, I clearly perceive that you are an 
eminently provident woman.” Porthos squeezed her hand. 

“So we are reconciled, dear Monsieur Porthos?” she simpered. 

“For life!” Porthos simpered in return. 

“Farewell, sweet traitor!” 

“Farewell, forgetful charmer.” 

“Tomorrow, angel!” 

“Tomorrow, love of my life.” 


XXX 
MiILapy 


D’Artagnan followed Milady out of the church, saw her step into her 
carriage and heard her order the coachman to drive to Saint-Germain. 
He knew it was useless to try to keep up with a vehicle drawn by two 
powerful horses. He therefore made his way to the Rue Férou to call 
upon Athos. In the Rue de Seine he met Planchet, who had paused to 
look into the show window of a pastrycook’s and was lost in ecstasy as 
he surveyed a brioche of the most luscious and toothsome appearance. 

“Well, Planchet, a fine sight, eh?” 

“What does Monsieur wish me to do?” 

“Take your eyes off that cake and go to the stables of Monsieur de 
Tréville! Saddle a horse for myself and you—” D’Artagnan blessed the 
moment when the Captain of Musketeers had given him carte blanche 
—“and take them to the Rue Férou where I shall be waiting with 
Monsieur Athos.” 

“Very good, Monsieur.” 

D’Artagnan found Athos at home, draining a bottle of the Spanish 
wine he had brought back from the expedition into Picardy. Athos 
signaled to Grimaud for a glass which Grimaud, wordless as usual, 
produced silently. Then the Gascon told Athos of what he had seen in 
the Church of Saint-Leu and how Porthos stood an excellent chance of 
outfitting himself in the very near future. 

“For my part I am not worrying,” Athos observed coolly. “No woman 
will pay for my equipment.” 

“Come now, Athos, what woman would be indifferent to you, 
handsome, well-bred and a nobleman to your fingertips? What queen or 
princess could be safe from your solicitations if but you deigned to 
solicit?” 

“My poor D’Artagnan!” Athos shrugged his shoulders and motioned to 
Grimaud to fetch up another bottle of wine. “I swear you are the veriest 
babe in arms!” 


Suddenly Planchet poked his head meekly through the door to 
announce to his master that the horses were ready. 

“What horses?” Athos demanded. 

“Two horses that Monsieur de Tréville puts at my _ disposal,” 
D’Artagnan explained suavely. “I am off for a jaunt to Saint-Germain.” 

“What on earth are you going to do at Saint-Germain?” Athos 
inquired. 

D’Artagnan told him how he had seen the lady of Meung. It was not 
she, beautiful though she was, whom he sought to find again but his 
arch-enemy, the man in the black cloak, the man with the scar near his 
temple. 

“T see,” Athos observed contemptuously, his manner suggesting a vast 
pity for humanity in general. “You are in love with this lady as deeply as 
you were once in love with Madame Bonacieux.” 

“Nonsense, Athos! All I want is to clear up the mystery in which she 
plays a part. I cannot explain why, but I have a curious feeling that this 
woman, strangers though we are, exercises a powerful influence upon 
my life.” 

“Undoubtedly, D’Artagnan. Why bother to look for a woman once she 
is lost? Madame Bonacieux is lost, so much the worse for her. Let her 
shift for herself.” 

“No, Athos, you are mistaken. I love my poor Constance more than 
ever. Alas, if I knew where she was, I would cheerfully go to the ends of 
the earth to save her from her enemies. But I know nothing; all my 
investigations have proved useless. And after all a man must find 
amusement somewhere.” 

“Very well, amuse yourself with Milady, my dear fellow; I wish you 
the best of luck.” 

“Come, Athos, instead of shutting yourself up here as though you were 
under arrest, why not go for a ride with me through the forest of Saint- 
Germain?” 

“My dear D’Artagnan, I ride when I own a horse. When I have none, I 
walk.” 

Such misanthropy would have offended D’Artagnan from any one but 
Athos. He smiled. 

“That is where we differ,” he said, “I am not so proud as you; I ride 
any nag I can get. Good-bye, Athos.” 


“Good-bye to you, lad!” the musketeer replied, motioning to Grimaud 
to uncork the bottle he had just brought in. 

D’Artagnan and Planchet set off briskly toward Saint-Germain. All 
along the road the young Gascon reflected upon what Athos had said 
about Madame Bonacieux. Although not given to sentimentality, 
D’Artagnan had been deeply stirred by the beauty and charm and loyalty 
of the haberdasher’s wife. As he said, he was ready to go to the ends of 
the earth in quest of her; but the earth being round has very many ends, 
so he knew not which way to turn. Meanwhile he proposed to 
investigate Milady. She had spoken to the man in the black cloak, 
therefore she must know him. And D’Artagnan was certain that the man 
in the black coat had carried off Madame Bonacieux the second time, 
just as he had carried her off the first. Thus when D’Artagnan told 
himself that by going in search of Milady he was going in search of 
Constance, he was lying only by half, which does not make a man much 
of a liar. 

Lost in these thoughts and occasionally spurring on his horse in his 
impatience of a solution, D’Artagnan soon reached Saint-Germain. He 
passed the lodge where Louis XV was to be born ten years later. Then as 
he rode up a quiet, deserted street, looking to right and left in hope of 
finding some trace of the beautiful Englishwoman, suddenly he drew up 
his horse. On the ground floor of a pretty house which, as was then the 
fashion, had no window looking out onto the street, he fancied he 
recognized a familiar face. Immediately Planchet verified his suspicion 
by drawing D’Artagnan’s attention to that face rising up from amid the 
flowers lining a small terrace. 

“Look, Monsieur,” Planchet said, “do you recall that gaping, blinking 
face?” 

“T cannot say for sure, I thought I—” 

“IT know, Monsieur, it’s poor old Lubin, the lackey of the Comte de 
Vardes whose score you settled so nicely a month ago at Calais on the 
road to the Governor’s country house!” 

“Of course, so it is. Now I recognize him. Do you suppose he will 
recognize you?” 

“T doubt it, Monsieur. He was having much too hard a time of it to 
remember who it was drubbed him.” 

“Well, go talk to the fellow and try to find out if his master is dead.” 


Planchet dismounted and walked up to Lubin, who, as he had 
expected, failed to identify him. The two lackeys engaged in friendly 
conversation while D’Artagnan turned the two horses into a lane, circled 
the house, and returned to listen to the conference from behind a hedge 
of hazel bushes. Presently he heard the rumble of a carriage approaching 
and he saw Milady’s coach draw up in front of him. He was absolutely 
certain it was she because he had an unobstructed view of her. 
D’Artagnan crouched down to avoid observation. 

Milady leaned out of the window, her lovely blonde head clearly 
visible, to give orders to her maid, a most attractive girl in her early 
twenties, spry and alert, the typical soubrette of a lady of quality. The 
maid jumped from the step upon which, according to the custom of the 
times, she had been sitting, and made for the terrace where D’Artagnan 
had first caught sight of Lubin. 

D’Artagnan followed the girl’s progress with his eyes when suddenly 
an order from within the house summoned Lubin indoors; Planchet, left 
alone, stared about him to try to find out which way his master had 
gone. The maid then approached Planchet, whom she mistook for Lubin, 
and handed him a note. 

“This is for your master,” she said. 

“For my master?” Planchet replied in astonishment. 

“Yes. The message is urgent, too. Take it quickly.” 

Then she ran back to the carriage which had turned around and was 
headed homeward, jumped onto the step, and the carriage drove off. 

Planchet twirled the note between his fingers. Then, accustomed as he 
was to passive obedience, he jumped down from the terrace, ran toward 
the lane and met D’Artagnan some sixty feet away. 

“A note for you, Monsieur.” 

“For me? Are you sure?” 

“Certainly, Monsieur. The soubrette said: ‘For your master!’ I have no 
other master but you, so ... A fetching little baggage, that maid!” 

D’Artagnan opened the letter and read: 


A person who takes more interest in you than she is willing to confess, wishes to know on 
what day it would suit you to take a walk in the forest of Saint-Germain. 
Tomorrow at the Hostelry of the field of the Cloth of Gold a lackey in black and red 


livery will await your reply “Ha, things are warming up considerably!” D’Artagnan 


exclaimed. “It seems that both Milady and I are anxious about the health of the same 
person. Tell me, Planchet, how is our good Monsieur de Vardes? Apparently very much 


alive.” 


“Indeed yes, Monsieur, that is as alive as can be expected, what with 
the wounds of four neat sword-thrusts. I fear the dear gentleman is still 
very weak thanks to your treatment, for he has lost buckets of blood. As 
I expected, Lubin did not recognize me. He told me our adventure from 
beginning to end.” 

“Bravo, Planchet, you are the monarch of lackeys. Now to horse again 
and let us overtake that carriage.” 

This did not take long; within a few minutes they sighted the carriage 
drawn up by the roadside, an elegantly dressed cavalier at the door. The 
conversation between Milady and the gentleman was so animated that 
D’Artagnan stopped on the far side of the carriage without being noticed 
by anyone but the pretty soubrette. Milady and the stranger were talking 
in English, a language D’Artagnan did not understand. But from the 
intonation and pitch of her voice, D’Artagnan easily perceived that the 
beautiful Englishwoman was very angry indeed. And she concluded her 
remarks with a gesture that left him in no uncertainty about the nature 
of her feelings, as she rapped her fan so forcefully on her knee that the 
delicate feminine weapon broke into a thousand pieces. 

The cavalier laughed heartily which seemed still further to exasperate 
Milady. D’Artagnan, believing it was high time he intervene, drew up to 
the door on his side of the carriage and, doffing his hat respectfully, said: 

“Madame, may I offer you my services? I notice this gentleman has 
incurred your displeasure. Speak but one word, Madame, and I will 
undertake to chastise him for his lack of courtesy.” 

Milady turned toward him in great astonishment. 

“Monsieur,” she replied in excellent French, “I should welcome your 
protection but for the fact that the person I am quarreling with is my 
brother.” 

“Pray excuse me, then, Madame; you must realize I was ignorant of 
that.” 

The stranger bent low over his horse’s head to look through the 
carriage window. 

“What is this simpleton talking about?” he asked. “Why doesn’t he go 


about his business?” 

D’Artagnan in turn leaned down to look through the carriage window 
from his side, and: 

“Simpleton, yourself!” he declared. “I am staying here because such is 
my good pleasure.” 

The cavalier spoke a few words in English to his sister. 

“T am addressing you in French,” D’Artagnan remonstrated. “Pray do 
me the favor of replying in the same language. You may be Madame’s 
brother but you are not mine, thank God!” 

It might be thought that Milady, timid as women generally are, would 
interfere at this point in order to prevent the quarrel from going too far. 
On the contrary, she threw herself back in the carriage and called coolly 
to the coachman: 

“Home, Basque, at once!” 

As the carriage drew away, the pretty soubrette, clearly impressed by 
D’Artagnan’s good looks, cast an anxious glance of farewell at him. The 
horses trotted off, leaving the two men face to face with no material 
obstacle between them. 

The cavalier made a move as if to follow the carriage but D’Artagnan 
caught at his bridle and stopped him dead. For, angry as he was, he was 
further enraged on recognizing in the stranger the Englishman of Amiens 
who had won his horse outright from Athos and come perilously close to 
winning D’Artagnan’s diamond. 

“Monsieur,” D’Artagnan cried, “you seem to be even more of a 
simpleton than I am: you have forgotten a previous quarrel that we have 
not yet settled.” 

“So it is you, my friend,” the Englishman answered, recognizing our 
Gascon. “It looks as though you must always be playing at some game or 
other.” 

“Indeed, yes. You may recall it is time I had my inning. I am eager to 
find out, Monsieur, whether you handle a sword as adroitly as you 
handle a dice box?” 

“You can see perfectly well that I carry no sword. Do you enjoy 
playing the braggart before a man unarmed?” 

“T trust you have a sword at home, Monsieur. If not, I happen to have 
two and we can dice for who is to wield which.” 

“That is quite needless,” the Englishman answered haughtily. “I have 


plenty of such playthings.” 

“Well then, Monsieur, pray pick out your longest toy and let me see 
the color of it this evening.” 

“Where, if you please?” 

“Behind the Luxembourg, a delightful place indicated in every way for 
the game I suggest we play.” 

“Agreed: I shall be there.” 

“Your hour?” 

“Six o’clock.” 

“By the by, Monsieur, you doubtless have one or two friends to second 
you?” 

“T have three who will be honored to join in our amusement.” 

“Three? Splendid! The very thing! I too have three friends who will 
support me. I might add that three is my lucky number.” 

“May I ask who you are, Monsieur?” 

“Tam Monsieur D’Artagnan, a Gascon gentleman, serving in the Royal 
Guards; my Commanding Officer is Monsieur des Essarts.” 

“I am Lord Winter, Baron of Sheffield.” 

“Your servant, Monsieur le Baron, though your names are hard to 
remember.” 

Whereupon D’Artagnan bowed, set spurs to his horse and galloped off 
toward Paris. As usual when a crisis occurred he made straight for the 
Rue Férou where he found Athos reclining on a large sofa, waiting, as he 
said, for his campaign equipment to come to find him. D’Artagnan 
related all that had happened save the circumstance of Milady’s letter to 
Monsieur de Vardes. 

Athos was delighted to learn that he was to fight against an 
Englishman; it represented his sole ambition and delight in life. They 
lost no time in dispatching the lackeys for Porthos and Aramis who were 
speedily informed of the situation. 

Porthos drew his sword from his scabbard and made passes at the 
wall, springing back from time to time to flex his knees like a 
dancer ... Aramis, who was still working on his poem, closeted himself 
in the room Athos used for a study, requesting to be left alone until the 
moment came to draw swords ... Athos motioned to Grimaud for a 
bottle ... and D’Artagnan, elaborating a promising and pleasurable little 
plan of his own, smiled now and again in anticipation of future joys.... 


XXXI 


ENGLISHMEN AND FRENCHMEN 


At the appointed hour our four friends and their lackeys repaired behind 
the Palais du Luxembourg to an inclosure used as grazing ground for 
goats. Athos gave the herder a coin to insure his withdrawal; the lackeys 
were posted as sentinels. Soon another party of four drew up in a coach, 
entered the enclosure and joined the musketeers. Then, according to 
English custom, introductions were in order. 

The Englishmen, all men of high rank, were not only surprised but 
considerably disturbed by the odd names of their adversaries. When 
Athos, Porthos and Aramis announced their names Lord Winter objected. 

“But, gentlemen, we do not know who you are. We refuse to fight 
against persons with such names; they are names of shepherds!” 

“As you have guessed, Milord, these are but names we have assumed,” 
Athos explained. 

“That makes us the more eager to know your real names,” the 
Englishman answered. 

“You were perfectly willing to gamble with us, whatever our names,” 
Athos objected. “In fact, you won our horses without being particularly 
formal about it.” 

“True, but we risked only our money; now we are risking our lives. A 
gentleman gambles with anybody, he fights only with his fellow- 
gentlemen.” 

“True enough!” Athos conceded, and, drawing his own adversary 
aside, he whispered his real name. Porthos and Aramis followed suit and 
three of the four Englishmen were convinced they were not dealing with 
shepherds. 

“Are you satisfied?” Athos asked his adversary. “Do you consider me 
noble enough to condescend to cross swords with me?” 

“Certainly, Monsieur,” said the Englishman, bowing. 

“Well then, may I tell you something?” Athos asked coldly. 

“Tf you will.” 


“T say this: You would have done better not to ask me who I am.” 

“Pray why?” 

“Because I am down on the records as a dead man and I propose to 
remain so. I shall therefore be compelled to kill you in order to keep my 
life a secret.” 

The Englishman smiled as at a joke but Athos spoke in deadly earnest. 

“Are you ready, gentlemen?” Athos asked and, as friend and foe 
agreed, “On guard, then!” he cried. 

At once eight swords flashed across the rays of the setting sun and the 
combat began with a fury natural between men who had double reason 
to be vindictive. Athos fenced calmly and methodically as at a practice 
bout in a fencing hall; Porthos, sobered by his mishap at Chantilly, 
sparred with careful strategy; Aramis, Canto III of his poem unfinished, 
hastened to get done with the fighting. 

Athos was the first to dispatch his adversary. One thrust sufficed; as he 
had prophesied, the Englishman fell dead, pierced through the heart. 
Porthos was the second to settle his opponent, who fell to the grass with 
a wound in the thigh. The Englishman meekly surrendered his sword 
and Porthos, picking him up in his arms, carried him back to his coach. 
Aramis harried his opponent so forcefully that the Englishman, having 
retreated over fifty paces, took frankly to his heels amid the jeers of the 
lackeys. 

As for D’Artagnan, he first stood purely and simply on the defensive; 
eventually, when he saw he had exhausted his opponent, he disarmed 
him with a flanconade, a turn of the wrist in quarto. The Englishman, 
swordless, took a few steps backward, but his foot slipped and he fell to 
the ground. One leap and D’Artagnan was on him, his sword point on 
the other’s throat. 

“T could kill you, Monsieur,” cried the Gascon, “for you are at my 
mercy. But I prefer to grant you your life for the sake of your sister.” 

D’Artagnan smiled as widely in triumph of the fulfilment of his plans 
as he had smiled in hatching them. 

Delighted with his opponent’s courtesy, the Englishman rose, 
embraced D’Artagnan, shook hands all round and patted the three 
musketeers on the back. Then, since Porthos had already carried his 
adversary back to an alarmed English coachman and Aramis had put his 
Englishman to flight, they turned their attention to the dead man. 


As Porthos and Aramis undressed him, hoping desperately that he was 
not mortally wounded, a heavy purse fell to the ground. D’Artagnan 
picked it up and handed it to Lord Winter. 

“What the devil shall I do with that?” the Englishman asked. 

“Will you be so kind as to return it to his family?” 

“His family would not be interested,” the Englishman answered. “His 
death brings them fifteen thousand louis a year. Give the purse to your 
lackeys for a tip.” 

D’Artagnan pocketed it. 

“And now my friend, if I may call you so,” Lord Winter said to 
D’Artagnan, “I shall present you to my sister, Lady Clark, this very 
evening. I should like her to feel as cordially toward you as I do. She is 
not out of favor at Court; indeed, she might well put in a word for you 
that might serve in the future.” 

D’Artagnan, blushing, made a bow. Suddenly Athos came up to him. 

“What about the purse?” he whispered. 

“T was planning to give it to you, my dear Athos.” 

“To me? Why, pray?” 

“Because you killed him. The spoils of victory—” 

“Can you imagine me stripping an enemy? What do you take me for?” 

“You know the customs and fortunes of war,” D’Artagnan explained. 
“Do not those customs apply to dueling?” 

“T never did that even on the battlefield!” 

Porthos shrugged his shoulders; Aramis, pursing his lips, showed 
approval. 

“Very well,” D’Artagnan agreed. “Let us give this money to the lackeys 
as Lord Winter suggested.” 

“To the lackeys, ay,” cried Athos. “Not to ours, but to the Englishmen’s 
lackeys.” 

Taking the purse from D’Artagnan, Athos tossed it to the English 
coachman. 

“This is for you and your friends,” he said. 

Such generosity in a man utterly destitute struck even Porthos. The 
story of it, repeated throughout Paris by Lord Winter, made a vast 
impression on every one save Messrs. Grimaud, Bazin, Mousqueton and 
Planchet. 

Taking leave of him, Lord Winter gave D’Artagnan Milady’s address— 


6 Rue Royale, in the fashionable quarter of town—and offered to call for 
him. D’Artagnan suggested the Englishman stop by for him at eight 
o’clock; he would be visiting Athos then, and they could conveniently 
leave from there. 

His forthcoming meeting with Milady filled our young Gascon’s mind. 
Recalling the strange circumstances in which she had entered his life, he 
was convinced that she must be some creature of the Cardinal’s, yet he 
felt invincibly drawn to her by some incomprehensible fascination. He 
had certain qualms, too. Would Milady recognize him as the man she 
had encountered at Meung and at Dover? Again, the fact that she must 
know him to be a friend of Monsieur de Tréville’s and therefore devoted 
body and soul to the King, would necessarily deprive him of some part 
of his present advantages; known by Milady and knowing her as he did, 
he would be dealing with her on an equal footing. As for her incipient 
affair with the Comte de Vardes, our presumptuous Gascon gave it but 
scant thought, even though that dandy was young, handsome, rich and 
high in the Cardinal’s favor. After all, a man of twenty and born in 
Tarbes does not worry over such trifles. 

First, D’Artagnan went home to dress in the most flamboyant fashion 
his wardrobe permitted, then he called on Athos and as usual told his 
friend everything. Athos listened to his plans; then, shaking his head, 
advised him somewhat bitterly to be circumspect. 

“What?” Athos protested. “You have just lost a woman whom you 
considered good, charming, perfect, and here you go running headlong 
after another.” 

D’Artagnan felt the truth in the reproach. 

“I loved Madame Bonacieux with my heart,” he explained. “I love 
Milady with my head. If I am so eager to be introduced to her, it is 
mainly because I want to ascertain what part she plays at Court.” 

“What part she plays at Court? Heaven help us, from all you have told 
me, that should be pretty obvious. She is some emissary of the 
Cardinal’s, a woman who will surely draw you into some trap. Look out, 
my boy; all this might well cost you your head!” 

“The devil! My dear Athos, apparently you always see the dark side of 
things!” 

“My dear fellow, I mistrust women, especially blondes. Why not? I 
have learned that lesson to my cost. You did tell me Milady was a 


blonde, didn’t you?” 

“She has the most beautiful fair hair imaginable,” D’Artagnan 
exclaimed lyrically. 

“My poor D’Artagnan, God help you.” 

“No, no, Athos, I simply want to find out what’s what. That done, I 
shall withdraw.” 

“Very well,” Athos said phlegmatically “Go ahead and find out what’s 
what!” 

Lord Winter arrived punctually and Athos, warned in good time, 
disappeared into the adjoining room. As it was close to eight o’clock, the 
two set off on their errand. A handsomely appointed carriage waited 
below and two mettlesome, spanking horses brought them to the Place 
Royale in a few minutes. 

Lady Clark received D’Artagnan ceremoniously. Her mansion was 
remarkably sumptuous, and although most English residents had left or 
were about to leave France because of the war, she had quite recently 
expended considerable money on her house. Obviously then the general 
measure which drove the English home did not apply to her. 

Presenting D’Artagnan, Lord Winter said: 

“Sister, here is a young gentleman who held my life in his hands. I 
insulted him and I am an Englishman, which gave him two reasons for 
abominating me. Nevertheless, he refused to take advantage of his 
victory. Pray thank him, Madame, if you have any affection for me.” 

Milady frowned slightly, a faint shadow spun cloudlike over her 
radiant brow and a most peculiar smile appeared on her lips. Observing 
these three reactions, D’Artagnan felt something like a shudder pass 
through him. The brother saw nothing of this for he was busy playing 
with Milady’s favorite monkey, which was tugging at his doublet. 

“Pray let me welcome you, Monsieur,” said Milady in a voice whose 
singular gentleness belied the symptoms of ill-humor D’Artagnan had 
just observed. “Today you have won an eternal claim to my gratitude.” 

The Englishman then turned toward them and related the duel in full 
detail; Milady listened with the greatest attention, but, despite the effort 
she made to dissimulate, it was clear that this recital vexed her. The 
blood rose to her head; her slender foot tapped a nervous tattoo under 
her gown. Still unaware of anything amiss, Lord Winter completed his 
story, then rose and crossed the room to a table bearing a bottle of 


Spanish wine and an assortment of glasses on a magnificent salver. 
Filling two glasses, he nodded to D’Artagnan to drink. 

D’Artagnan realized that to refuse to toast an Englishman was 
considered most discourteous; he therefore went over to the table and 
took up the second glass. He did not, however, lose sight of Milady; in 
the mirror he noticed an extraordinary change in her expression. Now 
that she believed herself to be unobserved, a fierce malevolent spark 
kindled her eyes and she gnawed savagely at her handkerchief. 

The comely maid that had admitted them now came in again and said 
something in English to Lord Winter. He immediately asked permission 
of D’Artagnan to retire, excusing himself on the grounds of urgent 
business and charging his sister to obtain his pardon. 

D’Artagnan shook hands with Lord Winter and returned to Milady. 
With surprising mobility her features had regained their gracious 
composure; only a few little spots of red on her handkerchief betrayed 
the fact that she had bitten her lips so hard as to draw blood. What 
lovely lips they were, too, D’Artagnan thought, proudly chiseled, 
sensitive and coraline. 

The conversation took a more cheerful, livelier turn. Milady appeared 
to have completely recovered. She explained that Lord Winter was not 
her brother but her brother-in-law; she had married the youngest of the 
family who left her a widow with one child. This child was Lord Winter’s 
only heir, unless Lord Winter were to marry. From Milady’s remarks, 
D’Artagnan sensed that a veil of mystery covered her, but he could not 
yet see under this veil. 

A half-hour of conversation convinced D’Artagnan that Milady was a 
compatriot; she spoke French with a purity and elegance that left no 
doubt on that score. 

D’Artagnan, profuse in gallant speeches and lavish in protestations of 
devotion, uttered a good deal of nonsense; Milady, accepting it, smiled 
benevolently upon the gushing Gascon. When it was time for him to 
retire, he took leave of her, the happiest of mortal men. 

On the staircase he met the pretty soubrette who brushed gently 
against him as she passed and, blushing to the roots of her hair, 
apologized for having touched him. So sweet was her voice, so charming 
her manner, that D’Artagnan granted her his pardon instantly. 

Next day he called on Milady again to be received even better than the 


evening before. Lord Winter was absent, so Milady did the honors of the 
house. She seemed to take a great interest in him. Where did he hail 
from, she asked, who were his friends, and had he ever thought of 
entering the Cardinal’s service? 

For a lad of twenty, D’Artagnan was, as we have seen, extremely 
prudent. Remembering his suspicions of Milady, he praised His 
Eminence to the skies, and assured her that he would certainly have 
joined the Cardinal’s guards instead of the Royal Guards had he 
happened to know Monsieur de Cavois as he knew Monsieur de Tréville. 

Milady, changing the subject not too pointedly, asked D’Artagnan 
quite casually if he had ever been in England. He replied that he had 
been sent there by Monsieur de Tréville to negotiate for a supply of 
horses and that he had brought four back. Twice or thrice in the course 
of the conversation Milady bit her lips; D’Artagnan gathered that she 
realized she was dealing with a Gascon who played a cautious game. 

Leaving at the same hour as on the previous evening, D’Artagnan 
again met Kitty, the attractive soubrette, in the corridor. She looked at 
him with an unmistakable expression of fervor but D’Artagnan, absorbed 
by thoughts of the mistress, had no eyes for the servant’s demonstration. 

On the morrow, D’Artagnan returned to Milady’s for a third time, and 
the next day for a fourth; each time Milady received him more 
graciously than the last, and each time, either in the corridor or on the 
staircase, he encountered the comely soubrette. But as we have said, 
D’Artagnan paid no attention to poor Kitty’s persistent overtures. 


XXXII 
A Dinner At THE House oF AN ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Brilliantly as Porthos had fought in the fray, he did not forget his 
engagement for dinner with Madame Coquenard. Next day toward one 
o’clock he had Mousqueton brush, dust, sponge and press his uniform. 
Then, trim and smart, he strolled off toward the Rue aux Ours, a man 
doubly favored by the fortunes of war and love. 

His heart beat fast but not with a youthful, impetuous love like that of 
D’Artagnan. No, a more material and practical interest stirred his blood. 
At last he was about to cross the mysterious threshold which led to the 
unknown stairway, which led to the unexplored corridor, which led to 
the office, which led to the safe of Maitre Coquenard, Attorney-at-Law. 
Coin by ancient coin, bill by assigned bill, the lawyer’s fortune had 
progressed along the same path. Now Porthos was following triumphant 
in its wake. 

Many a time in his dreams Porthos had visioned the lawyer’s ample 
coffer. Surely it was a long, deep and capricious receptacle, padlocked, 
bolted, barred and fastened to the floor. How often and in what detail 
Madame Attorney had described it! Today her somewhat wrinkled but 
not unshapely hands were to open it to his jubilant gaze. 

And he, Porthos, a wanderer over the face of the earth, a man without 
family or fortune, a soldier accustomed to inns, taverns, cheap lodgings 
and pothouses, this epicure had been forced to content himself with 
what chance offered in the way of a friend treating him to a wretched 
meal. Now at least he was to enjoy the amenities of a comfortable home, 
to partake of good family meals and to revel in those little personal 
attentions which, the harder a man is, the sweeter they seem, as old 
soldiers say. 

To be received in the capacity of a cousin ... to sit at a good table 
every day ... to unfurrow the yellow wrinkled brow of the aged 
attorney ... to teach the clerks the highest subtleties of such card games 
as bassette and lansquenet or such dice games as passe-dix ... to pluck 


them, too, taking as fee for an hour’s lesson, their savings of a 
month ... what a delightful prospect!... 

Amid his rosy dreams, Porthos did not forget the uncomplimentary 
traits attributed to attorneys even at that period (and still prevalent!). 
They were ever reported to be a stingy crew given to cheeseparing and 
frequent fasts. Still, save for occasional acts of parsimony, which Porthos 
had always found highly inopportune, Madame Attorney had been 
tolerably liberal—for a lawyer’s wife. Accordingly Porthos expected to 
find a household run on an ample and gracious scale. 

But at the front door he was seized with misgivings. The approach was 
unprepossessing: a dingy, stinking passage ... a dank stairway barely 
lighted by a few rays that filtered through a barred window from an 
adjoining courtyard ... and, on the second floor, a squat door studded 
with enormous nails like the main gate of the Grand ChAatelet prison.... 

Porthos rapped at the door. A tall gangling clerk, pallid under a forest 
of tousled hair, opened, bowing with the air of a man forced to respect a 
lofty stature (which indicated strength), a uniform (which indicated 
valor) and a ruddy countenance (which indicated a familiarity with good 
living). 

Behind the tall clerk stood a medium-sized clerk, and behind the 
medium-sized clerk, a third rather tall clerk, and behind him a 
diminutive errand boy of some twelve summers. Three and a half clerks 
all told, which in those days represented a most prosperous practice. 

Though the musketeer was not expected before one o’clock, Madame 
Attorney had been watching the clock since noon, counting upon her 
suitor’s heart and perhaps his stomach to bring him earlier. Thus she 
entered the office from her private apartment just as her guest entered 
from the stairs and the worthy lady’s appearance rescued him from 
considerable embarrassment. The clerks eyed him with curiosity and, not 
knowing quite what to say to this ascending and descending scale, 
Porthos stood tongue-tied. 

“Tt is my cousin,” Madame Coquenard said. “Come in, do come in, 
Monsieur Porthos.” 

The name of Porthos produced its effect on the clerks who began to 
laugh; but as Porthos turned around sharply, the faces of the lawyerlings 
quickly recovered their wonted gravity. 

Madame Coquenard led her suitor through the antechamber, where 


the clerks were, and the office where they were supposed to be—a dark 
airless room littered with files of all sorts of papers. Emerging from the 
office they passed the kitchen on the right and entered the drawing 
room. 

These various successively intercommunicating rooms scarcely filled 
Porthos with optimism. Through all these open doors, voices carried 
disagreeably, he thought, and the privacy of conversation suffered. 
Worse, while passing by, he had cast a swift investigating glance into the 
kitchen; to the shame of Madame Attorney and to his own deep regret, 
he admitted to himself that it possessed no roaring fire with great spits 
turning before it, and none of the bustle and animation which generally 
prevail in that sanctuary of delicious fare when a good meal is in the 
making. 

The attorney must have been warned of a cousinly visit, for he showed 
no surprise at the sight of Porthos, who approached with an easy air and 
bowed courteously. 

“Tt seems we are kinsmen, Monsieur Porthos,” he remarked, rising yet 
supporting his weight on the arms of his cane chair. Swathed in a black 
doublet in which his slender body was all but lost, the old man was 
sharp, dry, sallow, and wizened. His little gray eyes, which glittered like 
carbuncles, and his grimacing mouth seemed to be the only features still 
alive in his face. Unfortunately for him his legs were beginning to refuse 
to serve the bony structure of his body; in the last six months of this 
weakness, he had become virtually a slave to his wife. Her cousin was 
accepted with resignation, no more. A nimble Maitre Coquenard, firm on 
his legs, would have declined all relationship with Monsieur Porthos. 

“Ay, Monsieur, we are cousins,” Porthos confirmed, without losing 
countenance, for he had never expected an enthusiastic reception in this 
quarter. 

“On the distaff side, I believe?” the attorney asked maliciously. 

Porthos missed the point and, taking the query to be a proof of 
naiveté, chuckled softly under cover of his bushy mustache. Madame 
Coquenard, who knew that an ingenuous attorney was rare indeed 
among that species, smiled a whit and blushed a great deal. 

From the moment Porthos appeared, Maitre Coquenard had been 
casting anxious glances at a large chest that stood facing his oak desk. 
Porthos realized that this chest, though not similar in shape to the chest 


of his reveries, was nevertheless the blessed receptacle he had designs 
on. “Curious,” he thought, congratulating himself, “curious that the 
reality stands several feet higher than the object of my dream.” 

Maitre Coquenard delved no further into his genealogical research. 
Turning his worried glance from the solid chest to the solid countenance 
of Porthos, he merely asked: 

“Surely our cousin will favor us by dining with us once before he goes 
off to the wars, eh, my dear?” 

This time Porthos registered the thrust full in the pit of his stomach. 
Apparently Madame Coquenard felt it too, for she replied: 

“My cousin will not return if he finds we have treated him poorly. If 
on the contrary he enjoys himself here, he still has only very little time 
to spend in Paris and even less time to devote to us. We should therefore 
beg him to grant us almost every free moment we can spare until he 
goes away.” 

This succour coming to Porthos at the very moment he had been 
attacked in his gastronomic hopes inspired the musketeer with lively 
feelings of gratitude toward Madame Coquenard. 

“Oh, my legs, my poor legs, where are you?” the attorney groaned, 
attempting to smile. 

Presently the dinner hour arrived and the trio adjourned to the dining 
room, a large dark room opposite the kitchen. 

The clerks, who must have inhaled perfumes unusual to the house, 
were of military punctuality and stood waiting, their stools in their 
hands, to be invited to sit down. Their jaws moved in a preliminary 
activity that augured gargantuan disposal of what meats might fall under 
their teeth. Naturally the errand boy was not admitted to the honors of 
the master’s table. Watching the starvelings, Porthos thought: 

“By God, were I my cousin, I would not keep such a gluttonous crew! 
Why, they look like shipwrecked sailors who have been without food for 
six long weeks!” 

Madame Coquenard rolled her husband in on a chair equipped with 
casters; Porthos helped her to trundle him up to the table. The lawyer 
had scarcely entered when he began to twitch his nostrils and exercise 
his jaws as the clerks had done. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, “here is a most inviting soup!” 

“What the devil can they smell that is so extraordinary in this soup?” 


Porthos grumbled to himself as he looked down upon a pale bouillon, 
abundant but innocent of any meat, with, on its surface, some crusts 
floating as scarce as the islands of an archipelago! 

Madame Coquenard smiled and, upon a sign from her, they all sat 
down eagerly. First Maitre Coquenard was served, next Porthos; next 
Madame Coquenard filled her own plate, exhausting the bouillon; then 
the dampened crusts went to the impatient clerks. At this moment the 
dining-room door opened of itself with a creak; through the half-open 
leaves, Porthos caught sight of the errand-boy. Not permitted to partake 
of the feast, the stripling was nibbling at his bread in the hall, stationed 
strategically there in order to flavor it with the twin aromas of dining 
room and kitchen. 

After soup the maid brought a boiled fowl, at which splendor the eyes 
of the diners bulged dangerously from their sockets. 

“Tt is easy to see you love your family dearly, Madame,” the attorney 
observed with a smile almost tragic. “You are certainly treating your 
cousin to a rare feast.” 

The wretched fowl was thin and covered with the type of coarse 
bristly skin which, sharp and thin though the bones are, remains 
impenetrable. Obviously someone had searched for the fowl long and 
assiduously ere finding it lurking on the perch to which it had retired to 
die of old age. 

“This is sad indeed,” Porthos mused. “Heavens knows, I respect my 
elders, but I don’t think much of them served up to me boiled or 
roasted.” 

Looking about him to see whether anyone shared his opinion, he was 
astounded to observe nothing but gleaming eyes devouring in 
anticipation that sublime fowl which was the object of his own 
contempt. 

Madame Attorney drew the dish toward her ... skilfully detached one 
black drumstick which she placed on her husband’s plate ... cut off the 
neck which with the head she put aside for herself ... lopped off a wing 
for Porthos ... and returned the bird to the maid who bore it away 
virtually intact.... Maid and bird vanished before the musketeer found 
time to examine the variations which disappointment can mark upon the 
human countenance, according to the character and temperament of 
those who experience it. 


A dish of haricot beans was ushered in to replace the fowl—an 
enormous dish from which peeped a few rare mutton bones that might 
be supposed at first glance to have some meat on them. But the clerks 
were not duped by this fraud; their lugubrious glances froze into an 
expression of resignation. Madame Coquenard distributed this delicacy 
to the young men with all the moderation of a shrewd housewife. 

It was now time for the wine to appear. From a diminutive stone 
crock, Maitre Coquenard poured a third of a glass for each of the young 
men and about the same quantity for himself, then passed the vessel 
along to Porthos and to Madame Coquenard. The clerks filled their 
glasses, adding two parts of aqua pura to the one part vouchsafed them. 
Whenever they had drunk half a glassful, they kept adding water. By the 
end of the meal, what had been a beverage of deep crimson turned to 
the palest topaz. 

Very timidly, Porthos toyed with his chicken wing and shuddered as 
he felt Madame Coquenard’s knee seeking his under the table. He also 
drank half a glass of the sparingly served wine which he recognized as a 
horrible Montreuil, the horror of all practiced palates. Seeing him guzzle 
the wine undiluted, the attorney sighed. 

“Wouldn’t you care for some of these beans, Cousin Porthos?” 
Madame Coquenard inquired in a tone that implied: “Take my word for 
it, don’t touch them!” 

“Devil take me if I taste a single one!” Porthos muttered; then, aloud: 
“No, thank you, Cousin, I have eaten my fill.” 

A silence fell upon the company. Porthos was utterly at a loss. The 
attorney repeated several times: 

“Ah, Madame, I congratulate you. Your dinner was a feast for the 
gods. Lord, how copiously I have eaten!” 

In point of fact, the lawyer had sipped his bouillon, scraped the black 
foot of the unsavory fowl, and pared the only mutton bone which bore 
the semblance of any meat on it. Porthos, suddenly deciding he was the 
victim of a hoax, twirled his mustache and knit his eyebrows. But no! 
the knee of Madame pressed gently against his own, counseling patience. 

This silence and the interruption in the service of the meal were 
unintelligible to Porthos, but it held a terrible meaning for the clerks. At 
a glance from the attorney, seconded by a smile from Madame 
Coquenard, they shuffled slowly to their feet, folded their napkins even 


more slowly, bowed and withdrew, as the attorney said solemnly: 

“Go young men, go promote your digestion of this succulent food by 
working as hard as you can.” 

The clerks gone, Madame Coquenard rose and took up from the 
sideboard a piece of cheese, some quince jam, and a cake she herself had 
made with almonds and honey. Her husband frowned at what he 
considered her extravagance. Porthos pursed his lips at these starvation 
rations. He even looked around to see if the dish of beans were still 
available but it had vanished. 

The attorney was squirming in his chair. 

“A banquet to be remembered forever!” he said. “Epulde epulorum, a 
real feast. Lucullus dines with Lucullus!” 

Porthos glanced obliquely at the crock by his side; perhaps with wine, 
bread and cheese, he might be able to eke out what had not yet 
amounted to a snack. But the crock was empty, a fact which neither the 
lawyer nor his lady seemed aware of. 

“Well, I know where I stand!” he thought resentfully. 

He passed his tongue over a small spoonful of quince and found his 
teeth caught in the glutinous substance of Madame Attorney’s cake. 

“Now,” he said to himself, “the sacrifice is consummated. Cheer up, 
Porthos, you still have hopes of peeping with Madame Coquenard into 
her husband’s strong box.” 

After the luxuries of so luxurious a meal—excessive, he termed it— 
Maitre Coquenard felt the need of a siesta. Porthos devoutly hoped the 
old fool would take his snooze then and there, but no! refusing to listen 
to reason, he insisted on being taken back to the drawing room, fussing 
and grumbling until he had been wheeled up to his chest over which, for 
greater safety, he hoisted his legs. He then relapsed into a sonorous 
slumber. 

His wife led Porthos to an adjoining room and began to lay the 
groundwork for a reconciliation. 

“You can come and dine three times a week,” Madame Coquenard said 
archly. 

“Thank you, Madame, but I should hate to take advantage of your 
kindness. I must look to my equipment.” 

“True,” she admitted, groaning. “That unfortunate equipment.” 

“Ay, Madame.” 


“What does your equipment consist of, Monsieur Porthos?” 

“Well, it is rather elaborate, Madame. As you know the musketeers are 
a crack corps. We require many things which would be useless to the 
Royal Guards or to the Swiss Guards.” 

“Tell me more, Monsieur, give me details.” 

“Well—” Porthos hedged. He much preferred naming a lump sum to 
offering a bill of particulars. 

She looked at him encouragingly. 

“Well,” Porthos said, “all this may amount to—” 

She waited, tremulous. 

“To how much?” she asked. “I hope not more than—,” she stopped, at 
a loss for words. 

“Well, it will certainly not exceed twenty-five hundred livres. As a 
matter of fact, if 1 am careful I can probably manage with two thousand 
livres.” 

“Two thousand livres! Why, that’s a fortune!” 

Porthos made a significantly deprecatory grimace which Madame 
Coquenard understood perfectly. 

“T asked you to tell me some of the items,” she explained, “because I 
have many relatives and connections in business. I am sure I could 
obtain things for you at one hundred percent less than you could get 
them for yourself.” 

“Ah well, if that is what you meant—” 

“Yes, dear Monsieur Porthos, that is all I meant. For example, to begin 
with, you do need a horse, don’t you.” 

“Yes, I do indeed.” 

“Well, I have just the thing for you.” 

“Ah, so much for the horse!” Porthos beamed. “Of course I need a 
complete equipment for him too. It consists of a variety of things that 
only a musketeer can buy. That shouldn’t amount to more than three 
hundred livres.” 

“Three hundred livres!” Madame Attorney sighed. “Very well then, 
three hundred livres!” 

(Porthos smiled angelically. On one hand there was the saddle, a gift 
from My Lord of Buckingham; on the other, three hundred livres which 
he could quickly pocket!) 

“Then there is a horse for my lackey. And my valise. And—no! as for 


my weapons, I need not trouble you, I already have them.” 

“A horse for your lackey?” Madame Coquenard faltered. “Surely you 
are doing things on a very lordly scale, my friend.” 

“Do you take me for a beggar, Madame?” 

“No, I only meant to say that a pretty mule often looks quite as well as 
a horse. It seems to me that if you get Mousqueton a pretty mule—” 

“So be it, Madame, a pretty mule for Mousqueton. I have seen the 
greatest Spanish grandees whose whole suites were mounted on mules. 
But of course you understand, Madame, a mule with plumes and bells—” 

“That is quite easy.” 

“There remains my valise, Madame—” 

“Do not fret, dear Monsieur Porthos, my husband has five or six 
valises. You shall choose the best. There is one in particular which he 
always preferred to travel with; it is huge; it could hold all the world.” 

“So your valise is empty, Madame?” Porthos inquired, naively. 

“Certainly,” Madame Attorney replied, matching his candor. 

“But the valise I need is a well-fitted one, my dear.” 

Again Madame sighed profusely. 

(At the time, Moliére had not written his play L’Avare; the avarice of 
the attorney’s lady was not yet outdone by the celebrated Harpagon.) 

Item by item, the rest of the equipment was successively broached, 
taken under advisement, discussed and settled. In the end, Madame 
Attorney pledged herself to give eight hundred livres in money and to 
furnish the horse and the mule which were to have the honor of carrying 
Porthos and Mousqueton to glory. There terms agreed upon, Porthos 
took his leave of his inamorata. Madame sought to detain him by gazing 
tenderly at him from under lowered lashes. But Porthos pleaded the 
exigencies of duty and the lawyer’s wife had perforce to yield in 
prerogative to His Majesty the King. 

The musketeer returned home hungry as a hunter and angry as a bear. 


XXXII 
THe SOUBRETTE AND Her Mistress 


Meanwhile as we have said, despite the cries of his conscience and the 
wise counsels of Athos, D’Artagnan became more infatuated with Milady 
hour by hour. Convinced that she must inevitably respond sooner or 
later, our adventurous Gascon never once failed to pay her his daily 
court. 

One evening when he arrived, his head in the air and as light of heart 
as a man who awaits a shower of gold, he found Milady’s chambermaid 
under the gateway of the mansion. This time pretty Kitty was not 
content merely to touch him as he passed, she took him gently by the 
hand. 

“Good!” thought D’Artagnan, “her mistress has charged her with some 
message for me; the soubrette is about to appoint some rendezvous 
which Milady dared not make orally.” 

And he looked at the pretty girl with the most triumphant air 
imaginable. 

“May I have two words with you, Monsieur le Chevalier?” the maid 
stammered. 

“Speak, my child, speak, I am listening.” 

“Here? Impossible. What I have to say is too complicated and above 
all too secret.” 

“Well, what shall we do?” 

“If Monsieur le Chevalier will follow me?” Kitty suggested shyly. 

“Where you please, my dear child!” 

“Then come!” 

So Kitty, who had not released his hand, led him up a little dark 
winding staircase and, after ascending about fifteen steps, opened a 
door. 

“Come in here, Monsieur le Chevalier; we shall be alone here and we 
can talk at our ease.” 

“And whose room is this, my dear child?” 


“This is my room, Monsieur le Chevalier; it communicates with my 
mistress’s by that door. But you need not fear. She will not hear what we 
are saying; she never goes to bed before midnight.” 

D’Artagnan gazed around him. The little room was charming in its 
neatness and taste; but in spite of himself he stared at the door which 
Kitty said led to Milady’s chamber. Reading his secret thoughts, Kitty 
heaved a deep sigh. 

“So you do love my mistress very dearly, Monsieur le Chevalier?” she 
asked. 

“Ay, more than I can say, Kitty. 1 am mad about her!” 

Kitty breathed another sigh. 

“Alas, Monsieur,” she said, “that is a great pity!” 

“Why in the devil’s name is that a pity?” 

“Because my mistress does not love Monsieur at all.” 

“What!” D’Artagnan gasped. Then “Did she charge you to tell me so?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, no, Monsieur! Out of my regard for you, I resolved to tell you 
myself.” 

“T am much obliged to you, my dear Kitty—for your intention only, 
because you must confess that your information is scarcely agreeable.” 

“In other words you think I am wrong?” 

“Tt is always difficult to believe such things, my dear child, if only 
because of pride.” 

“Then you don’t believe me?” 

“T confess that until you deign to give me some proof of what you 
advance, I—” 

“What do you think of this?” Kitty demanded, drawing a little note 
from her bosom. 

“Ts it for me?” D’Artagnan asked, snatching the letter. 

“No, it is for someone else.” 

“For someone else?” 

“yes,” 

“His name, tell me his name!” cried D’Artagnan. 

“Read the address.” 

D’Artagnan, obeying, read: For Monsieur le Comte de Vardes. 

The memory of the scene at Saint-Germain flashed across the mind of 
the presumptuous Gascon. In a move as quick as thought he tore open 


the letter, in spite of Kitty’s warning cry as she realized too late what he 
had done. 

“Good Lord, Monsieur le Chevalier, what are you doing?” 

“What am I doing?” said D’Artagnan. “Why, nothing, nothing at all.” 
And he read: 

You have not answered my first note. Are you indisposed or have you forgotten the 

glances you favored me with at the ball of Madame de Guise? Monsieur le Comte, I offer 


you an opportunity now; do not let it slip through your fingers. 


D’Artagnan turned pale, as he felt all the pangs of what he believed to 
be his wounded love but what of course was merely self-love. 

“Poor dear Monsieur D’Artagnan!” Kitty whispered in a voice full of 
compassion, pressing the young man’s hand anew. 

“Do you pity me, little one?” 

“Ay, truly, with all my heart, for I know what it is to be in love.” 

“You know what it is to be in love?” D’Artagnan echoed, looking at 
her attentively for the first time. 

“Alas, yes!” 

“Well then, instead of pitying me, you would do much better to help 
me to avenge myself on your mistress.” 

“And what sort of vengeance would you take?” 

“T want to triumph over her and supplant my rival.” 

“T shall never help you to do that, Monsieur le Chevalier.” 

“Why not?” 

“For two reasons.” 

“What reasons?” 

“First, my mistress will never love you.” 

“How do you know that.” 

“You have cut her to the heart!” 

“I? How on earth can I have offended her, I who ever since I met her 
have groveled at her feet like a slave! Speak, I beg you!” 

“T will never confess that to any man save him who can read into the 
very depths of my soul.” 

Once again D’Artagnan examined Kitty curiously, noting her youthful 
freshness and beauty for which many a duchess would have given away 
her coronet. 

“Kitty,” he told her, “I am the man to read to the depths of your soul, 


whenever you like. Don’t make any mistake about that.” And he gave 
her a kiss at which the poor girl turned red as a cherry. 

“No, no!” Kitty objected. “You do not love me, you love my mistress. 
You just said so a moment ago.” 

“Does that prevent you from telling me your second reason?” 

“My second reason?” the soubrette replied, emboldened first by 
D’Artagnan’s kiss and further by the expression in the young man’s eyes. 
“My second reason is: In love, each for himself!” 

Then only D’Artagnan recalled Kitty’s languishing glances ... their 
frequent meetings in the antechamber, in the corridor or on the 
stairs ... the way her hand managed to brush against his every time she 
passed him ... and the deep sighs she could not quite stifle.... Absorbed 
by his desire to please the great lady, he had disdained the soubrette; he 
who hunts the eagle has no eye for the sparrow. 

But this time our Gascon saw at a glance all the advantages to be 
derived from the love Kitty had just confessed so innocently or so boldly: 
he could intercept the letters addressed to the Comte de Vardes, he had a 
faithful intelligencer on the spot, and he could enter Kitty’s room 
adjacent to Milady’s whenever he cared to. Manifestly the perfidious 
deceiver was already scheming to sacrifice the poor girl in order to 
obtain Milady willy-nilly. 

“Tell me, Kitty dear, would you like me to give you proof of this love 
you appear to doubt?” 

“What love?” asked the young girl. “The love I am ready to offer you.” 

“What proof will you give?” 

“Tonight ... the hours I usually spend with your mistress ... shall I 
spend them with you instead ...?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Kitty clapping her hands. “Please, please do!” 

D’Artagnan settled himself in an easy chair, then turned to the 
soubrette again. 

“Very well then, come here, my dear,” he urged, “and I shall tell you 
that you are the prettiest soubrette I have ever laid eyes on.” 

Which he proceeded to do so profusely and so eloquently that the poor 
child, who asked for nothing better than to believe him, did believe him. 
Yet to D’Artagnan’s vast astonishment, the comely Kitty resisted his 
advances resolutely. 

Time passes quickly, especially when it is devoted to offensive and 


defensive operations. Suddenly midnight sounded and almost at the 
same time Milady’s bell rang in the adjoining apartment. 

“Heavens!” Kitty cried in alarm. “My mistress is calling me! Go, my 
lover, please go at once!” 

D’Artagnan rose and took his hat as if he intended to obey; but instead 
of opening the door leading to the staircase, he whisked open the door of 
a great closet and buried himself among Milady’s robes and dressing- 
gowns. 

“What are you doing?” Kitty gasped. 

D’Artagnan, who had secured the key, locked himself in the closet 
from the inside without deigning to reply. 

“Well,” Milady called sharply, “are you asleep? Or will you answer the 
bell when I ring?” 

D’Artagnan heard the door open violently. 

“Here I am, Milady, here I am,” cried Kitty, rushing forward to meet 
her mistress. 

Together the two women returned to Milady’s bedroom; and, as the 
communicating door remained ajar, D’Artagnan could hear Milady 
scolding her maid for some time. Presently she calmed down and the 
conversation turned on him while Kitty was undressing her mistress. 

“Well! I have not seen our Gascon tonight,” Milady remarked. 

“What, Madame, he hasn’t come? Can he possibly be fickle before he 
has been made happy?” 

“Oh, no! Doubtless he was detained by Monsieur de Tréville or by 
Monsieur des Essarts. I know what I am doing, Kitty, and I hold this 
gallant in the palm of my hand.” 

“What will you do with him, Madame?” 

“Do with him?” Milady repeated emphatically. “Rest easy, Kitty, that 
man and I have to settle something he does not even dream of. Why, he 
almost ruined my credit with His Eminence. Oh, but I will be revenged!” 

“T thought Madame loved him?” 

“I love him? I detest him! A ninny who held Lord Winter’s life in his 
hands and did not kill him! I lost an income of three hundred thousand 
livres by it!” 

She went on to explain how her son was his uncle’s sole heir and how, 
until his majority, she would have had the enjoyment of his fortune. 
D’Artagnan shuddered to the marrow of his bones as he heard this suave 


creature reproach him—in that sharp, shrill voice that she took such 
pains to hide—for failing to kill a man, a man whom he had seen 
showering her with kindnesses. 

“What is more,” Milady went on, “I should long ago have revenged 
myself on him. But the Cardinal, I don’t know why, requested me to 
conciliate him.” 

“But Madame has not conciliated that littke woman the Gascon was so 
fond of.” 

“You mean the mercer’s wife from the Rue des Fossoyeurs. Pooh! he 
has already forgotten she ever existed. A pretty revenge, that, upon my 
word!” 

A cold sweat broke out over D’Artagnan’s brow. Truly the woman was 
a monster. He resumed his eavesdropping but unfortunately Kitty’s 
ministrations were at an end and Milady was ready for bed. 

“That will do,” he heard her tell the soubrette. “Go back to your own 
room and, tomorrow, try again to get me an answer to the letter I gave 
you.” 

“The letter for Monsieur de Vardes?” 

“To be sure! Monsieur de Vardes!” 

“Now there is a man,” Kitty observed sententiously, “who appears to 
me to be the very opposite of poor Monsieur D’Artagnan.” 

“Go to bed, Mademoiselle,” Milady ordered curtly. “I do not relish 
your comments.” 

D’Artagnan heard the door close, then the noise of the two bolts by 
which Milady locked herself up in her room; then, on her side, but as 
softly as possible, Kitty turned the key in the lock, and at last he opened 
the closet door. 

“Oh, Good Lord!” said Kitty in a low voice. “What is the matter with 
you? How pale you are!” 

“That abominable creature!” murmured D’Artagnan. 

“Hush, Monsieur, hush! And please go!” Kitty begged. “There is but a 
thin wainscot between Milady’s room and mine; every word said in one 
can be heard in the other!” 

“That is exactly why I will not go,” D’Artagnan explained. 

“What!” said Kitty blushing. 

“Or at least I will go—later.” 

He drew Kitty to him. This time she could offer no resistance, for 


resistance would have made too much noise. Accordingly Kitty yielded. 

On D’Artagnan’s part, their lovemaking was a movement of vengeance 
upon Milady, and gratefully he realized how right it is to describe 
vengeance as the pleasure of the gods. With a little more heart he would 
have been content with this new conquest; but he could not rise above 
ambition and pride. Meanwhile, to give him his due, it must be 
confessed that the first use he made of his influence over Kitty was to try 
to find out what had become of Madame Bonacieux. But the poor girl 
swore on the Cross that she knew nothing at all about it: her mistress 
only disclosed one-half of her secrets. However she believed she could 
say Madame Bonacieux was not dead. 

As for the cause which almost made Milady lose her credit with the 
Cardinal, Kitty was equally ignorant. But in this instance D’Artagnan was 
better informed than she. Had he not seen Milady on board a vessel just 
as he was leaving England? Surely then it was the affair of the diamond 
studs that had brought disfavor down upon her head. 

But the clearest thing of all was that the hatred, the deep and 
inveterate hatred that Milady felt for him, sprang from the fact that he 
had not killed her brother-in-law. 

Next day D’Artagnan returned to Milady’s to find her in a very 
disagreeable humor; he could not doubt that her irritability was 
provoked by lack of an answer from the Comte de Vardes. When Kitty 
came in, Milady treated her very crossly. The glance the soubrette cast at 
D’Artagnan seemed to say: “You see what I am going through on your 
account!” 

Toward the close of the evening, however, the beautiful lioness grew 
milder; Milady listened smilingly to D’Artagnan’s honeyed compliments 
and even gave him her hand to kiss. 

D’Artagnan departed, scarcely knowing what to think. But as he was a 
lad who did not easily lose his head, he had framed a little plan while 
continuing to pay his court to Milady. 

He found Kitty at the door and, as on the preceding evening, 
accompanied her to her chamber. Kitty had been accused of negligence 
and roundly scolded. Milady could not possibly understand why the 
Comte de Vardes persisted in his silence; she had ordered Kitty to come 
to her at nine o’clock in the morning to take a third letter. 

D’Artagnan made Kitty promise to bring him that letter the following 


morning; the poor girl agreed to all her lover wished, for she was mad 
with love. 

Things passed as they had the previous night: D’Artagnan concealed 
himself in the closet, Milady called for Kitty, made her preparations to 
retire, dismissed the soubrette, and closed her door again. Again, as on 
the previous night, D’Artagnan did not leave for home before five o’clock 
in the morning. 

At eleven o’clock, true to her promise, Kitty called at D’Artagnan’s 
apartment with the letter Milady had given her at nine. This time the 
poor girl did not even try to argue with D’Artagnan; she let him do as he 
willed, for she belonged body and soul to her handsome soldier. 

D’Artagnan opened the note and read the following: 


This is the third time I have written to you to tell you that I love you. Beware that I do not 


write to you a fourth time to tell you that I detest you. 


If you repent for having acted toward me as you have, the young girl who bears this 
note will tell you how a man of spirit may obtain his pardon. 


D’Artagnan flushed and grew pale several times as he read this note. 

“Oh! you love her still!” said Kitty, who had not taken her eyes off the 
young man’s face for an instant. 

“No, Kitty, you are mistaken, I do not love her now. But I want to 
avenge myself for her contempt.” 

“Yes, I know the vengeance you plan; you yourself told me!” 

“What do you care, Kitty? You know very well that you are my only 
love!” 

“How can I know that?” 

“By the humiliation I shall visit upon her shameless head.” 

Kitty sighed. D’Artagnan took up a pen and wrote: 


Madame, 
Until the present moment I could not believe that your two previous letters were 
addressed to me, so unworthy did I seem myself of such an honor. Besides, I was so 
seriously indisposed that I could not have replied to them in any case. 

But now I am forced to believe in your excessive graciousness, for not only your letter 


but your servant assures me that I have the good fortune to be favored by your affection. 


She has no occasion to teach me the way in which a man of spirit may obtain his 


pardon. I will come to crave mine at eleven o’clock this evening. To delay it a single day 
would be tantamount in my eyes to committing a fresh offense. 
From one whom you have rendered the happiest of men. 


Comte de Vardes 


This note was in the first place a forgery; it was likewise an indelicacy; 
it was even, according to present standards, something of an infamy; but 
in the seventeenth century people were less meticulous on certain 
subjects than they are today Besides D’Artagnan knew from Milady’s 
own confession that she was guilty of treachery in far more important 
matters. He had therefore scant reason to hold her in esteem. And yet, 
despite this want of respect, he felt a mad uncontrollable passion for this 
woman blazing within him. It was a passion thirsting to vent its scorn 
but, passion or thirst, there it was. 

D’Artagnan’s plan was very simple. By Kitty’s room he could gain 
access to that of her mistress. He would take advantage of the first 
moment of surprise, shame and terror to triumph over her. He might 
perhaps fail, certainly; but something must be left to chance. One week 
hence the campaign of La Rochelle would open and he would have to 
leave Paris. There was therefore no time for a prolonged love seige. 

“There,” said the young man, sealing the letter and handing it to Kitty, 
“give this to Milady. It is Monsieur de Vardes’ reply.” 

Poor Kitty suspected the contents of the note. She turned deathly pale. 

“Listen to me, darling,” D’Artagnan told her, “you must see that all 
this has to end some way or other. Milady may discover that you gave 
her first note to my valet instead of to the Comte de Vardes’ lackey and 
that I opened the other two instead of the Comte. If that happens, she 
will turn you out into the street and hound you to death. You know she 
is not the sort of woman to limit her vengeance.” 

“Alas! for whom have I run such terrible risks?” 

“For me, I know it, my sweet girl. I appreciate it and I swear I am 
deeply grateful to you, dear.” 

“At least tell me what your note says?” 

“Milady will tell you.” 

“Ah! you do not love me!” Kitty wailed. “I am so unhappy!” 

To a reproach of this sort, there is always one answer which will 
delude any woman. D’Artagnan answered to such effect that Kitty 


remained completely and thoroughly deluded. Although she wept a great 
deal before making up her mind to deliver the letter, she finally 
consented to do D’Artagnan’s bidding, which was all D’Artagnan wished. 

Besides, he promised that he would leave Milady’s early that evening 
and repair immediately to Kitty’s room. This promise completed poor 
Kitty’s consolation. 


XXXIV 
CONCERNING THE RESPECTIVE OuTFITS OF ARAMIS AND PortTHOS 


Since the four friends had begun to search each for his own outfit, there 
had been no fixed meetings between them. They dined apart from one 
another wherever they chanced to be or rather wherever they could. 
Duty also consumed a portion of that precious time which was passing 
so swiftly. However they had agreed to report once a week at about one 
o’clock, with Athos for host, since, true to his vow, he would not pass 
the threshold of his door. 

Their first meeting was on the same day that Kitty had visited 
D’Artagnan. She was no sooner gone than D’Artagnan hastened to the 
Rue Férou, where he found Athos and Aramis plunged in a philosophical 
discussion. Aramis felt inclined to resume the cassock; Athos, as usual, 
neither encouraged nor dissuaded him. Athos believed that every man 
should be left to his own free will; he never volunteered advice, but 
when asked to give it, he did so only at the second request. 

“People in general ask for advice only in order not to follow it,” he 
used to say, “or if they do follow it, it is to have someone to blame for 
having given it.” 

Porthos arrived a minute after D’Artagnan and so the four were 
reunited—but not for long! These four countenances expressed four very 
dissimilar frames of mind: Porthos looked tranquil, D’Artagnan hopeful, 
Aramis uneasy, and Athos careless. 

After a moment’s conversation, while Porthos was hinting that a lady 
of lofty rank had condescended to relieve him from his embarrassment, 
suddenly his valet Mousqueton entered. He begged his master to return 
to his lodgings where, he said piteously, his presence was urgently 
required. 

“Is it my equipment?” 

“Yes and no,” Mousqueton replied. “Please come, Monsieur.” 

Porthos rose, bowed to his friends and followed Mousqueton. 

An instant after, Bazin appeared at the door. 


“What do you want, my friend?” Aramis inquired with that comity of 
language he affected whenever his ideas were directed toward the 
Church. 

“A man is waiting to see Monsieur at home,” Bazin replied. 

“A man? What man?” 

“A beggar.” 

“Give him alms, Bazin, and bid him pray for a poor sinner.” 

“This beggar insists on speaking to you; he claims that you will be 
very pleased to see him.” 

“Did he give you any particular message?” 

“Yes. He said: ‘If Monsieur Aramis hesitates to come, tell him I am 
from Tours!’ ” 

“From Tours!” cried Aramis. “A thousand pardons, gentlemen, but no 
doubt this man brings me some news I was expecting.” And, rising in his 
turn, he too set off hurriedly. 

“T wager these fellows have managed their business and are fully 
equipped,” said Athos. “What do you think, D’Artagnan?” 

“IT know that Porthos is in a fair way to succeeding,” D’Artagnan 
replied. “As to Aramis, truth to tell, I have never been seriously worried 
about him. But you, my dear Athos—you who so generously distributed 
the Englishman’s pistoles which were your own legitimate property— 
what do you mean to do?” 

“T am quite content with having killed that fellow. Is it not blesséd 
bread to kill an Englishman? But I had pocketed his pistoles, I would 
now be eating my heart out with remorse!” 

“Bah, my dear Athos, you really have the most extraordinary ideas!” 

“Ah well, let it pass!... To change the subject: Monsieur de Tréville did 
me the honor of calling on me yesterday He told me you were 
frequenting those suspect English protégés of the Cardinal. What about 
it?” 

“Well, it is true I visit an Englishwoman, the one I told you about.” 

“Ah, yes, the blonde woman about whom I vouchsafed advice, which 
you of course took care not to follow.” 

“IT gave you my reasons.” 

“Yes, I think you said you were looking to that quarter for your 
equipment.” 

“Not at all. I have acquired certain knowledge that she is concerned in 


the abduction of Madame Bonacieux.” 

“Yes, I understand now: to find one woman, you are courting another. 
It is the longest way around but undoubtedly the most amusing.” 

D’Artagnan was on the point of telling Athos the whole story but one 
point restrained him. Athos was a gentleman, punctilious in points of 
honor, and the plan D’Artagnan had adopted included certain actions 
which would not obtain the assent of this Puritan. He therefore said 
nothing and, as Athos was the least inquisitive man on earth, 
D’Artagnan’s confidence stopped there. We will therefore leave the two 
friends conversing over unimportant trifles and follow Aramis. 

We have seen with what alacrity Aramis followed Bazin when he 
heard that the visitor came from Tours. Actually he followed him only a 
few steps, for, having quickly overtaken him, he ran without stopping 
from the Rue Férou to the Rue de Vaugirard. Entering his apartment, he 
found a rather short man with intelligent eyes, clad in rags. 

“You asked for me?” he inquired. 

“T should like to speak to Monsieur Aramis. Is that your name, 
Monsieur?” 

“Yes. You have brought me something?” 

“Yes, if you will show me a certain embroidered handkerchief.” 

Aramis took a small key from his breast pocket, opened a small ebony 
box inlaid with mother-of-pearl, drew out the handkerchief, and held it 
out for the other’s inspection. 

“Here it is: look!” 

“That is right,” said the beggar, “dismiss your lackey.” 

Bazin was indeed there, all ears. Curious to find out what the 
mendicant could want with his master, he had kept pace with him as 
well as he could, reaching home at almost the same time. But his speed 
had not profited him. At the beggar’s suggestion, Aramis motioned Bazin 
to retire, which he was reluctantly compelled to do. 

Bazin gone, the beggar looked quickly around him to make sure that 
no one could either see or hear him. Then, opening his ragged vest, 
perilously held together by a leather belt, he began to rip the upper part 
of his doublet, from which he drew a letter. 

Aramis uttered a cry of joy at the sight of the seal, kissed the writing 
with almost religious respect, and opened the letter to read the 
following: 


My dear Friend: 
It is the will of fate that we should remain separated for some time longer, but the 
delightful days of youth are not lost beyond return. Perform your duty in the camp, I will 


do mine elsewhere. 


Accept what the bearer brings you. Fight in the campaign like the brave, handsome and 
true gentleman you are, and think of me who herewith kiss your black eyes ever so 
tenderly. 


Adieu or rather au revoir.... 


The beggar continued to rip his garments and from amid his filthy rags 
drew one hundred and fifty Spanish double pistoles which he laid down 
in shining rows on the table. Then he opened the door, bowed and 
disappeared before the young man, stupefied, had ventured to say a 
word to him. 

Aramis then reread the letter and this time perceived a postscript: 


P.S. You may behave politely to the bearer, who is a Count and a Grandee of Spain. 


“Golden dreams!” cried Aramis. “Oh, beautiful life! Yes, we are young; 
yes, we shall know happy days! My love, my blood, my life, all, all are 
yours, my beauteous and adorable mistress.” 

And he kissed the letter passionately without even vouchsafing a 
glance at the gold which sparkled on the table. 

Bazin scratched at the door and, as Aramis had no longer any reason 
to exclude him, he bade him enter. The servant was so astounded at the 
sight of the gold that he forgot he had come to announce D’Artagnan 
who, curious to know who the beggar could be, had come straight to 
Aramis on leaving Athos. As D’Artagnan did not stand on ceremony with 
his friend, seeing that Bazin failed to announce him, he announced 
himself. 

“The devil, my dear Aramis!” he cried. “If these are the prunes they 
send you from Tours, please pay my compliments to the gardener who 
gathers them.” 

“You are mistaken, my friend,” Aramis replied with his usual tact. 
“This is from my publisher. It represents my fee for that poem in one- 
syllable verse which I began when I was in Touraine.” 

“Indeed! Well, my dear Aramis, your publisher is very generous, that’s 


all I can say!” 

“What, Monsieur!” Bazin put in. “A poem sells for that much money. 
Would you believe it? Oh Monsieur, you always succeed in everything; 
why, you may become the peer of Monsieur de Voiture and Monsieur de 
Benserade. I like that idea! A poet is almost as good as an abbé. Ah, 
Monsieur Aramis, please become a poet for my sake, I beg of you.” 

“Bazin, my friend, I believe you are interfering in our conversation.” 

Aware that he was at fault, Bazin bowed contritely and withdrew. 

“Well,” said D’Artagnan with a smile, “the productions you sell are 
worth their weight in gold. You are very lucky, my friend. But take care 
or you will lose that letter which is popping out of your doublet. You 
would not want to lose a letter from your publisher.” 

Aramis blushed to the roots of his hair, stuffed the letter deep in his 
pocket, and buttoned up his doublet. 

“My dear D’Artagnan, we will now join our friends, if you please,” he 
suggested. “As I am rich, we will resume our dinners in common until 
the rest of you are rich in turn.” 

“By my faith, with great pleasure, Aramis. It is a long time since we 
ate a decent dinner and I, for my part, have a somewhat hazardous 
expedition for this evening. I confess, I shall not be sorry to fortify 
myself with a few bottles of old vintage Burgundy.” 

“Agreed as to the old Burgundy,” said Aramis, his ideas of religious 
retreat dispelled as by magic by the sight of the letter and the gold. “I 
myself am not averse to old Burgundy, I may add.” 

Having pocketed three or four double pistoles for current needs, he 
placed the others in the ebony box inlaid with mother-of-pearl, over the 
famous handkerchief which served him as a talisman. 

The two friends repaired first to Athos who, still faithful to his vow of 
remaining closeted at home, undertook to have the dinner served there. 
As he was brilliantly conversant with all the details of gastronomy, 
neither D’Artagnan nor Aramis offered the slightest objection to 
entrusting him with this all-important task. 

As they went off in search of Porthos, they met that worthy’s valet 
Mousqueton at the corner of the Rue du Bac, looking most shamefaced 
and piteous as he drove a mule and a horse before him. D’Artagnan 
uttered a cry of surprise which was not without a certain note of joy. 

“Ah, my yellow horse!” he said. “Aramis, look at that horse!” 


“Oh, what a frightful brute!” 

“Well, my friend, it was that very horse I rode into Paris!” 

“What?” said Mousqueton. “Monsieur knows this horse?” 

“It is of a most original color,” Aramis opined. “I never saw another 
one with such a hide in all my life.” 

“T can well believe it,” said D’Artagnan, “that is why I got three 
crowns for him. It must certainly have been for his hide; that carcass of 
his wouldn’t fetch eighteen livres. But how on earth did you get that 
nag, Mousqueton?” 

“Ah, Monsieur,” Mousqueton answered ruefully, “pray do not speak to 
me about it! It is a frightful trick played on us by the husband of our 
duchess.” 

“How is that, Mousqueton?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, we are looked upon with a very favorable eye by a 
lady of quality, the Duchess de—but your pardon, gentlemen, my master 
has commanded me to be discreet so I dare not mention her name! She 
had forced us to accept a little keepsake, a magnificent Spanish jennet 
and an Andalusian mule, which were beautiful to look upon. The 
husband heard of the affair, confiscated our two splendid beasts on the 
way, and substituted these horrible animals.” 

“Which you are returning to him?” D’Artagnan asked. 

“Exactly, Monsieur. You may well believe that we cannot accept such 
freaks in exchange for the thoroughbreds we were promised.” 

“Lord! I should think not! Still, I should like to have seen Porthos on 
my yellow horse; it would have given me an idea of what I must have 
looked like when I arrived in Paris!” D’Artagnan laughed. “But don’t let 
us detain you, Mousqueton, go do your master’s bidding. Is he at home?” 

“Ay, Monsieur,” Mousqueton replied, “but in a very bad humor. 
Giddy-up, there, get on, get on....” 

The wretched valet pursued his way toward the Quai des Grands- 
Augustins while the two friends went to ring at the bell of the 
unfortunate Porthos. But their friend, having seen them crossing the 
yard, took good care not to answer, and they rang in vain. 

Meanwhile Mousqueton plodded on, arousing popular curiosity at 
every step, crossed the Pont Neuf, the two sorry beasts in the van, and 
reached the Rue aux Ours. Arrived there, following his master’s orders, 
he tied both horse and mule to the knocker of the attorney’s door. Then, 


without worrying about their future, he returned to Porthos to announce 
that his mission was completed. 

In a little while, the two luckless beasts, who had eaten nothing since 
early morning, created such an uproar by raising the knocker and letting 
it fall again that the attorney ordered his errand-boy to inquire in the 
neighborhood to whom this horse and mule belonged. 

Madame Coquenard, who of course recognized her gift, could not at 
first understand the reason for this restitution; but a visit from Porthos 
speedily enlightened her. The anger that blazed in the musketeer’s eyes 
despite his efforts at self-control terrified his sensitive inamorata. In fact 
Mousqueton had not concealed from his master that he had met 
D’Artagnan and Aramis and that in the yellow horse D’Artagnan had 
recognized the Béarn pony which had brought him to Paris and which 
he had sold for three crowns. 

Porthos left after making an appointment to meet the attorney’s wife 
in the cloister of Saint-Magloire. Seeing Porthos leave the house, the 
attorney invited him to dinner, an invitation which the musketeer 
refused with a majestic air. 

Madame Coquenard sped trembling toward Saint-Magloire, for she 
guessed what reproaches awaited her there, but she was also fascinated 
by her suitor’s lordly airs. 

All the imprecations and reproaches that a man wounded in his pride 
and vanity can possibly heap upon a woman’s head, Porthos let fall in 
profusion on the bowed head of Madame Coquenard. 

“Alas!” she apologized. “I did it all for the best! One of our clients is a 
horse-dealer ... he owes money to the office ... he is far behind in his 
payments ... we cannot collect anything from him ... so I took this mule 
and this horse for what he owed us ... he swore to me they were fine, 
thoroughbred steeds....” 

“Madame,” Porthos said with icy dignity, “if he owed you more than 
five crowns, your horse-dealer is a thief.” 

“There is no harm in trying to buy things cheap, Monsieur Porthos,” 
the lady countered, trying to excuse herself. 

“No, Madame. But people who are always on the look-out for bargains 
should permit others to seek more generous friends.” 

And Porthos, turning on one heel, took one step away from her. 

“Monsieur Porthos! Monsieur Porthos!” she cried. “I was wrong, I see 


it now, I shouldn’t have driven a bargain when it came to equiping a 
cavalier like yourself!” 

Without deigning to reply, Porthos took a second step. In her 
imagination, Madame Attorney saw him in the center of a dazzling 
cloud, wholly surrounded by duchesses and marchionesses, all of whom 
cast bags of money at his feet. 

“Stop in the name of Heaven, Monsieur Porthos!” she implored. “Stop 
and let us talk.” 

“Talking with you brings me misfortune!” 

“But tell me, what do you ask of me?” 

“Nothing—for that amounts to the same as if I asked you for 
something.” 

Madame Coquenard hung on to the musketeer’s arm and, in an agony 
of grief, pleaded: 

“Monsieur Porthos, I am ignorant of all such matters. How should I 
know what a horse is? How do I know about saddles and harness and the 
rest?” 

“You should have left it to me, Madame, because I know very well 
what they are. But you wished to save your money and consequently to 
lend at usury.” 

“It was wrong of me, Monsieur Porthos, I know. But I will repair that 
wrong, on my word of honor.” 

“How so?” 

“Listen, Monsieur Porthos. This evening Monsieur Coquenard is to 
visit the Duc de Chaulnes, who has sent for him. It is for a consultation 
which will last three hours at least. Come, please come. We shall be 
alone and we can make up our accounts.” 

“Bravo! Now you are making sense, my dear.” 

“You have forgiven me?” 

“We shall see,” said Porthos majestically, and the pair separated 
saying: “This evening, then?” and “Yes, this evening!” 

“A devilish good job!” Porthos mused as he walked away. “Apparently 
Iam getting closer to Maitre Coquenard’s strong box at last!” 


XXXV 
At Nicut Aut Cats Are Gray 


That evening, so impatiently anticipated by Porthos and D’Artagnan, at 
last arrived. As usual D’Artagnan called on Milady at about nine. He 
found her in a delightful mood; never had he been so well received. A 
single glanced sufficed to inform him that his note had been delivered 
and that it had had its effect. 

Kitty entered, bringing two glasses of sherbet on a handsome salver. 
Her mistress smiled on her most graciously but alas! the poor girl was 
too depressed even to notice Milady’s condescension. 

As D’Artagnan looked from one woman to the other, he was forced to 
acknowledge to himself that Nature had blundered when fashioning 
them: to the great lady she had given a base and venal soul and to the 
maid, the heart of a duchess. 

By ten o’clock Milady seemed restless and fidgety for reasons that 
D’Artagnan understood perfectly well. She kept eying the clock, rising to 
her feet, and quickly sitting down again. And she smiled at D’Artagnan 
as if to say: “You are most amiable, to be sure, but you would be 
enchanting if only you would go home!” 

D’Artagnan rose and took his hat, Milady offered him her hand to kiss; 
as he did so he realized that the pressure of her fingers was inspired not 
by coquetry but by gratitude at his departure. How desperately she must 
love de Vardes, he thought. 

This time Kitty was not waiting for him either in the antechamber or 
in the corridor or by the main door; D’Artagnan had to make his way 
alone to the staircase and to Kitty’s little room. Opening the door, he 
found her sitting on her bed, her hands over her face, obviously 
weeping. Though she heard D’Artagnan enter, she did not look up; when 
he went up to her and took her hands, she burst into sobs. 

D’Artagnan had guessed correctly: Milady received the letter, and in a 
delirium of joy, told her servant everything. Then, to reward Kitty for 
executing the commission favorably this time, she gave her a purseful of 


money. Returning to her own room, Kitty had flung the purse in a 
corner; it now lay on the floor agape, having disgorged a few gold pieces 
on the carpet. As D’Artagnan caressed her, the unhappy girl looked up at 
him. He was alarmed at the change in her countenance as she faced him, 
clasping her hands in a gesture of supplication, without venturing to 
speak a word. 

However selfish D’Artagnan might be, he was touched by this mute 
sorrow; but he held too tenaciously to his plans and especially to this 
particular one to change the programme he had mapped out for himself. 
He therefore gave Kitty no grounds to hope that she could soften him 
but represented his action as one of pure vengeance. 

The realization of this vengeance now seemed considerably simplified 
by the fact that Milady, doubtless to conceal her blushes from her lover, 
had ordered Kitty to extinguish all the lights in the apartment and even 
in her own room. Just before daybreak Monsieur de Vardes was to make 
his departure through the darkness. 

Presently they heard Milady retire to her room. D’Artagnan slipped 
into the wardrobe and had hardly crouched down in it when Milady’s 
little silver bell rang. Kitty went to her mistress, closing the door after 
her, but the partition was so thin that almost everything the two women 
said was clearly audible. 

Milady, who seemed drunk with joy, made Kitty repeat the smallest 
details of her supposed interview with de Vardes: how had he received 
the letter, how had he responded, what was the expression on his face, 
had he appeared to be truly amorous, and the rest. To all these questions 
poor Kitty, forced to put on a pleasant countenance, replied in a choked 
voice. But so selfish is happiness that her mistress did not even notice 
Kitty’s doleful accents. 

Finally, as the hour of her meeting with de Vardes approached, Milady 
had all the lights about her extinguished, ordered Kitty back to her own 
room, and instructed her to introduce de Vardes as soon as he arrived. 

Kitty did not have long to wait. The moment D’Artagnan perceived 
through the keyhole of his wardrobe that the whole apartment was in 
obscurity, he slipped out from his hiding place just as Kitty was closing 
the communicating door. 

“What is that noise?” Milady demanded. 

“Tt is I,” said D’Artagnan, in a low voice. “I, the Comte de Vardes.” 


“Oh, my God, my God!” Kitty murmured, “he couldn’t even bear to 
wait for the hour he himself had named.” 

“Well,” Milady’s voice trembled with desire, “why don’t you come in?” 
Then: “Come in, Comte,” she repeated, “you know I await you.” 

At this appeal, D’Artagnan drew Kitty gently to one side and stole into 
Milady’s chamber. 

Rage and sorrow can torture the soul in many ways but the worst way, 
surely, is when a lover receives under a name which is not his own the 
declarations of love meant for his fortunate rival. D’Artagnan found 
himself in a painful situation which he had not foreseen. Jealousy 
gnawed at his heart; and he suffered almost as much as poor Kitty who 
at that very moment was weeping bitterly in the adjoining room. 

“Oh, Comte, Comte,” Milady said in her softest, warmest tone as she 
pressed his hand in her own, “how happy I am in the love which your 
glances and words have expressed whenever we have met. I too love 
you! Tomorrow, yes, tomorrow I must have some token from you which 
will prove that you are thinking of me. For my part, lest you be tempted 
to forget me, pray take this, pledge of my abiding love.” 

With which she slipped a ring from her finger on to D’Artagnan’s. 
D’Artagnan knew this ring well, for he had often seen it on Milady’s 
hand; it was a magnificent sapphire encircled with brilliants. His first 
reaction was to return it, but Milady refused. 

“No, no, keep this ring for love of me. Besides,” she added in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, “by accepting it, you do me a favor greater 
than you could possibly imagine.” 

(“This woman is replete with mystery,” D’Artagnan thought. For a 
moment he was tempted to reveal everything. He even opened his 
mouth, prepared to tell Milady who he was and with what a revengeful 
purpose he had come to her bed.) 

“Poor angel!” she continued. “That Gascon monster all but slew you, 
didn’t he?” (“I, a monster?” D’Artagnan wondered.) “Are your wounds 
still painful?” she concluded. 

At loss for an effective answer, D’Artagnan assured her that he was in 
considerable physical distress. 

“Set your mind at rest,” Milady murmured, “I myself will avenge you 
—and cruelly!” 

“A pox on it!” D’Artagnan thought. “The moment for confidences has 


not yet come.” 

It took D’Artagnan some time to recover from the effects of this brief 
dialogue, but nevertheless all his plans of immediate vengeance had 
completely vanished. This woman exerted an unaccountable power over 
him; he hated her with all the bitterness of offended pride and he loved 
her with all the fervor of desire unsatisfied. He had never imagined that 
such conflicting emotions could dwell at once in the same heart and, 
blending, kindle so strange and so diabolical a lust. 

At length the clock struck one, and it was time for him to go. His only 
feeling as he left Milady was one of sharp regret. Amid the passionate 
farewells they exchanged, another meeting was appointed for the 
following week. The luckless Kitty, who had hoped to speak a few words 
to D’Artagnan when he passed through her chamber, was doomed to 
disappointment. Milady herself guided him through the darkness and did 
not leave his side until they reached the staircase. 

Next morning D’Artagnan hastened to visit Athos, for, involved in so 
singular an adventure, he wanted his advice. He therefore told him all. 
Athos listened without interrupting him but frowned several times in the 
course of the Gascon’s narration. 

“Your Milady,” he said, “seems to me to be an infamous creature. All 
the same, you were wrong to deceive her. No matter how you look at it, 
you have a dangerous enemy on your hands.” 

As he spoke, Athos looked steadily at the sapphire D’Artagnan wore in 
place of the Queen’s ring, now carefully stored away in a casket. 

“T see you are looking at my ring,” said the Gascon, proud to show off 
such an expensive gift. 

“Yes. It reminds me of a family heirloom.” 

“It is beautiful, isn’t it?” 

“Magnificent! I did not think two sapphires of such water existed. Did 
you trade your diamond for it?” 

“No, it is a gift from my beautiful English mistress—or rather from my 
beautiful French mistress—for I am convinced she was born in France, 
though of course I didn’t ask her.” 

“Milady gave you that ring?” Athos gasped. 

“Certainly. She gave it to me last night.” 

“Let me have a look at it.” 

“With great pleasure,” D’Artagnan answered, slipping it off his finger. 


Athos examined it carefully and, growing very pale, tried it on the 
third finger of his left hand; it fitted as though made to order. A shadow 
of vengeful wrath clouded his usually serene brow. 

“Tt couldn’t possibly be the same ring!” Athos murmured. “How could 
it come into Lady Clark’s hands? And how in the world could two jewels 
look so much alike?” 

“You know this ring?” 

“T thought I did but I was probably mistaken,” Athos replied, handing 
it back to D’Artagnan but continuing to stare at it. Then after a moment 
of silence: “Will you please do me a favor?” he asked dully. 

D’Artagnan nodded. 

“Please take that ring off, D’Artagnan, for my sake. Or else turn the 
stone around!” 

D’Artagnan looked askance. 

“You see, it recalls such cruel memories,” Athos explained, “that I can 
scarcely pull myself together to converse with you. Yet you come to ask 
my advice; you hoped I might tell you what to do.” He sighed. “But stop! 
let me look at that sapphire again. The one I mentioned should have a 
scratch on one of its faces ... the result of an accident, I recall ...” 

D’Artagnan again took the ring off his finger and gave it to Athos. 
Athos started. 

“Look,” he said sharply, pointing to the scratch he had remembered. 
“What a coincidence!” 

Mystified, D’Artagnan inquired how his friend had ever been in 
possession of Milady’s ring. 

“T inherited it from my mother,” Athos told him, “and Mother 
inherited from her mother. I told you it was an heirloom, destined never 
to go out of the hands of our family.” 

“And you—hm!—you s-s-s-sold it?” D’Artagnan stammered. 

“No,” said Athos with an enigmatic smile, “I gave it away in a night of 
love, exactly as it was given to you—in a night of love!” 

D’Artagnan in turn lapsed into a pensive silence, speculating what 
secrets lay deep in the dark mysterious abyss of Milady’s heart. 
Mechanically he took the ring back and slipped it into his pocket. Athos 
grasped his hand: 

“D’Artagnan,” he said earnestly, “you know how much you mean to 
me. Had I a son, I could not cherish him more fervently than I do you. I 


implore you to follow my advice. For God’s sake, give up this woman. To 
be sure, I do not know her. But a sort of intuition tells me that she is a 
lost soul and that there is something fatal about her.” 

“You are right, I will have done with her! Honestly, Athos, she terrifies 
me!” 

“Will you have the courage to break away?” 

“Of course I shall. And instantly!” 

“Bravo, lad, you will be doing the right thing.” Athos pressed the 
young Gascon’s hand with almost paternal affection. “This woman came 
into your life but yesterday; God grant she leave no terrible traces in it.” 
And Athos nodded dismissal as who would make clear that he wished to 
be left alone with his thoughts. 

When he arrived home, D’Artagnan found Kitty waiting for him. A 
month of fever could not have ravaged the poor child’s countenance 
more direly than her night of sleeplessness and sorrow. She declared 
falteringly that her mistress, mad with love and overwhelmed with 
passion, had dispatched her once again to the Comte de Vardes to ask 
when this superlative lover would meet her for a second night. Poor 
Kitty, pale and trembling, awaited D’Artagnan’s reply. Thinking it all 
over—the advice Athos had given him, the confidence he had in Athos, 
his pride redeemed, his vengeance satisfied, and finally, the cries of his 
heart, D’Artagnan was determined to be quit of Milady Accordingly he 
penned the following brief missive: 


Do not count upon me to meet you again, Madame. Since my convalescence, I have so 
many affairs of this sort to settle that I am obliged to regulate them somewhat. When your 
turn comes again, I shall have the honor to apprize you. Meanwhile, I kiss your hand and 


remain, 


Your Ladyship’s most faithful servant, 
de Vardes 


Of the sapphire, not one word. Did the Gascon expect to use it as a 
weapon to be held over her head? Or bluntly, did he keep it to use as a 
last resource to provide his equipment for the forthcoming campaign? 

D’Artagnan showed Kitty what he had written. At first she could not 
understand; then, after a second reading, his purport dawned upon her. 
A wild joy coursed through her veins, a tingling happiness she could 


scarcely bring herself to believe. At her earnest request, D’Artagnan had 
viva voce to renew his written assurances. Despite the danger Kitty ran— 
given Milady’s violent character—she sped blithely back to the Place 
Royale, fast as her legs could carry her. (Verily, the heart of the kindliest 
of women is pitiless toward the misery of a rival!) 

Milady opened the letter with an expectancy as lively as Kitty’s in 
delivering it; but at the first word she read, she turned livid. Then, 
furiously, she crushed the paper and, her eyes blazing, demanded: 

“What is this?” 

“The answer to Milady’s letter,” Kitty replied, shaking like a leaf. 

“Impossible,” cried Milady. “Impossible. No gentleman would write 
such a letter to a woman.” Then starting, she cried, “O God!” she cried 
out. “Can he possibly know—” And she stopped, aghast. 

Gnashing her teeth, her face ashen, she tottered toward the window 
for air. But her strength failed her; she could do no more than stretch out 
her arms, her legs crumpled, and she collapsed into an armchair. Kitty, 
fearing she was ill, hastened to her aid. Bending over her mistress, she 
was about to loose her bodice, when Milady rose fiercely. 

“What are you trying to do?” she demanded. “How dare you touch 
me!” 

“T thought Madame was ill,” the maid answered, terrified at Milady’s 
savagery. “Forgive me, Madame, I was only trying to help you. I thought 
you had fainted.” 

“T, faint? I, ill? Do you take me for a half-woman or a simpering 
schoolgirl? When I am insulted, I do not faint and I do not turn ill. No, I 
seek revenge, do you hear?” 

And she motioned to Kitty to leave the room. 


XXXVI 
DREAMS OF VENGEANCE 


That evening—it was a Monday—Milady gave orders that when 
Monsieur D’Artagnan came as usual, he was to be admitted immediately. 
But he did not come. Next morning Kitty called again on the young man 
to report all that had happened the day before. D’Artagnan smiled, for 
Milady’s jealous anger was his revenge. 

Tuesday evening Milady was even more impatient than on Monday; 
she renewed her orders concerning the Gascon, but once again she 
waited for him in vain. 

Wednesday morning, when Kitty stopped in at D’Artagnan’s, she was 
no longer lively and joyous as on the two preceding days, but on the 
contrary sad as death. D’Artagnan asked the poor girl what was the 
matter. For all answer she drew a letter from her pocket and handed it to 
him. It was of course in Milady’s handwriting, only this time it was 
addressed to D’Artagnan not to de Vardes. Opening it, he read: 

Dear Monsieur d’Artagnan— 

It is wrong of you thus to neglect your friends particularly at the moment when you are 


about to leave them for so long a time. 
My brother-in-law and I expected you yesterday and the day before but in vain. 
Will it be the same this evening? 


Your very grateful Lady 
Clark 


“How very simple!” D’Artagnan commented. “Yes, Kitty, I was 
expecting that letter. My credit rises as that of the Comte de Vardes 
falls.” 

“Will you go?” Kitty asked. 

“Listen to me, my dear girl,” said the Gascon seeking to justify himself 
in his own eyes for breaking his promise to Athos, “you can understand 
how impolite it would be not to accept so positive an invitation. If I did 
not go back, Milady would not understand why I had interrupted my 


visits. She might suspect something. And who shall say how far a woman 
of her stamp would go to be revenged?” 

“Ah, dear God!” cried Kitty. “You know how to present things in such 
a way that you are always in the right. You are going to pay court to her 
again and if you succeed this time in your own name and with your own 
face, it will be much worse than before.” 

Instinctively the unhappy girl guessed one part of what was about to 
happen. D’Artagnan reassured her as best he could, promising her that 
he would remain adamant before Milady’s seductions. He bade her tell 
her mistress that he was supremely grateful for her kindnesses and that 
he would be obedient to her orders. (He did not dare write for fear of 
being unable to disguise his handwriting sufficiently to such experienced 
eyes as Milady’s.) As nine o’clock struck, D’Artagnan was at the Place 
Royale. The servants waiting in the antechamber had obviously been 
warned, for as soon as he appeared, before even he had asked if Milady 
could receive him, one of them ran to announce him. 

“Show the Chevalier in,” said Milady in a tone quick and shrill enough 
for D’Artagnan to hear it in the antechamber. As he was ushered in: “I 
am at home to nobody,” Milady told the lackey. “You understand? To 
nobody.” 

The lackey bowed and retired. D’Artagnan cast a quizzical glance at 
his hostess. She was pale and looked weary; her eyes especially were 
worn, either from tears or lack of sleep. The number of lights had been 
purposely diminished but the young woman could not conceal traces of 
the fever which had wracked her for two days. D’Artagnan advanced 
with his usual gallantry, at which she made an extraordinary effort to 
receive him. But never did a more distraught countenance give the lie to 
a more amiable smile. To D’Artagnan’s questions concerning her health: 
“T feel poorly,” she replied, “very poorly.” 

“Then I am surely intruding,” he said. “No doubt you are in need of 
rest and I will excuse myself.” 

“No, no!” she protested. “On the contrary, Monsieur d’Artagnan, do 
stay. Your agreeable company will divert me.” 

Observing that she had never been so gracious, D’Artagnan 
determined to be very much on guard. Indeed Milady assumed her most 
winning air possible and conversed with utmost brilliancy. At the same 
time, the fever which had for a moment abated, now returned to give 


lustre to her eyes, color to her cheeks, and a vermilion glow to her lips. 
Here once again was the Circe who had woven the spell of her 
enchantments about D’Artagnan’s heart. He had believed that his love 
for her was dead; it was only dormant and now it awoke within him to 
sway him with all its passionate ardor. Milady smiled and D’Artagnan 
was prepared to demand himself for that smile. For a moment he 
experienced a sort of remorse. 

Gradually, Milady became more communicative. She asked 
D’Artagnan if he had a mistress. 

“Alas!” he sighed with the most sentimental air he could summon. 
“How can you be so cruel as to put such a question to me—to me who 
from the moment I saw you have breathed and have sighed solely 
through you and for you?” 

“Then you love me?” 

“Need I tell you so? Have you not noticed it?” 

“Perhaps, who shall tell? But as you know, the prouder a woman’s 
heart is, the more difficult it is to capture.” 

“Pooh! I am not one to fear difficulties!” D’Artagnan affirmed. 
“Nothing frightens me save impossibilities.” 

“Nothing is impossible to true love!” Milady answered. 

“Nothing, Madame?” 

“Nothing!” 

(“The Devil!” thought D’Artagnan. “She has changed her tune! Is this 
fickle and wayward beauty about to fall in love with me, by any chance? 
Will she be disposed to give the real me another sapphire like the one I 
got for playing de Vardes?”) Impulsively he drew his chair closer to 
Milady’s. 

“Tell me now,” she coaxed, “what would you do to prove this love you 
boast of?” 

“Everything that could be required of me. Command me, I am at your 
service.” 

“Everything?” 

“Everything!” D’Artagnan promised blithely, for he knew he had little 
to risk in making such a pledge. 

“Well then, let us talk it over,” she suggested as in her turn she drew 
her armchair closer to D’Artagnan’s chair. 

“I am all attention, Madame.” 


For a moment Milady seemed pensive and undecided; then, as if 
abruptly coming to a decision: “I have an enemy,” she began. 

“You, Madame?” cried D’Artagnan, feigning surprise. “How in 
Heaven’s name is that possible? An enemy—you, good and beautiful as 
you are?” 

“A mortal enemy.” 

“T cannot believe it.” 

“An enemy who has insulted me so cruelly that it is war to the death 
between us. May I reckon upon you as an ally and an auxiliary?” 

D’Artagnan immediately understood on what ground the vindictive 
creature wished to base the argument. 

“You may indeed, Madame,” he said grandiloquently. “My arm and 
my life belong to you, as does my love, forever!” 

“Ah, since you are as generous as you are loving—” 

She stopped. 

“Well?” 

“Well,” Milady continued after a moment of silence, “pray cease from 
this moment on to talk about impossibilities.” 

“Oh, do not overwhelm me with happiness,” cried D’Artagnan, 
throwing himself on his knees and showering kisses upon the hands she 
surrendered to him. 

(““Avenge me upon that infamous de Vardes,” Milady muttered 
between her teeth, “and I shall easily get rid of you, too, you 
preposterous moon calf, you animated swordblade!”) (“O hypocritical 
and dangerous woman, throw yourself willingly into my arms after 
having abused me so brazenly,” mused D’Artagnan, “and, when it is 
over, I shall laugh at you with the man you wish me to Kill!”) 
D’Artagnan raised his head: 

“Tam ready!” he declared. 

“So you have understood me, my good Monsieur D’Artagnan.” 

“T could read your thought in a single one of your glances.” 

“And that arm of yours which has already won so much renown—you 
would employ it on my behalf.” 

“Instantly, if you command.” 

“But on part, Monsieur, how am I to repay such a service?” she asked. 
“T know what lovers are. They never do something for nothing.” 

“Madame, you know the only reply I crave, the only one worthy of 


you and me!” 

As he drew nearer to her, she scarcely resisted. 

“You look to your own advantage,” she said, smiling. 

D’Artagnan, now really swept away by the passion this woman could 
so easily arouse within him, gazed ardently at her. 

“Ah,” he said fervently, “that is because my happiness seems so 
impossible to me! I yearn to make a reality of it because I fear so much 
that it may vanish like a dream!” 

“All you need do is to merit this pretended happiness.” 

“T am at your orders, Madame.” 

“Are you quite certain?” Milady asked with a lingering doubt. 

“Name the scoundrel who has brought tears to your beautiful eyes and 
|=” 

“Who told you I had been weeping?” 

“It seemed to me, Madame—” 

“Such women as I never weep.” 

“So much the better!” said D’Artagnan. “But come, tell me the villain’s 
name.” 

“Remember, his name is my secret.” 

“Yet I must know it, Madame.” 

“Ay, you must know it. See what confidence I have in you.” 

“You overwhelm me with joy. What is his name?” 

“You know him.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Surely it is not one of my friends?” D’Artagnan asked, affecting 
hesitation in order to confirm her belief in his ignorance. 

“Would you hesitate if it were?” Milady demanded, with a threatening 
gleam in her eye. 

“Not if it were my own brother!” D’Artagnan vowed, as though carried 
away by enthusiasm. Our Gascon assuredly promised this without risk, 
for he knew exactly what was involved. 

“T love your devotedness,” Milady told him. 

“Alas, is that all? Do you love nothing else in me?” 

“Yes, you.” She took his hand. “I love you, too, for yourself!” 

The burning pressure of her hand made him tremble; her mere touch 
set him afire, as if that fever which consumed Milady had attacked him 


and was now blazing through his veins. 

“So you love me!” he cried hoarsely. “You love me! Oh, if that were 
really so, I would go mad!” 

He clasped her in his arms. She made no effort to turn her lips away 
from his kisses but she did not respond to them. Her lips were cold. It 
was as if he had embraced a statue. But he was none the less drunk with 
joy and wild with desire. He almost believed in Milady’s tenderness, he 
almost credited de Vardes with the crime he knew de Vardes had not 
committed. If at that moment the Comte de Vardes had stood before 
him, D’Artagnan would have killed him then and there. Milady seized 
the occasion: “His—name—is—” 

“De Vardes, I know it!” 

Milady grasped both his hands, stepped back, and looked deep into his 
eyes, as though to read into the very depths of his heart. Her gaze 
brought him back to his senses. He realized that by allowing himself to 
be carried away, he had blundered. 

“Tell me, tell me, I say, how do you know it!” 

“How do I know it?” 

PYGS." 

“I know it because yesterday in a salon where I happened to be 
visiting, Monsieur de Vardes displayed a ring which he said he had 
received from you.” 

“The wretch!” 

This epithet, quite understandably, re-echoed in D’Artagnan’s inmost 
heart. 

“And so—?” Milady challenged. 

“And so I will avenge you of this wretch,” D’Artagnan boasted, with 
all the airs of Don Japhet of Armenia. 

“Oh, thanks, my brave friend,” Milady cried. “I cannot thank you 
enough. And when shall I be avenged?” 

“Tomorrow ... immediately ... when you please....” 

About to cry out “Immediately!” Milady checked herself, reflecting 
that such precipitation was scarcely flattering to D’Artagnan. Besides she 
had a thousand precautions to take and a thousand counsels to give her 
champion for he must avoid any argument with de Vardes in the 
presence of witnesses. Her anxiety was dispelled by D’Artagnan’s 
promise: “Tomorrow you will be avenged or I shall be dead.” 


“No, you will avenge me and you will not die because he is a coward.” 

“A coward with women, perhaps, but not with men; remember, I 
know something of him.” 

“And yet in your bout with him, it seems to me fortune smiled on 
you.” 

“Fortune is a harlot; favorable to a man yesterday, she may turn her 
back on him tomorrow.” 

“Which means that you are beginning to waver?” 

“God forbid! But would it be just to send me to a possible death 
without granting me something more tangible than merely hope?” 

Milady answered with a glance which he interpreted as a belittling of 
the favor and an encouragement to speak out. Then she capped her 
glance with four tender words of explanation: “That is only equitable!” 

“Oh, you are an angel!” he cried triumphantly. 

“Then all is agreed?” 

“All save what I ask of you, sweet love.” 

“But I have assured you that you can rely upon my tenderness.” 

“T cannot wait until tomorrow.” 

“Hush, I hear my brother. There is no point in his finding you here.” 

She rang the bell and Kitty appeared. 

“Go out this way,” she ordered, opening a small secret door, “and 
come back at eleven. We will then conclude our conversation. Kitty will 
show you to my apartment.” 

The unhappy soubrette almost fainted at these words. 

“Well, Mademoiselle, what are you doing, standing there like a statue? 
Come, show the Chevalier out at once. And this evening at eleven—you 
heard what I said.” 

(“Apparently all her appointments are set at eleven o'clock,” 
D’Artagnan thought. “It is a settled custom, a sort of tradition!”) Milady 
held out her hand. Bowing, he kissed it tenderly. 

(“Now D’Artagnan,” he told himself as he retreated with utmost speed 
from Kitty’s reproaches, “you must not play the fool. This woman is 
undoubtedly an unparalleled criminal. You must take the utmost care!”) 
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Despite Kitty’s entreaties, instead of going up at once to her chamber, he 
left the mansion. He did so for two reasons: first, he could thus avoid her 
reproof, recriminations and prayers; secondly, he was not sorry to read 
his own thoughts and, if possible, to fathom the thoughts of this woman. 

That D’Artagnan loved Milady to the point of madness and that she 
loved him not at all was crystal clear. It required but an instant’s 
reflection to realize what he had best do. He should go home and write 
Milady a long letter confessing that he and de Vardes were, up to the 
present moment, one and the same person, and consequently that he 
could not undertake to kill de Vardes, short of suicide. On the other 
hand, a fierce lust for revenge spurred him on; he wished to possess this 
woman in his own name. The notion of such a vengeance appealed to 
him as too sweet to forgo. 

He paced round the Place Royale five or six times, turning at every ten 
steps to look at the light shining through the blinds of Milady’s 
apartment. This time, he mused, she was not so anxious to return to her 
bedroom as she had been after their first tryst. 

At length the light went out and with it the last irresolution in 
D’Artagnan’s heart disappeared. Recalling all the details of the first night 
with a pounding heart and a brain on fire, he returned to the mansion 
and rushed up to Kitty’s chamber. 

The poor girl, pale as a ghost and trembling in all her limbs, sought to 
stop her lover. But Milady, listening for every sound, had heard 
D’Artagnan enter. She opened her door to him. 

“Come in!” she said. 

She was so incredibly brazen and so monstrously ruttish that 
D’Artagnan could scarcely believe his sight or his hearing. It was as if he 
were being drawn in some fantastic situation as occurs only in the world 
of dreams. Yet this did not prevent him from rushing up to Milady, 
drawn to her as inevitably as iron is drawn to a loadstone. 


As the door closed behind them, Kitty darted toward it. Jealousy, rage, 
offended pride, in a word all the passions which dispute the heart of a 
woman in love, drove her to reveal the hoax. But she realized that she 
would be utterly lost if she admitted having assisted in such a scheme 
and, worse, that D’Artagnan would be lost to her forever. This last 
thought of love counseled her to make one last bitter sacrifice. 

As for D’Artagnan, he had attained the sum of all his hopes; it was no 
longer for his rival’s sake that Milady showed him favor; she now 
seemed to prize him on his own account. Faintly, deep in his heart, a 
secret voice warned him that she was using him as the tool of her 
vengeance, to be caressed only until he had dealt the death she craved. 
But pride, self-conceit and folly silenced the feeble murmur of the voice 
of reason. Then, our Gascon, with the abundant self-confidence 
characteristic of him, began to compare himself with de Vardes and to 
wonder why after all he should not be loved for himself. 

The sensations of the moment absorbed him entirely. Milady ceased to 
be the woman whose fatal intent had for an instant terrified him; now 
she was an ardent, passionate mistress, abandoning herself utterly to a 
conjunction in which she herself experienced raptures of delight. 

When, two hours later, the transports of the two lovers were 
somewhat calmed, Milady, who had not the same motives for 
forgetfulness as D’Artagnan, was the first to come back to reality. Had he 
already planned exactly how he would bring about a duel with de 
Vardes on the morrow, she asked. 

But D’Artagnan, whose thoughts were following quite another course, 
foolishly forgot himself and replied gallantly that it was too late at night 
to consider duels and sword-thrusts. 

His cold reception of the only interests which occupied her mind 
frightened Milady and she began to question him more pressingly. 
D’Artagnan, who had never given this impossible duel a serious thought, 
attempted to change the conversation. But this proved impossible; 
Milady held him fast within the limits determined by her irresistible 
spirit and her iron will. 

D’Artagnan fancied himself very canny in suggesting to Milady she 
forgive de Vardes and forgo her impetuous plans. But at the first word, 
the young woman gave a start and moved away from him. 

“Are you afraid, perhaps, my dear D’Artagnan?” she asked in a shrill 


scornful voice which rasped strangely across the darkness. 

“You surely cannot think so, dear love. But suppose this poor Comte 
de Vardes were less guilty than you imagine?” 

“At all events, he has deceived me,” Milady insisted. “Having deceived 
me, he deserves death.” 

“He shall die then, since yon condemn him!” D’Artagnan vowed with a 
firmness that convinced Milady of his unwavering devotion. And she at 
once returned gratefully to nestle against him. 

It would be difficult to say how long the night seemed to Milady, but 
D’Artagnan would have sworn that it was barely two hours before 
daylight peeped through the shutters, then darted its pallid, intrusive 
rays into the chamber. Milady, knowing that D’Artagnan was about to 
leave her, recalled his promise to avenge her on de Vardes. 

“T am quite ready,” he assured her. “But first I should like to be certain 
of one thing.” 

“Certain of what?” 

“Certain that you really love me.” 

“Have I not given you sufficient proof?” 

“Ay, you have, and I am yours, body and soul.” 

“Thank you, my brave and gallant lover! But as I have just proven my 
love for you, so you in turn must now prove your love for me. Will you 
do that?” 

“Of course I will. But if you love me as much as you say, why do you 
entertain no fear for what might happen to me?” 

“What could possibly happen to you?” 

“Well, I might be dangerously wounded or even killed!” 

“Impossible,” Milady demurred. “Are you not a valiant man and an 
expert swordsman?” 

D’Artagnan then suggested that she might prefer some means of 
revenge which, while proving as effective, would not necessitate a duel. 
Milady gazed at her lover in silence. The wan rays of the early morning 
light lent her eyes a strange, deadly expression. 

“So!” she said disparagingly, “I suppose Monsieur is wavering now?” 

“No, I’m not wavering. But honestly, I do feel sorry for poor de Vardes 
since you have ceased to love him. I would say that to lose your love was 
the supreme punishment and that no other punishment could hurt him 
more grievously.” 


“How do you know that I ever loved him?” she asked sharply. 

In a warm, caressing tone, D’Artagnan told her that now, without 
being too fatuous, he felt justified in assuming Milady loved some other, 
happier cavalier than de Vardes. Nevertheless, he went on, he could not 
help repeating his concern for the Comte. 

“You?” 

“Yes, I.” 

“And why are you concerned with de Vardes?” 

“Because I alone know—” 

“What?” 

“that he is far from being, or rather from having been, as guilty as 
you think.” 

“Indeed!” Milady seemed somewhat uneasy. “Pray make yourself 
clear; I really do not know what you mean.” And, locked in D’Artagnan’s 
embrace, she stared up at him, her gaze growing brighter apace. 
Determined to come to an end: 

“Well, I am a man of honor,” D’Artagnan declared. “Since your love is 
now mine, and I am sure of it—for I can be sure of it, can I not?” 

“Of course, my love is wholly yours. Go on.” 

“To be honest, I am swept off my feet, and—” he paused, “a confession 
weighs on my mind.” 

“A confession!” 

“Tf I felt the slightest doubt of your love, I would not be making this 
confession. But you love me, my beautiful mistress, do you not?” 

“T do!” 

“Then if my excessive love for you has made me guilty of offending 
you, you will forgive me?” 

“Perhaps!” 

As D’Artagnan, summoning his tenderest and most convincing smile, 
sought to draw her lips to his, Milady evaded him. Turning very pale, 
she ordered him to confess at once. 

“You invited de Vardes to visit you in this very room last Thursday, I 
believe.” 

“No, no, that is not true,” Milady dissented with such assurance in her 
voice and such steadfastness in her expression that D’Artagnan, under 
different circumstances, would inevitably have believed her. 

“Do not lie to me, my beautiful angel!” He smiled. “That would be 


useless!” 

“What do you mean? Speak, speak! You will be the death of me if you 
do not confess!” 

“Pray remain calm, my love, you are not guilty toward me. I have 
already forgiven you.” 

“What next, what next?” 

“De Vardes cannot boast of anything.” 

“Why? You yourself told me that the ring—” 

“That ring, my love, I have it. The Comte de Vardes of last Thursday 
night and the D’Artagnan of last night are one and the same person.” 

The rash young man expected Milady to display a certain surprise, 
mingled with shame, creating a minor tempest which would resolve 
itself into a flood of tears. But he was completely mistaken, nor did he 
have long to wait before he realized his error. 

Pale and trembling, Milady sat bolt upright, repulsed of D’Artagnan’s 
attempted embrace with a violent push, and sprang out of bed. It was 
almost broad daylight. D’Artagnan held her back by her fine India-linen 
nightdress, imploring her pardon; but with a powerful jerk, she strove to 
shake herself free. This movement tore the cambric at the neck of her 
gown, exposing her beautiful, white, exquisitely rounded shoulders. On 
one of these shoulders D’Artagnan was inexpressibly shocked to see the 
fleur-de-lis, that indelible flower branded upon criminals by the 
degrading iron of the royal executioner. 

“O God!” D’Artagnan gasped, loosing his hold of her nightgown and 
falling back on the bed, mute, motionless and frozen. In the look of 
terror that swept over his face, Milady read her own denunciation. He 
had seen the worst, he now possessed her secret, that terrible secret she 
had concealed from all save him. She turned upon him, no longer a 
furious woman now, but a wounded panther in all its savage lust. 

“Ah, wretch, you have betrayed me! You know my secret! You shall 
die for it.” Darting across the room to an inlaid casket on her dressing 
table, she flung it open with feverish, trembling hand, seized a small 
dagger with a golden handle and sharp, thin blade, and wheeling round 
again, threw herself with one bound upon the half-naked D’Artagnan. 

Now D’Artagnan was a brave man, as his deeds proved. But he was 
aghast at her distorted features, her horribly dilated pupils, her livid 
cheeks and her bleeding red lips. He recoiled toward the space between 


bed and wall as he would have done before the onset of a serpent 
crawling toward him. As he moved back, his sword came into contact 
with his cold, clammy hand; nervously, almost unconsciously, he drew 
it. Milady, undaunted by the naked blade, tried to climb on to the bed in 
order to get near enough to stab him; nor did she cease her efforts until 
she felt the sharp point of his sword at her throat. Then she attempted to 
seize the blade with her hands, but D’Artagnan kept it free from her 
grasp, now holding it leveled at her eyes, now at her breast. This 
manoeuvre enabled him to glide behind the bed, whence he hoped to 
retreat through the door leading to Kitty’s apartment. 

Meanwhile Milady continued to rush at him, striking with relentless 
fury and shrieking like a madwoman. All this was not unlike a duel, so 
presently D’Artagnan came to his senses and step by step, assumed 
command of the situation. 

“Well, well, beautiful lady!” he taunted her. “For Heaven’s sake calm 
yourself or I shall have to engrave a second fleur-de-lis on one of your 
lovely cheeks!” 

“You wretch! You beast!” 

Very gradually D’Artagnan worked his way toward the door ever on 
the defensive. At the uproar they made, Milady overturning the furniture 
in her efforts to reach him, D’Artagnan moving it to barricade himself 
against her, Kitty opened the door. By now D’Artagnan had edged his 
way to within three feet of it. With one spring, he was in Kitty’s room 
and quick as lightning, he had slammed the door upon Milady. As he 
leaned against it with all his weight, Kitty promptly shot the bolts and 
locked it. 

With a strength and violence far beyond those of a normal woman, 
Milady attempted to tear down the doorcase but, finding this impossible, 
she kept stabbing frenetically at the door as, time after time, the thin 
blade of her dagger pierced through the woodwork. With every blow, 
she uttered the most terrible imprecations. 

“Quick, Kitty quick!” D’Artagnan whispered behind the locked door. 
“Help me get out of here! Unless we look sharp, she will have me killed 
by the servants.” 

“But you can’t go out like that,” Kitty objected. “You are stark naked.” 

“Why, so I am,” D’Artagnan exclaimed, realizing for the first time how 
he was dressed—or rather undressed. “Get me some clothes, any clothes, 


but hurry, my dear girl, it is a matter of life and death.” 

Kitty understood this only too well. In a turn of the hand she muffled 
him up in a flowered robe, a big hood and a cloak and she gave him 
some slippers to cover his bare feet. Then she ushered him downstairs. It 
was in the nick of time; Milady had already awakened the whole 
mansion. The porter had not finished drawing the cord to open the street 
door when Milady, half-naked too, screamed from her window: 

“Porter! Don’t let anyone out!” 

The young man fled down the street as Milady threatened him with an 
impotent gesture. When he rounded the corner and vanished, Milady fell 
back, fainting, into her room. 
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D’Artagnan rushed on, too bewildered to worry about what would 
happen to Kitty; he dashed across half Paris, and stopped only when he 
reached the sanctuary he hoped Athos might provide for him in the Rue 
Férou. His extreme mental confusion, the terror that spurred him, the 
cries of some patrolmen who started in pursuit of him, and the hooting 
of passersby, off to work despite the early hour, all combined to make 
him run the faster. 

Crossing the court, he leaped up the two flights to his friend’s 
apartment and at long last came to a halt. Before even catching his 
breath, he pounded at the door as if to wake the dead. As Grimaud 
appeared, rubbing his eyes still swollen with sleep, D’Artagnan sprang so 
violently into the room that he almost overturned the astonished lackey. 
In spite of Grimaud’s disciplined taciturnity, this time the poor lad found 
his tongue: 

“Ho, there, what do you want? What are you doing here, you 
strumpet?” 

D’Artagnan threw off his hood and freed his hands from the folds of 
the cloak. At the sight of his mustache and naked sword, Grimaud 
realized that he had to deal with a man and concluded it must be an 
assassin. 

“Help! murder! help!” he shouted. 

“Hold your tongue, you idiot!” the young man warned him, “I am 
D’Artagnan, can’t you recognize me? Where is your master?” 

“You, Monsieur d’Artagnan? Impossible!” 

Athos emerged from his room, clad in a dressing gown. 

“Grimaud, did I hear you permitting yourself to speak?” 

“But, Monsieur, I—” 

“Silence!” 


Grimaud contented himself with pointing his finger at D’Artagnan, 
then gazing askance at his master. Athos recognized D’Artagnan and, 
phlegmatic though he was, burst into laughter. Certainly he had ample 
cause to as he contemplated D’Artagnan’s amazing masquerade: the 
hood askew over one shoulder, the petticoat and skirt falling in waves 
over the slippers, the sleeves tucked up awry, and the mustache bristling 
with agitation. 

“For God’s sake, don’t laugh, my friend!” D’Artagnan besought him. 
“Don’t laugh, for upon my soul this is no laughing matter.” 

He uttered the words with such a solemn air and with such genuine 
terror that Athos at once seized his hand, crying: 

“Are you wounded, my friend? How pale you are!” 

“No, but something frightful has just happened to me. Are you alone, 
Athos!” 

“Ye Gods, who would you expect to find here at this hour?” 

“Good! Good!” And D’Artagnan rushed into the musketeer’s bedroom. 

After closing the door and bolting it so that they would not be 
disturbed, Athos turned to the Gascon. 

“Come, speak. Is the King dead? Have you killed Monsieur le 
Cardinal? You seem terribly upset. Come, come, tell me, what happened. 
Iam really very much worried.” 

Shedding his female garments and emerging in his shirt: 

“Athos,” D’Artagnan said solemnly, “brace yourself up to hear an 
unheard-of, an incredible story.” 

“Slip on this dressing-gown first,” Athos suggested. “Then go ahead.” 

D’Artagnan donned the robe so hastily and was still so agitated that he 
mistook one sleeve for the other. 

“Well?” Athos said inquiringly. 

“Well,” D’Artagnan replied, bending close to the other’s ear and 
speaking in a whisper, “Milady is branded. She bears a fleur-de-lis upon 
her shoulder.” 

“Ah!” groaned the musketeer as though he had been shot through the 
heart. 

“Tell me, Athos,” D’Artagnan went on, “are you sure the other woman 
is dead?” 

“The other woman?” Athos mumbled so low that D’Artagnan barely 
heard him. 


“Yes, the woman you told me about one day at Amiens.” 

Athos groaned again and buried his head in his hands. 

“This woman is twenty-six or twenty-eight,” D’Artagnan volunteered. 

“Blonde, is she not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Light blue eyes of a strange brilliancy with very black eyelids and 
eyebrows.” 

“Yes.” 

“Tall? Slender? Shapely? She has lost a tooth, next to the eyetooth on 
the left?” 

“Exactly!” 

“The fleur-de-lis is small, russet in color, somewhat faded by the 
application of poultices?” 

“The brand is faint, yes, Athos.” 

“But you said she was English.” 

“They call her Milady, but she might well be French. After all, Lord 
Winter is only her brother-in-law.” 

“T must see her, D’Artagnan.” 

“Beware, Athos, beware; you do not really know her. Remember, you 
tried to kill her. She is the sort of woman to return the compliment and 
to succeed where you failed.” 

Athos objected that one word from Milady would suffice to condemn 
her, to which D’Artagnan replied that Athos had never seen Milady in a 
fury ... that Milady was a maniac, a tigress, a panther ... that he had 
witnessed her rages ... that he had incontrovertible evidence of her cold- 
blooded threats and plans for murdet.... 

“T am very much afraid,” he concluded, “that I have invited a terrible 
vengeance upon both of us!” 

“Right you are,” said Athos, “with her after me, my life wouldn’t be 
worth a counterfeit soul. Luckily we leave Paris the day after tomorrow, 
probably for La Rochelle, and once gone—” 

“If she recognizes you,” D’Artagnan said darkly, “that woman will 
follow you to the ends of the earth. Let her vent her vengeance on me 
alone!” 

“What matter if she should kill me, my friend? Do you imagine I set 
much store by life?” 

“Athos, there is something horribly mysterious under all this. She is 


one of the Cardinal’s spies, I am certain.” 

Athos advised his friend to take great care if such were the case. It was 
possible that the Cardinal might admire D’Artagnan for his brilliant 
conduct in the London affair even though that affair balked His 
Eminence’s plans. If not, then surely the Cardinal must detest D’Artagnan 
with all his being. However, all in all, the Cardinal could not accuse 
D’Artagnan openly. Yet as hatred must find expression, particularly a 
Cardinal’s hatred, D’Artagnan would do well to be extremely vigilant. If 
he went out, he should never go out alone: when he ate, he should use 
every precaution against poison. In short he must mistrust everything, 
even his own shadow. 

“As you said, Athos, fortunately all this will be necessary for only 
thirty-six hours or so,” D’Artagnan commented. “Once with the army, I 
hope we will have only men to fear.” 

“Meanwhile I shall renounce my vow of seclusion,” Athos declared. “I 
shall go with you wherever you go. You must now return to the Rue des 
Fossoyeurs; I shall accompany you.” 

“T live quite near here, I know, Athos!” D’Artagnan surveyed himself in 
the mirror. “But I can’t very well go like this.” 

“True!” 

Athos rang, unbolted the door, and admitted Grimaud. In sign 
language he ordered him to go to D’Artagnan’s to fetch some clothes: 
Grimaud, having replied in the same medium that he understood 
perfectly, departed in silence. 

“All this is not helping you gather your campaign outfit,” Athos 
remarked. “Unless I err, you have left your clothes at Milady’s. I doubt 
very much that she will be courteous enough to return them to you. 
Fortunately you have the sapphire.” 

“The sapphire is yours, Athos. You told me it was a family heirloom.” 

“Yes, my grandfather gave two thousand crowns for it, he once told 
me. It was among his wedding presents to his bride. A fine piece, don’t 
you think? In turn, my mother left it to me and I, fool that Iam, instead 
of preserving it as a holy relic, gave it to that fiend!” 

“You must take it back, Athos. I can see what it means to you.” 

“J—I take back that ring after it has passed through the hands of that 
strumpet! Never. That ring has been defiled.” 

“Sell it then,” D’Artagnan suggested. 


“Sell a jewel my mother bequeathed me! How could I bring myself to 
commit such desecration!” 

“Pawn it! You can probably borrow over a thousand crowns on it. 
That sum should solve your immediate problem. Then, when you are in 
funds again, you can redeem it. Surely it will have been cleansed of its 
ancient stains after it has passed through the hands of usurers.” 

“What a delightful companion you are!” Athos smiled. “Your eternal 
cheerfulness is manna to those poor souls who walk in the ways of 
affliction. I agree, let us pawn the ring, but only on one condition.” 

“What?” 

“Five hundred crowns for you, five hundred for me.” 

“Absurd, Athos! I don’t need a quarter of the sum. I’m in the guards; I 
have but to sell my saddle and I am equipped. What do I need? A horse 
for Planchet, that’s all. Besides, you forget I, too, have a ring.” 

“A ring to which you apparently attach more value than I do to mine,” 
Athos replied. 

“True, for in some crisis it might not only save us from considerable 
trouble but actually rescue us from grave danger. It is not only a 
valuable diamond, it is an enchanted talisman.” 

“T don’t understand but I’ll take your word for it,” Athos remarked 
indifferently. “But to come back to my ring—or rather yours. If you 
refuse to accept half the proceeds, I swear I will throw it into the Seine, 
and, since I am no Polycrates, I doubt whether any obliging fish will 
bring it back to us!” 

“In that case, Athos, I accept.” 

At that moment, Grimaud returned, flanked by Planchet; the latter, 
wotried about his master and curious to know what had happened to 
him, had insisted in delivering the clothing personally. D’Artagnan 
dressed; Athos did the same. When they were ready to go out, Athos 
struck the attitude of a man taking aim; Grimaud nodded and 
immediately took down his musketoon from its rack and prepared to 
follow his master. 

They reached the Rue des Fossoyeurs safely but found Bonacieux 
posted on the doorstep. The haberdasher stared at D’Artagnan and with 
mock affability: 

“Make haste, my dear lodger,” he cried, “there’s a very pretty girl 
waiting for you upstairs and you know women don’t like to be kept 


waiting.” 

It could be only Kitty. D’Artagnan darted down the alley, took the 
stairs three at a time, and, reaching the landing, found her crouching 
against his door, trembling hysterically. Before he could say a word: 

“You swore to protect me,” she sobbed. “You swore to save me from 
her anger, Monsieur le Chevalier. Remember it was you who ruined me.” 

“Yes, Kitty dear, I know. But don’t worry!” He took her hand in his 
and stroked it. “What happened after I left?” 

“How do I know?” Kitty raised her hands to Heaven. “Milady 
screamed ... the lackeys rushed up ... she was foaming at the 
mouth ... she called you names I have never heard.... Then I thought she 
might remember you had gone through my room into hers and that she 
would think I arranged it. So I took my best clothes and what little 
money I had and here I am.” 

“Tm so sorry, Kitty dear. But what shall I do? We leave the day after 
tomorrow.” 

“Do what you please, Monsieur le Chevalier. But at least help me to 
get out of Paris! Help me to get out of France!” 

“But I can’t take you to the Siege of La Rochelle!” 

“No, but you can place me somewhere in the provinces with some 
lady of your acquaintance. Can’t you send me to your home, for 
instance?” 

“Alas, my love, the ladies in my part of the world do without 
chambermaids. But stop! I think I have a solution! Planchet, go fetch 
Monsieur Aramis at once; tell him it is a matter of utmost importance.” 

“T see what you are driving at,” Athos declared. “But why not Porthos? 
His marquise—” 

“His marquise is chambermaided by her husband’s law clerks,” 
D’Artagnan said laughing. “Besides Kitty doesn’t want to live in the Rue 
aux Ours, do you, Kitty?” 

“T don’t care where I live, Monsieur, so long as I live in hiding.” 

“Meanwhile, Kitty, we are about to separate. You’re not jealous of me 
any more, are you?” 

“Near or far, Monsieur le Chevalier, I shall always love you.” 

“Where in God’s name will virtue perch next?” Athos muttered 
cynically. 

“T shall always love you, Kitty,” D’Artagnan assured her. “But before 


we part, I must ask you something.” He paused. “Something very 
important,” he went on. “Tell me, have you ever heard about a young 
woman who was carried off one night?” 

“Let me see ... oh, yes!... Ah God! Monsieur le Chevalier, do you still 
love that woman ...?” 

“No, no, no! I don’t love her. My friend Monsieur Athos loves her.” 

“T?” Athos cried like a man who suddenly perceives that he is about to 
tread on an adder. 

“Who else but you?” D’Artagnan insisted with a nudge to make his 
insistence felt. “You know how much we are all interested in poor little 
Madame Bonacieux. Besides, Kitty won’t give us away, will you, Kitty?” 
He looked down at her appealingly. “You see, my child, Madame 
Bonacieux is the wife of that unspeakable baboon you saw on the 
doorstep.” 

“Oh, my God, you remind me of the terror I have been through! Pray 
Heaven he didn’t recognize me!” 

“Recognize you? Have you ever seen him before?” 

“Certainly. He came to Milady’s twice.” 

“When?” 

“About a fortnight ago, I think.” 

“And—?” 

“And he came again yesterday evening.” 

“Yesterday evening?” 

“Yes, just before you came.” 

“My dear Athos, we are caught in a network of spies,” said 
D’Artagnan. Then, turning to Kitty: “Do you believe he recognized you, 
dear?” 

“T pulled down my hood when I saw him, but perhaps it was too late.” 

“Go down, Athos (he mistrusts you less than he does me) and see if he 
is still at the door.” 

Athos went down and returned at once. 

“He is gone,” he reported, “and the front door is closed.” 

“He has gone to report that all the birds are hugging the dovecote.” 

“Very well then, let us all fly,” Athos proposed. “We can leave 
Planchet here to bring us news.” 

“Hold on there! What about Aramis? We sent for him.” 

“Ah, yes,” Athos decided, “we shall have to wait for Aramis.” 


He had no sooner spoken than Aramis entered. The problem was 
explained to him in full and he was given to understand he had been 
elected to find Kitty a position because of all his high connections. 
Aramis reflected a moment, blushed and asked D’Artagnan if it would 
really be doing him a favor. 

“T shall be grateful to you all my life!” the Gascon vowed. 

“Well, then,” Aramis went on, “as a matter of fact, Madame de Bois- 
Tracy asked the other day if I happened to know of a trusty maid. It was 
for a friend of hers who lives in the provinces. So if D’Artagnan can 
answer for Mademoiselle—” 

“Oh, Monsieur, please believe that I shall be absolutely loyal and 
devoted to the lady who enables me to leave Paris.” 

“Everything is for the best, then,” Aramis concluded as he sat down at 
the table. He proceeded to write a brief note, to seal it with a ring, and 
to hand it to Kitty. 

“And now, Kitty dear,” D’Artagnan said, “you know it is not healthy 
for any of us to be found here. We must separate. We shall meet again in 
better days.” 

“Whenever we meet again and wherever it may be,” Kitty answered 
solemnly, “you will find me loving you as deeply as I do today.” 

“Dicers’ oaths, promises like piecrusts!” Athos muttered as D’Artagnan 
conducted Kitty downstairs. A moment later the three young men 
separated, agreeing to meet again at four o’clock under the hospitable 
roof of Athos. Planchet was left to guard the house. Aramis returned 
home while Athos and D’Artagnan undertook to pawn the sapphire. 

As the Gascon had foreseen, they easily raised three hundred pistoles 
on the ring. Better still, the pawnbroker begged them to sell it to him, 
since it would make a magnificent pendant for earrings. Were they 
willing, he promised them five hundred pistoles. 

Active as soldiers are and shrewd as connoisseurs, Athos and 
D’Artagnan assembled the musketeer’s full equipment in barely three 
hours. Besides, Athos was very easy in his ways and lordly to the tips of 
his fingers; whenever a thing suited him he paid the price sought, 
without dreaming of asking for a reduction. In vain D’Artagnan 
remonstrated; Athos merely put his hand on his shoulder and smiled, at 
which D’Artagnan understood that a little Gascon squirelet like himself 
might drive a bargain but not a man so princely in his behavior as Athos. 


The musketeer found a superb Andalusian horse—about six years old— 
with jet-black coat, slender and beautifully modeled legs and nostrils of 
fire. He examined the horse carefully; it was sound and flawless. The 
asking price was one thousand livres; perhaps Athos might have 
acquired his mount for less. But while D’Artagnan was bargaining with 
the dealer, Athos was counting out the money on the table. 

For Grimaud, Athos purchased a stout, short, powerful cob from 
Picardy; it cost three hundred livres. But when the saddle and arms for 
Grimaud were purchased, Athos had not one sou left out of his hundred 
and fifty pistoles. D’Artagnan offered his friend a part of his own share 
of the proceeds; Athos could repay it at leisure. But Athos merely 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“What did the pawnbroker say he would give us if we sold the 
sapphire?” 

“Five hundred pistoles.” 

“In other words, two hundred pistoles more; a hundred for you, a 
hundred for me. Why, it’s a fortune, my friend! Back to the usurer we 
go!” 

“What? You intend to—” 

“That ring would only remind me of very bitter things I prefer to 
forget,” Athos explained, “and anyhow we will never be able to raise 
three hundred pistoles to redeem it. Thus if we do not sell it, we stand to 
lose two hundred pistoles!” 

“Please think it over carefully, Athos.” 

“Ready money is at a premium these days,” Athos replied 
sententiously, “and we must all learn to make sacrifices. Go D’Artagnan, 
go see the pawnbroker and sell the ring; Mousqueton will accompany 
you with his musketoon.” 

D’Artagnan returned safe and sound a half-hour later with the two 
thousand livres. 

Thus Athos, by staying at home, discovered resources which he would 
have sought vainly abroad. 


XXXIX 
A VIsIon 


At four o’clock the four friends were once more together, Athos playing 
the host. Their anxiety over their equipment had vanished; the face of 
each of them now preserved only its own secret worry, for behind all 
present happiness lurks a vague fear of the future. 

Suddenly Planchet entered, bringing two letters addressed to 
D’Artagnan. The first was a small paper, neatly folded, once only, 
lengthwise. Obviously a private communication, it was prettily sealed by 
a blob of green wax, with a dove, olive branch and all, stamped upon it. 
The other was a large square sheet, resplendent with the fearsome arms 
of His Eminence Duke and Cardinal. At the sight of the little letter, 
D’Artagnan’s heart beat the faster, for he recognized a handwriting 
which he had seen only once before but which was indelibly stamped 
upon his memory. So he took it up first and opening it eagerly read the 
following: 


If you happen to stroll along the road to Chaillot next Thursday evening at seven o’clock, 
be sure to look carefully into the carriages as they pass. But if you value your life and the 
lives of those who love you, do not utter a word or make the slightest gesture indicating 
that you have recognized the woman who is risking everything in order to see you for but 


an instant. 


There was no signature. 

“Tt is obviously a hoax!” said Athos. “Don’t go, D’Artagnan.” 

“And yet the handwriting looks familiar.” 

“That note could well be a forgery,” Athos countered. “At seven in the 
evening the Route de Chaillot is utterly deserted. You might just as well 
go for a canter through the forest of Bondy!” 

“What if we all went?” D’Artagnan suggested. “Surely they cannot 
gobble up three musketeers, one guardsman, four lackeys, four horses, 
weapons, harness and the rest?” 


“Tt will give us a chance to parade our equipment,” Porthos offered in 
support of D’Artagnan’s suggestion. Aramis, disagreeing, pointed out that 
if a woman had actually written the note, and if that woman wished to 
remain unseen, the presence of the three musketeers would compromise 
her. 

“And that, my dear D’Artagnan,” he concluded, “is not the part of a 
gentleman!” 

“We can lag in the background,” Porthos argued, “and D’Artagnan can 
go forward alone.” 

“A pistol shot is easily fired from a carriage traveling at full speed,” 
Aramis declared sententiously. 

“Pooh, they’ll probably miss me,” D’Artagnan scoffed. “Then we'll 
overtake the carriage and exterminate its occupants! A good job and 
good riddance! So many enemies the fewer!” 

“Right!” Porthos chimed in. “Let us go into action. Here is a splendid 
chance to try out our battle arms.” 

“T am with you,” Aramis said in his usual silken and nonchalant 
manner. 

“As you please,” was all Athos said. 

“It is now half-past four, gentlemen,” D’Artagnan announced. “We 
have scarcely time to be on the road to Chaillot by six.” 

“Besides,” Porthos observed, “if we do not set out immediately, no one 
will see us. That would be a pity, don’t you think? Come, gentlemen, let 
us be off.” 

Athos reminded D’Artagnan of the second letter. 

“What about that?” he challenged. “The seal it bears seems to me to 
watrant some attention. Or am I wrong? For my part, D’Artagnan, I dare 
say you might find it worthwhile to open it. I fancy that it is more 
significant than the note you have just slipped so cunningly over your 
heart.” 

D’Artagnan, blushing, said: 

“Come, lads, let us see what His Eminence wants of me!” 

And he opened the second letter. It read: 


Monsieur d’Artagnan, of the Royal Guards, Des Essarts, Company Commander, is expected 


at the Palais-Cardinal this evening at eight o’clock. 


La Houdiniére 


Captain of Guards 


“By God,” said Athos, “this appointment is far more serious than the 
other!” 

“T shall attend to these appointments in turn,” D’Artagnan answered, 
“the first at seven, the second at eight; there is plenty of time for both.” 

“Were I you, I should not go at all,” Aramis admonished. “A gallant 
knight should never decline a rendezvous with a lady. But a prudent 
gentleman can excuse himself from waiting upon His Eminence, 
especially when he has reason to believe that he is not invited merely to 
pay his compliments.” 

“T agree with Aramis,” Porthos declared. 

“But gentlemen,” D’Artagnan remonstrated. “Once before I received 
such an invitation, through Monsieur de Cavois, I neglected it and next 
day I suffered a serious misfortune: Constance disappeared! Whatever 
may come of it, I shall call on the Cardinal!” 

“If your mind is made up,” Athos advised, “go ahead!” 

“And the Bastille?” Aramis queried. 

“Bah! if they lock me up, you will get me out,” D’Artagnan said 
confidently. 

“Of course we will,” said Aramis, and “Certainly!” cried Porthos with 
such admirable assurance that to rescue a captive from the Bastille 
seemed like child’s play. Naturally they would get him out of prison, but 
meanwhile, since they were all to set out for the front two days later, 
D’Artagnan would be wiser not to risk lodgings in a dungeon. 

“IT have a better plan,” Athos proposed. “Let us stick close to 
D’Artagnan throughout the evening. Each of us can wait at a gate of the 
palace with three musketeers behind him; if anyone sees a suspiciously 
darkened carriage drive out, we and our nine fellow-musketeers can fall 
upon it. It is a long time since we musketeers have had a skirmish with 
the Cardinal’s guards; Monsieur de Tréville must think us dead of 
inertia.” 

“Bravo, Athos!” Aramis applauded. “You were born to be a General of 
the Army! What about the plan Athos has outlined, gentlemen?” 

His listeners registered unanimous approval. 

“Good!” Porthos added. “I’m off to the Hétel de Tréville to warn our 
friends to stand by at eight o’clock. We will meet at the Place du Palais- 


Cardinal. Meantime, you can arrange to have our lackeys saddle our 
horses.” 

“T have no horse,” D’Artagnan observed, “but I shall ask for one at the 
Hotel de Tréville.” 

“Don’t bother,” said Aramis, “take one of mine.” 

“One of yours! How many have you then?” 

“Three,” Aramis confessed, smiling. 

“Well, my friend,” said Athos, “you are most certainly the best 
mounted poet throughout the length and breadth of France—not to 
mention Navarre. Recently acquired! Three horses!” Athos said 
wonderingly. “What can you possibly do with them? I cannot understand 
what induced you to buy three horses!” 

“T only bought two,” Aramis replied. 

“And the third?” Athos insisted. 

Suavely Aramis told how the third horse had turned up at his lodgings 
that morning. A groom, out of livery and refusing to divulge his master’s 
name, delivered the animal as ordered. 

“Ordered by his master,” D’Artagnan insinuated, “or by his mistress?” 

“What matter?” said Aramis, blushing. “At all events, the fellow 
informed me that his mistress had ordered him to place this horse in my 
stable without telling me whence it came.” 

“That could happen to none but a poet!” Athos commented 
sententiously. 

“T have an idea!” D’Artagnan proclaimed. “Tell me, Aramis, which of 
the two horses will you ride: the one you bought or the one that was 
given to you?” 

“The one that was given to me, of course. You understand, 
D’Artagnan, that I cannot offend—” 

“The anonymous donor!” D’Artagnan broke in. 

“And who might the mysterious lady be?” Athos asked casually. 

“Is the horse you bought useless to you now that you have another 
from an anonymous donor who may be a mysterious lady?” 

“Practically useless,” Aramis replied. 

“And you yourself chose it?” 

“With the greatest care. As you know the safety of a horseman almost 
always depends upon his horse.” 

“Splendid!” said D’Artagnan. “Can you let me have him for the price 


he cost you?” 

“My dear D’Artagnan, I was about to suggest you take the horse and 
settle the bagatelle involved at your convenience.” 

“How much did you pay?” 

“Eight hundred livres.” 

“Here are forty double pistoles, my friend,” said D’Artagnan, 
producing the requisite sum. “You are paid in coin of the sort for your 
poems, I trust.” 

“Then you are really affluent?” Aramis asked, incredulous. 

“My dear fellow, I belch gold like Croesus,” D’Artagnan answered, 
jingling the coins in his pocket. 

“Send your saddle to the Hétel de Tréville, D’Artagnan, and they will 
bring your horse here with ours.” 

“Good! But it is almost five o’clock. Let us make haste!” 

Within fifteen minutes, Porthos, superb in his proud joy, loomed at the 
end of the Rue Ferou mounted upon a most impressive jennet, 
Mousqueton in his wake, astride a small but handsome horse bred in 
Auvergne. 

Simultaneously, Aramis appeared at the other end of the street, riding 
a spanking English charger, Bazin at his heels, on a serviceable roan, 
with the stout Mecklemburg cob that was to be D’Artagnan’s. 

The two met at the door; from the window Athos and D’Artagnan 
observed their meeting. 

“A fine mount you have there, Porthos,” said Aramis admiringly. 

“Ay, it is the one they should have sent to me at first. The husband 
tried to play a feeble joke on me by substituting that other sorry nag you 
saw. But he has been punished for it and I have obtained complete 
satisfaction.” 

Planchet and Grimaud appeared in turn, leading their masters’ steeds. 
D’Artagnan and Athos left the vantage point of the window, went down 
into the street, and vaulted into their saddles. Side by side the four 
companions started off, Athos on the horse he owed to his wife, Aramis 
on the horse he owed to his mistress, Porthos on the horse he owed to 
the attorney’s lady and D’Artagnan on the horse he owed to his good 
fortune—the best mistress of all! 

The lackeys drew up the rear. 

As Porthos expected the cavalcade cut quite a swath; indeed, had 


Madame Coquenard seen Porthos ride by majestically on his imposing 
Spanish jennet, she would not have regretted the bleeding she had 
inflicted upon her husband’s strongbox. 

Near the Louvre the four friends met Monsieur de Tréville who was 
returning from Saint-Germain. He stopped them to compliment them on 
their equipment, whereupon a crowd of idlers and gapers collected 
about them in an instant. D’Artagnan profited by the circumstance to tell 
Monsieur de Tréville about the letter with the great red seal and the 
Cardinal’s signet. Needless to say he breathed no word about the other 
letter. Monsieur de Tréville approved of D’Artagnan’s decision, adding 
that if D’Artagnan failed to appear on the morrow, he himself would 
undertake to find him, no matter where he might be. 

At this moment the clock of La Samaritaine struck six and the four 
friends, pleading an engagement, took their leave of the Captain of 
Musketeers. 

A lively canter brought them to the Route de Chaillot by twilight. The 
traffic moved by, to and fro, as D’Artagnan, his friends watching over 
him from some distance, peered into every carriage as it passed him. But 
he failed to recognize a single face. At length, after they had waited a 
quarter of an hour, just as night was falling, a carriage appeared, 
speeding down the Sévres road. A presentiment told D’Artagnan 
instantly that this carriage bore the person who had arranged the 
rendezvous; he himself was astonished to feel his heart beating so 
violently against his ribs. Suddenly a woman’s face appeared at the 
window, two fingers on her mouth as though to enjoin silence or to blow 
him a kiss. D’Artagnan uttered a cry of joy. The carriage had passed by, 
swift as a vision, but the apparition was a woman and the woman was 
Madame Bonacieux. 

Involuntarily and despite the warning given, D’Artagnan spurred his 
horse into a gallop, overtaking the carriage in a few strides. But he found 
the window hermetically closed and the vision had vanished. 

Then he recalled the injunction: “If you value your life and the lives of 
those who love you do not utter a word or make the slightest gesture....” 

He stopped therefore trembling not on his own account but for the 
poor woman who had obviously exposed herself to danger by arranging 
for this rendezvous. 

The carriage pursued its way at the same swift pace, entered Paris and 


disappeared. D’Artagnan, dumbfounded, stood rooted to the spot. What 
was he to think? If it was Madame Bonacieux and if she was returning to 
Paris, why this fugitive meeting, why this simple exchange of glances, 
why this lost kiss? If, on the other hand, it was not Madame Bonacieux— 
a perfectly plausible conjecture, since his eyes might well have mistaken 
him in the near-darkness—was this not a plot in which his enemies were 
using for decoy the woman he was known to love? 

His three friends joined him. All had clearly distinguished a woman’s 
face at the carriage window, but only Athos knew Madame Bonacieux. 
According to him, it was certainly she; but as Athos was less intent upon 
that pretty face, he had, he fancied, seen a man beside her in the 
carriage. 

“In that case,” D’Artagnan said, “they are undoubtedly transferring her 
from one prison to another. But what can they intend to do to the poor 
girl? And how shall I ever meet her again?” 

“My friend,” Athos told him gravely, “remember this: it is only the 
dead whom we are not likely to meet again on earth. You know 
something about this just as I myself. Well, if your mistress is not dead 
and if it is she we have just seen, you will meet her again one of these 
days. And perhaps,” he added in a characteristically misanthropic tone, 
“perhaps sooner than you wish.” 

They heard the half-hour strike from a belfry nearby; it was seven 
thirty. His friends reminded D’Artagnan that he had a visit to pay, 
adding significantly that he still had time to change his mind. But at 
once headstrong and curious, D’Artagnan was determined to go to the 
Cardinal’s palace. He must at all cost find out what His Eminence had to 
say to him. Nothing could possibly dissuade him from following his 
plans. 

Soon they were in the Rue Saint-Honoré and presently in the Place du 
Palais-Cardinal. They found the nine comrades they had summoned to 
support them. These gentlemen had reported punctually to a man 
without knowing what was expected of them. 

Apprised of the situation, they were delighted to stand by, for 
D’Artagnan was popular among the Honorable Company of Royal 
Musketeers. Most of them, knowing he would one day take his place 
among them, already looked upon him as a comrade. Accordingly the 
nine supporters assumed their duties, the more cheerfully because they 


foresaw the probability of doing the Cardinal and his henchmen an ill 
turn. Expeditions of that sort were always highly welcome. 

Athos divided them into three groups, took command of one and 
assigned the other two respectively to Porthos and Aramis. Each group 
took its stand in the darkness close to one of the side entrances to the 
palace. D’Artagnan, for his part, boldly entered through the main gate. 

Though he felt himself ably supported, the young Gascon was not 
wholly at ease as he ascended the great staircase, step by step. His 
behavior toward Milady had been pretty close to treachery and he 
strongly suspected the political relations which existed between her and 
His Eminence. Worse still, de Vardes, whom he had treated so ill, was a 
henchman of the Cardinal’s, and D’Artagnan knew that Richelieu was as 
passionately attached to his friends as he was implacable toward his 
enemies. 

“If de Vardes has told the Cardinal about our differences, which seems 
certain, and if he recognized me, which is probable, then I must consider 
myself practically doomed,” D’Artagnan thought. He shook his head 
ruefully. “But why has he waited till now?” he wondered. Then: “It is all 
crystal clear, Milady must have complained about me with all the 
hypocritical grief that makes her so interesting, and this, my latest 
crime, has made the pot boil over!” 

Yet there was some consolation. “Luckily my loyal friends are down 
yonder,” he mused. “They would never allow me to be taken away 
without a battle royal!” But his confidence was short-lived as he 
reflected that Monsieur de Tréville’s musketeers could not wage a 
private war against the Cardinal who commanded the armed forces of all 
France, reduced the Queen to impotence, and crippled the King’s will. 

“D’Artagnan, my friend, you are brave and you have excellent 
qualities,” he soliloquized, “but women will ruin you in the end!” 

Having reached this melancholy conclusion, he entered the 
antechamber, presented his letter to the usher on duty, was shown into a 
vestibule and then passed into the interior of the palace. In the vestibule 
he saw five or six of the Cardinal’s guardsmen who recognized him as 
the man who had wounded Jussac. It seemed to D’Artagnan that they 
smiled significantly as he went by. 

This augured poorly, he thought. But he was not one to be easily 
intimidated. Or rather, with the colossal pride of a native Gascon, he 


refused to betray his thoughts when those thoughts were close akin to 
fear. Smiling, too, he stood smartly up to the Cardinal’s guardsmen, his 
hand on his hip, every inch a gentleman, a soldier and a man. 

Returning, the usher motioned to D’Artagnan to follow him. As 
D’Artagnan did so he thought he heard the Cardinal’s guardsmen 
whispering among themselves. The usher led him down a corridor, 
across a vast salon and into a library where he found a man seated at a 
desk, writing. He heard the usher announce him, then bow his way out 
silently. D’Artagnan stood on the threshold, waiting. 

At first he thought he was up against some magistrate who was 
looking over the record, prior to questioning him. On _ closer 
examination, he saw that the man seated at the desk was writing or 
rather correcting a text with lines of unequal length and counting 
syllables on his fingers. Here then was a poet! 

Suddenly the poet snapped his manuscript within a portfolio whose 
covers bore the legend: 


MIRAME 
A Tragedy in Five Acts 


It was the Cardinal. 


XL 
WHerEIN D’ArtTAGNAN Meets His EMINENCE AND Mitapy SprEeps Him Orr 
TO War 


The Cardinal’s elbow rested on his manuscript, his chin rested in the 
palm of his hand. He looked very intently at the young man. D’Artagnan, 
marveling at the intensity of this scrutiny, was hard put to it to hide his 
nervousness. His Eminence’s glance was piercing as a drill. 

But the Gascon kept a good countenance and stood, hat in hand, 
awaiting the Cardinal’s pleasure without too much assurance or too 
much humility. 

“You are a certain D’Artagnan from Béarn,” the Cardinal observed. 

“Ay, Monseigneur.” 

“There are several branches of that family at Tarbes and thereabouts. 
To which branch do you belong?” 

“Monseigneur, I am the son of the D’Artagnan who served in the Wars 
of Religion under our great King Henry IV of blessed memory.” 

“Good!” said the Cardinal. “Good!” 

There was a silence. Then Richelieu continued: 

“You set out from Gascony some seven or eight months ago to try your 
fortune in the capital?” 

“Ay, Monseigneur.” 

“You passed through Meung where something untoward occurred. I do 
not know what but there was some sort of trouble—” 

“Monseigneur, this is what happened. I—” 

“Never mind, young man.” The Cardinal smiled as though to show 
that he could tell the whole story quite as accurately as D’Artagnan if 
not more accurately. “You were recommended to Monsieur de Tréville, 
were you not?” 

“Yes, Monseigneur, but in the trouble at Meung—” 

“Yes, yes, I know, you lost your letter of recommendation. However 
Monsieur de Tréville being a skilled physiognomist judged you at a 


glance and arranged for you to join the Royal Guards—” 

“Ay, Monseigneur.” 

“—-your commanding officer being Monsieur des Essarts, brother-in- 
law of Monsieur de Tréville—” 

“Yes.” 

“And you were led to hope that some day or other you might join the 
Royal Musketeers.” 

“Monseigneur is perfectly informed,” said D’Artagnan, bowing. 

“Since then your life has, I believe, been eventful. One day you 
happened to stroll by the Convent of the Carmes-Deschaux when it 
would have been healthier for you to be elsewhere. Another day you and 
your friends journeyed to Forges, doubtless to take the waters; but they 
stopped en route, whereas you continued. It is all quite simple: you had 
business in England.” 

“Monseigneur, I was going—” 

“You were going hunting at Windsor, I dare say, or elsewhere. At all 
events, that is your own business. However, it is my business to know 
what is going on. I may add that on your return you were received by an 
august personage. I am happy to see that you wear the keepsake that 
lady gave you.” 

Too late D’Artagnan twirled his ring inward to conceal the jewel. 

“The following day,” His Eminence continued, “you received a visit 
from Monsieur de Cavois. He invited you to report here but you saw fit 
to ignore his request.” 

“Monseigneur—” 

“You were wrong; you should have obeyed his summons.” 

“T feared I had incurred Your Eminence’s displeasure.” 

“Pray why, Monsieur? Could you incur my displeasure for carrying out 
orders from your superiors with more courage and intelligence than 
most men would have done? I punish those who fail in obedience, not 
those who like yourself carry out their orders—all too well! For proof of 
it I ask you to recall the exact date on which I invited you to call on me. 
I also ask you to search your memory in order to recall what happened 
that very evening.” 

That was the very evening that Madame Bonacieux was abducted. 
D’Artagnan shuddered, remembering how just half an hour ago the poor 
woman had passed close to him, doubtless carried off by the same power 


that had caused her disappearance. 

“In fine,” the Cardinal continued, “having heard nothing of you for 
some time, I wished to know what you were doing. Besides you do owe 
me some thanks. You must yourself have noticed how considerately you 
were treated in all these circumstances.” 

D’Artagnan bowed respectfully. 

“This was done not only in a spirit of sheer equity, but also because of 
a place which I had in mind for you in the future.” 

D’Artagnan looked more and more astonished. “I wanted to disclose 
this plan to you the day you received my first invitation, but you did not 
come. Fortunately, nothing is lost through this delay and you shall hear 
my plan now. Sit down there in front of me, Monsieur d’Artagnan; you 
are too well-born to stand listening to me like a lackey.” 

The Cardinal pointed to a chair, but the young man was so amazed 
that he waited for a second sign from the Cardinal before obeying. 

“You are a brave man, Monsieur d’Artagnan, but you are also a 
cautious man, which is even better. I like men of heart—I mean courage, 
and men of head—I mean tact. But I must warn you that here, on the 
threshold of your career, you have powerful enemies. Be very careful, 
Monsieur, or they will destroy you!” 

“Alas, Monseigneur, they can readily do so, for they are strong and 
well supported, whilst I stand alone!” 

“True. But however lonely you may be, you have already 
accomplished a great deal and you will accomplish even more, I am 
sure. Still I feel you need guidance in the adventurous career you have 
undertaken, for if I am not mistaken you came to Paris with the lofty 
ambition of making your fortune?” 

“Tam young, Monseigneur, my age is that of extravagant optimism.” 

“Extravagant optimism is pabulum for fools, Monsieur, and you are a 
man of intelligence. Tell me, what would you say to a commission as 
ensign in my guards and to a lieutenancy after the campaign?” 

“Ah, Monseigneur—” 

“You accept, do you not?” 

D’Artagnan, deeply embarrassed, could but repeat: 

“Ah, Monseigneur!” 

“You refuse, then?” 

“T serve in His Majesty’s Guards, Monseigneur, and I have no reason to 


be dissatisfied.” 

“But it seems to me that my guards are also His Majesty’s Guards. Any 
one serving in a French corps serves the King.” 

“Your Eminence misunderstood me.” 

“You want an excuse to transfer, is that it? Well, here it is. I offer you 
promotion; the campaign is about to open; opportunity knocks at your 
door. So much for the outside world! For yourself personally, you are 
assured protection in high places.” The Cardinal cleared his throat. “You 
must realize, Monsieur d’Artagnan, that I have received serious 
complaints against you. It would seem that you do not devote your days 
and nights exclusively to His Majesty’s service.” 

D’Artagnan blushed. 

“Moreover—” the Cardinal placed his hand on a sheaf of papers, “I 
have here a complete file concerning you. But before reading it I wished 
to talk to you. I know you to be a man of character and determination. 
Under guidance your services might lead to the greatest advantages 
instead of precipitating your ruin. Think it over, young man, and make 
up your mind.” 

“Your kindness overwhelms me, Monseigneur; Your Eminence’s 
magnanimity makes me seem mean as an earthworm. But since you 
permit me to speak frankly—” 

D’Artagnan stopped short. 

“Certainly; speak out—” 

“Then I would presume to say that all my friends serve in either the 
Royal Musketeers or in the King’s Guards ... that all my enemies, by an 
inconceivable quirk of fortune, are in the service of Your Eminence.... So 
that if I accepted your flattering offer, I would be ill regarded among the 
King’s forces and ill received among Your Eminence’s.” 

The Cardinal smiled disdainfully. 

“Are you so conceited as to believe my offer does not match your 
merits?” he asked. 

“Monseigneur, you are a hundred times too kind to me. On the 
contrary, I do not think that I have so far done anything to be worthy of 
your favors. The siege of La Rochelle is about to open, Monseigneur. I 
shall be serving under the eyes of Your Eminence. If I am fortunate 
enough to perform some brilliant action there, I shall feel I have earned 
the protection with which Your Eminence honors me. All in its good 


time, Monseigneur. Hereafter perhaps I shall win the right of giving 
myself; today I would seem to be selling myself.” 

The Cardinal glanced shrewdly at D’Artagnan with an expression of 
annoyance, tempered by a certain reluctant esteem. 

“In other words you refuse to serve me, Monsieur.” 

“Monseigneur—” 

“Well, well, keep your freedom then, preserve your sympathies, 
cherish your hatreds—” 

“Monseigneur—” 

“IT wish you no ill, Monsieur. Remember, though, that we are 
sufficiently hard put to it to defend and reward our friends; we owe 
nothing to our enemies. Let me give you a final word of advice: watch 
your behavior, Monsieur d’Artagnan! The moment I withdraw my 
protecting hand, I would not give a straw for your life—” 

“T shall do my best,” the Gascon promised with noble assurance. 

Richelieu looked meaningfully at him and stressing his words: 

“In the future,” he said, “if some mischance should happen to befall 
you, remember that it was I who sought you out and that I did what I 
could to forestall a catastrophe.” 

“Whatever may happen,” D’Artagnan placed his hand to his heart and 
bowed, “I shall entertain an everlasting gratitude to Your Eminence for 
what you now do for me.” 

“Well, then, so be it, Monsieur; we shall meet again after the 
campaign. Anyhow, I shall keep an eye on you for I shall be at the siege 
—” he pointed to a magnificent suit of armor which he was to wear, 
“and on our return, well—we shall take stock of the situation.” 

“IT beg Your Eminence to spare me the burden of your disfavor,” 
D’Artagnan ventured. “Pray remain neutral, Monseigneur, if you find 
that I act as becomes a true and gallant gentleman.” 

“Young man, if I can some day repeat what I have said to you today, I 
promise you I shall do so.” 

These final words, conveying the grim doubt they did, dismayed 
D’Artagnan more than any threat could have done. They constituted a 
warning. The Cardinal was seeking to preserve him from some 
misfortune which menaced him. D’Artagnan opened his mouth to reply, 
but with a haughty gesture the Cardinal dismissed him. 

D’Artagnan took his leave. At the door his heart almost failed him and 


he was on the point of returning, but the grave, stern countenance of 
Athos rose before his eyes. If D’Artagnan made the pact which the 
Cardinal proposed, Athos would repudiate him, he could never again 
shake hands with him. The influence of a truly great character being 
powerful, it was the mere thought of Athos that kept D’Artagnan from 
retracing his steps. 

Taking the stairway by which he had come, D’Artagnan found Athos 
and his three supporters awaiting his return with considerable 
apprehension. D’Artagnan reassured them with a word and Planchet ran 
to inform the other sentinels that it was useless to stand by any longer 
because his master had emerged from the palace safe and sound. 

When the friends were assembled in the Rue Férou, Aramis and 
Porthos pressed D’Artagnan to explain this curious interview. He 
contented himself with telling them that Monsieur le Cardinal had sent 
for him to propose he enter the Cardinal’s Guards with the rank of 
ensign. He hastened to add that he had refused this honor. 

“You did well!” said Porthos. 

“Bravo!” Aramis commented. 

Athos, falling into a brown study, said nothing. But when he was alone 
with D’Artagnan: 

“You did what you should have done, D’Artagnan,” he declared. “But 
perhaps you were wrong, at that!” 

D’Artagnan sighed ruefully, for this reasoning corresponded to that of 
a secret voice within him which told him that great misfortunes lay in 
store for him. 

All next day was spent in preparations for departure. D’Artagnan paid 
Monsieur de Tréville a farewell call. At the time, the separation of the 
musketeers and the guards was supposed to be but a temporary measure, 
since the King was holding his Parliament that very day and proposing 
to leave on the morrow. Monsieur de Tréville therefore merely asked 
D’Artagnan whether he could be of any use to him, to which D’Artagnan 
replied proudly that he was supplied with all he needed. 

That night all the comrades of Monsieur des Essarts’ guards and of 
Monsieur de Tréville’s musketeers convened to affirm their longstanding 
friendship. They were parting to meet again if or when it pleased God. 
As may be imagined, the night proved a boisterous and riotous one. At 
such times, extreme preoccupation yields to a gay insouciance. 


At the first peals of reveille, the friends parted company, the 
musketeers hastening to the Hotel de Tréville, the guards to the Hdtel 
des Essarts. Each Captain then led his company to the Louvre where the 
King was to hold his review. 

His Majesty looked out of sorts and ill, which detracted considerably 
from his usual proud bearing. Indeed, the day before a fever seized him 
in the midst of the parliamentary session; but he determined 
nevertheless to leave that very evening. Despite all remonstrances 
offered, he also insisted on reviewing his troops; by vigorously defying 
it, he hoped to master his illness. 

The review over, the guards set forward alone, the musketeers 
standing by to escort the King. This enabled Porthos to pass down the 
Rue aux Ours in his magnificent equipment. 

Madame Attorney, who saw him go by in his new uniform and on his 
fine steed, loved him far too dearly to allow him to part thus. She 
motioned him to dismount and to come to her. Porthos was magnificent: 
his spurs jangled, his breastplate gleamed, his sword clanked proudly 
against his massive leg. This time the law clerks felt no temptation to 
laugh: Porthos looked too much like an authentic clipper of ears and 
ripper of gullets. 

The musketeer was ushered into Monsieur Coquenard’s presence; the 
attorney’s little gray eyes sparkled with anger as he saw his cousin so 
handsomely turned out. But there was one consolation: rumor had it that 
the campaign would be a hard one. He therefore breathed a silent prayer 
that Porthos might be killed on the field of honor. 

Porthos paid his compliments to the attorney and bade him farewell; 
the attorney, in return, wished the musketeer all manner of good 
fortune. As for Madame Coquenard, she could not check her tears. But 
no one placed a dubious construction on her sorrow; she was known to 
be much attached to her relatives and she had always quarreled bitterly 
with her husband on their behalf. The real farewells, however, took 
place in Madame Coquenard’s room and they were heartrending. 

As long as Madame Attorney could follow her lover down the street 
with her eyes, she stood at the window, leaning out so far that she 
looked for all the world as if she intended to leap out of it. Porthos 
received all these attentions like a man accustomed to such 
demonstrations; but on rounding the corner he lifted his hat jauntily and 


waved it to her in a gesture of farewell. 

For his part, Aramis spent his last moments in Paris writing a long 
letter. To whom? Nobody knew. Kitty, who was to leave next day for 
Tours, was waiting in the next room. 

As for Athos, he found time to sip his last bottle of Spanish wine to the 
lees. 

Meanwhile D’Artagnan was marching off to the front with his 
company. At the Faubourg Saint-Antoine he turned round to gaze at the 
Bastille, half in relief, half in amusement. So absorbed was he in 
surveying it that he failed to notice a blonde blue-eyed lady mounted on 
a light chestnut horse. At her side stood two evil-looking men. As she 
pointed to D’Artagnan, they drew up close to the ranks in order to get a 
good view of him. They stared up at her questioningly; she nodded 
affirmatively. Then, certain that there could be no misunderstanding 
about the execution of her orders, Milady set spurs to her horse and 
disappeared amid the crowd. 

The two men then followed Monsieur des Essart’s company and, as it 
debouched from the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, they mounted two horses, 
fully equipped, which a lackey out of livery held in readiness. 


XLI 
Tue SrecE oF LA ROCHELLE 


The siege of La Rochelle proved to be one of the great political events of 
the reign of Louis XIII and one of the Cardinal’s great military 
enterprises. It therefore warrants some comment, both for its own sake 
and because its vicissitudes were intimately connected with the history 
we have undertaken to relate. 

The general political views of the Cardinal when he undertook this 
siege were far-reaching. There were also specific private views which 
were probably quite as important to him. 

Of the large cities given up by Henry IV to the Huguenots as places of 
safety there remained only La Rochelle. It became necessary therefore to 
reduce this last bulwark of Calvinism, a dangerous leaven constantly 
impregnated by ferments of civil revolt or foreign war. Spaniards, 
Englishmen, Italians, malcontents and adventurers from every nation, 
and soldiers of fortune of every sect, flocked under the standard of the 
Protestants at the first call and were organized in a vast association 
whose branches spread at will over Europe. 

La Rochelle, having gained new importance as a result of the ruin of 
the other Calvinist cities, was now the focus of dissensions and 
ambitions of every sort. More, its port was the last port in the kingdom 
of France still open to the English; by closing it against England, our 
hereditary enemy, the Cardinal was completing the work of Joan of Arc 
and of the Duc de Guise. 

So intricate and involved were the issues that Francois de 
Bassompierre, a Protestant by conviction, a Catholic as Commander of 
the Order of the Holy Ghost, a German by birth and a Frenchman at 
heart, a virtually autonomous commander at the siege of La Rochelle, 
could observe to several noblemen, Protestants like himself, as they 
charged the Huguenot lines: 

“Mark my words, gentlemen, we shall be fools enough to capture La 
Rochelle.” 


Bassompierre was right. The bombardment of the Ile de Ré foretold 
the dragonnades that were to crush the Protestants in the Cévennes 
during the next reign and the capture of La Rochelle prefaced the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

But against these simplifying and leveling views of a Minister which 
belong to history, the honest chronicler is in duty bound to recognize the 
petty aims of an unrequited lover and jealous rival. Richelieu, as 
everyone knows, had been in love with the Queen. Was his love a mere 
political expedient? Or was it the natural consequence of some deep 
passion such as Anne of Austria inspired in many persons with whom 
she came into contact? The evidence points either way. At all events, the 
present chronicle has already recorded how Buckingham triumphed over 
Richelieu and how he did so on two or three occasions—particularly in 
the affair of the diamond studs—thanks to the devotion of three 
musketeers and the valor of a Royal Guardsman named D’Artagnan. Ay, 
Buckingham had fooled the Cardinal cruelly. 

Accordingly, Richelieu meant not only to rid France of a public enemy 
but to avenge himself upon a private rival. This vengeance, moreover, 
was to be a signal and striking one, worthy in all ways of a man who 
wields the forces of an entire kingdom much as an expert duelist wields 
his sword. 

Richelieu knew that in fighting England he was fighting 
Buckingham ... in triumphing over England he was triumphing over 
Buckingham ... and finally in humiliating England in the eyes of Europe 
he was humiliating Buckingham in the eyes of the Queen.... 

For his part Buckingham, pretending to maintain the honor of 
England, was prompted by interest as personal as the Cardinal’s but 
diametrically opposed. Buckingham, too, pursued a private vengeance; 
unable to return to France as ambassador under any pretext whatever, 
he determined to return as conqueror. In a word, then, the true stake of 
this game, which two of the most powerful kingdoms played for the 
good pleasure of two hapless lovers, was merely a friendly glance from 
Anne of Austria. 

The Duke of Buckingham won the first advantage. Arriving 
unexpectedly off the Ile de Ré with ninety vessels and some twenty 
thousand men, he surprised the Comte de Toirac, Royal Governor of the 
island and, after a bloody struggle, effected a landing. (Incidentally, in 


the course of this engagement, a certain Baron de Chantal fell on the 
field of honor, leaving a daughter eighteen months old who was destined 
to achieve immortality as Madame de Sévigné, the greatest letter-writer 
of all ages!) The Comte de Toirac withdrew to the citadel of Saint Martin 
with his garrison and threw a hundred men into a tiny stronghold called 
the Fort de la Prée. 

This event hastened the Cardinal’s resolve. It was determined that the 
King and the Cardinal were to assume personal command. But until this 
could be done, the Duc d’Orléans, the King’s brother, was dispatched to 
direct preliminary operations and to organize all available troops at the 
theatre of war. D’Artagnan figured among the earliest units to proceed to 
the front. 

His Majesty was to follow so soon as the parliamentary session was 
over. On June 23, despite his high fever, the King insisted upon setting 
forth but his condition grew worse and he was forced to halt at Villeroi. 

Wherever the King halted, so did the musketeers. Thus D’Artagnan, a 
mere guardsman, was separated from his friends; it occasioned him a 
certain annoyance which would have been an extreme anxiety had he 
suspected what unknown dangers surrounded him. Nevertheless he 
reached the camp before La Rochelle on September 10, 1627, to find 
things at a stalemate. The Duke of Buckingham and his Englishmen were 
still masters of the Ile de Ré; they were vainly pursuing the siege of the 
citadel of Saint Martin and of the Fort de la Prée. Hostilities with La 
Rochelle had started two or three days before, over a fortress newly set 
up close to the city walls by the Duc d’Angouléme. His Majesty’s Guards, 
under the command of Monsieur des Essarts, took up quarters at the 
Convent of the Minim Friars. D’Artagnan, intent on transferring to the 
musketeers, formed few friendships with his own comrades; he was 
lonely, a prey to his own thoughts. 

These thoughts were far from pleasurable. Since his descent upon 
Paris—now long ago or was it yesterday?—he had been embroiled in 
public affairs. But his private affairs showed scant progress, whether in 
his amours or in making of his fortune. As to love, the only woman he 
craved was Madame Bonacieux and Madame Bonacieux had vanished 
into thin air. 

As for making his fortune, humble though he was, he had made a 
sworn enemy of the Cardinal before whom even the King trembled. The 


Cardinal could so easily crush him; and the marvel was that he had not 
yet done so. In the forbearance of the prelate, D’Artagnan saw a ray of 
light beckoning toward a more promising future. 

There was another enemy, too, less to be feared, perhaps, but not to 
be dismissed blithely: Milady. 

Against this, D’Artagnan had acquired the protection and the 
friendship of the Queen. But Her Majesty’s protection was one more 
cause for immediate persecution. Of what avail had the Queen’s 
benevolence been for Monsieur de Chalais and, more recently, for 
Madame Bonacieux? 

His clearest gain in all this was the diamond, worth five or six 
thousand livres, which he sported on his finger. Yet of what use was it at 
the moment? Suppose he kept it and, in better days, presented it to the 
Queen as a reminder of the circumstances in which she had given it? 
Today it was worth no more than the stones he trod underfoot. 

The stones he trod underfoot? Ay, for as he meditated D’Artagnan was 
walking alone down an attractive lane which led from the camp to the 
village of Angoutin. His musings took him farther afield than he realized; 
the last feeble rays of the setting sun showed him that he was far beyond 
the camp limits. Suddenly he started in surprise as he detected what 
looked like the glitter of a musket barrel behind a hedge to his right. 
Quick of eye and ready of understanding, he realized that this musket 
was not planted there of its own volition and that whoever shouldered it 
was no friend. He therefore decided to take to the open when on his left, 
behind a rock, he glimpsed the muzzle of another musket. 

“IT am between the devil and the deep blue sea!” he mused. “An 
ambush, God help me!” 

Looking swiftly at the first musket, he noticed somewhat anxiously 
that it was being slowly leveled in his direction; then, the moment he 
saw the muzzle come to a standstill, he threw himself flat on the ground. 
A shot whizzed by just over his head. 

Aware he had no time to lose, D’Artagnan sprang up just in time to 
miss a bullet from the left, which scattered the gravel on which he had 
lain a moment before. 

Now D’Artagnan was no foolhardy hero who seeks a ridiculous death 
in order to be acclaimed for refusing to withdraw an inch. Besides, sheer 
courage was out of the question here; he was trapped and had no means 


of facing his enemies. 

“A third shot and I am done for!” he thought as he took to his heels, 
darting back to camp at the double, with all the celerity of a Gascon— 
and Gascons are noted for their nimbleness and wind. Fast though our 
Gascon sped, the first bandit had reloaded his musket and fired again, 
this time so accurately that the bullet pierced D’Artagnan’s hat and sent 
it flying ten feet before him. Since D’Artagnan possessed no other 
headgear, he picked it up on the run, and reached his quarters very pale, 
out of breath and unnerved. Exhausted, he sat down and began to 
reflect. 

What was this all about, he wondered. 

The first and most natural explanation was that the men of La 
Rochelle had laid an ambush for him. They would not be displeased to 
kill one of His Majesty’s Guards because this would make one enemy the 
less and because the victim might have a well-lined purse in pocket. (He 
picked up his hat, examined the bullet hole and shook his head. The 
bullet came from no musket but from an harquebus. The accuracy of 
marksmanship proved that the weapon used was no campaign firearm 
but a special and costly precision weapon. Here was no military ambush, 
the more so since the bullet was not of regular military caliber.) 

A second explanation occurred: perhaps the Cardinal had taken this 
occasion to remind D’Artagnan of his lively concern for him. D’Artagnan 
recalled that just as he had sighted the first barrel in the dying rays of 
the sun, he had been meditating upon the Cardinal’s forbearance. (But 
no, this was no work of the Cardinal’s. Why should His Eminence resort 
to such elaborate means when he had merely to stretch out his hand in 
order to destroy D’Artagnan?) 

There was a third possibility and the likeliest: Milady! (But D’Artagnan 
sought vainly to recall the features or dress of the murderers; he had 
escaped so rapidly that he had seen only the two gleaming barrels.) 

“Athos, Porthos, Aramis, where are you now, my dear friends?” he 
murmured. “How sorely I miss you!” 

He spent a very bad night, awaking with a start several times; 
nightmares possessed him and twice at least he imagined he saw a man 
approaching his bed, dagger in hand. At long last day brought him the 
comfort of light, but he felt certain that his troubles had been merely 
postponed. So he spent the whole day in his quarters, persuading himself 


that he did so only because of the wretched weather. 

Two days later at nine o’clock, the drums beat to arms; the Duc 
d’Orléans was making a surprise inspection. He passed along the front of 
the line; one by one, the commanding officers approached him to pay 
their compliments, Monsieur des Essarts among them. Presently 
D’Artagnan fancied that Monsieur des Essarts was motioning him to step 
forward, but diffidently he awaited a fresh sign from his superior. As the 
Captain motioned again, D’Artagnan stepped out of rank and advanced 
to receive orders. 

“The Duc d’Orléans, our Commander-in-Chief, is about to call on 
volunteers for a special mission,” Monsieur des Essarts explained. “It is a 
dangerous mission but it will bring honor to those who undertake it. I 
thought you might be interested, Monsieur.” 

“My deepest thanks, mon capitaine!” D’Artagnan bowed. What a stroke 
of luck! Here was a possibility of distinguishing himself under the eye of 
the Lieutenant-General. 

The Duc d’Orléans explained that the men of La Rochelle had sallied 
during the night and recaptured a bastion which the Royal Army had 
taken two days earlier. The point was to ascertain by a desperate 
reconnaissance how heavily this bastion was manned. Raising his voice, 
he said: 

“T shall need four or five volunteers, Captain, and a dependable man in 
charge.” 

“This is the man we need,” Monsieur des Essarts answered, pointing to 
D’Artagnan. “As for the volunteers, Monsieur d’Artagnan has but to 
make his wishes known and the men will not be wanting.” 

D’Artagnan turned about face, saluted the ranks, and cried: 

“Four men wanted, front and center, to risk being killed with me!” 

Two fellow guardsmen sprang forward; two common soldiers joined 
them, and D’Artagnan accepted the four as escort. 

“First come, first served,” he told the others who had offered their 
services. 

Whether the sallying forces from La Rochelle, having seized the 
bastion, evacuated or manned it was not known. D’Artagnan’s mission 
was to draw close enough to the place to report on this score. He set out 
along the trench with his four companions, the two guards abreast of 
him, the privates at their heels. Screened by the parapet, they were 


within sixty yards of the bastion when D’Artagnan, turning around 
suddenly, noticed that the privates had disappeared. 

“We are minus two,” he told his fellow-guardsmen. “I suppose they 
funked it. No matter, gentlemen, let us proceed!” 

As they rounded the counterscarp, they were within twenty yards of 
the bastion. There was no one in sight; the bastion appeared to be 
deserted. 

“A sleeveless errand!” said Guardsman Number One. 

“A forlorn hope!” said Guardsman Number Two. 

Then, as they were deliberating whether to advance or retreat, 
suddenly a circle of smoke emerged from the bastion and a dozen bullets 
whizzed past D’Artagnan and his two comrades. 

“We know what’s what, eh?” D’Artagnan commented. “That bastion is 
substantially garrisoned. To stay here any longer is useless. Let us go 
back!” 

And they beat a hasty retreat that might well be termed a flight. 

As they reached the corner of the trench which was to serve them as a 
rampart, one of the guardsmen fell, shot through the chest. The other, 
unhurt, scampered back to camp. D’Artagnan, unwilling to abandon his 
wounded comrade, bent over him and sought to raise him to his feet. As 
he did so, two shots whistled past him, one shattering the head of the 
wounded guardsman, the other flattening itself against the rock within 
two inches of D’Artagnan. 

The Gascon whirled round. Those shots, he knew, could not have 
come from the bastion, for the parapet protected him on that side. Was it 
the two soldiers who had abandoned him? Two soldiers—and two 
assassins with barrels gleaming through the hedge, right and left, in the 
last rays of the sun, two days ago? This time D’Artagnan resolved to face 
the issue and discover whom he was dealing with. He fell over his 
comrade’s corpse as though he too had been shot. Presently he saw two 
heads rise above an abandoned earthwork some thirty feet away. 
Obviously they belonged to the two privates who had hung back, then 
followed him only to try to kill him, trusting that his death might be 
ascribed to an enemy bullet. 

For their part, thinking D’Artagnan might have been only wounded 
and could therefore return to camp and denounce them, they advanced 
to make sure and, if necessary, to dispatch him. Fortunately for 


D’Artagnan, when they saw him topple over, they neglected to reload 
their guns. When they were within ten paces, he sprang forward, sword 
in hand. The ruffians understood that they must either dispatch their 
man and return to camp or go over to the enemy. One of them seized his 
gun by the barrel and, wielding it as a club, aimed a smart blow at 
D’Artagnan. D’Artagnan dodged it by leaping aside, but in doing so, left 
the way clear for the other bandit to make for the bastion. The men of 
La Rochelle, knowing nothing of the rascal’s intentions, opened fire upon 
him and he fell, his shoulder broken. 

Meanwhile D’Artagnan, sword in hand, soon mastered the second 
soldier, who had only his unloaded harquebus for weapon. D’Artagnan’s 
blade grazed the barrel of the useless firearm and pierced the ruffian’s 
thigh; D’Artagnan then pressed the point of his sword against his throat. 

“Spare me, spare me, I beg you!” the ruffian cried. “I promise to tell 
you all.” 

“Is your secret worth your life?” 

“Ay, Monsieur, if life means anything to as pretty a gentleman as 
yourself at twenty years of age and handsome and brave into the 
bargain.” 

“Speak quickly, swine! Who employed you to murder me?” 

“A woman, Monsieur ... I don’t know who ... they call her Milady....” 

“Tf you don’t know her, how do you know her name?” 

“My comrade knew her ... he called her Milady ... she made the 
bargain with him not with me ... he even has a letter from her in his 
pocket ... a letter you would give your eye-teeth to read, so he says....” 

“How did you let yourself in for this dirty job?” 

“My friend made me an offer and I accepted.” 

“On what terms?” 

“A hundred louis, Monsieur.” 

D’Artagnan laughed. 

“A hundred louis, eh? I see Milady considers me valuable property. A 
hundred louis! I can see how that sum would tempt a pair of rascals like 
you.” D’Artagnan paused significantly. “Well, I understand how you 
came to accept such a dirty job and I shall spare your life—but on one 
condition.” 

“What, Monsieur?” the man asked anxiously. D’Artagnan’s swordpoint, 
tickling his Adam’s apple, convinced him that all was not over. 


“You must go fetch me the letter your comrade has in his pocket.” 

“But that means certain death, Monsieur, death as certain as your 
sword at my throat! How can I go fetch that letter under fire from the 
bastion?” 

“Take your choice, man. Either you fetch it or you die by my hands.” 

“Ah, Monsieur, be generous, be merciful. In the name of that young 
lady you love ... in the name of the lady you may believe to be dead but 
who is alive—” He edged away from D’Artagnan’s blade, propped 
himself on one knee in a gesture of supplication, leaning forward, head 
bowed, weak for loss of blood. 

“How do you know there is a young woman I love? How do you know 
I believed her dead?” 

“The letter, Monsieur! The letter my pal has in his pocket.” 

“T must have that letter!” D’Artagnan insisted. “Come now, no more 
nonsense. However reluctant I am to soil my sword in the blood of a 
swine like yourself, I swear by my word as a gentleman—” 

With which D’Artagnan made so fierce a gesture that the wounded 
man arose. 

“Mercy, Monsieur, stop, stop!” Terror revived his courage. “I will go, I 
swear I will, so but you spare me!” 

D’Artagnan took the man’s harquebus from him and drove him 
forward, prodding his back with the point of his sword. Slowly the 
fellow crept on, step by step, leaving a trail of blood behind him, inching 
his way toward his accomplice at a crawl, lest he be observed from the 
bastion. D’Artagnan, taking pity on him, said contemptuously: 

“By God, man, I will show you the difference between a man of 
courage and a coward like yourself. Stay where you are; I shall fetch that 
letter.” 

And with nimble step, his eye alert for every movement of the enemy, 
his progress using every accident of the terrain to advantage, the Gascon 
eventually reached his objective. Here he was faced with two ways of 
attaining his end. He could either search the corpse on the spot or carry 
it back, using it as a shield to protect himself and search it in the trench. 
Deciding in favor of the latter course, he had barely lifted the corpse to 
his shoulders when the enemy opened fire. A slight shock, the dull thud 
of three bullets penetrating into human flesh, a final gasp and a shudder 
of agony proved to D’Artagnan that his would-be assassin had just saved 
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his life. D’Artagnan reached the trench safely and laid the corpse beside 
the wounded man. Then he went through his pockets. A leather wallet, a 
purse in which there was evidently a part of the sum he had received, a 
dice box and a pair of dice—such were the bandit’s heirlooms. 
D’Artagnan left box and dice where they had fallen, tossed the purse to 
the bandit’s confederate and wrenched open the wallet. Among various 
papers of no importance he came upon the following: 


I regret to hear that you have lost all trace of the woman. She is now safe in a convent 


which you should never have allowed her to reach. 
Try at least to get the man. 


If you fail, remember that my hand stretches very far and that you shall pay dearly for 


the hundred louis I advanced. 


There was no signature but the letter was obviously from Milady. 
Retaining it as evidence and sheltered in his trench, D’Artagnan 
questioned the wounded man. 

“My friend and I, Monsieur,” the ruffian admitted, “we undertook a 
job to carry off a young woman who was meant to leave Paris by the 
Porte de La Vilette. But we stopped off to drink at a tavern so we missed 
the carriage by ten minutes and two drinks—” 

“What were you told to do with this woman?” D’Artagnan asked, 
trembling with anguish. 

“We were to take her to a mansion in the Place Royale, Monsieur—” 

“Yes, yes, to Milady’s!” D’Artagnan murmured as the whole pattern 
became clear to him. 

First there was Milady with a lust for vengeance that impelled her to 
destroy not only him, but all those who loved him. How well informed 
she was about matters at Court! How easily she had discovered 
everything! But how could she have done so except through the 
Cardinal? 

But there was also cause for joy. The Queen, having finally discovered 
the prison in which poor Madame Bonacieux was expiating her loyalty, 
had set her free from that prison. The mysteries of Madame Bonacieux’s 
letter to D’Artagnan and of her passage along the Chaillot road—a 
passage more like an apparition—were now crystal clear. As Athos had 
predicted, there was hope of finding Madame Bonacieux. No convent 


was impregnable; he had but to discover to what convent the Queen had 
committed her. 

Immensely cheered, D’Artagnan turned to the wounded man who was 
observing him anxiously. Holding out his arm: 

“Come, lad,” D’Artagnan urged, “Ill not leave you like this. Take my 
arm or lean on my shoulder. I’ll trundle you back to camp.” 

“Ay, Monsieur, thank you kindly.” The ruffian found it difficult to 
credit such magnanimity. “Back to camp to have me hanged, eh?” 

“No, I give you my word. For the second time, I prefer to save your 
life.” 

The other fell to his knees, seeking to kiss the feet of his savior, but 
D’Artagnan cut short these tokens of gratitude. There was no point in 
remaining so close to the enemy bastion even in a trench surmounted by 
a healthy parapet. 

As D’Artagnan and the ruffian hobbled into camp they were received 
with surprise and delight, for the guardsman who had returned safely 
reported his four comrades as dead. 

D’Artagnan explained the ruffian’s swordthrust by a sortie, the details 
of which he improvised with gusto; the other soldier’s death he 
explained quite as glibly. His recital occasioned a veritable triumph for 
him. For a day the whole army spoke of nothing else and the Duc 
d’Orléans sent D’Artagnan his personal congratulations. 

Any brave exploit bears its own private reward. D’Artagnan’s restored 
to him the peace of mind he had lost. Of the two ruffians sent to murder 
him, one was dead and the other was now devoted to his interests. 
D’Artagnan had ample cause to congratulate himself upon his 
tranquillity—a tranquillity which proved one thing, namely, that he did 
not yet know Milady. 


XLII 
Or Ansou Wine anp Its SALUBRIOUS VIRTUES 


After the most disheartening news of the King’s health, reports of his 
convalescence reached the camp. As His Majesty was very eager to 
participate personally in the siege it was announced that he would set 
forth as soon as he could mount a horse. Meanwhile the Duc d’Orléans 
did very little. He knew he might be removed from his command any 
day and replaced by either the Duc d’Angouléme or by Bassompierre or 
Schomberg, rivals for his post. So he wasted day after day wavering and 
attempting to feel out the enemy. He dared attempt no large scale 
enterprise to drive the English from the Ile de Ré where they were still 
laying siege to the citadel of Saint Martin and to the Fort de La Prée just 
as the French were besieging La Rochelle. 

(Speculation ran rife as to the three candidates for the supreme 
command. There was Charles de Valois, Duc d’Angouléme, the bastard 
son of King Charles IX of France and Marie Touchet, whom that monarch 
celebrated in verse. The Duc d’Angouléme was now fifty-two years old. 
At sixteen he had been named Grand Prior of France; shortly after he 
had inherited large estates left by Catherine de’ Medici and at the age of 
eighteen he was dispensed from his vows of the order of Malta and was 
allowed to marry. A Colonel of Horse under Henry IV, he had plotted 
against the King to force him to abjure the Queen and marry his 
mistress, the Marquise de Verneuil. Thirty years ago, he had plotted with 
Spain, been condemned to death, then to perpetual imprisonment in the 
Bastille where he had spent eleven years. Released in 1616, he had 
served the crown in various military and diplomatic capacities. Ten 
years later he was to serve as General of the French Army in Lorraine 
during the Thirty Years’ War. 

There was Bassompierre, who was now forty-eight. Twenty years 
before he had shared in the dissipations of court life under Henry IV; he 
had also fought in the Savoy campaign and in 1603 in Hungary against 
the Turks. Six years ago he had supported Louis XIII against the rebel 


Huguenots on this same field of La Rochelle. In 1630 he was to be a 
plotter against Richelieu in the famous conspiracy of the Day of Dupes 
and, like d’Angouléme, he was to spend twelve long years in the Bastille. 
He was to die at the age of eighty-seven. 

The third candidate for the supreme command was Henri de 
Schomberg, Marshal of France and son of a Marshal of France. He was 
connected with a German family, several of whose members had fought 
in the French cause. One indeed had been killed in the service of Henry 
IV at Ivry.) D’Artagnan meanwhile had become somewhat more easy, as 
always happens after a danger has passed and seems to have completely 
vanished. His only anxiety was at hearing no tidings from his friends. 
But one morning early in November everything was explained by the 
following letter, dated from Villeroi: 

Monsieur d’Artagnan: 

Messieurs Athos, Porthos and Aramis, having dined well at my establishment and being in 

very high spirits, created such a disturbance that the provost of the chateau, a very strict 

man, ordered them confined to quarters for several days. But, carrying out their orders, I 

am sending you a dozen bottles of my Anjou wine, of which they thought most highly. 


They hope you will drink to their healths in their favorite wine. 


In obeying them, Monsieur, I commend myself to you most respectfully, Your most 
humble and obedient servant. 
Godeau 


Purveyor and Steward to the Musketeers. 


“Bravo!” D’Artagnan cried. “They remember me in their pleasures as I 
remember them in my troubles. I shall most assuredly drink to their 
healths with all my heart. But I will not drink alone.” 

And he hastened off to invite two guardsmen, to whom he was closer 
than the others, to share the light toothsome Anjou wine he had just 
received. As one of his comrades was engaged that evening and the 
other one the next day, the meeting was fixed for two days later. 

D’Artagnan therefore sent the twelve bottles to the guard’s canteen 
with orders that they be carefully stored. Then on the festive day, as the 
dinner was to take place at noon, he dispatched Planchet to the canteen 
at nine o’clock to prepare everything for the entertainment. 

Planchet, very proud at being promoted to the dignity of maitre 
(hotel, determined to make all necessary arrangements in the most 


intelligent manner. With this purpose he enlisted the services of the 
lackey of one of the guests, a lad named Fourreau, and of the cowardly 
soldier who had attempted to kill D’Artagnan. The convalescent, whose 
name was Brisemont, belonged to no troop; he therefore entered the 
service of D’Artagnan or rather of Planchet, serving in fact as a servant’s 
servant. 

The hour of the feast arrived. The two guests took their places; the 
viands were laid out upon the table. Planchet, a napkin folded over his 
arm, was to serve the guests. Fourreau was uncorking the bottles and 
Brisemont was decanting the wine which seemed to have acquired a 
good deal of sediment as a result of the shaking of the journey. The first 
bottle looked somewhat cloudy at the bottom; Brisemont poured the 
dregs into a glass which D’Artagnan permitted him to drink, for the poor 
devil was still very shaky because of his wound. 

The guests, having partaken of soup, were about to lift the first glass 
to their lips when suddenly the cannon of Fort Louis and Fort Neuf fired 
full blast. The guardsmen, thinking it meant a surprise attack either from 
the English or from the Huguenots, sprang to their swords. Host and 
guests sped to their posts. They had barely left the canteen when they 
discovered the cause of the firing. Cries of “Long live the King!” and 
“Long live the Cardinal!” rang out from all sides and the drums 
throughout the camp beat out a salute. The King in his impatience to 
reach La Rochelle had proceeded by forced marches, arriving at that 
very moment with his entire household and a reinforcement of ten 
thousand men, his musketeers preceding and following him. D’Artagnan, 
lining the route with his company, greeted his friends with a gesture; 
their eyes soon met his, especially since it was Monsieur de Tréville who 
first picked him out of the crowd. Then, the parade over, the four friends 
were reunited. 

“God bless us,” cried D’Artagnan, “you fellows could not have arrived 
more opportunely. The food on the table must still be piping hot—” he 
turned to appeal to the guardsmen, “don’t you think so, gentlemen?” 
Then he presented them to his friends. 

“So we are banqueting, eh?” Porthos asked. 

“T hope there are no women at your dinner,” Aramis observed. 

“Ts there any drinkable wine in your shanty?” Athos inquired. 

“Of course, my dear friends, there is your wine.” 


“Our wine?” Athos asked in astonishment. 

“Yes, the wine you sent me.” 

“We sent you wine?” 

“Yes ... you know ... that little wine from the slopes of Anjou....” 

“I know the wine you mean,” Athos conceded. “It is the wine you 
prefer,” D’Artagnan insisted. “Ay, if there is no Champagne or no 
Chambertin.” 

“Well, for want of Champagne or Chambertin you will have to put up 
with it.” 

“So you sent for Anjou wine!” Porthos approved. “Hats off to the 
connoisseur!” 

“No, this is the wine you sent me.” 

“What!” exclaimed Athos. “I sent you no wine. Did you, Aramis—” 

“No, Athos!” 

“Or you, Porthos?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, anyhow, gentlemen, your steward sent me some wine.” 

“Our steward?” 

“Yes, your steward, Godeau, purveyor to the musketeers.” 

“Never mind where it comes from,” Porthos urged. “Let us taste it; if it 
is any good, let us drink it.” 

“No,” Athos warned. “Let us drink no wine that comes to us from an 
unknown source.” 

“Right, Athos!” D’Artagnan agreed. “But did none of you instruct 
Godeau to send me wine?” 

“Certainly not. Yet you say he sent you some as a present from us?” 

“Here is the letter,” said D’Artagnan. 

“That’s not Godeau’s handwriting!” Athos declared. “I know his 
writing because I settled regimental mess accounts before we left.” 

“An obvious forgery!” Porthos scoffed. “We were never confined to 
quarters.” 

Aramis eyed D’Artagnan reproachfully. 

“How could you think we created a disturbance?” 

D’Artagnan grew pale and shivered. 

“Tu meffrayes,” said Athos, using the familiar tu of which he was ever 
sparing. “You frighten me! What on earth is all this about?” 

A horrible suspicion crossed D’Artagnan’s mind. 


“Come, friends,” he begged. “Let us go back to the canteen at once and 
find out whether this is another vengeance on the part of that woman?” 

It was now Athos who turned pale as the six comrades made for the 
canteen. There, the first thing D’Artagnan sighted was Brisemont 
stretched out on the floor, writhing in horrible convulsions. Planchet and 
Fourreau, completely at a loss, were ministering to him. But it was quite 
plain that Brisemont was beyond mortal aid. His features contorted in 
agony: “Ha!” he cried, “shame upon you! You pretend to pardon me and 
now you poison me!” 

“What? What’s that, you wretch? I poison you?” 

“You gave me the wine ... you told me to drink it ... you are revenged 
upon me and I say it is a dastardly act....” 

“No, no, Brisemont, do not believe it! I vow, I swear ...” 

“God is above, Monsieur, and He will punish you! May God make you 
suffer some day just what I am now suffering.” 

“T swear by the Bible that I had nothing to do with this!” D’Artagnan 
kneeled over the dying man. “I never suspected the wine was poisoned; I 
was about to drink it myself, just as you did.” 

“T don’t believe you,” the soldier gasped as he expired, writhing. 

Athos shook his head ruefully. Porthos busied himself breaking the 
bottles and spilling the wine, while Aramis gave somewhat belated 
orders to fetch a confessor. 

“Once again you have saved my life, friends—not only my life but the 
lives of these two gentlemen!” D’Artagnan motioned toward the 
guardsmen. “Gentlemen,” he said, “may I ask you to maintain the 
deepest silence regarding this whole affair? It may well be that lofty 
personages have had a hand in the distressing scene you have just 
witnessed. Were it to be made public, we might all get into considerable 
trouble.” 

“Monsieur!” Planchet breathed, more dead than alive, “Monsieur, 
what a narrow escape I had!” 

“What, you rascal! You were going to drink my wine?” 

“To the King’s health, Monsieur. I was just about to take a token drink 
when Fourreau told me somebody was calling for me.” 

“Alas!” Fourreau confessed, his teeth chattering, “I wanted him out of 
the way so I could drink by myself.” 

“Gentlemen,” D’Artagnan told his fellow guardsmen, “you may readily 


understand that we cannot continue this banquet. Pray accept my 
excuses; we will put it off for another day.” 

The guardsmen bowed and, realizing that the four friends wished to 
be left alone, withdrew. The door closed upon their guests. Our friends 
looked at one another gravely, the full impact of the situation suddenly 
striking them. 

“First let us leave this room,” Athos suggested. “The dead are not 
pleasant company particularly when they have died a violent death.” 

“Planchet,” D’Artagnan ordered, “I commit the corpse of this poor 
wretch to your care. Let him be buried in holy ground. He was a 
criminal, to be sure, but he repented.” 

With which the four comrades went out, leaving to Planchet and 
Fourreau the duty of rendering mortuary honors to Brisemont. 

The steward gave them another room, where he served them some 
boiled eggs; they drank water which Athos in person drew from the well. 
In a few words, Porthos and Aramis were supplied with full information 
about what had led up to the present situation. 

D’Artagnan turned to Athos. 

“As you see, my dear friend, this is war to the death.” Athos nodded. 

“T see that quite plainly,” Athos agreed. “But do you think it is—er—it 
is that woman!” 

“T am certain of it.” 

“T still have my doubts.” 

“But that fleur-de-lis on her shoulder?” 

“She could easily be an Englishwoman who committed some crime in 
France and was branded for it.” 

“No, Athos, it is your wife! Don’t you recall how our descriptions 
tallied?” 

“Yes!” Athos stroked his chin. “Still, I should have thought that the 
other one was dead. I certainly strung her up systematically to that 
tree!” 

It was D’Artagnan’s turn to shake his head. 

“What are we to do?” he asked. 

“Gentlemen, we cannot go on with a sword eternally dangling over 
our heads,” Athos replied. “We must solve this problem.” 

“But how?” 

“Well, D’Artagnan, try to meet her again; discuss things with her; tell 


her this is a question of peace or war! Give her your word as a 
gentleman never to say or do anything about her in return for her 
solemn oath to remain neutral with regard to yourself. Tell her that 
otherwise you will apply to the Chancellor, to the King, to the public 
hangman. Tell her you will move the courts against her and denounce 
her as branded. Tell her that you will have her tried and that if she were 
miraculously acquitted, you yourself will strike her down as you would a 
mad dog.” 

“The idea appeals to me,” D’Artagnan confessed. “But how shall I meet 
her again?” 

“By the grace of time, my friend!” Athos explained. “Time is the father 
of opportunity; opportunity is the martingale of man. The more we have 
at stake, the more we stand to gain by waiting.” 

“Yes—but to wait surrounded by assassins and poisoners—?” 

“Pooh!” said Athos, “God has preserved us so far, He will preserve us 
farther.” 

“And, what’s more, we are men. After all, to risk our lives is our 
natural lot.” D’Artagnan paused. “But what of her?” 

“Her?” Athos looked puzzled. “You mean—” 

“Constance, Constance Bonacieux—” 

“Madame Bonacieux, of course,” Athos sighed. “Excuse me, my poor 
friend, I had forgotten you were in love.” 

“Cheer up,” Aramis put in. “The letter you found on the dead man 
proves that Madame Bonacieux is alive and in a convent. Living 
conditions in our convents are quite comfortable. As soon as the siege of 
La Rochelle is over, I promise you, on my part—” 

“Excellent, my dear Aramis!” Athos observed coolly. “We all know 
your views incline strongly to religion.” 

“Tam only a musketeer ad interim,” Aramis said humbly. 

“Apparently he has had no word from his mistress for some time,” 
Athos whispered to D’Artagnan. “But never mind that! We know all 
about it.” 

“T see no great difficulty,” Porthos ventured. “How do you mean?” 

“The lady is in a convent, you say?” 

“Yes, Porthos.” 

“Well, the siege over, we shall take her out of the convent.” 

“But we still have to know in what convent she is now.” 


“True!” sighed Porthos. 

“T think I have a clue,” Athos announced. “Didn’t you tell us the 
Queen chose her convent, D’Artagnan?” 

“T think so.” 

“In that case Porthos can help us,” Athos suggested. 

“How so, if you please?” 

“We can appeal to your marquise, your duchess, your princess. She 
must have a long arm, Porthos?” 

“Hush, man!” Porthos placed a chubby finger on his lips. “I fear she is 
a cardinalist. She must know nothing of the matter.” 

“In that case,” Aramis spoke up, “I will make myself responsible to 
find out exactly where Madame Bonacieux is at the present time.” 

“You, Aramis?” D’Artagnan asked. 

“What can you do?” Athos inquired. 

“You!” Porthos echoed. 

Aramis blushed. 

“T happen to know the Queen’s almoner,” he explained. 

On this assurance, their modest meal finished, the quartet separated, 
promising to meet again in the evening. D’Artagnan returned to his 
chores; the three musketeers repaired to Royal Headquarters to prepare 
their lodging. 


XLII 
At THE SIGN OF THE Rep DoveEcoTE 


Meanwhile the King, who shared the Cardinal’s hatred of Buckingham, 
but with greater cause, was impatient to meet the enemy. He had no 
sooner reached the front than he wished to begin operations. He 
therefore ordered all necessary preparations to be made in order first to 
drive the English from the Isle of Ré and next to press the siege of La 
Rochelle. But despite all his efforts, he was delayed by dissensions which 
broke out between Bassompierre and Schomberg on one hand and the 
Duc d’Angouléme on the other. 

Bassompierre and Schomberg, as Marshals of France, claimed their 
right to command the army under the orders of the King. But the 
Cardinal, knowing Bassompierre to be a Huguenot at heart, feared that 
he might not exert himself sufficiently against the English and the men 
of La Rochelle, his brothers in religion. The Cardinal therefore supported 
the Duc d’Angouléme whom the King at his instigation had named 
Lieutenant General. As a result, in order to prevent Bassompierre and 
Schomberg from deserting the army, a separate command had to be 
given to each. Bassompierre took up his quarters to the north of the city, 
between La Leu and Dompierre; the Duc d’Angouléme to the east, from 
Dompierre to Périgny; and Schomberg to the south, from Périgny to 
Angoutin. 

The quarters of the Duc d’Orléans were at Dompierre; the King’s 
quarters were sometimes at Etré, sometimes at La Jarrie; the Cardinal’s 
quarters were on the dunes, by the bridge of La Pierre, in a simple house 
without intrenchment of any sort. Thus the Due d’Orléans could keep an 
eye on Bassompierre, the King on the Duc d’Angouléme, and the 
Cardinal on Schomberg. As soon as this organization was established, 
they all set about driving the English out of the island. 

The conjuncture was favorable. The English, who require good fare 
above all else to fight well, subsisted on salted meat and wretched 
biscuits. Many of them fell sick. Worse, the sea, very rough at this time 


of year all along the sea-coast, destroyed some little vessel or other day- 
in day-out. At every tide the shore from the point of Aiguillon to the 
trenches was literally strewn with the wrecks of pinnaces, roberges and 
feluccas. Thus even if the French remained quietly intrenched in their 
camp, it was evident that Buckingham, who was hanging on in the Ile de 
Ré through sheer obstinacy, must perforce raise the siege soon. 

Yet Monsieur de Toirac reported that preparations for a fresh assault 
were being made in the enemy camp; so King Louis, judging it best to 
put an end to the whole business, gave the necessary orders for a 
decisive action. 

It is not our intention to give an account of the siege but merely to 
describe events connected with the tale that we are relating. We need 
but state that the expedition succeeded, to the vast astonishment of the 
King and to the greater glory of Monsieur le Cardinal. The English, 
repulsed foot by foot, beaten in all encounters and crushed in the 
passage of the Ile de Loix, were forced to sail away, leaving numerous 
casualties on the field, including five colonels, three lieutenant-colonels, 
two hundred and fifty captains and twenty gentlemen of rank. Four 
pieces of cannon fell into the hands of the French; sixty flags, likewise 
captured, were taken to Paris by Claude de Saint-Simon and suspended 
amid great pomp under the arches of Nétre-Dame. Te Deums were 
chanted in camp and the news spread throughout France. 

The Cardinal was now free to carry on the siege without having 
anything to fear, for the present at least, from the English. But this 
security proved short-lived indeed. 

An envoy of the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Montagu, having been 
captured, proof was obtained of a league between the Empire, Spain, 
England and Lorraine. This league was of course directed against France. 
Further proof was found in Buckingham’s quarters which he had been 
forced to abandon more hurriedly than he expected; these papers 
confirmed the existence of this league; and, as the Cardinal later asserted 
in his Memoirs, they strongly compromised Madame de Chevreuse and 
consequently the Queen. 

The whole responsibility for meeting this problem fell squarely on the 
Cardinal’s shoulders, for no man can be a despotic minister without 
incurring vast liabilities. All the resources of his mighty genius were 
employed night and day in learning and analyzing the vaguest rumors 


afoot in the great kingdoms of Europe. 

The Cardinal was acquainted with Buckingham’s activity and more 
particularly with the hatred Buckingham bore him. If the league which 
threatened France were to triumph, Richelieu’s influence would be at an 
end; Spanish policy and Austrian policy would have representatives in 
the Louvre cabinet, where as yet they had only partisans, and he, 
Richelieu, the French minister, the national minister par excellence, 
would be ruined. Though the King obeyed him like a child, he detested 
him too, as a child detests his master. Louis XIII would surely abandon 
him to the personal vengeance of the Duc d’Orléans and the Queen; 
Richelieu would then be lost and France perhaps with him. It was 
imperative that he prepare now against any such eventuality. 

And so, in the little house by the bridge of La Pierre that served as 
Richelieu’s headquarters, night and day in rapid succession and in ever- 
increasing numbers, the couriers arrived, paused and departed on their 
mysterious errands. There were monks who wore the frock with such an 
ill grace that obviously they belonged to the church militant ... there 
were women somewhat inconvenienced by their costume as pages and 
not wholly able to conceal their rounded forms despite the wide trousers 
they wore ... and there were peasants with blackened hands but of noble 
form who smacked of the man of quality a league off.... There were also 
other less agreeable visitors, for it was reported that the Cardinal had 
narrowly escaped assassination two or three times. 

Truth to tell, certain enemies of His Eminence accused him of having 
himself set these bungling assassins to work in order to create 
justification for reprisals if these became necessary. But statements made 
by ministers or by their enemies are not always to be credited. 

These attempts did not prevent the Cardinal, to whom his most 
inveterate detractors have never denied personal bravery, from making 
nocturnal excursions, sometimes to communicate important orders to the 
Duc d’Angouléme, sometimes to confer with the King, sometimes to 
interview a messenger he was unwilling to meet at home. 

Meanwhile the musketeers, having little to do, were not under strict 
orders. They led a carefree, joyous life, our three companions in 
particular. As friends of Monsieur de Tréville, they easily obtained 
special leave to be absent from camp. 

One evening when D’Artagnan, on duty in the trenches, could not 


accompany them, Athos, Porthos and Aramis, mounted on their steeds 
and buried in their cloaks, their hands on their pistol-butts, were 
returning from a tavern called the Sign of the Red Dovecote. Athos had 
discovered it two days before on the La Jarrie road. They were riding 
home to camp, very much on their guard for fear of an ambuscade, when 
at about a quarter of a league from the village of Boisnau, they heard the 
sound of horses approaching. Immediately all three halted, closed in 
tightly and waited in the middle of the road. A moment later, as the 
moon broke from behind a cloud, they saw two horsemen at a bend in 
the road. Perceiving the musketeers, the two strangers stopped in their 
turn, apparently to deliberate whether they should continue on their 
way or retreat. This hesitation aroused the suspicion of the musketeers. 
So Athos, advancing a few paces in front of the others, cried in a firm 
voice: 

“Who goes there?” 

“Who goes there, yourselves?” one of the horsemen replied. 

“That is no answer,” Athos called back. “Who goes there? Answer or 
we charge.” 

“Beware of what you are about, gentlemen!” said a clear voice in 
tones accustomed to command. 

“It is some higher officer making his night-rounds,” said Athos. “What 
do you wish, gentlemen?” 

“Who are you?” said the same voice in the same commanding tone. 
“Answer in your turn or you may well repent of your disobedience.” 

“Royal Musketeers,” said Athos, ever more convinced that their 
questioner had full authority to challenge them. 

“What company?” 

“Monsieur de Tréville’s.” 

“Advance and give an account of what you are doing here at this 
hour.” 

The three companions advanced rather shamefacedly, for all were now 
certain they had to deal with someone more powerful than themselves. 
As usual, by tacit agreement, Athos filled the rdle of spokesman. 

The horseman who had spoken so authoritatively sat erect and still in 
his saddle, some ten paces in front of his companion. Athos signaled to 
Porthos and Aramis to remain in the rear and rode his horse forward at a 
walk. 


“Your pardon, Sir,” he said, “but we did not know whom we were 
speaking to. As you saw we were keeping close watch.” 

“Your name?” asked the officer, drawing up his cloak to cover his 
face. 

“But yourself, Monsieur,” Athos protested, now somewhat annoyed at 
this inquisition. “I beg you to give me some proof of your right to 
question me.” 

“Your name?” the horseman repeated sharply as he drew his cloak 
down, leaving his face uncovered. 

“Monsieur le Cardinal!” 

“Your name?” His Eminence cried for the third time. 

“Athos.” 

The Cardinal motioned to his attendant to draw near. 

“These three musketeers shall follow us,” he said in an undertone. “I 
do not care to have it known that I left camp. If they follow us, we shall 
be certain they will tell nobody.” 

“We are gentlemen, Monseigneur,” Athos objected. “Ask us but to give 
you our word, you need worry no further. Thank God we can keep a 
secret.” 

The Cardinal fixed his piercing eyes on his courageous interlocutor. 

“You have a sharp ear, Monsieur Athos,” he said. “But now listen to 
this. It is not from mistrust I request you to follow me but for reasons of 
my personal security. Doubtless the gentlemen accompanying you are 
Messieurs Porthos and Aramis?” 

“Ay, Your Eminence,” Athos nodded as his two friends rode forward 
slowly, hat in hand. 

“T know you, gentlemen, I know you!” the Cardinal said. “I am aware 
that you are not exactly my friends and I am sorry for it. But I am also 
aware that you are brave, loyal, trustworthy gentlemen. I shall therefore 
ask you, Monsieur Athos, and your two friends, to do me the honor to 
accompany me. Yon will thus be providing me with an escort fit to 
excite envy in even His Majesty should we chance to meet him.” 

The three musketeers bowed so low that their chins grazed the necks 
of their horses. 

“Upon my honor,” Athos exclaimed, “Your Eminence is right in taking 
us with you. We saw several ruffian faces on the road and we even had a 
quarrel at the Sign of the Red Dovecote with four of those faces.” 


“A quarrel? For what reason, gentlemen? You know I do not like 
quarrels.” 

“That is exactly why I have the honor to inform Your Eminence of 
what happened. Otherwise you might learn about it from others, and, on 
the strength of false witness, believe us to be at fault.” 

“And how was this quarrel settled?” the Cardinal demanded, knitting 
his brow. 

“My friend Aramis, here, was pinked in the arm. But, as Your 
Eminence can see, his wound is not serious enough to prevent him from 
going into action tomorrow, if Your Eminence orders an escalade.” 

“But surely, gentlemen, you are not the kind of men who blithely 
allow themselves to be wounded,” the Cardinal observed. “Come, be 
frank with me; I am sure you have settled accounts with somebody. 
Confess! You know I have the right to give absolution.” 

“As for me, Monseigneur,” Athos explained, “I did not even draw my 
sword. I took the fellow who offended me round the waist and tossed 
him out of the window. It appears that in falling,” Athos continued with 
some hesitation, “he broke his thigh.” 

“Well, well! And you, Monsieur Porthos?” 

“Monseigneur, I know that dueling is prohibited. I therefore seized a 
bench and brought it down on one of the brigands so hard that I fancy 
his shoulder is broken.” 

“So!” said the Cardinal in a dulcet ironic tone. “And Monsieur 
Aramis?” 

“For my part, Monseigneur, I am of a very mild disposition. Besides— 
perhaps Your Eminence is not aware of it—I am about to enter Holy 
Orders. I endeavored to appease my comrades when one of those rascals 
dealt me a treacherous swordblow across the left arm. I must admit I lost 
my patience then, drew my sword and, as he attacked me again, I had 
the impression that in charging violently he must have run into my 
sword. I do know that he fell and I rather imagine he was conveyed from 
the scene with his two companions.” 

“The devil, gentlemen!” grumbled the Cardinal. “Three soldiers placed 
hors de combat in a tavern brawl! I must say you don’t do your work by 
halves! Pray what was the cause of the quarrel?” 

“These wretches were drunk,” Athos elucidated. “Knowing that a lady 
had arrived at the inn this evening, they sought to force their way into 


her room.” 

“To force their way into her room? For what purpose?” 

“Doubtless to have their will of her, Monseigneur,” Athos specified. “I 
have had the honor of informing Your Eminence that these men were 
drunk.” 

“What of the lady?” the Cardinal inquired with a certain anxiety. “Was 
she young and comely?” 

“We did not see her, Monseigneur.” 

“You did not see her? Ah, well! You acted rightly in defending a 
woman’s honor, gentlemen. As I am now myself going to the Red 
Dovecote, I shall find out if you have told me the truth.” 

“Monseigneur, we are gentlemen,” Athos retorted haughtily. “We 
would not tell a lie even if our heads hung in the balance.” 

“T do not doubt it for a minute, Monsieur Athos,” the Cardinal agreed. 
Then, changing the conversation: 

“Was this lady alone?” he added. 

“There was a cavalier closeted with her. Strangely enough, despite the 
uproar, this cavalier did not show his face. Obviously a coward, 
Monseigneur!” 

“ “Judge not according to the appearance’ says the Gospel.” 

Athos bowed. 

“And now, gentlemen, everything is in order,” the Cardinal continued, 
“T know what I wished to know. Follow me.” 

The three musketeers fell in behind His Eminence who again buried 
his face in his cloak and started his horse off at a walk, keeping some ten 
paces ahead of his companions. 

Soon they reached the silent, solitary inn. The landlord, doubtless 
aware of how illustrious the visitor he expected, had got rid of all 
intruders. Ten paces from the door, the Cardinal signaled to his esquire 
and the musketeers to halt. A saddled horse stood by the wall, his bridle 
fastened to the shutter of the window. The Cardinal rapped against the 
shutter three times, in a peculiar staccato manner. 

Immediately a man wrapped deep in a cloak emerged, exchanged a 
few rapid words with the Cardinal, climbed into the saddle again and 
galloped off toward Surgéres, along the road that led on to Paris. 

“Advance, gentlemen,” the Cardinal ordered. Then, turning to the 
musketeers: “You have told me the truth, gentlemen, and it will not be 


my fault if our encounter this evening does not prove of advantage to 
you. Meanwhile, follow me.” 

The Cardinal dismounted, the musketeers followed suit; the Cardinal 
tossed the bridle of his horse to his esquire and the musketeers fastened 
their horses to the shutter. 

The landlord stood at the door, indicating in no way that the Cardinal 
was more than an ordinary officer coming to visit a lady. 

“Have you a room on the ground floor where these gentlemen can 
wait around a good fire?” the Cardinal asked. 

The landlord opened the door of a large room in which an old stove 
had recently been replaced by a large and excellent chimney. 

“TI have this room, Monsieur,” he said. 

“That will do very well,” the Cardinal said. “Come in, gentlemen, and 
kindly wait for me here. I shall not be more than half an hour.” 

As the three musketeers filed in, His Eminence, without more ado, 
ascended the staircase like a man who did not need to be shown the 
way. 


XLIV 


OF THE UTILITY OF STOVEPIPES 


It was evident that our three friends, moved only by their chivalrous and 
adventurous character, had just rendered a service to somebody whom 
the Cardinal honored with his special protection. 

But who was this somebody? They puzzled over that question at 
length; then, realizing that none of their conjectures was satisfactory, 
Porthos called the host and asked for dice. 

As Porthos and Aramis sat down at a table and began to play, Athos 
paced the room, deep in thought. Moving back and forth, he kept 
passing by the broken stovepipe which obviously communicated with 
the room above; each time he did so, he could hear a murmur of voices 
which finally succeeded in attracting his attention. Drawing closer to the 
pipe, Athos distinguished a few words which appeared to him so 
interesting that he motioned to his companions to be silent. Then he 
bent down, his ear glued to the lower end of the pipe. 

“T beg you to listen, Milady,” the Cardinal was saying, “this matter is 
highly important. Pray sit down and let us talk.” 

“Milady!” Athos murmured and winced as he heard a woman’s voice 
replying: 

“T am listening to Your Eminence most attentively.” 

“A small vessel with an English crew, whose captain is at my orders, 
awaits you at the mouth of the Charente, at the fort of La Pointe. It will 
sail tomorrow morning.” 

“T must go there tonight?” 

“Instantly—that is, of course, after you have received my instructions. 
As you leave this house, you will find two men at the door; they will 
serve as your escorts. You will allow me to leave first; then, half an hour 
later, you yourself will go.” 

“T understand, Monseigneur. Now let us come back to the mission you 
are willing to entrust to me. Since I desire to continue to merit the 
confidence Your Eminence places in me, I beg you to give me clear and 


precise instructions. I would not wish to make the slightest mistake.” 

A moment of deep silence ensued. Clearly the Cardinal was weighing 
the terms in which he was about to speak; Milady, meanwhile, was 
steeling all her intellectual faculties in order thoroughly to grasp his 
orders and to impress them upon her memory. 

Profiting by this moment of silence, Athos signaled to his companions 
to close the door and to join him at his listening-post. Loving their ease 
as they did, Porthos and Aramis drew up three chairs and the trio sat 
down; then, their heads close together and their ears cocked, they 
listened avidly. 

“You are to go to London,” the Cardinal continued. “Once there, you 
are to see Buckingham.” 

“I must remind Your Eminence that the Duke of Buckingham has 
always suspected me of responsibility in the affair of the diamond studs. 
His Grace of Buckingham distrusts me.” 

“This time you need not trouble to gain his confidence. You have but 
to present yourself frankly and loyally as a negotiator.” 

“Frankly and loyally?” Milady repeated with an _ indescribable 
expression of duplicity. 

“Frankly and loyally,” the Cardinal echoed evenly: “The present 
negotiation is to be carried on quite openly.” 

“T shall follow Monseigneur’s instructions to the letter. I await Your 
Eminence’s pleasure; pray tell me what I am to do.” 

“You will go to Buckingham on my behalf. You will tell him I know of 
all the preparations that he is making. You will add that I am not uneasy 
because, at the first move he makes, I shall ruin the Queen.” 

“Will he believe that Your Eminence is in a position to carry out this 
threat?” 

“Certainly. I have the necessary proofs in hand.” 

“But I must be able to present these proofs.” 

“Undoubtedly. Simply tell him that I can publish the reports submitted 
by Bois-Robert and by the Marquis de Beautru on the Duke’s meeting 
with the Queen at the house of Madame la Connétable on the evening of 
Madame le Connétable’s masquerade. To convince him, you will tell him 
that he attended the féte disguised as the Great Mogul in a costume 
supposed to be worn by the Chevalier de Guise, purchased from the 
Chevalier for the sum of three thousand pistoles.” 


“Very well, Monseigneur.” 

“You will tell him that I know every detail of his movements the night 
he entered the palace disguised as an Italian fortune-teller.” The 
Cardinal paused, probably to make sure Milady seized each detail she 
was to communicate to Buckingham. Apparently satisfied, he went on 
briskly. “To substantiate this, you will remind him that under his cloak 
he wore a white robe embroidered with black tears, death’s heads and 
cross-bones.” 

(By this disguise Buckingham had hoped, in case of surprise, to pass 
for the ghost of the White Lady who, according to legend, returns to the 
Louvre whenever some great event is impending.) 

“Ts that all, Monseigneur?” 

“Tell him that I know every detail of the adventure at Amiens. Tell 
him that I shall have some writer make a charming little novel out of it, 
wittily turned, illustrated with a map of the garden and portraits of the 
principal characters in that nocturnal romance.” 

“T will, Monsieur le Cardinal.” 

Richelieu further instructed Milady to inform Buckingham that 
Montagu, the English envoy, was being held in the Bastille ... that no 
letters were found upon his person but that torture might easily make 
him tell what he knew or even what he did not know ... that 
Buckingham, in his flight from the Ile de Ré, had neglected to take along 
a certain letter from Madame de Chevreuse ... and that this letter 
thoroughly compromised the Queen, because Her Majesty, beyond 
loving the King’s enemies, had actually plotted with the enemies of 
France.... 

“You recollect all I have said,” the Cardinal concluded. 

“Your Eminence will judge of that,” Milady answered. “One, the ball 
given by Madame la Connétable; two, the night at the Louvre; three, the 
evening at Amiens; four, the arrest of Montagu; five, the letter from 
Madame de Chevreuse.” 

“That is correct,” said the Cardinal, “you have an excellent memory, 
Milady.” 

Milady nodded respectfully at the Cardinal’s flattery. But, she 
inquired, what if in spite of all these reasons, the Duke refused to give in 
and continued to threaten France? 

“The Duke is in love with all the ardor of a madman,” His Eminence 


countered with great bitterness, “or rather with all the ardor of a fool! 
Like the paladins of old, he undertook this war solely to win one glance 
from the woman he worships. If ever he can be made to realize that this 
war may cost the lady of his thoughts, as he calls her, her honor and 
perhaps her liberty, I assure you he will think twice.” 

“But if he persists?” Milady returned to the charge with a vigor that 
proved her will to see clearly the end of her mission. “What if he 
persists?” 

“If he persists,” the Cardinal paused, then: “That is not likely!” he 
concluded. 

“Yet it is possible, Monseigneur.” 

“Well then, if he persists—” His Eminence paused again. “Well, in that 
case, I shall hope for one of those events which change the destinies of 
nations.” 

Milady begged His Eminence to quote some such historical event: it 
might bring her to share his confidence in the future. 

“There are plenty of such incidents,” the Cardinal replied, “nor have 
we to look too far back to find them. In 1610, for instance, our own King 
Henry IV of glorious memory was about to invade both Flanders and 
Italy in order to attack Austria on both flanks. He was inspired to do so 
for a cause similar to that which now inspires Buckingham. And what 
happened?” Milady made no answer. “What saved Austria? One of those 
historical events!” Still Milady said nothing. “Why should not the present 
King of France profit as much today by a lucky accident as the Emperor 
profited in 1610?” 

“Your Eminence refers to the stabbing in the Rue de la Ferronnerie?” 

“Exactly.” 

“But Ravaillac was tortured and mutilated for killing King Henry IV,” 
Milady argued. “His punishment should deter anyone who might dream 
of following his example.” 

“In all times and in all countries, particularly in countries torn by 
religious strife, there are always fanatics who ask nothing better than to 
become martyrs. Just as Ravaillac killed Henry IV, so Jacques Clément, 
twenty years before, killed Henry III. Surely England today offers 
another case in point. Are not the Puritans furious against the Duke of 
Buckingham? Do not their preachers describe him as Antichrist?” 

“Well?” 


“Well!” the Cardinal continued in an indifferent tone, “we need but 
find some beautiful and clever young woman who has personal reasons 
to take revenge on the Duke. Such women are legion, for the Duke has 
had many love affairs. If he has fostered many loves by promises of 
eternal constancy, he must also have inspired as many hatreds by his 
eternal infidelities.” 

“Undoubtedly such a woman could be found,” Milady replied coldly. 

“Such a woman, placing the knife of Jacques Clément or that of 
Ravaillac in the hands of a fanatic, would save France!” 

“Yes, but she would become the accomplice of an assassin.” 

“Has anyone ever discovered the accomplices of Ravaillac or of 
Jacques Clément?” 

“No, but perhaps they were so high placed that no one dared look for 
them. It is not everyone who can get the Palais de Justice burned down, 
Monseigneur.” 

As though the question were of no importance: 

“So you think the fire at the Palais de Justice was not an accident?” 
Richelieu asked. 

“Monseigneur, I do not think anything. I quote an historical fact, no 
more. I can only add that were I Mademoiselle de Montpensier or Queen 
Marie de’ Médicis, I could afford to be less cautious than I am. But I am 
merely Lady Clark.” 

“True. What do you require, then?” 

“T require an order ratifying beforehand whatever act I may consider 
proper for the greatest good of France.” 

“Ah, but we must first find some woman who wishes to avenge herself 
upon the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“She is found,” Milady assured him. 

“Next, we must find a miserable fanatic willing to serve as an 
instrument of the justice of God.” 

“He will be found.” 

“When that is done, it will be time to write the order you ask for.” 

“Your Eminence is right,” Milady granted, “and I was wrong in seeing 
in the mission with which you honor me anything but what it actually is. 
To sum up my instructions, I am to tell His Grace of Buckingham that 
you know the various disguises he used in order to approach the Queen 
at the féte given by Madame la Connétable ... that you have proofs of 


the interview at the Louvre granted by the Queen to a certain Italian 
astrologer who was no other than the Duke of Buckingham ... that you 
have ordered a very satirical little romance to be written on the 
adventures at Amiens, along with a map of the garden where the affair 
took place, and portraits of the actors who figured in it ... that Montagu 
is in the Bastille and that torture may make him tell what he remembers 
and even what he has already forgotten ... and finally that you possess a 
certain letter from Madame de Chevreuse, which not only compromises 
its sender but also its addressee.... Then, if he still persists in the face of 
all this, my mission will have been accomplished and I have but to pray 
to God to perform a miracle for the salvation of France. That is correct, 
is it not, Monseigneur? I have nothing else to do?” 

“That is correct,” the Cardinal agreed. 

Without appearing to notice the Cardinal’s change of tone and 
attitude, Milady asked: 

“Now that I have received Your Eminence’s instructions concerning his 
enemies, will Monseigneur permit me to say a few words about mine?” 

“You have enemies, Milady?” 

“Ay, Monseigneur, enemies against whom you owe me all your 
support, because I made them while serving you.” 

“Who are they?” 

“In the first place, a meddlesome, intriguing littlke woman called 
Bonacieux.” 

“She is in the prison of Mantes.” 

“That is to say she was there,” Milady corrected. “But the Queen 
obtained an order from the King whereby the Bonacieux woman was 
transferred to a convent.” 

“To a convent?” 

“Ay, to a convent.” 

“What convent?” 

“That, I do not know. The secret has been well guarded.” 

“But I shall find out.” 

“And Your Eminence will let me know where the woman is?” 

“T do not see why not.” 

“Good! But I have another enemy much more to be dreaded than this 
little Madame Bonacieux.” 

“Who?” 


“Her lover.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Oh, Your Eminence knows him well,” Milady exclaimed carried away 
by anger, “he is the evil genius of both of us. It was he who in an 
encounter with Your Eminence’s guards decided the victory in favor of 
the Royal Musketeers ... who dealt your emissary de Vardes three 
serious wounds ... who caused the affair of the diamond studs to 
fail ... and who, knowing that I had caused Madame Bonacieux’s 
abduction, has sworn my death....” 

“Ah! I know whom you—” 

“T mean that scoundrel D’Artagnan.” 

“He is a bold fellow.” 

“That makes him the more dangerous.” 

“T must have a proof of his connection with Buckingham.” 

“A proof!” cried Milady. “I will furnish Your Eminence with ten!” 

“In that case, nothing could be simpler. Give me that proof and I will 
send him to the Bastille.” 

“Capital, Monseigneur!” Milady beamed. “But afterward?” 

“Once a man is in the Bastille, there is no afterward,” said the 
Cardinal in a hollow voice. “By my faith, if my enemy were as easy to 
get rid of as yours are, and if it was against such people that you craved 
impunity—” 

“Monseigneur,” Milady rejoined, “bargain for bargain, life for life, 
man for man: give me one, I will give you the other.” 

“T do not know what you mean nor do I even care to know. But I do 
wish to be of service to you and I see no objection to granting you what 
you ask with regard to so insignificant a creature, especially since you 
say that this paltry fellow D’Artagnan is a libertine, a duelist and a 
traitor.” 

“A scoundrel, Monseigneur, an infamous scoundrel.” 

“Give me paper, a quill and some ink, then.” 

“Here they are, Monseigneur.” 

There was a moment of silence; the Cardinal was perhaps thinking of 
what terms to use or perhaps actually writing the note. Athos, who had 
lost no word of the conversation, took his companions by the hand and 
led them to the far end of the room. 

“What do you want?” Porthos asked. “And why do you not let us hear 


the end of the conversation?” 

“Hush!” Athos warned. “We have heard all we need to hear. Besides I 
am not preventing you from listening to the end. But I must be off.” 

“Off where?” Porthos challenged. “And if the Cardinal asks for you, 
what are we to tell him?” 

“Do not wait until he asks for me. Speak before he does. Tell him I 
have gone on the lookout because the landlord gave me reason to 
believe that the road is unsafe. I will tell the Cardinal’s esquire the same 
thing. As for the rest, that is my business. Leave it to me and do not 
worry.” 

“Be cautious, Athos!” Aramis counseled. 

“You may rest easy on that score. You know I am a cool customer!” 

Porthos and Aramis returned to their places by the stovepipe. 

Meanwhile Athos went out casually, took his horse, which was tied to 
the shutter with those of his friends, convinced the esquire in a few 
words of the necessity of a vanguard for the return journey, pointedly 
examined the priming of his pistol, drew his sword, and, as though 
following a forlorn hope, took the road leading to the camp. 


XLV 


HusBanD AND WIFE 


As Athos had foreseen the Cardinal soon came down. Opening the door, 
he found Porthos dicing furiously with Aramis. He glanced swiftly 
around the room and found one of the company missing. 

“Where is Monsieur Athos?” he inquired. 

Porthos explained that Athos, gathering from the landlord’s 
conversation that the road was not entirely safe, had gone out to 
reconnoitre. 

“And what have you been doing, Monsieur Porthos?” 

“T have just won five pistoles from Aramis, Monseigneur.” 

“Well, will you return with me now?” 

“We are at your Eminence’s orders.” 

“To the horse then, gentlemen, for it is getting late.” 

The Cardinal’s esquire stood at the door holding His Eminence’s horse 
by the bridle. A few steps away a group of two men and three horses 
stood waiting in the shadows; they were to escort Milady to the Fort de 
La Pointe and see her safely aboard ship. The esquire confirmed what 
the musketeers had told the Cardinal about Athos; His Eminence nodded 
in approval and retraced his route with the same precautions he had 
employed in coming. 

As for Athos, he had ridden off at an even clip until he was out of 
sight; then, turning to the right, he had described a circle and returned 
within twenty paces of a tall hedge whence he heard the Cardinal and 
his little troop make off. He actually caught a glimpse of the gold-laced 
hats of his companions and of the Cardinal’s gold-fringed coat. When the 
horsemen had rounded the corner of the road Athos galloped back to the 
inn. 

The landlord recognized him. 

“My Commanding Officer forgot to give the lady an important piece of 
news,” he explained. “I mean the lady on the first floor. He sent me back 
to—” 


“Walk right up, Monsieur, the lady is still here.” 

Availing himself of the permission, Athos climbed the stairs blithely 
and from the landing, through the open door, saw Milady putting on her 
hat. Crossing the threshold, he closed the door behind him and bolted it; 
at the sound, Milady turned back to face him. He stood before her, 
wrapped in his cloak, his hat pulled over his eyes. Seeing this figure 
silent and motionless as a statue, Milady was frightened. 

“Who are you,” she demanded, “and what do you want?” 

“Yes, yes!” said Athos and slipping out of his cloak and removing his 
hat as he strode toward Milady, “You are certainly the woman I am 
looking for. Do you recognize me, Madame?” 

Milady took one step forward, then drew back as though a snake lay 
in her path. 

“So far so good!” Athos went on. “I see you know who I am.” 

“The Comte de La Fére!” Milady murmured, turning pale and recoiling 
step by step to the wall. 

“Yes, Milady, the Comte de La Fére in person. He has come expressly 
from the other world in order to enjoy the pleasure of seeing you again. 
Let us sit down and talk, as the Cardinal says.” 

Milady, a prey to indescribable terror, sat down without uttering a 
word. 

“Truly you are a demon sent to plague this earth!” Athos said calmly. 
“Your power is great I know; but you know that with God’s help, men 
have often vanquished the most terrible of demons. Once before, 
Madame, you crossed my path and I thought I had felled you; but either 
I was mistaken or Hell has resuscitated you.” 

Milady bowed her head, groaning. 

“Ay, Hell has resuscitated you, Hell has made you rich, Hell has given 
you another name, Hell has almost lent you another countenance. But it 
has effaced neither the stains upon your soul nor the brand upon your 
body.” 

Milady sprang up as though loosed by a powerful spring. Her eyes 
flashed lightning. Athos did not turn a hair. 

“You thought me dead, did you not, just as I thought you dead? The 
name of Athos concealed the Comte de La Fére just as that of Lady Clark 
concealed that of Anne de Bueil. It was under that name that your 
honorable brother married us, was it not? Our position is truly a strange 


one!” Athos laughed wryly. “We have gone on living only because each 
of us believed the other dead, and because a memory, however 
torturous, is less oppressive than a living creature.” 

“Tell me, Monsieur,” Milady said in a faint, hollow voice, “what brings 
you back to me? What do you want?” 

“First, I must inform you that while I have remained out of your sight, 
I have kept an eye on you.” 

“You know what has happened to me?” 

“T can tell you what you have been doing, day by day ever since you 
entered the service of the Cardinal.” 

A smile of incredulity fluttered across Milady’s pallid lips. 

“So you doubt me, eh?” Athos smiled ironically. “Well, listen carefully, 
Milady. I know it was you who cut off the two diamond studs from the 
shoulder of the Duke of Buckingham ... it was you who contrived the 
abduction of Madame Bonacieux ... it was you who, in love with de 
Vardes and thinking to spend the night with him, opened your door and 
bed to Monsieur d’Artagnan ... it was you who, believing de Vardes had 
deceived you, tried to have him killed by his rival ... when this rival 
discovered your infamous secret, it was you who sought to have him 
killed by two murderers you sent in pursuit ... when the bullets missed 
him, it was you who attempted to poison him by means of a case of 
Anjou wine and a forged letter ... and it was you who a few moments 
ago sat in this chair I now occupy and promised the Cardinal to murder 
the Duke of Buckingham in exchange for his permission to let you 
assassinate D’Artagnan....” 

Milady turned livid. 

“You must be Satan!” she murmured. 

“Possibly I am,” Athos replied jauntily, “but Satan or not, let me tell 
you this: you may murder Buckingham or have him murdered, it is all 
one to me. I do not know His Grace and anyhow he is an Englishman. 
But if you lay one finger on one hair of D’Artagnan’s head, I swear by 
God and by the memory of my father that it will be your last gesture.” 

“But, Monsieur—” 

“There are no buts.” 

“But Monsieur d’Artagnan offended me cruelly,” Milady objected in 
low, throaty tones. “Monsieur d’Artagnan shall die.” 

“Ts it really possible to offend you, Madame?” he asked. “So my friend 


‘offended’ you and must pay for it with his life?” 

“Exactly. First your friend, then the Bonacieux creature.” 

Athos felt his head spinning. The sight of this beautiful woman, a 
monster at heart, filled him with loathing. Memories of her fascination 
and villainy rose within him. He recalled how in less dangerous times he 
had once wished to sacrifice her to his honor. Suddenly his desire to 
destroy her coursed feverishly through him; he rose, drew a pistol from 
his belt and cocked it carefully Milady, pale as a corpse, tried to cry out 
but her swollen tongue failed her. Hoarsely she groaned like a wild 
beast. Standing immobile, etched against the dark tapestry, her hair 
disheveled, she looked for all the world like the incarnation of terror. 
Slowly Athos raised his pistol, stretched out his arm so that the weapon 
almost touched Milady’s forehead and in a voice the more terrible 
because so calm and so resolute: 

“Madame,” he said, “you will this instant give me the paper the 
Cardinal signed or upon my soul I will blow your brains out.” 

With any other man Milady might have preserved some doubt, 
attempted to parley or tried to evade the issue. With Athos she knew this 
was useless. Yet she stood motionless. 

“Madame,” Athos warned, “you have exactly five seconds in which to 
make up your mind.” 

By his frown and the contraction of his features Milady knew that he 
was in deadly earnest. One second—two—three—and she reached 
quickly into her bosom, drew out a paper and handed it to Athos. 

“Here it is,” she snarled, “and be damned to you!” 

Athos took the paper, restored the pistol to his belt, drew up the lamp 
to make sure it was the proper document, and read: 


December third, 1627 
It is by my order and for the service of the State that the bearer of this note has done what 
he has done. 

Signed by my hand at the Camp of La Rochelle 


Richelieu 


Satisfied, Athos put on his cloak again, crammed his hat on his head 
and without vouchsafing her a glance: 
“Farewell, viper,” he said. “I have at last drawn your teeth; bite me if 


you can.” 

At the door, he found the two men Richelieu had appointed to escort 
Milady. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “you know the orders His Eminence gave you. 
You are to convey this woman forthwith to the Fort de La Pointe without 
leaving her out of your sight until she is safely embarked.” 

As this agreed perfectly with their previous instructions, the pair 
bowed. Athos swung into his saddle and galloped down the road but 
when out of sight turned across country, pausing every now and then to 
listen. Presently he heard the sound of hoofs on the road and, certain it 
was the Cardinal and his escort, he wisped his horse down with heather 
and leaves and suddenly appeared on the highway two hundred yards 
from the camp. 

“Who goes there?” he challenged as the horsemen advanced. 

“That must be our gallant musketeer,” said the Cardinal. 

“Ay, Monseigneur, at your service.” 

“Monsieur Athos, my thanks for your assuring my security,” the 
Cardinal said. “And thank you, too, gentlemen,” he said to the others. 
“We are home safe and sound. Take the gate on the left, my friends. The 
password is Roi et Ré. Goodnight and thanks again.” 

His Eminence was no sooner out of earshot than Porthos inquired: 

“The Cardinal signed her paper, eh?” 

And Aramis: 

“What happened?” 

“T have the paper,” Athos told them. His taciturnity prevailed upon 
them; no word was exchanged save the watchword as the three friends 
were challenged by sentries. Reaching their quarters, they dispatched 
Mousqueton with orders to invite D’Artagnan to call on them next day. 

Meanwhile, as Athos had foreseen, Milady found her escort and made 
no difficulty in following. For an instant she had felt inclined to ask to 
be conducted back to the Cardinal and to report all that had happened. 
But she quickly realized that any revelation on her part would bring 
about a revelation on the part of Athos. She might tell how Athos had 
hanged her but then he would tell that she was branded. It was best to 
preserve silence, she decided, to set off discreetly, to accomplish her 
difficult mission with her usual skill and then, when all had been done to 
the Cardinal’s satisfaction, to go back to him and claim her vengeance. 


After traveling all night she reached the Port de La Pointe at seven 
o’clock; by eight she had embarked, and at nine the vessel (which bore 
letters of marque from the Cardinal and was supposedly sailing for 
Bayonne) quietly raised anchor and steered its course toward the English 
coast. 


XLVI 
Tue Bastion Saint-GERVAIS 


On arriving at the lodgings of his three friends, D’Artagnan found them 
together in the same room; Athos was meditating, Porthos was curling 
his mustache and Aramis was reading his prayers out of an attractive 
little Book of Hours, bound in blue velvet. 

“Pardieu, gentlemen!” cried D’Artagnan. “I hope what you have to tell 
me is worth the telling. Otherwise I warn you I shan’t forgive you for 
summoning me here when I might be getting a little rest after a night 
spent in capturing and dismantling a bastion. Oh, if only you had been 
there, gentlemen; I had a hot time of it!” 

“We were somewhere else,” said Porthos, twirling his mustache with a 
characteristic flourish. “And the temperature was far from cool.” 

“Quiet!” Athos admonished, frowning slightly. 

“Well, well,” D’Artagnan exclaimed, understanding the musketeer’s 
reaction. “Apparently there is something new afoot.” 

Athos turned to Aramis. 

“The day before yesterday, Aramis, you breakfasted at the Sign of the 
Heretic, did you not?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Ts it any good?” 

“For my part, I fared poorly. It was a day of fasting and they had 
nothing but meat.” 

“What?” Athos asked, incredulous. “No fish at a seaport?” 

“They say,” Aramis explained as he returned to his pious reading, 
“that the dike the Cardinal is building has driven all the fish out to sea.” 

“That is not what I asked you,” Athos objected. “I want to know if you 
were left alone and if no one bothered you.” 

“Come to think of it, there were not too many intruders. Indeed, 
Athos, for what you have in mind, we would do quite well at the Sign of 
the Heretic.” 

“Let us go there, then,” Athos suggested, “because here the walls are 


thin as paper.” 

D’Artagnan was accustomed to his friend’s behavior; he could sense 
immediately by a word, gesture, or sign from him that the situation was 
very serious. He therefore took the musketeer’s arm and they went out 
together in silence. Porthos followed, chatting with Aramis. 

On their way they met Grimaud. Athos beckoned him to follow; 
Grimaud, according to custom, obeyed in silence. (The poor lad had 
almost reached the point of forgetting how to speak.) 

They arrived at the tavern of the inn at seven o’clock, in early 
daylight. Having ordered breakfast they repaired to a room, where, 
according to the innkeeper, they would not be disturbed. 

Unfortunately they had chosen a bad hour for a secret conference. 
Reveille had just sounded; from all parts of the camp the troops, shaking 
off the drowsiness of night and eager to dispel the humid chill of the 
morning air, flocked to the inn for an eye-opener. Dragoons, Swiss 
mercenaries, guardsmen, musketeers and hussars appeared with a 
rapidity much appreciated by the innkeeper but most unwelcome to our 
four friends. They replied to the greeting, toasts and jokes of the other 
patrons with a very sullen air. 

“O Lord!” Athos groaned. “I see what is going to happen. We shall get 
into some gay little brawl or other and that is the last thing we should 
do at the moment. Come, D’Artagnan, tell us about your experiences last 
night and we will tell you about ours.” 

“Yes, yes,” said a hussar who had overheard them. Sipping his brandy 
mincingly, he struck a foppish attitude. “I hear the guardsmen held the 
line last night. They seem to have been handled rather roughly by the 
defenders of La Rochelle.” 

D’Artagnan looked up at Athos inquiringly. Should he answer this 
intruder? 

“Well, D’Artagnan,” Athos asked. “Monsieur de Busigny has done you 
the honor of speaking to you. These gentlemen are eager to know what 
happened last night. Won’t you satisfy their curiosity?” 

“Dittent you shtorm a pashtyun?” asked a Swiss mercenary, who was 
drinking rum out of a beer glass. 

“Yes, Monsieur!” D’Artagnan bowed. “We had the honor of storming a 
bastion. Perhaps you have heard that we also set a barrel of powder 
under one of the angles. The fireworks, when it blew up, made a sizable 


breach in the walls. I might add that since that bastion was not built 
yesterday, the whole structure was considerably unsettled.” 

“What bastion was that?” asked a dragoon on his way to the fireplace, 
his sabre spiking a goose he was about to roast. 

“The Bastion Saint-Gervais,” D’Artagnan answered. “The bastion from 
behind which the men of La Rochelle were irking our workmen.” 

“Did you have a hot time of it?” 

“Tolerably hot. We lost five men, those of La Rochelle lost eight or 
ten.” 

“Balzempleu! Py te ploot of Gott!” cried the Swiss who, despite the 
admirable collection of oaths afforded by the German language, had 
acquired a habit of swearing in French. 

The hussar shrugged his shoulders: “This morning they will probably 
send in a squad of pioneers to repair the damage.” 

“Yes,” D’Artagnan agreed. “They probably will.” 

“Is any gentleman here willing to lay a wager on it?” Athos asked. 

“A vacher, ja, a vacher!” said the Swiss. 

“What kind?” asked the hussar. 

“A wager on what?” 

“Just a minute,” the dragoon interrupted, setting his sabre like a spit 
on the huge andirons in the fireplace. 

“If you are betting, count me in! Ho, landlord, damn you, fetch me a 
pan forthwith! I’ll not lose a drop of the fat dripping from this estimable 
fowl.” 

“Recht he iss,” agreed the Switzer. “Ffatt of goosse she is fery goot mit 
schweetmeats.” 

“There; I’ve cooked my goose! Now—what price your wager, Monsieur 
Athos?” the dragoon challenged. “We are listening!” 

“The wager!” cried the hussar, “the wager, Monsieur Athos!” 

“Very well, gentlemen, here it is. I bet that my three friends, Porthos, 
Aramis, D’Artagnan, and myself will breakfast in the Bastion Saint- 
Gervais and that we will stay there over an hour, watch in hand, no 
matter what the enemy might do to dislodge us.” 

Porthos and Aramis exchanged glances; they were beginning to 
understand what Athos had planned. 

“Look here, Athos,” D’Artagnan whispered, “you are about to send us 
out to slaughter!” 


“We are far more likely to be slaughtered if we don’t go.” 

“To the wager, gentlemen, to the wager,” said Porthos, tipping his 
chair and twirling his mustache. “May it be a good one!” 

“Done!” said Monsieur de Busigny. “What is the stake to be?” 

“We are four and there are four of you,” Athos replied. “The stake is a 
dinner for eight convivials, with no limits on the menu.” 

“Agreed!” said Monsieur de Busigny. 

“T concur!” said the dragoon. 

“Vell, I vill bett ahlso!” said the Switzer. 

The fourth challenger, who had said no word, raised his hand in 
agreement! 

“Breakfast is ready, gentlemen,” the innkeeper announced. 

“Bring it in then!” said Athos. 

When the innkeeper had obeyed, Athos sent for Grimaud, pointed to a 
large basket which lay in one corner of the room and signaled to 
Grimaud to wrap up the food in the napkins. Grimaud understanding 
that Athos planned a luncheon al fresco packed food and bottles in the 
basket and picked it up. 

“Where are you going to eat my breakfast?” the innkeeper asked. 

“What business of yours, so long as we pay for it?” Athos replied, 
tossing two pistoles majestically onto the table. 

“Do you wish the change, Lieutenant?” 

“No, landlord. Just add two bottles of champagne. What is left will 
pay for the napkins.” 

The innkeeper, disappointed in the profits he had hoped for, made 
amends by supplying two bottles of Anjou instead of two bottles of 
champagne. 

“Monsieur de Busigny,” said Athos, “will you be so kind as to set your 
watch with mine, or permit me to set mine with yours?” 

“Certainly, Monsieur,” the hussar replied, producing a most handsome 
watch, studded with diamonds. “It is now half-past seven.” 

“T am five minutes fast,” said Athos, “I make it twenty-five minutes to 
eight. Pray to take note of this, Monsieur.” 

Bowing to an astounded company, the four young men set out toward 
the Bastion Saint-Gervais, Grimaud in their wake, the basket under his 
arm, unaware of where they were off to but passively obedient by wont, 
never dreaming of questioning his master. 


Whilst they crossed the camp, the four friends proceeded in silence, 
followed by a lot of soldiers who had heard about the wager and were 
anxious to know what would come of it. But once they had cleared the 
line of circumvallation and found themselves in the open, D’Artagnan, 
completely mystified, thought it timely to ask for an explanation. 

“Now, my dear Athos,” he pleaded, “will you kindly tell me where we 
are going?” 

“To the bastion, of course. Can’t you see that?” 

“What shall we do there?” 

“You know quite well we are going to breakfast there.” 

“And why did we not breakfast at the Sign of the Heretic?” 

“Because we have some very important matters to discuss. It was 
impossible to hear oneself talk in that tavern, what with all those bores 
coming and going, bowing, scraping and mulling about. There, at least,” 
Athos pointed to the bastion, “no one can disturb us.” 

“But Athos,” D’Artagnan remarked with that prudence which allied 
itself so naturally with excessive bravery, “it seems to me we could have 
found some quiet place in the dunes by the seashore.” 

“No good, D’Artagnan. The four of us would have been seen conferring 
together and within a quarter of an hour, the Cardinal would have 
learned from his spies that we were holding a council.” 

“Athos is right,” Aramis announced, “Animadvertuntur in deserto, they 
are seen in the wilderness.” 

“A wilderness wouldn’t have been bad at all,” said Porthos, “the point 
was to find one!” 

“There is no desert where a bird cannot fly overhead or a fish jump 
out of the water or a rabbit dart out of his burrow, and I firmly believe 
that bird, fish and rabbit are spying for the Cardinal. We had therefore 
best continue our venture especially since we cannot retreat without 
dishonor. We have made a wager in circumstances that could not be 
foreseen and for reasons which I challenge anyone to explain. In order to 
win this wager, we are about to occupy the bastion for an hour. Either 
we shall be attacked or we shall not. If we are not, we shall have plenty 
of time to talk without anyone overhearing us, for the walls of that 
bastion have no ears, I warrant you. If we are attacked, we shall discuss 
our business just the same. Moreover, in defending ourselves we shall 
cover ourselves with glory. Thus, as you see, everything is to our 


advantage.” 

“Yes, yes,” said D’Artagnan, “and we shall undoubtedly serve as 
targets for some pretty marksmanship!” 

“Alas, my friend,” Athos replied, “you know quite well that the firing 
we have most to fear will not come from the enemy.” 

“But on such an expedition surely we should have brought our 
muskets along?” 

“Don’t be so foolish, friend Porthos. Why load ourselves with a useless 
burden?” 

“I do not consider a good musket, twelve cartridges, and a powder 
flask very useless when you are facing the enemy.” 

“But, Porthos, surely you recall what D’Artagnan told us?” Athos 
asked. 

“What did he say?” 

“D’Artagnan told us that in last night’s attack, eight or ten Frenchmen 
and about as many men from La Rochelle were killed.” 

“What then?” 

“The bodies were not plundered, were they? Apparently the victors 
had something more urgent to do.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, we shall collect their muskets, powder flasks and cartridges. 
Instead of four musketoons and twelve bullets, we shall have fifteen 
matchlocks and about a hundred charges to fire.” 

“Oh, Athos! Truly you are a great man,” said Aramis admiringly; 
Porthos nodded in agreement; D’Artagnan alone did not seem convinced. 

Grimaud evidently shared the young man’s misgivings, for as the party 
continued walking toward the bastion—a possibility he had until then 
doubted—he tugged at his master’s coat and, by gestures more effective 
than words could be, inquired whither they were bound. Athos pointed 
to the bastion. Grimaud, in the same mute idiom, remonstrated that they 
would all be killed there. 

Athos raised an index finger and both eyes toward the firmament. 
Grimaud put his basket on the ground, sat down on it and shook his 
head disparagingly Whereupon Athos took a pistol from his belt, made 
sure it was properly primed, cocked it, and pressed the muzzle 
persuasively close to Grimaud’s ear. Reacting like some mechanism 
released automatically, Grimaud leaped to his feet; Athos motioned him 


to pick up his basket and to lead the way. Grimaud obeyed; all that he 
had gained by this brief pantomime was to be promoted from the rear of 
the procession to the vanguard. 

Reaching the bastion, the four friends turned round. More than three 
hundred soldiers of all kinds were clustered around the camp gate; a 
small, separate group, formed by Monsieur de Busigny, the dragoon, the 
Switzer and the fourth bettor stood out clearly to one side. 

Removing his hat, Athos placed it on the end of his sword and waved 
it in the air. As one, all the spectators returned his salute, accompanying 
this courtesy with loud cheers of encouragement. 

Then the quartet followed Grimaud into the bastion. 


XLVII 


THE CouNcIL OF THE MUSKETEERS 


As Athos had foreseen, the bastion was occupied by but a dozen dead 
bodies, some French and some of La Rochelle. 

“Friends,” said Athos who had assumed command of the expedition, 
“while Grimaud is laying out our breakfast, let us start collecting the 
guns and cartridges. We can talk while accomplishing this task; these 
gentlemen,” he pointed to the dead, “cannot overhear us.” 

“But still we could throw them into the ditch,” Porthos suggested, “of 
course after making sure there is nothing in their pockets.” 

“Yes, that is Grimaud’s job,” Athos observed. 

“Then let Grimaud search them and throw them over the walls 
immediately.” 

“By no manner of means,” Athos replied, “for they may still be of use 
to us.” 

“These bodies of use to us?” Porthos scoffed. “Look here, Athos, are 
you going mad?” 

“Judge not rashly, say the Gospel and the Cardinal,” Athos replied. 
“How many guns, gentlemen?” 

“Twelve.” 

“How many cartridges?” 

“About a hundred.” 

“That is all we need, let us load the guns.” 

The four musketeers set to work and just as they were loading the last 
musket Grimaud signaled that breakfast was ready. Athos replied by 
gestures that it was well and, pointing to a kind of turret shaped like a 
pepperbox, indicated that Grimaud was to stand guard there. To lighten 
the boredom of this duty, Athos permitted him to take along a loaf of 
bread, two cutlets and a bottle of wine. 

“And now to table!” said Athos briskly. 

The four friends sat on the ground, their legs crossed like Turks or 
tailors. 


“Now that there is no danger of being overheard,” D’Artagnan 
suggested, “I trust you will tell us your mysterious secret.” 

“My friends, I hope to procure you both amusement and glory,” Athos 
began. “I have taken you out for a very jolly walk; here is a most 
toothsome breakfast; and yonder, as you may see through the loopholes, 
stand five hundred persons who take us for madmen or heroes, two 
species of idiots which are not unlike.” 

“But the secret, Athos, the secret.” 

“The secret is that I saw Milady yesterday.” 

D’Artagnan was raising his wine to his lips. At the name of Milady his 
hand shook so violently that he had to put the glass on the ground again 
for fear of spilling its contents. 

“You saw your wi—” 

“Hush!” Athos interrupted in a quick whisper. “You forget, my friend, 
that these gentlemen are not initiated into my family secrets.” Then, 
aloud: “I saw Milady,” he concluded. 

“Where?” 

“About two miles from here, at the Sign of the Red Dovecote.” 

“In that case I am a lost man!” D’Artagnan groaned. 

“No, not quite yet, for she must certainly have left the shores of France 
by now.” 

D’Artagnan breathed again. 

“Come, now, after all, who is this Milady?” Porthos inquired. 

“A charming woman,” Athos explained, sipping a glass of sparkling 
wine. “Damnation! that scoundrelly innkeeper gave us Anjou instead of 
champagne and he thinks we can’t tell the difference!... Yes, as I was 
saying, Milady is a charming woman who bestowed her favors upon 
D’Artagnan. Our friend played her some nasty trick or other. Seeking 
revenge, she tried to have him shot a month ago, to poison him last 
week and yesterday to demand his head of the Cardinal.” 

“What! she demanded my head of the Cardinal?” cried D’Artagnan, 
pale with terror. 

“That is Gospel truth,” Porthos testified. “I heard it with my own 
ears.” 

“So did I,” Aramis confirmed. 

“In that case, all further struggle is useless!” D’Artagnan let his arm 
fall to his side in discouragement. “I may as well blow my brains out and 


end it all.” 

“That is the ultimate folly to commit,” Athos commented, “seeing that 
it is the only one for which we have no remedy.” 

“But with such enemies,” D’Artagnan objected, “how can I ever 
escape? First, the stranger of Meung ... then the Comte de Vardes whom 
I wounded thrice ... then Milady whose secret I discovered ... and now 
the Cardinal whose revenge I foiled....” 

“Well, that only makes four, and there are four of us, so we are evenly 
matched,” Athos said easily. Then: “By God, look at Grimaud! From the 
signs he is making I judge we are about to face a far larger number of 
people than that! What is it, Grimaud?” he called. “In view of the 
seriousness of the situation I permit you to speak, my friend. But pray be 
laconic. What do you see?” 

“A troop.” 

“How many?” 

“Twenty.” 

“What sort of men?” 

“Sixteen sappers, four soldiers.” 

“How far off?” 

“Five hundred paces.” 

“Good; we still have time to finish this fowl and to drink one glass to 
your health, D’Artagnan!” 

“Your health,” Porthos and Aramis repeated. 

“Well, then, to my health, though I scarcely believe your good wishes 
will be of much use to me.” 

“Nonsense,” said Athos. “God is great, as the Mohammedans say, and 
the future lies in the hollow of his palm.” 

Then, draining his glass, which he set down beside him, Athos rose 
nonchalantly to his feet, picked up the first musket at hand and took his 
stand near one of the loopholes. Porthos, Aramis and D’Artagnan 
followed suit; Grimaud was told to stand behind the four friends in order 
to reload their weapons. 

After a moment or two the troop appeared. It advanced along a 
communication trench which linked the city to the bastion. 

“God help us!” Athos scoffed. “It was certainly not worth while to 
disturb ourselves for a score of oafs armed with pickaxes, mattocks and 
shovels! Grimaud need but have waved to them to go away and I am 


sure they would have left us in peace.” 

“T doubt it; they are advancing very resolutely. Besides, they are not 
all pioneers. There are four soldiers and a corporal armed with muskets.” 

“Pooh!” Athos shrugged his shoulders. “They probably haven’t seen 
us.” 

“T must confess I feel it most distasteful to fire on these poor devils of 
civilians.” 

“It is a bad priest who takes pity on heretics,” said Porthos 
sententiously. 

“Aramis is right,” Athos contradicted. “Let me go warn them.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” cried D’Artagnan. “You will be shot 
down like a pheasant.” 

Paying no heed to D’Artagnan’s remonstrance, Athos mounted the 
breach, his musket in one hand, his hat in the other and saluting 
courteously, shouted: “Gentlemen, your attention, please!” 

Amazed, the troop halted some fifty paces from the bastion. 

“Gentlemen,” Athos continued, “a few friends and myself are 
breakfasting together in this bastion. Now you know nothing can be so 
annoying as to be disturbed at mealtime. We therefore beg you, if you 
have absolutely imperative business here, either to wait until we finish 
our meal or to come back later. Unless, of course, you are so well 
advised as to quit the side of the rebels and come here to join us in 
drinking to the health of the King of France.” 

“Look out, Athos!” D’Artagnan warned him. “Can’t you see they are 
taking aim?” 

“Certainly, but they are only civilians, very indifferent marksmen who 
will surely miss me.” 

At the same instant four shots rang out and the bullets flattened 
themselves out against the wall around Athos without a single one 
touching him. Four shots answered them almost immediately but, much 
better aimed than those of the aggressors, they hit their mark. Three 
soldiers fell dead and one pioneer was wounded. 

“Grimaud, another musket!” Athos called, still atop the breach. 

Grimaud promptly obeyed. His three friends had reloaded and a 
second discharge followed. The corporal and two sappers fell dead; the 
rest of the troop took to their heels. 

“Now gentlemen, a sally!” Athos ordered. 


The four friends rushed out of the fort, reached the scene of battle, 
picked up the soldiers’ muskets and the corporal’s short pike, and, 
certain that the fugitives would not stop until safely within the city 
again, they calmly returned to the bastion bearing the trophies of their 
victory. 

“Reload the weapons, Grimaud,” Athos commanded. “As for us, 
gentlemen, let us return to our breakfast and resume our conversation. 
Where were we?” 

“We were discussing Milady,” D’Artagnan said. “You told us she had 
left the shores of France,” he added, for he was greatly concerned over 
her itinerary. 

“She is going to England,” Athos vouchsafed. 

“For what purpose?” 

“For the purpose of assassinating the Duke of Buckingham or, at any 
rate, having someone assassinate him.” 

D’Artagnan uttered an exclamation of surprise and indignation. 

“But that is infamous!” he cried. 

“Bah, I beg you to believe that to me this matter is but of little 
moment!” Turning toward his servant: “Now that you have finished, 
Grimaud,” he called, “take the corporal’s pike, tie a napkin to it and 
plant it on top of our bastion so that the rebels of La Rochelle may see 
they are dealing with brave and loyal soldiers of the King.” 

Grimaud obeyed without replying. An instant after, the white flag was 
floating over the heads of the four friends. Across the plain a thunder of 
applause greeted its appearance; half the camp stood at the barriers. 

“Why do you worry so little whether Milady murders Buckingham or 
not?” D’Artagnan inquired. “The Duke is our friend.” 

“The Duke is an Englishman, the Duke is fighting against us, let her do 
what she likes with the Duke.” Athos picked up a bottle and poured its 
contents into his glass to the very last drop. “The Duke? I care no more 
for him than I do for an empty bottle.” And he sent the bottle hurtling 
through the air a distance of twenty paces. 

“Hold on,” D’Artagnan argued, “I don’t intend to abandon Buckingham 
so blithely. He gave us some very handsome horses, didn’t he?” 

“And some very handsome saddles, too,” chimed in Porthos who at the 
moment was wearing the gold lace from his on his coat. 

“Besides,” Aramis said gravely, “God wishes the conversion of a 


sinner, not his death.” 

“Amen,” said Athos, “and we shall return to the subject presently if 
you so desire. But my chief and immediate concern was much more 
urgent and I am sure D’Artagnan will appreciate this. I was determined 
to confiscate from that woman a kind of blanket order which she had 
extorted from the Cardinal and which she meant to use to get rid of you, 
D’Artagnan, and perhaps of all of us, with impunity.” 

“But this creature is a demon!” Porthos remarked, holding out his 
plate to Aramis who was carving the fowl. 

“What of this blanket order?” D’Artagnan asked. “Has she still got it?” 

“No, I have. But I would be lying if I told you I got it without trouble.” 

“My dear Athos, I shall give up counting the number of times I owe 
my life to you.” 

“So you left us to go to her?” asked Aramis. 

“Exactly.” 

“And you have that letter of the Cardinal’s?” D’Artagnan queried. 

“Here it is,” said Athos, drawing the precious paper from the pocket of 
his uniform. D’Artagnan unfolded it with a hand whose trembling he did 
not even attempt to conceal, and read: 

December third, 1627 

It is by my order and for the service of the State that the bearer of this note has done what 


he has done. 
Signed by my hand at the Camp of La Rochelle 
Richelieu 


“Indeed, this is an absolution in every sense,” Aramis declared, “and in 
all due form.” 

“We must destroy this paper,” D’Artagnan urged, for in it he fancied 
he read his own death sentence. 

“On the contrary, we must keep it preciously,” said Athos. “I would 
not surrender it for as many gold pieces as would cover it.” 

“Now you have the paper,” D’Artagnan ventured uneasily, “what is 
she going to do?” 

“Oh, she will probably write to the Cardinal,” Athos replied with 
utmost indifference. “I suppose she will tell him that a damned 
musketeer named Athos forcibly robbed her of her safe-conduct. By the 
same token, she will probably advise His Eminence to get rid of this 


musketeer’s two friends Porthos and Aramis at the same time. The 
Cardinal will recall that these are the same men who have crossed his 
path so often. So one fine morning he will have D’Artagnan arrested and 
to save his prisoner the pangs of loneliness he will send us three to keep 
D’Artagnan company in the Bastille.” 

“Look here, my dear fellow,” Porthos grumbled, “you seem to be 
making a very dull joke of it in very poor taste.” 

“T am not joking,” Athos insisted. 

“By God!” Porthos exploded. “To wring that damned Milady’s neck 
would be much less of a sin than to do so to those poor Huguenot devils 
who have committed no crimes other than singing in French the psalms 
we sing in Latin.” 

“What does the Abbé have to say to that?” 

“T, Athos? I say I thoroughly agree with Porthos.” 

“And so do I!” D’Artagnan said warmly. 

“Fortunately she is far away!” Porthos spoke consolingly. “I must 
confess her presence here would make me very uncomfortable.” 

“Her presence in England makes me just as uncomfortable as her 
presence in France,” said Athos. 

“Her presence anywhere makes me terribly nervous,” D’Artagnan 
confessed. 

“But Athos, when you had her in your power,” Porthos said 
reproachfully, “why didn’t you drown her or strangle her or hang her? 
The dead alone do not come back to harm you.” 

“Do you believe that, Porthos?” Athos asked, his lips twisted in a wry 
smile which only D’Artagnan understood. 

“T have an idea,” D’Artagnan said suddenly. 

“Well?” 

But before D’Artagnan could speak: 

“To arms, gentlemen!” Grimaud shouted. The young men sprang up 
and seized their muskets. 

A small troop was advancing toward the bastion. There were about 
twenty-five men; but this time they were not sappers. Their uniform and 
gait indicated clearly that they were garrison soldiers. 

“Hadn’t we better make for camp?” Porthos suggested. “The odds 
against us are pretty grim.” 

“That is impossible on three counts,” Athos answered. “First, we have 


not finished breakfasting ... second, we still have important matters to 
discuss ... and third, we have been here only fifty minutes....” 

“All right,” Aramis agreed, “but we must draw up a definite plan of 
action.” 

“Very simple!” Athos told him. “As soon as the enemy come within 
range, we fire; if they continue to advance, we fire again; and we keep 
firing so long as our ammunition holds out. If the enemy survivors then 
try to storm the bastion, we let them advance as far as the ditch and 
then we push this strip of wall down on their heads. Look at it, lads, it 
seems to be standing only by a miracle of balance.” 

“Bravo, Athos!” Porthos applauded. “You were born to be a general. 
The Cardinal fancies himself a great captain but compared to you he is 
very small beer indeed.” 

“Gentlemen, let us have no duplication,” Athos called out crisply. “Let 
each of us pick his own man.” 

“T have mine covered,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Mine is as good as dead!” Porthos boasted. 

“Mine is marked!” said Aramis. 

“Fire!” Athos commanded. 

The four shots rang as one, four men fell. The drum immediately beat 
and the little troop advanced at the double. From then on, the volleys 
followed irregularly but with the same telling effect; but the men of La 
Rochelle, as if aware of the defenders’ numerical weakness, pressed on. 
On every three shots from the bastion, at least two men fell but the 
advance of those unscathed was by no means slackened. 

When the assailants reached the foot of the bastion, they still 
numbered a dozen or more. A final salvo greeted them but it did not halt 
their progress as they jumped into the ditch and prepared to scale the 
breach. 

“Now, lads, let us finish them off. To the wall, to the wall, and one 
good push—” 

The quartet, seconded by Grimaud, pushed with the barrels of their 
muskets against an enormous fragment of masonry. It bent, as if rocked 
by the wind. Then, loosened from its base, it fell with a deafening crash 
into the ditch. A horrible clamor arose, a cloud of dust spread toward 
the heavens—and all was over. 

“Do you think we have crushed every last one of them?” Athos asked. 


“Tt certainly looks like it,” D’Artagnan assured him. 

“No,” Porthos corrected, “there go a few, hobbling away.” 

In point of fact, three or four of these unfortunates caked with mud 
and blood were retreating painfully along the communication trench 
toward the city. These were all that remained of the little troop. Athos 
looked at his watch: “Gentlemen,” he announced, “we have stayed here 
for an hour and thus won our wager. But let us be good sportsmen and 
stay on a while. Besides, D’Artagnan has not had a chance to tell us 
about his idea.” 

And with his usual calm, Athos sat down again before the remnants of 
the meal. 

“My idea?” 

“Ay, you were saying you had an idea when we were suddenly 
interrupted.” 

“Now I remember. My idea is for me to go to England a second time 
and find Lord Buckingham.” 

“You shall do nothing of the sort!” Athos countered sternly. 

“Why not? I did it before!” 

“True, but at that time we were not at war. At that time, Lord 
Buckingham was an ally, not an enemy What yon propose to do has 
none too pleasant a name. It is known as treason.” 

D’Artagnan, realizing the strength of the argument, relapsed into an 
awkward silence. 

“Ho!” Porthos proclaimed joyfully. “I have an idea now, I think.” 

“Silence, gentlemen!” Aramis admonished. “Monsieur Porthos has an 
idea!” 

“My idea is for me to ask Monsieur de Tréville for leave on any excuse 
you care to invent, for I confess ’m not very inventive myself. Milady 
doesn’t know me from Adam. I can approach her without arousing her 
suspicions. Then, when I catch my beauty, I simply strangle her.” 

“Not a bad idea!” Athos conceded. 

“Come now, you can’t kill a woman! Shame on you! I—but wait, listen 
to me, I have the right idea!” 

“Let’s hear it, Aramis!” Athos replied eagerly, for he entertained a high 
regard for the young man’s intelligence. 

“We must warn the Queen.” 

“Right you are!” Porthos exclaimed, and “By Heaven,” D’Artagnan 


added, “I really think we are getting somewhere.” 

“Warn the Queen? How? Have we connections at Court? Could we 
dispatch anyone to Paris without the whole camp knowing about it? One 
hundred and forty leagues separate us from Paris; our letter could not 
even reach Angers before we were clapped in jail.” 

Aramis, blushing, suggested timidly: “If it is a question of getting a 
letter safely into Her Majesty’s hands, I know a very clever person in 
Tours,” and stopped as he saw Athos smile. 

“Well, Athos, what about it?” D’Artagnan challenged. 

“TI do not altogether reject the idea,” Athos replied. “But I do wish to 
point out that Aramis cannot leave camp ... that none save ourselves is 
to be trusted ... that, two hours after the messenger left, every capuchin, 
every policeman and every bailiff of the Cardinal’s would know your 
letter by heart ... and that you and your very clever person would be 
safe behind bars....” 

“Not to mention the fact,” Porthos concurred, “that the Queen would 
save Lord Buckingham but would certainly not bother about us.” 

“What Porthos says makes excellent sense,” D’Artagnan agreed. 

“Look, gentlemen!” Athos pointed toward La Rochelle. “What can be 
going on in the city?” 

“Tt’s a general alarm!” 

The four friends, listening, could distinguish the drums calling out the 
garrison for assembly. 

“You watch,” said Athos. “They will send a whole regiment against 
us.” 

“You don’t propose holding out against an entire regiment, do you?” 
Porthos asked. 

“Why not?” Athos answered. “I feel in fine fettle and if we had only 
been intelligent enough to bring a dozen more bottles along, I could face 
a whole army.” 

“The drums seem to be drawing near,” D’Artagnan said. 

“Let them come with their drummers!” Athos flicked the dust off his 
sleeve. “It takes a quarter of an hour to go from here to town; ergo it 
takes a quarter of an hour to come from town out here. This allows us 
ample time to establish a plan of battle. If we leave this place we shall 
never find another one as suitable; besides, ’m getting rather attached to 
our bastion. What is more important, gentlemen, the right idea has 


suddenly occurred to me!” 

“Let’s have it, Athos.” 

“First, let us give Grimaud some indispensable instructions.” 

Athos motioned his lackey to approach. 

“Grimaud!” He pointed to the dead lying under the wall of the 
bastion. “Pick up these gentlemen, prop them against the wall, put their 
hats on their heads and their muskets in their hands.” 

“Oh, Athos, what a genius you are!” D’Artagnan enthused. “Now I 
understand what you are planning.” 

“You understand?” Porthos asked incredulously. 

“Do you understand, Grimaud?” Aramis inquired. The lackey nodded 
affirmatively. 

“So long as Grimaud understands, that is all we need,” Athos declared. 
“Now, back to my idea.” 

“T still should like to know what you are driving at,” said Porthos. 

“Never mind, Porthos, you will, in good time.” 

“Come, Athos, your idea!” cried D’Artagnan, and “We are listening,” 
said Aramis. 

“Here it is. This Milady, this woman, this creature, this demon has a 
brother-in-law, you said, eh, D’Artagnan?” 

“Yes, I know him fairly well. I also know there is very little love lost 
between them.” 

“Capital! The more he hates her, the better for us.” 

“You can be sure he hates her, Athos.” 

“T should still like to know what Grimaud is up to,” Porthos 
interrupted. 

“Quiet, Porthos!” Aramis enjoined. 

“What is her brother-in-law’s name?” 

“Lord Winter.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“He went back to London at the first rumor of war.” 

“He is just the man we want,” Athos said. “It is he we must warn. We 
will let him know that his sister-in-law is planning to assassinate 
someone and we will ask him to keep his eye on her. Surely they have 
some institution for wayward women in London like our Madelonnettes 
or Filles Repenties—in a word some sort of reformatory. He can have his 
sister-in-law put away in such a place and we will all breathe more 


easily.” 

“Ay, until she breaks loose!” 

“Confound it, D’Artagnan, you require too much. I have given you all I 
had; I assure you I have come to the end of my tether.” 

“Athos has a good idea, I think,” said Aramis. “We must warn both the 
Queen and Lord Winter.” 

“Yes, but who will take our messages to Tours and to London?” 

“I can vouch for Bazin,” said Aramis. 

“And I for Planchet,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Of course,” said Porthos. “We cannot leave camp, but certainly our 
lackeys can.” 

“Splendid!” Aramis said blithely. “This very day we shall write the 
letters, give our lackeys money and send them off.” 

“Money!” Athos broke in. “So you are in funds, Aramis?” 

The four friends looked at one another. A cloud passed over their 
brows which, for a moment, had been so serene. 

“To arms, friends!” cried D’Artagnan, “I see some black and red specks 
moving across the plain, yonder. Did you say a regiment, Athos? This is 
a veritable army!” 

“Well, well, here they come!” Athos said coolly. “But what sneaks they 
are to creep up without a beating of drums or a flourish of trumpets! Ho 
there, Grimaud, have you finished?” 

Grimaud nodded affirmatively, pointing to a dozen corpses which he 
had placed in the most picturesque and lifelike attitudes: some were 
porting arms, others seemed to be taking aim, still others stood as 
though ready, sword in hand. 

“Bravo, Grimaud, this does honor to your imagination.” 

“T still should like to know what it all means,” Porthos complained. 

“Let us beat a retreat first,” cried D’Artagnan. “You'll understand 
later.” 

“One moment, gentlemen, one moment: give Grimaud a chance to 
clear away our dishes.” 

“These black specks and red specks are growing larger and larger,” 
Aramis observed. “I agree with D’Artagnan; we have no time to lose if 
we want to get back to camp.” 

“Bless my soul, I have no objection now to an orderly retreat. We 
wagered would stay here an hour and we have been here an hour and a 


half!” Athos seemed highly pleased. “That’s all there is to it, gentlemen. 
Let us away!” 

Grimaud had already started off, basket in hand, bearing the dishes 
and remnants of food back to camp. The four friends followed him out. 
But they had gone only a dozen yards when Athos exclaimed: “What the 
devil are we up to, gentlemen?” he asked, turning back to look anxiously 
at the bastion. 

“Have you forgotten something?” Aramis asked. 

“The flag, morbleu! We cannot leave a flag in enemy hands even 
though that flag is but a napkin.” 

Whereupon Athos rushed back into the bastion, mounted the platform 
and seized the flag. Just then, the enemy, having come within range, 
opened a murderous fire upon him. Far from being perturbed, Athos 
seemed to delight in exposing himself to danger. He seemed to bear a 
charmed life; the bullets whizzed all around him but not one of them so 
much as grazed him. Athos waved his flag proudly, turned his back on 
the enemy and calmly saluted the men in the camp. Cries of anger rose 
from the rebel ranks, cries of enthusiasm from the French. 

A second volley followed the first and three bullets piercing the 
napkin made of it a real battle-stand. From all parts of the camp shouts 
rose: “Come down, man!”—“For God’s sake—”—“Don’t stay there, 
idiot!”—and the like. Athos complied in leisurely fashion and rejoined 
his friends in his own good time. Their anxiety turned to joy as he 
reached them. 

“Come, Athos, hurry up!” D’Artagnan begged him. “Now we have 
settled every problem except the money problem, it would be foolish to 
get ourselves killed.” 

But Athos continued to walk at a slow, stately pace despite all urgings 
of his comrades, who seeing their pleas were vain, adjusted their step to 
his. Grimaud and his basket, far ahead, were both already out of range. 
Suddenly a furious fusillade thundered across the air. 

“What in God’s name is that? What are they firing at now?” Porthos 
asked. “No one is in the bastion.” 

“They are firing on our dear departed enemies,” said Athos. 

“But corpses cannot return fire.” 

“Perhaps. But the rebels will imagine an ambush, they will pause to 
take counsel, they will send someone forward to parley and by the time 


they have found out how we duped them, we shall be well out of range. 
That is why it is useless to catch cold by running—an exercise I have 
always considered to be highly diaphoretic.” 

“Now I understand!” Porthos gasped, marveling. 

“Tt’s about time!” said Athos with a shrug. 

Cries of relief and cheers of approval kept rising from the camp as the 
French observed the four friends returning at a walk. For a moment all 
was silence, then a fresh volley of bullets spattered among the stones 
about our friends and whistled past their ears. The rebels had at last 
occupied the bastion. 

“Bunglers, those rebels!” Athos remarked. “How many did we shoot 
down?” 

“Fifteen!” 

“And how many did we crush?” 

“Eight or ten.” 

“And not a scratch in return. But no! Look at D’Artagnan’s hand. 
Youre bleeding, lad.” 

“Tm all right!” 

“A spent bullet?” 

“Not even that.” 

“What is it, then?” Athos loved the young Gascon like a child. Gloomy 
and imperturbable though he was, at times Athos felt all the anxiety and 
solicitude of a father for his son. 

“A mere scratch!” D’Artagnan smiled. “I caught my fingers between 
two stones—one from the wall, one on my ring—and it tore the skin.” 

“That is what you get for wearing diamonds, my master,” Athos 
observed contemptuously. 

“T have an idea!” cried Porthos triumphantly. 

“Silence, all,” said Aramis. “Porthos has an idea.” 

“Let us hear it!” 

“Well,” said Porthos deliberately, “we have a diamond, haven’t we? 
And, having a diamond, why the devil are we complaining about a lack 
of funds?” 

“Quite so!” said Aramis. 

“Good man, Porthos!” Athos approved. “That really is a fine idea!” 

“We have a diamond,” Porthos repeated, preening himself on the 
compliment Athos had paid him. “Therefore, let us sell it!” 


“But it is the Queen’s—” 

“All the more reason to sell it, D’Artagnan,” Athos interrupted. “Her 
Majesty is saving the life of her lover, Lord Buckingham, which is as it 
should be. But by the same reasoning, Her Majesty is morally bound to 
save us, her friends. Sell the diamond, I say. Porthos has already 
expressed himself cogently on the subject; what says Monsieur |’Abbé?” 

Aramis blushed. 

“My own feeling,” he said slowly and deliberately, “is that since the 
ring is not the gift of a mistress, and hence not a talisman of love, 
D’Artagnan would be justified in selling it!” 

“My friend, you speak like theology incarnate. So your advice is—” 

“—_to sell the diamond.” 

“Sell it we shall,” cried D’Artagnan gaily, “and let us drop the matter.” 

The rebels continued to fire from the bastion but our friends were out 
of reach; the shooting was but a token gesture by disappointed 
marksmen seeking to ease their consciences. 

“God’s truth, it was high time Porthos conceived this idea,” Athos 
concluded, “for here we are at camp again. Accordingly, gentlemen, not 
one word of this matter to anyone. Remember, we are being observed. 
Here come our friends to meet us. They will probably bear us back in 
triumph shoulder-high.” 

And so it was. The entire camp was agog; more than two thousand 
spectators had been watching every move in this exploit as avidly as 
though it were a rousing drama produced for their entertainment. How 
indeed could they suspect that this bravado offered the only means 
whereby our friends could hold a council of war which turned into a 
battle royal? Cheers of “Vivent les Mousquetaires!” and huzzahs of “Vivent 
les Gardes!” rose on every side. 

Monsieur de Busigny was the first to reach Athos and wring his hand. 
Jubilantly he admitted he had lost the wager. Close on his heels, the 
dragoon and the Swiss guardsman offered their awed congratulations, 
followed by a host of soldiery who did likewise, amid embraces, 
handclasps, felicitations, benedictions and endless laughter at the 
expense of the men of La Rochelle. So great was the uproar that the 
Cardinal, imagining a mutiny was afoot, dispatched La Houdiniére, 
Captain of his Guards, to ascertain what was happening. Soldiers 
crowded about the Cardinal’s orderly officer to explain their various 


versions of the heroic exploit. 

“Well?” asked the Cardinal as La Houdiniére reappeared. 

“A curious story, Monseigneur,” the captain replied. “It seems that the 
three musketeers and one Royal Guardsman wagered with Monsieur de 
Busigny that they would go to breakfast at the Bastion Saint-Gervais. 
While breakfasting they held out for two hours against the rebels, killing 
an untold number of them.” 

“Did you inquire who the three musketeers were?” 

“Yes, Monseigneur.” 

“Their names?” 

“Athos, Porthos and Aramis.” 

“Always the same three heroes—” the Cardinal murmured. “And the 
guardsman?” 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan.” 

“always flanked by the same young scapegrace! I must positively 
enlist these four men in my service.” 

The same evening His Eminence spoke to Monsieur de Tréville of the 
day’s exploit which was still the sole topic of conversation throughout 
the camp. Tréville, who had received an account of it from the mouths 
of the actors themselves, repeated it in full to His Eminence, not 
omitting the episode of the napkin. 

“Splendid, Monsieur de Tréville. Pray have that napkin sent me. I will 
have three lilies embroidered upon it in gold and I will give it to your 
company as a standard.” 

“Monseigneur, I fear that would be doing the Royal Guards an 
injustice. Monsieur d’Artagnan is not one of my men, he serves under 
Monsieur des Essarts.” 

“Well then, take him!” said the Cardinal. “When four brave men are so 
attached to one another, they should not serve in different companies.” 

That evening Monsieur de Tréville bore the good news to the three 
musketeers and to D’Artagnan, inviting all four to lunch with him on the 
morrow. They were overjoyed. 

“God bless us, Athos, that was a triumphant idea of yours. As you 
promised, we have acquired glory and we were enabled to carry on a 
most important conversation.” 

“A conversation we can now continue without fear of suspicion, for, 
God help us, we shall henceforth be considered cardinalists.” 


That evening D’Artagnan called to pay his respects to Monsieur des 
Essarts and to inform him of the promotion he had just received. The 
Captain, who was very fond of D’Artagnan, offered him his good offices, 
for this change of corps would involve heavy additional expenses for 
equipment. D’Artagnan declined gratefully but, using the opportunity to 
advantage, asked Monsieur des Essarts to have the diamond valued, 
appraised and sold. 

Next morning at eight o’clock Monsieur des Essarts’ valet called on 
D’Artagnan and handed him a bag containing seven thousand gold 
livres, the price of the Queen’s diamond. 


XLVIII 
A Famiry AFFAIR 


It was Athos who first used the term “family affair.” A family affair was 
not subject to investigation by the Cardinal; it concerned nobody; 
anyone might conduct a family affair in broad daylight while all the 
world looked on. 

Athos thus discovered the phrase (family affair); Aramis discovered 
the idea (the lackeys); Porthos discovered the means (the diamond); 
D’Artagnan alone discovered nothing at all. This was surprising, for he 
was usually the most inventive of the quartet; alas! in the present 
juncture the mere name of Milady paralyzed him. But no! he did 
discover something, after all; he discovered a purchaser for his diamond. 

The luncheon at Monsieur de Tréville’s was very gay and enjoyable. 
D’Artagnan already wore his uniform, thanks to Aramis. Having been so 
handsomely paid by the bookseller who purchased his poem Aramis had 
bought double of everything. As D’Artagnan and he were of the same 
size, Aramis cheerfully yielded his friend a complete outfit. D’Artagnan 
would have been overjoyed had he not constantly seen Milady, hovering 
like a dark cloud on the horizon. 

After luncheon Athos and his friends agreed to meet at his billet that 
night to complete their deliberations. Only three things remained to be 
decided upon: first, what they should write to Milady’s brother ... next, 
what they should write to the adroit person in Tours ... and finally 
which two valets were to carry the letters.... 

Each musketeer offered his own. Athos praised the discreet Grimaud 
who never spoke a word save when his master unlocked his mouth. 
Porthos boasted of the powerful Mousqueton, able single-handed to 
thrash four men of ordinary size. Aramis, confident in Bazin, launched 
into a pompous eulogy of his infinite resourcefulness. And D’Artagnan, 
championing Planchet’s bravery, reminded them how he had behaved in 
the ticklish affair at Boulogne. For a long time the virtues of discretion, 
strength, ingenuity and valor disputed the prize, inspiring magnificent 


speeches somewhat too long to reproduce here. Athos summed up the 
situation: 

“The trouble is that the man we send must possess in himself alone all 
four of these qualities.” 

“But where is such a lackey to be found?” 

“Nowhere. He does not exist, I know. Therefore, choose Grimaud.” 

“Choose Mousqueton.” 

“Choose Bazin.” 

“Choose Planchet. He is both brave and shrewd; thus he fulfills two of 
the four requisites.” 

“Gentlemen,” Aramis intervened, “the point is not to decide which of 
our lackeys is the most discreet, the strongest, the cleverest or the 
bravest but which one of them is fondest of money.” 

“What Aramis says is compact and of sound judgment,” Athos agreed. 
“We must speculate upon the faults of people and not upon their virtues. 
Monsieur |’Abbé, you are a great moralist.” 

“T dare say,” Aramis nodded. “We require excellent service in order to 
succeed, granted; but there is more to it than that. We also require 
excellent service in order not to fail, for if ever we fail the matter 
involves not the heads of our lackeys but our own.” 

“Speak lower,” Athos warned. 

“What I have said holds good not for the lackey in question but for the 
master, or even for the masters,” Aramis observed significantly. “I ask 
you this: are our lackeys sufficiently devoted to us to risk their lives for 
us? No!” 

“Upon my word, I would almost vouch for Planchet,” D’Artagnan said. 

“Well, then, my friend, double your voucher. To his natural loyalty 
add a good round sum of money. Thus instead of answering for him 
once, answer for him twice.” 

“To be disappointed just the same,” Athos grumbled, ever an optimist 
where things were concerned and a pessimist when it came to men. 
“They will promise you anything for the sake of money, but once on the 
road fear will prevent them from acting. Once caught, they will be 
pressed; once pressed, they will confess everything. Devil take it, we are 
not children. To reach England—” Athos lowered his voice, “—our 
messenger must cross most of France which is honeycombed with 
cardinalist spies. He needs a passport to embark. And he must know 


English in order to ask his way to London (if ever he lands in England!). 
Really the whole thing is very difficult!” 

But D’Artagnan, determined that the mission be accomplished, 
contradicted him: 

“Not at all! For my part I think it quite easy! Of course if we send Lord 
Winter extravagant tirades about the horrors the Cardinal perpetrates—” 

“Don’t shout!” Athos warned. 

“about intrigues and secrets of state,” D’Artagnan continued, 
lowering his tone, “then we will all undoubtedly be broken on the 
Wheel. But for God’s sake, don’t forget this, which you yourself 
mentioned, Athos: we are writing to him about family affairs, no more. 
Our sole purpose in communicating with him is to beg him to meet 
Milady the moment she reaches London and to make it impossible for 
her to injure us. I shall write to him more or less like this—” 

“Well, let’s hear you!” Aramis broke in quietly, assuming a critical 
look. 

D’Artagnan began phrasing his message before putting pen to paper: 

“Monsieur et Cher Ami—” 

Athos immediately stopped him: 

“Ah, yes, D’Artagnan, you call an Englishman ‘dear friend.’ Bravo, a 
capital beginning! For that alone you would be quartered instead of 
broken on the wheel.” 

“Well, then, I shall say just: Monsieur.” 

“You may even say My Lord,” Athos suggested, invariably a stickler 
for form. 

“Milord, do you recall the little goat pasture of the Luxembourg—?” 

“Good God! The Luxembourg, now! Anyone reading that would be 
certain to see a reference to the Queen Mother. You’re a subtle fellow, 
D’Artagnan.” 

“All right, let us put it this way: Milord, do you recall a certain little 
enclosure where your life was spared—” 

“My dear D’Artagnan, you will never be anything but a very poor 
letter-writer. ‘Where your life was spared!’ Bah, that is ignoble. No one 
reminds a gentleman of such favors received. A benefit reproached is an 
offense committed.” 

“You’re unbearable, my dear Athos. If this letter is to be written under 
your censure, I beg to resign.” 


“You will be doing rightly, my friend. Handle musket or sword and 
you will always come off splendidly; but leave the pen to Monsieur 
VP Abbé, for literature is his province.” 

“Ay,” Porthos concurred. “Hand the pen to Aramis. He writes these in 
Latin.” 

“So be it. You draw up the note for us, Aramis. But by our Holy Father 
the Pope, be concise or I shall pare you and prune you to the bone, I 
warn you.” 

“T don’t at all mind helping you,” Aramis declared with the ingenuous 
confidence inherent in every poet. “But let me first hear something more 
definite about the subject matter. One way or another I gather the sister- 
in-law is a vile woman; I judged as much when I listened to her 
conversation with the Cardinal.” 

“God’s death, man, speak lower!” Athos growled. 

“What I need is more facts,” Aramis elaborated. “The details escape 
me.” 

“T’d like to know more about all this, too,” said Porthos. 

D’Artagnan and Athos exchanged a long glance. Presently Athos, 
rousing himself from his meditation, nodded assent to D’Artagnan’s 
unspoken query. He was even paler than usual. D’Artagnan, feeling free 
to talk, said: 

“You must write something of this sort, Aramis: Milord, your sister-in- 
law is a villainous woman who has sought to kill you in order to inherit 
your wealth. But she has never been really married to your brother 
because she still has a husband in France and because she—” 

D’Artagnan paused, searching for appropriate terms. He looked 
askance at Athos who suggested: 

“Because her husband drove her out of his house?” 

“He drove her out of his house,” D’Artagnan repeated, “because she 
had been branded!” 

“Branded?” Porthos exclaimed. “Impossible.” 

“Tt is God’s truth!” 

“And she sought to kill her brother-in-law!” 

“Ay,” Athos admitted dully. 

“So she was previously married in France?” Aramis asked. “That 
would make her a bigamist, would it not?” 

“Ay,” Athos repeated hoarsely. 


“And her husband discovered a fleur-de-lis branded on her shoulder,” 
Porthos supplied. 

“Ay,” Athos said for the third time in a voice now the grimmer for 
being under perfect control. 

“And who actually saw this brand?” Aramis inquired. 

“D’Artagnan and I.” Athos coughed. “Or to observe chronological 
sequence, I and D’Artagnan.” 

“And the woman’s first husband is still alive?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Absolutely certain,” said Athos. “I happen to be the husband.” A 
leaden silence fell upon them. Then, to ease the situation: “D’Artagnan 
has stated the argument of our letter quite clearly,” he went on; “let 
Aramis write it.” 

“Heaven help me, Athos, this message is devilishly hard to convey. 
The Lord Chancellor himself would find it hard to know what to say, yet 
he can certainly turn a pretty phrase! No matter, hold your tongues and I 
shall do my best.” 

Aramis took up the quill, meditated for a few moments and wrote 
some ten lines in a neat somewhat feminine hand. Then, speaking softly 
and deliberately as if each word had been scrupulously weighed, he 
read: 


My Lord: 

The person who writes these lines had the honor of crossing swords with you in the little 
inclosure off Rue d’Enfer. Since then, you have several times declared your feelings of 
friendship toward the writer. 

Accordingly he considers it his duty to repay you in kind by sending you some urgent 
advice. 

Twice already you have almost fallen a victim to a close relative of yours whom you 
believe to be your heir because you do not know that before contracting a marriage in 
England she had not dissolved a previous marriage in France. 

She will make a third attempt upon your life very shortly. She sailed from La Rochelle 
last night, bound for England. 

Pray be on the alert for her, she has vast and terrible plans. If you would be convinced 


of her wickedness, you have but to read her past history upon her left shoulder. 


“Bravo, Aramis, you have the pen of a Secretary of State,” Athos 
approved. “Should your letter reach Lord Winter, he will be on his 
guard; should even His Eminence intercept it, we shall not be 
compromised. However, the lackey we send might easily stop at 
Chatellerault and pretend he has been to London and back. I suggest we 
give him only one-half the sum promised, agreeing to pay the other half 
in exchange for the answer. Have you your diamond, D’Artagnan?” 

“T have something more useful,” D’Artagnan replied. “I have its value 
in cash.” 

He tossed a bag on the table. Hearing the gold pieces jingle, Aramis 
raised his eyes, Porthos started, but Athos remained impassive. 

“How much is there in that little bag?” 

“Seven thousand livres in louis, each worth twelve francs apiece.” 

“Seven thousand livres!” Porthos gasped. “That poor little diamond 
was worth—” 

“Apparently, for here is the money,” Athos replied. “I doubt very 
much whether our friend D’Artagnan has added any money of his own to 
the amount.” 

“But gentlemen,” D’Artagnan urged briskly, “in all this we are not 
thinking of the Queen. Let us take some heed of the welfare of her 
beloved Buckingham. That is the least we owe her.” 

“Very true!” Athos agreed. “But that matter concerns Aramis.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” asked Aramis, blushing. 

“Tt’s quite simple. Just write a second letter to that very clever person 
in Tours.” 

Aramis picked up his pen, reflected a moment and wrote the following 
lines, which he immediately submitted to the approval of his friends. 

“My dear Cousin—” he began. 

“Ah! So you are related to this clever person?” 

“We are first cousins.” 

“Go on then, leave it ‘My dear Cousin!’ ” 


My dear Cousin: 

His Eminence the Cardinal whom God preserve for the happiness of France and the 
confusion of her enemies is on the point of putting an end to the heretical rebellion of La 
Rochelle. Probably the succor of the English fleet will never even arrive within sight of the 


city. I will even venture to say that I am certain Lord Buckingham will be prevented by 


some great event from even setting out. 


As you know His Eminence is the most illustrious and determined statesman of times 
past, of times present and probably of times to come. He could extinguish the sun if the 


sun stood in his way. 


Pray give these happy tidings to your sister, my dear cousin. I dreamed that this 
accursed Englishman was dead. I cannot remember now whether it was by steel or poison 
but I can well remember I dreamed of his death. As you know, my dreams never deceive 


me. How many have failed to come true in the past? 


You may be sure, then, of seeing me return soon. 


“Excellent!” Athos approved. “You are the king of poets, my dear 
Aramis; you speak like the Apocalypse and you are as authentic as the 
Gospel. All you need now is to address the letter.” 

“That is soon done!” Aramis folded the letter neatly and elegantly, 
took up his pen and wrote: 


To Mademoiselle Michon 
Seamstress 
Tours 


The three friends glanced at one another and laughed at the ease with 
which Aramis had foiled their curiosity. 

“Now you will understand, gentlemen, that Bazin alone can carry this 
letter to Tours,” Aramis announced. “My cousin knows nobody and 
trusts nobody except Bazin; any other person would therefore fail. 
Besides Bazin is ambitious and learned; Bazin has read _ history, 
gentlemen, and he knows that Sixtus the fifth became Pope after having 
been a swineherd. Well, as he means to enter the Church at the same 
time as I do, he does not despair of becoming Pope, in his turn, or at 
least Cardinal. You can understand that a man with such aims will never 
allow himself to be captured or, if captured, will suffer martyrdom 
rather than speak.” 

“T heartily agree and I vote for Bazin,” D’Artagnan spoke up, “but 
grant me Planchet. Milady had him thrown out of her house one day 
amid a thumping and thwacking of cudgels. Now Planchet has a good 
memory and I guarantee that if he can invent some possible vengeance, 
he will allow himself to be flayed alive before he abandons it. If the 


affairs of Tours concern you, Aramis, those of London are mine. I request 
then that Planchet be chosen, especially as he has already been to 
London with me and can say very correctly: ‘London, sir, if you please,’ 
and ‘My master, Lord d’Artagnan!’ With that equipment you may rest 
satisfied; he will make his way handily, both going and returning.” 

“In that case Planchet must receive seven hundred livres for going and 
seven hundred for coming back,” Athos advised, “and Bazin three 
hundred for going and three hundred for returning. That will reduce our 
general assets to five thousand livres. We will each take one thousand 
livres to be employed as each sees fit and we will leave a fund of one 
thousand livres under the guardianship of Monsieur lAbbé, here, for 
extraordinary occasions or for common necessities. Will that do?” 

“My dear Athos, you speak like Nestor,” Aramis declared, “and Nestor, 
as all men know, was the wisest among the Greeks.” 

“Good, that’s settled!” Athos said with some satisfaction. “Planchet 
and Bazin shall be our messengers. All in all, I am not sorry to retain 
Grimaud. He is accustomed to my ways and I am very particular. 
Yesterday’s affair must have shaken him a little and this journey would 
utterly unnerve him.” 

Planchet was summoned and given his instructions; D’Artagnan had 
already broached the matter to him, pointing out first how much money, 
next how much glory and third how much danger were involved. 

“T will slip the letter in the lining of my coat,” the lackey said, “and if I 
am caught, I will swallow it.” 

“But how will you fulfill your mission then?” D’Artagnan objected. 

“Monsieur need but give me a copy this evening and I shall learn the 
text by heart overnight.” 

D’Artagnan looked quizzically at his comrades as though to invite 
them to confirm his faith in Planchet and to congratulate him on his 
lackey’s resourcefulness. Then, turning to Planchet: 

“You have sixteen days in all: eight days to get to Lord Winter and 
eight days to return here. If you are not here at exactly eight o’clock in 
the evening on the sixteenth day—I mean eight and not even five 
minutes past—then you will receive no money whatever for the return 
journey.” 

“Well, then, Monsieur must buy me a watch.” 

“Take this watch,” Athos interrupted with his usual careless 


generosity, sliding his own watch across the table, “take it and be a good 
lad. Remember that if you gossip or babble or lag on the way you are 
risking the head of a master who believed so roundly in your loyalty that 
he answered for you and persuaded us to choose you for this mission. 
But remember this too: if through your fault anything untoward befalls 
Monsieur d’Artagnan, I swear I shall find you wherever you may be and I 
shall make a point of ripping up your belly!” 

Planchet flushed, at once humiliated by the suspicion and terrified at 
the musketeer’s icy calm. 

“Monsieur may trust me—” he said meekly. 

“And remember,” Porthos put in, “remember I will skin you alive!” 

“Oh, Monsieur—” 

“As for me,” Aramis added in his soft melodious voice, “remember I 
will roast you before a slow fire like a savage.” 

“Oh, Monsieur—” 

And Planchet began to weep, perhaps from terror at these threats or 
perhaps from tenderness at seeing these four friends so closely united. 
D’Artagnan clasped the lackey’s hand and embraced him: 

“Cheer up, Planchet,” he said comfortingly, “these gentlemen are 
saying all this out of love for me. At bottom they have a great respect for 
you.” 

“Monsieur, I shall succeed or I shall be cut in quarters, and if they cut 
me in quarters, not a morsel of me will speak!” 

It was resolved that Planchet should set out next morning at eight in 
order to have ample time to memorize the letter and to rest before 
leaving. He gained just twelve hours by this arrangement since he was 
scheduled to return on the sixteenth day by eight in the evening. 

In the morning D’Artagnan, who deep in his heart felt a certain 
partiality for Buckingham, drew Planchet aside just as the lackey was 
about to mount his horse. 

“Listen carefully,” he enjoined. “After you have given Lord Winter the 
letter and he has read it, tell him: ‘Watch over Lord Buckingham for they 
wish to assassinate him.’ Do you understand?” 

“Ay, Monsieur: ‘Watch over Lord Buckingham for they wish to 
assassinate him.’ ” 

“Planchet, this is so serious and so important that I did not tell even 
my friends I meant to entrust this secret to you. And I would not put it in 


writing, no! not even for a Captain’s commission!” 

“Do not worry, Monsieur, you shall see how reliable I am.” 

With which Planchet, mounted on an excellent horse he was to leave 
sixty miles further when he took the post, galloped off, somewhat hurt 
by the triple threat the musketeers had made but otherwise as cheerful 
as could be. 

On the morrow Bazin set out for Tours, being allowed eight days for 
his mission. 

During the absence of their messengers our friends eyed the watch 
around the dial, thrust their noses to the wind and kept their ears 
peeled. Day by long day they collected and sifted any rumors they might 
overhear, they observed the Cardinal’s actions minutely and they spied 
upon every courier that set foot in camp. More than once when called 
out on special duty, they were seized with uncontrollable misgivings. 
Also they had constantly to look to their own safety, for Milady was the 
type of phantom which, once arisen, did not allow its victims to sleep 
very soundly thereafter. 

The morning of the eighth day Bazin, fresh and deliberate and smiling 
as ever, entered the Parpaillot tavern as the musketeers were sitting 
down to breakfast and, as had been agreed upon, announced: 

“Monsieur Aramis, here is the answer from your cousin.” 

The quartet exchanged joyous glances, relieved to know that half the 
work was done. To be sure it was the shortest and easiest part but it 
augured well for the other. Aramis, blushing in spite of himself, took the 
letter which was couched in a large coarse hand. 

“God help us,” he laughed, “I quite despair of my poor Michon. She 
will never write like Monsieur de Voiture.” 

“Vot doss you mean, dot poor Mischon,” asked the Swiss who was 
sitting with our friends. 

“T mean nothing serious,” Aramis assured him. “This is a note from a 
charming little seamstress whom I love very dearly. I asked her to write 
me just for remembrance.” 

“Teffil you say, if she pe so pig a lady as her hantwritink, ten you are a 
lucky tamn fellow, my frient.” 

Aramis read the letter and passed it to Athos telling him to examine it. 
Athos glanced over it and to scatter any suspicions that might have 
arisen, read aloud: 


My dear Cousin: 


My sister and I are skilful at interpreting dreams and we are terrified by them anyhow. 
In the case of yours, I hope we will be able to say that dreams are but lies and illusions. 


Farewell. Take care of yourself. And act in such a way that we may from time to time 


hear of your prowesses. 


Aglae Michon 


The dragoon, who had drawn up to the table as Athos was reading, 
asked what the dream in question might be. 

“Ja,” the Swiss concurred. “Vot is tiss tream?” 

“Oh, just a dream,” Aramis said airily. “I had a dream and I told her 
about it.” 

“Yess, py Gott, it iss siimple to tell off a tream. Pot I neffer tream 
mine-self.” 

“You are very fortunate,” Athos said, rising. “Would I could say as 
much myself.” 

“I neffer neffer tream,” the Swiss insisted, charmed that a man like 
Athos could envy him anything. “Neffer in mine life!” 

D’Artagnan, seeing Athos rise, followed suit, took his arm and 
accompanied him out while Porthos and Aramis remained to bandy jests 
with the dragoon and the Switzer. As for Bazin, he found himself a truss 
of straw and lay down upon it. He soon fell asleep and, more 
imaginative than the Swiss, dreamed that Aramis, become Pope, had 
adorned his head with a cardinal’s hat. 

So far so good; Bazin’s auspicious return had somewhat eased the 
anxiety that weighed upon our friends. But Planchet remained to be 
accounted for. Periods of expectation always seem to draw out 
interminably, and D’Artagnan would have sworn that the days were 
forty-eight hours long. He forgot the necessary slowness of navigation 
and he overstressed the power of Milady. Likening this woman to a 
demon, he endowed her with auxiliaries as supernatural as herself. No 
noise however slight but he imagined he was about to be arrested and 
forced with his friends to confront a Planchet in irons. Day by day, hour 
by hour, his confidence in the worthy Picard lackey waned. Worse, his 
attack of nerves assumed a sort of panic fear as it spread to Porthos and 
Aramis. Athos alone remained unshakable, as if, running no danger, he 


could afford to relax as usual. 

On the sixteenth day in particular, the three uneasy friends could not 
contain themselves; singly or in pairs they wandered like lost souls along 
the road by which Planchet was expected. Athos, cool as a cucumber, 
lectured them in his usual dégagé fashion: 

“Upon my word, you are behaving like children; surely no woman 
could so terrify three men? All in all, what is there to fear? Prison, ay; 
but if we go there, we will get out, just as Madame Bonacieux got out. 
Execution, ay; but day-in day-out here in the trenches we go cheerfully 
to expose ourselves to worse than that. Remember that a surgeon would 
give us more pain by amputating a leg than an execution by chopping 
off our heads. Wait, be patient, rest easy. In two or four or six hours at 
most, Planchet will be here; he promised and I trust him implicitly 
because he seems to be a very good lad indeed.” 

“What if he doesn’t come?” 

“Well, D’Artagnan, if he doesn’t come, it will be because of some 
delay. He may have tumbled off his horse or fallen on some slippery 
deck or ridden so fast against the wind that he is ill with a fever. Let us 
allow for the unforeseen, gentlemen, since all is a gamble and life a 
chaplet of minor miseries which, bead by bead, your philosopher tells 
with a smile. Be philosophers as I am, friends; sit down here and let us 
drink. Nothing on earth makes the future so rosy as to look at it through 
a glass of Chambertin.” 

“That’s all very well,” D’Artagnan grumbled, “but I am tired of it all! 
Every time I open up a fresh bottle I tremble lest the wine comes from 
Milady’s cellar.” 

“How fastidious you are, D’Artagnan! Such a beautiful woman!” 

“A woman of mark!” Porthos observed, guffawing. 

Athos shuddered, mopped his brow and rose to his feet with a kind of 
irritable movement he could not check. 

The day crawled on; evening came slowly but at long last fell. The 
taverns were filled with drinkers. Athos, who had pocketed his share of 
the diamond, seldom left the Parpaillot. In Monsieur de Busigny, who 
incidentally had treated the musketeers to a magnificent dinner, he 
found a partner worthy of his attention. They were gambling together as 
usual when seven o’clock sounded; Athos could hear the patrols passing 
to double the posts. At half-past seven, the drums sounded retreat. 


“The game is up, eh?” Athos repeated loudly, drawing four pistoles 
from his pocket and tossing them on the table. “Come, gentlemen, the 
tattoo has sounded; let us to bed!” 

Very calmly he rose and moved out, D’Artagnan at his heels, Porthos 
and Aramis arm in arm bringing up the rear. Aramis was mumbling 
poetry to himself; from time to time Porthos pulled a hair or two from 
his mustaches to mark his despair. 

Suddenly a shadow rose against the darkness ... a shadow that 
D’Artagnan knew ... a shadow that loomed large as life and dearer, 
even ... and a familiar voice said very simply: 

“Monsieur, I brought you your cloak. It is chilly this evening.” 

“Planchet!” D’Artagnan cried, overwhelmed with joy and, “Planchet! 
Planchet!” Porthos and Aramis echoed. 

“Of course it’s Planchet,” Athos said calmly. “What is so strange about 
that? He promised to be back by eight o’clock and eight is striking. Good 
evening, Planchet, and congratulations! You are a man of your word. If 
ever you leave your master, I promise to take you on in my service.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur, but I will never leave Monsieur d’Artagnan.” 
And, as he spoke, he slipped a note into his master’s hand. 

D’Artagnan felt strongly prompted to embrace Planchet as he had 
embraced him on his departure. But he feared lest this mark of affection, 
bestowed upon a lackey in the open street, appear extraordinary to 
passers-by and he restrained himself. 

“T have the answer,” he whispered to his friends. 

“Good! Let us go home and read it.” 

The note burned in his hand; he tried to quicken their steps but Athos 
took his arm and forced him to walk slowly. At last they reached the 
tent, lit a lamp and, as Planchet stood guard at the entrance, D’Artagnan 
broke the seal and, with trembling hand, opened the long-awaited letter. 
It contained a half-line traced in eminently British handwriting and 
utterly Spartan in its laconism: 


Thank you, be easy. 


D’Artagnan’s meagre stock of English sufficed to enable him to 
translate this. Athos then took the letter from D’Artagnan, set it over the 
lamp and did not relinquish it until it was reduced to ashes. 


“Now, my lad,” Athos said, “you may claim your seven hundred livres. 
But you certainly ran no great risks with a note like that.” 

“IT am not to blame, Monsieur, for having tried every which way to 
make it short.” 

“Well, tell us all about it,” D’Artagnan cried. 

“Good Lord, Monsieur, it’s a long story.” 

“You are right, Planchet,” Athos declared. “Besides the tattoo has 
sounded and we must not keep this light on.” 

“So be it,” D’Artagnan conceded. “Go to bed, Planchet, and sleep 
well.” 

“God’s truth, Monsieur, it will be my first sound sleep in sixteen days.” 

“And mine!” said D’Artagnan. 

“Mine too!” said Porthos. 

“Same here!” said Aramis. 

“And, truth to tell, mine too!” said Athos. 


XLIX 


FATALITY 


Meanwhile Milady, drunk with passion and roaring on deck like a 
captive lioness, was sorely tempted to dive overboard and swim ashore. 
She could not rid her mind of the idea that she had been insulted by 
D’Artagnan, that she had been threatened by Athos and that she was 
leaving France without being revenged on them. Soon this thought 
became a veritable obsession and so intolerable that she implored the 
Captain to put her ashore no matter how terrible the risks to herself. But 
the Captain was eager to escape from his difficult position—he was 
hemmed in between French and English cruisers like a bat of the fable 
between the rats and the birds. It was imperative that he hasten to reach 
England; he therefore refused obstinately to heed what he considered to 
be a woman’s whim. But since his fair passenger had been particularly 
recommended by the Cardinal, he promised to land her, the sea and the 
French permitting, at some port in Brittany, say Lorient or Brest. 
Unfortunately the wind continued contrary and the sea rough, so they 
tacked, beating to windward. Nine days after leaving the Charente, 
Milady, pale from disappointment and vexation, saw only the blue coast 
of Finistére heave into sight. 

She calculated that she would require at least three days to cross this 
corner of France and to return to the Cardinal; an additional day for 
landing would make it four, four days. Add these four days to the nine 
past and it would mean thirteen days lost—days during which so many 
important events might occur in London. She also reflected that the 
Cardinal, furious at her return, would be more likely to listen to 
complaints against her than to her complaints against others. 
Abandoning all efforts to influence the Captain, she allowed the vessel to 
pass Lorient and Brest without a word; he, for his part, was careful not 
to remind her of her request. Milady therefore continued her voyage and 
on the very day Planchet embarked at Portsmouth for France the fair 
messenger of His Eminence entered that harbor triumphantly. 


The whole town was in a state of extraordinary excitement. Four large 
vessels, recently built, had just been launched. At the end of the jetty, 
his clothes lavishly braided with gold, glittering as usual with diamonds 
and precious stones, his hat adorned with a white plume that swooped 
over his shoulder, Buckingham stood with a staff of officers almost as 
brilliant as himself. 

It was one of those rare, beautiful winter days when England 
remembers that there is a sun over the island. The star of day, pale yet 
splendent, was sinking on the horizon, turning sea and firmament 
roseate with bands of fire and casting upon the towers and old houses of 
the city one last golden ray which made the windows sparkle like the 
reflection of a conflagration; Milady, breathing the sea-breeze, found it 
much more invigorating and softer as they approached land. Avidly she 
contemplated all these preparations which she was commissioned to 
destroy, all the might of this army which she, a woman, was to combat 
alone with the help of a few bags of gold. Looking out across the water, 
she compared herself mentally to Judith, the terrible Jewess, when she 
penetrated the camp of the Assyrians and beheld the enormous mass of 
chariots, horses, men and arms which a gesture of her hand was to 
scatter like a cloud of smoke. 

They entered the roadstead but as they were about to cast anchor a 
formidably armed little cutter, apparently on coast guard duty, 
approached the merchantman. A few moments later the cutter put out a 
rowboat manned by a naval officer, a mate and eight oarsmen; as it 
reached the ladder of the merchantman, only the officer came on board, 
where he was received with all the deference due his uniform. 

The officer conversed for a few moments with the skipper, showed 
him several papers he was carrying and then, at the skipper’s order, both 
crew and passengers were summoned on deck. 

When this had been done the officer inquired aloud about the brig’s 
port of departure, its route and its landings; the skipper answered all 
these questions without hesitation or difficulty. Next the officer began to 
examine all the persons on deck, one after the other, and stopping when 
he came to Milady, he surveyed her intently but without uttering a 
word. 

Then returning to the skipper, he spoke to him again very briefly and, 
as if from that moment the vessel was under his command, he ordered a 


manoeuvre which the crew executed immediately. The brig resumed its 
course, still escorted by the little cutter which sailed alongside, 
menacing it with the mouths of its six cannon. The rowboat followed in 
the wake of the brig, a mere speck beside this enormous mass. 

While the officer had been scrutinizing Milady, she for her part was 
scrutinizing him quite as thoroughly. Yet despite the extraordinary 
power this woman with eyes of flame commanded when it came to 
reading the hearts of those whose secrets she wished to divine, on this 
occasion she met with a countenance so impassive that her investigation 
proved fruitless. The officer who had stopped in front of her and studied 
her silently with so much care, was about twenty-five years old. He was 
of pale complexion, with clear blue eyes, rather deeply set ... his fine 
well-chiseled mouth remained cast in its natural lines ... his strong, bold 
chin denoted that will power which, in the ordinary British type, 
indicates mere obstinacy ... his brow, slightly receding as is proper for 
poets, enthusiasts and soldiers, was scantily shaded by short, thin 
hair ... the beard covering the lower part of his face, was, like his hair, 
of a beautiful deep chestnut color.... 

When they entered the harbor, night had already fallen. The fog 
increased the darkness and, falling on the ship’s lights and lanterns of 
the jetties, formed a circle like that on the moon when rain threatens. 
The atmosphere was dank, cold and dismal. Milady, courageous though 
she was, shivered in spite of herself. 

The officer pointed to Milady’s baggage, had it placed in the rowboat, 
and invited her to descend by offering her his hand. She looked at him 
hesitantly. 

“Who are you, Sir,” she asked, “and why are you so kind as to trouble 
yourself so particularly on my account?” 

“You must see by my uniform, Madame, that I am an officer in the 
Royal Navy.” 

“But is it usual for officers in the Royal Navy to place themselves at 
the service of their women compatriots when they land at an English 
port, and to carry their gallantry so far as to conduct them ashore?” 

“Yes, Madame, it is usual, not through gallantry but for security 
reasons. In time of war, foreigners are conducted to particular hostelries 
in order that they may remain under government surveillance until 
complete information be obtained about them.” 


Though the officer spoke with a most scrupulous politeness and the 
most perfect calm, his words failed to convince Milady. 

“But I am not a foreigner, Sir,” she protested in the purest English 
accent ever heard between Portsmouth and Manchester. “My name is 
Lady Clark and this measure—” 

“This measure is general, Madame, and you will seek in vain to evade 
it.” 

“Very well, Sir, I will follow you.” 

Accepting the officer’s hand, she started down the ladder, at the foot 
of which the rowboat waited. The officer followed her. A large cloak had 
been spread in the stern of the rowboat; the officer bade her be seated 
on it and then himself sat down beside her. 

“Row!” he told the sailors. 

Eight oars fell at once into the sea making but a single sound and 
moving in but a single stroke as the boat seemed to fly over the face of 
the waters. Within five minutes they reached land; the officer leaped to 
the pier and offered his hand to Milady. A carriage awaited them on the 
quay. 

“Ts this carriage for us?” Milady asked. 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“Then the hostelry is quite far?” 

“At the other end of town.” 

“Very well, let us go,” said Milady, entering the carriage resolutely. 

The officer saw that the baggage was securely fastened behind the 
carriage, then sat down beside Milady and shut the door. Immediately, 
without any order or any indication of his destination, the coachman set 
off at a gallop through the streets. 

So strange a reception naturally gave Milady ample food for thought. 
Seeing that the young officer was not at all disposed for conversation, 
she leaned back in her corner of the carriage and reviewed all the 
surmises which passed successively through her mind. 

They drove on for a quarter of an hour. Surprised at the length of the 
journey, Milady leaned forward to try to ascertain where they were 
going. There were no houses in sight now; only great trees appeared in 
the darkness like gaunt phantoms chasing one another across the night. 
Milady shuddered. 

“But we are no longer in the city, sir,” she protested. 


The young officer remained silent. 

“T warn you, sir, I shall go no farther unless you tell me where you are 
taking me.” 

Her threat elicited no information. 

“Oh, this is too much!” she cried. “Help! help!” 

But no voice replied as the carriage bowled forward. The officer at her 
right sat motionless as a statue. Milady cast him one of her 
characteristically frightening and usually very effective glances; anger 
made her eyes flash in the darkness. But the young man preserved his 
immobility. Milady next tried to open the door and jump out. 

“Take care, Madame,” the young man said coolly, “you will kill 
yourself if you jump.” 

She sat down again fuming with rage. The officer leaned forward, 
looking at her in his turn; he appeared surprised that a face so beautiful 
a few moments before could suddenly become so distorted and almost 
hideous in its impotent rage. Milady, who was nothing if not artful, at 
once realized that she was injuring herself by thus betraying her true 
nature. Collecting herself, she composed her features, asked in a 
quavering voice: 

“In the name of Heaven, sir, pray tell me if it is to you, to your 
government or to an enemy that I must attribute the violence done me?” 

“No one is doing you violence, Madame. What is happening to you is 
the result of a very simple measure, which we are forced to adopt with 
all who land in England.” 

“Then you do not know me, sir?” 

“This is the first time I have had the honor of seeing you.” 

“And on your honor you have no reason to hate me?” 

“None at all, I swear.” 

There was so much serenity, coolness and gentleness, even, in the 
young man’s voice that Milady felt reassured. 

At length, after about an hour’s journey, the carriage stopped before 
an iron gate at the entrance to a narrow road which led to a castle, 
severe in form, massive and isolated. As the wheels rolled over a fine 
gravel, Milady heard a vast roaring which she immediately recognized as 
the surge of surf breaking over a rocky coast. 

The carriage passed under two arched gateways and at last drew up in 
a square, gloomy court. Almost immediately the door of the carriage 


swung open, the young man sprang lightly out and offered his hand to 
Milady, who leaned upon it and in turn alighted with tolerable calm. 

“So I am a prisoner!” she commented, glancing about her and then 
back at the young officer with a gracious smile. “But surely it will not be 
for long. My conscience and your politeness are guarantees of that.” 

Flattering though the compliment was, the officer made no reply. 
From his belt he drew a small silver whistle such as boatswains use on 
battleships and he whistled three times in three different keys. 
Immediately several men appeared, unharnessed the steaming horses 
and pushed the carriage into a coach house. 

The officer, still with the same calm politeness, invited his fair 
prisoner to enter the house. With the same gracious smile, Milady took 
his arm and together they passed under a low arched door which, by a 
vaulted passageway lighted only at the farther end, led to a stone 
staircase, winding around a heavy stone pillar. They then came to a 
massive door; the young man produced a key from his pocket, turned the 
lock and the door swung heavily upon its hinges, revealing the chamber 
Milady was to occupy. 

With one glance the prisoner took in the apartment in its minutest 
details. The furniture was appropriate for either a prisoner or a free man; 
but the bars at the windows and the outside bolts on the door smacked 
of the prison rather than the guest room. 

For an instant all this woman’s strength of mind, though drawn from 
the most vigorous sources, seemed to abandon her. She sank into a large 
easy-chair, arms crossed, head bowed, expecting every moment to see a 
judge enter to interrogate her. But no one entered except some marines 
who brought in her trunks and bags, set them down in one corner and 
retired without speaking. 

The officer presided over all these details with the same tranquillity as 
before; he too spoke no word but enforced his orders by a gesture of his 
hand or a note of his whistle. It was as if spoken language did not exist 
or had become useless between this man and his inferiors. Unable to 
hold out any longer, Milady broke the silence: 

“In the name of Heaven, sir, what does all this mean? Pray put an end 
to my doubts: I have courage enough for any peril I can foresee or any 
misfortune I can grasp. Where am I and why am I here? If I am free, why 
all these bars and bolts? If I am a prisoner, what crime have I 


committed?” 

“You are here in the apartment that has been prepared for you, 
Madame. I received orders to meet you on shipboard and to conduct you 
to this castle. I believe I have fulfilled these orders with the firmness of a 
soldier, but also with the courtesy of a gentleman. Thus for the present, 
so far as you are concerned, my mission is at an end. The rest concerns 
another person.” 

“And who is that other person?” Milady asked impatiently. “Can you 
not tell me his name?” 

As she spoke a loud jingling of spurs echoed through the corridor, 
voices passed by and died out in the distance, then the sound of a single 
footstep approached the door. 

“That person is here, Madame,” the officer said stepping aside to leave 
the entrance clear and assuming an attitude of great respect. 

The door opened, a man appeared on the threshold. He was hatless, he 
wore his sword by his side and his fingers toyed with a handkerchief. 

Milady thought she recognized this shadow in the gloom, with one 
hand she leaned heavily on the armchair and craned her neck forward as 
if to face a certainty. 

The stranger advanced slowly and as he came into the circle of light 
projected by the lamp, Milady involuntarily recoiled. Then, when there 
was no longer any possible doubt, she cried in amazement: 

“What, brother, is it you?” Overwhelmed with surprise: “You?” 

“Yes, fair lady!” Lord Winter made a bow that was half courteous and 
half ironical. “Yes, it is I myself, in the flesh!” 

“Then this castle—?” 

“Ts mine.” 

“This room—?” 

“Ts yours.” 

“Then I am your prisoner?” 

“Virtually.” 

“But this is a frightful abuse of power!” 

“No hifalutin words, Madame! Come, let us sit down and chat quietly 
as brother and sister ought to do.” 

Then, turning toward the door and noticing that the young officer 
stood waiting for further orders: 

“All is well, I thank you. Now please leave us, Mr. Felton.” 


L 


OF AN INTIMATE CONVERSATION BETWEEN BROTHER AND SISTER 


Lord Winter closed the door, fastened a loose shutter and drew up a 
chair close to his sister-in-law. 

Milady seemed lost in thought. Staring into space, she searched the 
limits of possibility without imagining what had befallen her and what 
would come of it. Her brother-in-law was, as she knew, a gentleman, a 
loyal and decent man, a great huntsman, an inveterate gambler, a wooer 
of women, but no plotter or intriguer. Could he possibly have discovered 
the hour of her arrival and had her seized and abducted? If so, why was 
he holding her? 

There was Athos, of course, who had insinuated that her conversation 
with the Cardinal had not been unheard. But surely Athos could not 
have acted so promptly? 

Perhaps her previous activities in England had come to light. 
Buckingham might well have discovered that it was she who had stolen 
the two diamond studs. He might well wish vengeance. Yet Buckingham 
was temperamentally incapable of persecuting a woman, particularly if 
that woman was probably moved by jealousy. 

Was her past catching up with her or was her future in jeopardy: there 
lay the whole problem and she inclined toward the former solution. All 
in all she congratulated herself on falling into the hands of her brother- 
in-law. A stranger would have been more direct, intelligent and 
vigorous. Her immediate problem was to find out from Lord Winter what 
to do in the immediate future. He might not know what this operation 
signified or he might be hedging. Accordingly she smiled on him and 
waited for him to react to her charm. She did not have long to wait. 

“So you decided to return to England?” he said very evenly. “Against 
every oath you swore to in Paris, here you are in Britain, eh?” 

Question to question, Milady thought, and using enemy tactics: 

“May I ask how you were able to know so intimately of my 
movements? May I ask since when you kept so close a watch upon me? 


Port of landing, day and hour, even?” 

Lord Winter countered in kind: 

“What brings you to England, sister?” 

“The desire to see you.” 

“To see me?” 

“Why not? Is that strange?” 

“So you have crossed the Channel just to see me.” 

“Yes, My Lord and brother!” 

“How dearly you must love me, My Lady.” 

“You are my only kinsman,” Milady sighed ingenuously. 

“Your only kinsman, ay. That makes you my only heir, Madame!” 

Milady started. Obtuse as Lord Winter was, he could not fail to 
observe her dismay. The thrust was direct and deep. Had Kitty betrayed 
her, Milady wondered. Had Kitty told Lord Winter of certain indiscreet 
remarks, of certain expressions of dislike, confessed by mistress to 
servant and inspired wholly by greed of gain? Why had Milady been so 
indifferent and callous on the evening when Lord Winter introduced 
D’Artagnan to her as the man who had saved her life? And there was 
Kitty’s disappearance, too. 

“My dear brother—” she stalled. “I do not follow you.” She must at all 
cost let him declare himself. “What on earth do you mean? What 
mystery lurks behind your words?” 

“No mystery at all, my dear sister,” he replied. (Was his joviality 
spontaneous or assumed?) “So you came to England to see me, eh? 
Knowing this, I spared you all sorts of annoyance: I sent you an officer to 
land you easily, I had a carriage at your disposal, you arrive here under 
my roof, you find a very comfortable room at your disposal, and we shall 
meet daily. What could be more natural? Certainly, what I tell you is as 
natural as what you tell me.” 

“But how did you know I was coming, brother?” 

“Quite simple, Milady. The skipper of your vessel asked for permission 
to enter this port. He forwarded his logbook and his register. I am 
Governor of the Port; I consulted these records and I recognized your 
name. My heart told me what your lips have just confirmed. A choppy 
sea ... a great many formalities ... your yearning to see me again—all 
these considerations inspired me to send my cutter to meet you. You 
know the rest....” 


“Tell me, My Lord and brother—” Milady, terrified, paused for a 
moment. “Didn’t I see His Grace of Buckingham on the jetty?” 

“Very likely. He is often at Admiralty Headquarters. Coming from 
France as you do, I suppose the sight of him impressed you. In France, I 
hear, there is much talk of British armament and preparations for 
invasion. Apparently this disturbs your friend the Cardinal.” 

“My friend the Cardinal!” 

“Do you not acknowledge the friendship of His Eminence? Strange, I 
thought you both hand in glove. But we can discuss Richelieu and 
Buckingham at some other time. Meanwhile you came, I think you said, 
in order to visit me?” 

“Exactly.” 

“As I remarked, you shall have your wish. We shall see each other 
daily.” 

“Then I am to stay—?” 

“You will be comfortably lodged, sister. If there is anything you lack, 
you have but to ask for it.” 

“But I have no maid or lackeys.” 

“You shall not want for service, Madame: I would not venture to guess 
upon what footing your first husband established your household but, 
brother-in-law as I am, I shall match it.” 

“My first husband!” 

“T mean your French husband, not my brother, who was perhaps your 
second husband. Or have you forgotten? At all events, you have a French 
husband still living. I am quite willing to write to him.” 

“You are joking, brother,” Milady said airily. But a cold sweat broke 
over her brow. 

“Do I look like a jester?” 

“No. You look like someone who is trying to insult me!” 

“Insult you! Is it humanly possible to insult you?” 

“God help us, My Lord and brother, you are either in your cups or out 
of your senses. I beg you to withdraw and send me a maidservant.” 

“Women are discreet, eh, sister? Shall I play the maid to you? Family 
secrets—” 

“Coward!” Milady looked angrily at him, then sprang across the room. 
“Coward!” she repeated. 

“Well, well, well,” Lord Winter replied, his arms crossed but his right 


hand on the pommel of his sword. “Murder is murder and you are skilled 
in the art. But I warn you I can defend myself even against you.” 

“Yes, you are cowardly enough to draw your sword against a woman.” 

“Tt would not be the first time a man raised his hand against you in 
punishment,” he said, pointing to her left shoulder. “Snarl all you wish, 
tigress sister,” he went on, “but do not bite, for it will not profit you. 
Here are no lawyers to settle an estate in advance ... and no knights 
errant to quarrel with me for the sake of the female I hold 
incommunicado ... here are only judges and righteous judges.... They 
will make short shrift of a bigamist, however charming; and I warn you 
they will hand you over to a hangman who will make your two 
shoulders as like as a brace of cherries on one stem.” 

Milady’s eyes flashed and, though armed, Lord Winter cowered. The 
chill of fear stole over him but with rising anger. 

“Yes, I know your game,” he continued, “you inherited my brother’s 
fortune, now you plan to inherit mine. But, kill me or not, I am 
forewarned. Not one penny of mine can possibly go to you. Are you not 
rich enough? God knows you ‘inherited’ almost a million. But it was not 
enough; you had perforce to pursue your wicked career. Tell me—” he 
glanced speculatively at her, “was it greed of gain that possessed you or 
love of evil for evil’s sake?” 

“My Lord—” 

“At all events I can tell you this. Were my brother’s memory not 
sacred to me, you would now be rotting in a state dungeon or providing 
a spectacle to entertain the curiosity of sailors at Tyburn. For my part I 
shall not unmask you: by the same token, I advise you to take your 
imprisonment calmly. Within two or three weeks I go to La Rochelle 
with the army. The day before I sail, a vessel will come for you and I 
shall see you off to our colonies in the south. You may be assured of a 
bodyguard who will blow your brains out at the first effort you make to 
return to England or to the Continent.” 

Milady, her fiery eyes dilated, listened with extreme concentration. 

“Thus for the present you are to remain here in this castle,” Lord 
Winter went on. “Its walls are thick, its doors are strong, its bars are 
stout. Besides, your window juts out over the deep blue sea. My men, 
who are devoted to me body and soul, stand watch around this 
apartment; they guard every passage leading to the courtyard; even if 


you managed by some miracle to reach the courtyard, you would still 
have to pass through three iron gates. My orders are positive: one step, 
one move, one word suggesting escape and you will be shot down. 
Should you be killed, English justice will, I trust, be beholden to me for 
having spared it some work.” 

Milady stared at him coldly as though he was speaking in some 
foreign language. 

“Ha, I see!” he said. “You are calm again, your features placid and 
your countenance serene as ever. ‘Two weeks,’ you say, ‘three weeks, 
pshaw! I have an inventive mind. Between now and then I shall contrive 
something. My soul was fashioned in hell, I shall soon find a victim to 
spirit me out of here!’ Well, Madame, my only answer is: Try it!” 

Milady, her innermost thoughts betrayed, dug her nails into her flesh 
to restrain any expression other then one of painful apprehension. Lord 
Winter continued: 

“The officer in command here during my absence you already know, 
for he brought you here from Portsmouth. You observed how implicitly 
he obeys orders, for I am sure you could not have traveled together all 
that way without your attempting to sound him out. Tell me, was marble 
statue ever more impassive and more mute? Ah, you have tried your 
powers of seduction on many men and unfortunately you have always 
succeeded. Now try them upon this one; by God, if you get the better of 
him, I shall certify you to be Satan himself.” 

Walking across to the door, he flung it open: 

“Send for Mr. Felton,” he ordered. Then turning to Milady: “In a few 
moments I shall recommend you to his care.” 

A strange silence ensued between the two. Presently slow regular 
footsteps could be heard approaching; soon a human form loomed in the 
shadows of the corridor and Felton stood at attention, awaiting his 
master’s orders. 

“Come in, my dear John,” said Lord Winter, “come in and close the 
door.” As the young officer obeyed: “Now, John, look carefully at this 
woman. She is young, she possesses all earthly seductions and charms 
but she is a fiend incarnate. At twenty-five this monster stands guilty of 
as many crimes as you could read of in a year in the archives of our 
courts-at-law. Her voice is prepossessing, her beauty serves as a lure for 
her victims; and her body pays what she promises—that, at least, I must 


grant her. She will attempt to seduce you, she may even attempt to kill 
you.” 

Lord Winter coughed, looked frankly at Felton, paused for another 
moment, and in simple sincere tones pursued: 

“T rescued you from a life of wretchedness, John; I obtained your 
Lieutenant’s commission for you and I once saved your life, you recall on 
what occasion. I am not only your protector but your friend; I am not 
only your benefactor but almost your father. This woman here came to 
England in order to plot against my life; I now hold the snake in my 
hands. So I have sent for you to tell you: ‘Friend Felton, my dear lad, 
beware of this woman for my sake but especially for yours. Swear to me 
by your hope of salvation that you will preserve her for the punishment 
she has so richly deserved. John Felton, I trust in your pledged word; 
Lieutenant Felton, I trust in your loyalty.’ ” 

The young man’s mild calm expression changed; he flushed with all 
the hatred he could find in his heart: 

“My Lord,” he said solemnly, “your orders will be carried out.” 

Her eyes on his face, Milady received Felton’s harsh glance with the 
air of a gentle victim, innocence and submission written large upon her 
exquisite features. Even Lord Winter found it difficult to believe that 
here was the tigress he had been ready to strike down a few moments 
ago. 

“This woman is never to leave this room under any circumstances 
whatever, do you understand, John? She is to communicate with no one 
by writing, and orally with you alone. Whether or not you do her the 
honor of replying is your own affair.” 

“T understand, My Lord. I have given you my word of honor.” 

Lord Winter nodded. Then to Milady: 

“Now that Man has passed judgment upon you, Madame,” he advised, 
“try to make your peace with God.” 

Milady bowed her head as if crushed by the overwhelming justice of 
this sentence; Lord Winter beckoned to Felton to follow and the door 
closed upon them. A moment later the steady tread of a sentry echoed 
up and down the corridor with the occasional clank of a musket against 
wall or floor. 

Suspecting that somebody might be spying up on her through the 
keyhole, Milady sat stock-still for some minutes. Then raising her head 


she stared into space, her features contracted in defiance and menace. 
Presently she edged toward the door to listen; then she crossed to the 
window to look down on the sea; and at last she sank back into her 
armchair, lost in thought. 


LI 
OF AN OFFICER OuT ON A STROLL 


Meanwhile the Cardinal was anxiously awaiting news from England; but 
none came save of the most unpleasant and threatening nature. 

La Rochelle was thoroughly invested; every precaution had been taken 
and the dike, which prevented the entrance of even a skiff into the 
beleagured city, augured certain success. Yet the blockade might last 
quite a while, which would prove a great affront to the King’s arms and 
a great inconvenience for the Cardinal. True, Richelieu need no longer 
embroil the King with Anne of Austria; he had already accomplished 
this. But he had still to accommodate matters between Monsieur de 
Bassompierre and the Duc d’Angouléme who were on very bad terms. As 
for the Duc d’Orléans, brother to the King, having begun the siege, he 
left the task of finishing it to the Cardinal. 

Notwithstanding the incredible perseverance of their Mayor, the 
citizens of La Rochelle had attempted a mutiny of sorts to force him to 
surrender. The Mayor hanged the ringleaders. This show of force quieted 
the unruly who resolved to die of hunger, a slower and less drastic death 
than strangulation. 

The besiegers, for their part, occasionally intercepted couriers sent by 
the men of La Rochelle to Buckingham or spies sent by Buckingham to 
the men of La Rochelle. Justice in either case was swiftly rendered. The 
Cardinal merely uttered the word “Hanging!” and a man hung. His 
Majesty was invariably invited to witness the execution. The King 
arrived languidly, occupied a favored place whence he could observe 
each detail of the operation, was invariably somewhat entertained and 
felt the siege to be less of a chore. But he was very bored indeed and 
spoke constantly of returning to Paris. Thus had there been a lack of La 
Rochelle messengers and English spies, His Eminence, despite his 
imagination and resource, would have found himself in an awkward 
position. 

Time passed on and still the city showed no sign of surrendering. The 


most recent spy captured was the bearer of a letter informing 
Buckingham that the city was desperate. But instead of saying: “If your 
succor is not forthcoming within a fortnight we shall surrender,” it read: 
“If your succor does not arrive within a fortnight we shall all be dead of 
hunger when it does arrive.” 

Buckingham, then, was the sole hope of the citizenry of La Rochelle; 
he was their Messiah. Obviously if once they learned for certain that 
they could no longer count on him their courage would collapse with 
their hopes. 

Accordingly His Eminence waited avidly for tidings from England to 
the effect that Buckingham would not come. 

The question of storming the city was frequently debated in the Royal 
Council and invariably rejected. In the first place, its battkements seemed 
impregnable. Further whatever His Eminence might have said he 
realized that he could not set Frenchmen against Frenchmen. The 
horrors of a bloody civil war would have marked current policy as a 
retrogression to the savagery of sixty years before. His Eminence was 
what we of the nineteenth century call a man of progress. Indeed, in 
1628, the sack of La Rochelle and the slaughter of three or four thousand 
Huguenots who would have borne too much resemblance to the 
Massacres of Saint Bartholemew in 1572. The King, staunch Catholic 
though he was, would not have objected in the least to such categoric 
and sanguinary measures. But he always bowed before the argument of 
the besieging generals; La Rochelle, they all agreed, was impregnable 
save by famine. 

Often the Cardinal thought uncomfortably and with a certain fear of 
Milady. Her strange dual character ... the mixture of beauty and horror 
in her ... the dove, the lion, the snake.... Had she betrayed him? Was she 
dead? Friend or foe, acting for or against him, he knew that nothing save 
the greatest obstacles could immobilize a woman of her energy. But who 
could have set these obstacles in her path? 

Fundamentally he felt he could rely on her and with reason. There 
must be something so ghastly in this woman’s past that only his red 
mantle could cover it. This woman was his own, his creature, for only in 
him could she find support stronger than the dangers which threatened 
her. 

The stake he had in her being so tenuous, the Cardinal decided to 


wage war single-handed; any success from abroad would be a stroke of 
chance. He would continue to raise the famous dike which was to starve 
La Rochelle and, as it rose higher, day by day, he stared across at the 
unhappy city. What profound wretchedness and what heroic virtues it 
contained! The Cardinal thought of King Louis XI his political 
predecessor—as akin to himself as his successor Robespierre was to be— 
and he remembered the words of the King’s minister and toady, Tristan 
L’Hermite: “Divide in order to rule.” 

Henry IV when besieging Paris had ordered his soldiers to toss bread 
and provisions over the walls to the enemy His Eminence arranged for 
short notes to be tossed over the walls of La Rochelle in which he 
pointed out to its inhabitants how unjust, selfish and barbarous was the 
conduct of their leaders. These leaders, said the text, possessed wheat in 
abundance yet they would not share it with the population. Their slogan 
—for they had their slogans too—was that women, children and oldsters 
should die so long as those who manned the walls remained well-fed, 
healthy and strong. 

Thanks to the loyalty of the citizens or to their inability to resist, this 
principle had not been universally adopted but it was partially observed; 
it had passed from theory to practice. Richelieu’s propaganda injured it 
considerably. It reminded the men that the luckless folk they allowed to 
die were their own wives, children and parents. The evident conclusion 
was that if all the inhabitants were reduced to a common misery such 
equal conditions must inevitably result in unanimity of decision. 

These broadcasts met with all the effect their writer anticipated, for 
they determined a large number of inhabitants to open private 
negotiations with the Royal Army. 

The Cardinal had cause to congratulate himself; his methods were 
bearing fruit and the future looked rosy. But at precisely this juncture a 
citizen of La Rochelle tossed a figurative bombshell into His Eminence’s 
real expectations. Despite the vigilance of Bassompierre, of Schomberg 
and of the Duc d’Angouléme, themselves under the Cardinal’s unflagging 
surveillance, a man of La Rochelle had regained the city from England 
with word that he had himself seen a splendid fleet in Portsmouth 
harbor ready to sail within a week. Lord Buckingham, he added, wished 
the Mayor of La Rochelle to tell his fellow-citizens that the Great League 
was about to declare itself and that France was soon to be invaded 


simultaneously by English, Imperial and Spanish armies. This letter was 
read publicly in every square of the city, copies were posted on all street 
corners and even those who had begun negotiations with the Royal 
Army now desisted, pending the succor so nobly and handsomely 
promised. 

This unexpected circumstance revived Richelieu’s early anxiety and 
forced him reluctantly to cast his eyes once more across the Channel. 

Such high concerns did not affect the Royal Army. Exempt from the 
worries of its sole and true chief, it led a carefree, joyous life. Provisions 
and money were plentiful; the various units vied in gaiety and daring. 
For the citizenry of La Rochelle, a prey to famine and apprehension, the 
days were interminable; for the Cardinal who had bottled up the city, 
they were long enough; for the troops, they were a prolonged holiday. 
To catch a spy and hang him they invented the wildest expeditions and 
carried them out over the dike or at sea with consummate phlegm. 

At times His Eminence, in no wise distinguishable from the humblest 
trooper in his army, would ride the dunes. As he gazed over the harbor 
works which kept pace with his wishes so slowly, he marveled that 
engineers recruited all over France had been so laggard. Whenever he 
met any musketeers of Monsieur de Tréville’s company, he found himself 
wondering why none was Athos, Porthos, Aramis or D’Artagnan. Then, 
shaking his head, he would stare out to sea again, his thoughts on more 
vital matters. One day, oppressed by intolerable ennui, in despair of 
negotiating with the city and utterly without news from England, His 
Eminence set out for a stroll along the beach with no purpose other than 
to take the air: Cabusac and La Houdiniére alone followed him. Pacing 
his horse at a slow walk, His Eminence stared out across the slate-gray 
sea. Presently his horse brought him to the top of a dune whence he 
sighted a hedge. From this height His Eminence espied, over the hedge, 
a group of men reclining in a valley of sand. A last faint light of 
premature dusk, rare in that season, enabled him to distinguish seven 
men reclining amid a circle of empty bottles. 

(Need I say that the seven were four musketeers, poised to hear one of 
them read a letter he had just received. Need I add that the letter was so 
vital that they had tossed their cards and dice onto the drumhead? Must 
I explain how the other three, evidently lackeys, were engaged in 
opening a demijohn of Colliure wine?) 


His Eminence was in extremely low spirits and when depressed he 
could not bear to see others happy. Psychologically, too, he fancied 
somewhat strangely that his melancholy created gaiety in others. 
Motioning to Cabusac and La Houdiniére to halt, His Eminence 
dismounted and advanced on tiptoe toward these suspect merrymakers. 
The sand would deaden his footsteps, the hedge conceal his approach; he 
could doubtless overhear them without fear of detection. He had not 
taken ten steps before he recognized a rollicking Gascon accent; he knew 
the men were musketeers; undoubtedly here were the youth he had 
wondered about and the inseparable Athos, Porthos and Aramis. 

He was therefore all the more eager to hear what they were saying. 
His eyes took on a strange air of expectancy and, catlike, His Eminence 
crept toward the hedge. Crouching behind it he caught only a few 
meaningless syllables when suddenly a loud cry made him start. The 
musketeers looked up. 

“Attention gentlemen!” Grimaud bawled. 

“You spoke, scoundrel?” Athos cried incredulously. He raised himself 
on one elbow, brushed the sand off his shoulder with his free hand and 
stared at Grimaud, his eyes flashing. “You dared speak!” 

Awed, Grimaud said no more. But he pointed toward the hedge. In a 
trice the musketeers rose to their feet, stood at attention and saluted 
with impeccable smartness. His Eminence seemed disgruntled. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he observed sourly, “I notice the musketeers post 
sentinels about them. Can the English be planning to land or do the 
musketeers consider themselves to be Field Officers?” 

Amid the general consternation Athos alone preserved his calm. Cool 
as a cucumber, self-possessed as ever, he faced the Cardinal as a 
nobleman, equal to equal. 

“Monseigneur,” he said evenly, “when off duty, His Majesty’s 
musketeers drink and dice. They are not commissioned, but to their 
lackeys they are the equals of the highest Field Officers.” 

“Lackeys, you say,” the Cardinal grumbled, “lackeys ordered to alert 
their masters when someone passes by are sentries, not lackeys.” 

“Yet Your Eminence must see that we have posted no sentries. We 
were taken by surprise. Indeed we might well have let Your Eminence 
pass without paying our respects and offering our thanks for past 
favors.” Athos paused a moment, drew himself up and: “D’Artagnan,” he 


said, “you have been waiting for a chance to express your gratitude to 
the Cardinal. Well, here is your chance.” 

Athos spoke with all the assurance and imperturbability that 
distinguished him in times of crisis. Ever calm, he was kingly when 
danger threatened. D’Artagnan stumbled forward, mumbled a few words 
of thanks, and relapsed into silence under the Cardinal’s disapproving 
stare. 

Richelieu, apparently in no wise diverted from his original purpose by 
the incident Athos had created, looked stonily ahead of him and said: 

“All this is beyond the point, gentlemen. Because private soldiers 
happen to be privileged to serve in a crack regiment, they are not to play 
the part of great noblemen. I do not like it. Discipline is the same for one 
and all.” 

Athos bowed. 

“Monseigneur,” he said firmly, “we have not violated military 
discipline. We are now off duty and being off duty we fancied we could 
spend our time as we pleased. If Your Eminence sees fit to order us to 
perform some task in the line of duty we would be much honored.” 
Athos frowned, for the Cardinal’s specious interrogation was beginning 
to try his patience. “As Your Eminence may observe, we did not venture 
forth unarmed.” 

Athos looked significantly at the four muskets stacked beside the drum 
on which lay an assortment of cards and dice. 

Recovering his senses, D’Artagnan suggested that the musketeers 
would not have failed to go to meet His Eminence had they imagined he 
was coming into their midst so poorly attended. The Cardinal pursed his 
lips. 

“Do you know what you look like? Always together, always armed, 
always guarded by your lackeys? Why, you look like four conspirators.” 

“True, Monseigneur, we do conspire. But as Your Eminence observed 
the other day, we conspire against the men of La Rochelle.” 

“Well, gentlemen politicos—” the Cardinal frowned in his turn, “I dare 
say many mysteries might be solved if one could read your minds as 
blithely as you were reading that letter when I drew up. I may add that I 
was as quick to see you hide it as you were to do so.” 

Athos, flushing, stepped forward. 

“Judging by this inquisition, it would seem as though Your Eminence 


really suspected us of conspiracy. If so, we trust Monseigneur will deign 
to explain so that we may at least know where we stand.” 

“Inquisition or no, Monsieur Athos, others have submitted to it and 
answered in all honesty.” 

“We are prepared to answer in all honesty to any question Your 
Eminence may be pleased to ask.” 

“T see.” There was a long silence. Then, turning on Aramis, the 
Cardinal barked: “What was in the letter you were reading, Monsieur, 
and why did you hide it when I appeared?” 

“A letter from a lady, Monsieur.” 

“Ah, yes, that sort of letter commands discretion!” The Cardinal 
coughed. “Still, it may well be shown to a confessor; as you know I have 
been admitted to Holy Orders.” 

With a calmness the more terrifying because he knew he might well 
pay for it with his head, Athos admitted the letter was from a lady but 
was signed neither by Marion de Lorme nor by Madame d’Aiguillon. 

The Cardinal turned very pale, his eyes darted lightning, and he 
turned as if to give an order to Cahusac and La Houdiniére. Athos, seeing 
the movement, stepped toward the stacked muskets. His companions 
eyed their weapons like men ill disposed to submit meekly to arrest. The 
Cardinal’s party numbered three, His Eminence included; the musketeers 
with their lackeys numbered seven. His Eminence judged very wisely 
that if Athos and his friends were really plotting, the contest would 
prove all the more uneven. With one of those sudden reversals by which 
he so often profited, all his anger faded into a smile. 

“Enough!” he said affably, “I know you to be brave young men, proud 
in the daylight and loyal in the dark. There is no harm in posting men to 
watch over yourselves when you watch so well over others. I have not 
forgotten the night when you escorted me to and from the Red Dovecote, 
gentlemen. Were there any danger on the road I am about to take, I 
would beg you to accompany me. But since I am quite safe, pray stay 
where you are and finish your bottles, your gambling and your love 
letters. Gentlemen, I bid you adieu.” 

Cahusac led up the Cardinal’s horse. His Eminence sprang into the 
saddle, waved his hand in farewell and rode off. The four young men 
watched him disappear and looked at one another in dismay. To be sure 
his leave-taking had been friendly but each knew that the Cardinal was 


in a towering rage. Only Athos smiled, an authoritative and disdainful 
smile. The Cardinal out of sight, Porthos, venting his ill humor on the 
nearest butt at hand, growled: 

“That fellow Grimaud warned us too late!” 

The lackey was about to apologize; but Athos raised his hand, 
enjoining silence. 

“Would you have handed over your letter?” D’Artagnan asked Aramis. 

“T?” Aramis asked back in his most melodious voice. The others looked 
at him curiously. “Yes,” he said. “My mind was made up. I would have 
given him the letter with one hand and, with the other, plunged my 
sword through his body.” 

“So I thought,” said Athos. “That is why I stepped forward between 
you and His Eminence. I must say that cleric is rash to speak to any self- 
respecting men as he did to us. You might suppose he had dealt all his 
life with women and children.” 

“Heaven knows I admire you, Athos,” D’Artagnan said. “But after all 
you were in the wrong.” 

“T, in the wrong? God help us, whose is this air we breathe, whose this 
ocean we survey, whose this sand we rest on, whose the letter from your 
mistress, D’Artagnan? Do any of these belong to the Cardinal? I swear I 
think that man imagines that he owns the entire world. And there you 
stood before that man, flustered, stammering, stultified. Anyone might 
have supposed the Bastille gaped to receive you or the gigantic Medusa 
had turned you to stone. You are in love; does that make you a 
conspirator? You are in love with a woman His Eminence clapped into 
jail and you want to get her back for yourself. There you stand, gambling 
against His Eminence; the letter is the ace in your hand, why expose it to 
your opponent? No one ever does that. Let him guess, well and good; we 
can guess what trumps he holds.” 

D’Artagnan conceded that what Athos said was eminently sensible. 

“In that case, let us forget this unpleasant interlude. Come, Aramis, 
read us the letter from your cousin. I must say I have forgotten how it 
ran, what with all these interruptions.” 

Aramis pulled the letter from his pocket, his friends drew together 
around him, the three lackeys took their stand around the demijohn as 
though the Cardinal had never appeared. 

“You had only read a line or two,” said D’Artagnan. “Start again from 


the beginning.” 
“With pleasure,” said Aramis. “Here you are: 


My dear Cousin: 
I think I shall decide to leave for Stenay where my sister has entered our little maid in the 
Carmelite convent. The poor child is quite resigned to this as she knows she cannot live 


elsewhere without endangering her hopes of sanctity and salvation. 


If our family affairs permit, as we hope, I believe she will ultimately return to those she 
longs for, even though she run the risk of being damned for it. I say this because I know 


how she realizes that they think of her constantly. 


Meanwhile she is not too unhappy. What she most craves is a letter from her swain. 
Such communications are difficult to pass through convent gratings but, if I can go, I will 


undertake the task. As you know I have not proved unskilful in the past. So much for that. 


As for my sister, she thanks you for your loyal and enduring remembrance. For a while 
she experienced considerable distress but now she is somewhat reassured, for, to forestall 


any untoward circumstances, she has dispatched her secretary to the place you know. 


Adieu, fair cousin. Let us hear from you as often as you can—I mean as often as you can 
safely. 


I embrace you 


Marie Michon” 


“How much I owe you, Aramis!” D’Artagnan sighed. “Thanks to you I 
have news of my beloved Constance after all these weeks. She is alive; 
she is safe in a convent; she is at Stenay. Where is Stenay, Athos?” 

“Stenay is in Lorraine, a few leagues from the Alsatian border,” Athos 
replied. “The siege done, we can take a turn in that direction.” 

“It won’t be long now, let us hope,” Porthos put in. “This very 
morning they hanged a spy who had confessed that the men of La 
Rochelle were down to shoe leather. The leather eaten, suppose they eat 
up the soles, I can’t see what they can do after that but eat one another.” 

Athos drained a glass of excellent Bordeaux, a wine which, without 
enjoying the reputation it does today, deserved it nevertheless: “Poor 
fools!” he said. “As though the Roman Catholic faith were not the most 
profitable and agreeable of religions!” 

Smacking his tongue against his palate in appreciation of the wine: 
“No matter, they are gallant men!” he went on. Then, turning on Aramis: 


“What the devil are you about?” he asked. “Why are you cramming that 
letter into your pocket?” 

“Well, I—” 

“Athos is right,” D’Artagnan broke in. “We must burn that letter. And 
even if we do we must pray that His Eminence does not collect the ashes 
and read them by some process of his own.” 

“T am certain he has some such process,” Athos agreed. 

“Grimaud, front and centre!” Athos commanded. And, as the lackey 
stepped forward: “My friend, contrary to all orders, you spoke without 
permission. For punishment, you shall please eat this paper. And in 
reward for the great service you did us, you shall wash it down with a 
glass of wine. Here is the paper; chew it up carefully!” Grimaud smiled. 
His eyes fixed on the glass Athos held up, he ground the paper between 
his teeth, rolled it up in his mouth, and, moistening it with all the saliva 
he could muster, swallowed it effortlessly. 

“Bravo, Grimaud, here you are! Bottoms up and don’t bother to thank 
me.” 

Grimaud sipped the glass silently but throughout this occupation his 
eyes, raised heavenward, spoke a language the more expressive for being 
mute. 

“And now,” said Athos, “unless Monsieur le Cardinal should be 
inspired to dissect Grimaud, I think we may feel pretty safe about the 
letter.” 

Meanwhile His Eminence was pursuing his dull, melancholy ride back 
to camp, murmuring between his mustaches: 

“Come what may, I must win those four men over to my cause.” 


LII 
Captivity: THE First Day 


While all this was going on in France, Milady, across the Channel was 
still a prey to complete dispair. Plunged in an abyss of dismal 
meditation, a dark hell at whose gate she had almost abandoned all 
hope, for the first time in her life she experienced doubt and fear. 

Twice before, luck had deserted her; twice before, she had been 
exposed and betrayed and twice before, she had fallen the victim to the 
same fatal genius whom God must have appointed to be her undoing. 
D’Artagnan had conquered her despite her apparently invincible force 
for evil. 

He had deceived her in love, humbled her in her pride, thwarted her 
of her ambition; now he was ruining her fortunes, depriving her of 
liberty and threatening her very life. Worse still, he had partly raised her 
mask; he had thrust aside the shield which was at once her protection 
and her strength. 

D’Artagnan had diverted from Buckingham (whom she hated as she 
hated all those she had loved) the threat Richelieu held over his head in 
the person of the Queen. D’Artagnan had impersonated de Vardes for 
whom she entertained the tigerish fancy such women are apt to feel. 
D’Artagnan had confiscated the blanket order which she had obtained 
from Richelieu as an instrument of her vengeance upon her enemy. 
D’Artagnan, having caused her arrest, was about to banish her to some 
shameful Tyburn in the old world or to some horrible Botany Bay in the 
Indian Ocean! 

For all this D’Artagnan was solely responsible. Who but he could have 
heaped so much shame upon her head? Who but he could have told Lord 
Winter all the terrible secrets which he had so providently discovered 
one after another? He knew Lord Winter, he must undoubtedly have 
written to him. 

What a witch’s brew of hatred she distilled as she sat there in her 
lonely room, motionless, her eyes burning and fixed. How well the 


tumult of her hoarse deep-fetched moans of fury and exasperation 
blended with the surge of the surf as it rose, growled, roared and spent 
itself, as though in eternal and powerless despair, against the rocks 
topped by this dark and lofty castle! In the lightning flashes of her 
tempestuous rage, what magnificent vengeance she plotted against 
Madame _ Bonacieux, against Buckingham and especially against 
D’Artagnan in the future, immediate or remote! 

True, but to revenge herself she must be free and to go free a prisoner 
must pierce a wall, unfasten bars cut through a floor—all of which tasks 
can be accomplished by a strong patient man but before which the 
feverish irritations of a woman must give way. Besides, to do all this, 
time was necessary—months, even years—and Lord Winter, her fraternal 
and terrifying jailer had warned her that she had but ten or twelve days. 
Were she a man, she would try to escape, however heavily the odds were 
stacked against her, and who knows: she might even succeed! But 
Heaven had committed the hideous error of misplacing a manlike soul in 
her frail and delicate body. 

These, the first few moments of her imprisonment, were a veritable 
agony as she paid her debt of feminine weakness to nature amid 
paroxysms of rage that swept her headlong. Presently, little by little, she 
overcame the outbursts of her insensate rage. The nervous tremblings 
which wracked her body subsided and she recoiled within herself like an 
exhausted serpent in repose. 

“Ah, God! I must have been mad to lose my self-control!” she mused, 
gazing into the mirror which reflected her own burning, questioning 
glance. “Enough of violence; violence is a proof of weakness; what is 
more, I have never succeeded by that means. Perhaps if I employed my 
strength against women I might find them weaker than I am and 
consequently vanquish them. But I am struggling against men to whom I 
am but a woman. Let me fight like a woman, my whole strength lies in 
my frailty.” 

As if to prove to herself what changes she could impose upon her 
expressive and mobile countenance, she assumed all manner of varied 
expressions from that of a passionate anger which convulsed her features 
to that of the gentlest, most affectionate and seductive serenity. Then 
under her skilful hands her hair successively took on all the forms which 
she believed might best flatter her face. At last satisfied, she murmured: 


“Ah well, nothing is lost! I am still beautiful!” 

It was then nearly eight o’clock in the evening. Milady decided that a 
rest of several hours would refresh not only her head and her ideas but 
also her complexion. But a still better idea occurred to her before she 
retired. She had overheard some talk about supper and she had already 
been in this chamber an hour; they would surely be bringing her some 
food before long. Determined not to lose a moment of precious time, she 
planned this very evening to reconnoitre the terrain by carefully 
studying the characters of the men to whose guardianship she was 
committed. 

Presently a light under the door announced the return of her jailers. 
Milady rose hastily from her bed, flung herself into the armchair, tilted 
her head back, let her beautiful hair fall disheveled over her shoulders, 
half-bared her bosom under her crumpled lace, and placed one hand on 
her heart, dangling the other helplessly at her side. The bolts were 
drawn, the door grated on its hinges, the sound of approaching footsteps 
re-echoed in her room. 

“Put the table there,” said a voice which she recognized as Felton’s. 
“Bring lights in and relieve the sentinel.” 

This double order given to the same men convinced Milady that her 
servants were her guards too, in other words soldiers. Felton’s orders 
were executed with a silent rapidity that spoke worlds for the discipline 
he maintained. At last Felton, who had not yet looked at Milady, turned 
toward her, “Ah!” he said, “she is asleep. When she wakes up she can 
sup!” And he took several steps toward the door. 

“No, Lieutenant,” said a soldier who, less stoical than his chief, had 
approached Milady, “this woman is not asleep.” 

“What, not asleep? What is she doing, then?” 

“She has fainted. She is deathly pale. I listened closely but I cannot 
hear her breathe.” 

“You're right,” said Felton, after examining Milady without moving 
from the spot where he stood. “Go tell Lord Winter that his prisoner has 
fainted. Personally I do not know what to do. We had not foreseen this.” 

As the soldier moved away to carry out Felton’s orders, Felton sat 
down on an armchair close to the door and waited, wordless and 
motionless. 

Milady possessed one great art which women cultivate assiduously, 


that of looking through her long eyelashes without appearing to open 
her eyelids. She watched Felton, who sat with his back to her, steadily 
for almost ten minutes. During all this time, he never once turned 
around. 

She realized that Lord Winter would be coming in shortly and that his 
presence would strengthen Felton’s indifference. Her first attempt had 
failed. Acting like a woman who exploits all her resources, she raised her 
head, opened her eyes and uttered a helpless sigh. Felton wheeled 
around: 

“Ah, you are awake, Madame,” he said, “then I have nothing more to 
do here. If you want anything, you can ring!” 

“Ah God, my God, how I have suffered!” Milady moaned in that 
melodious voice which like those of the enchantress of old, charmed all 
whom they wished to destroy. And, sitting up in her armchair, she 
assumed a still more graceful and abandoned position than when she 
had reclined. Felton rose to his feet. 

“You will be served three times a day, Madame: breakfast at nine, 
dinner at one, supper at eight. If that does not suit you you may tell us 
what hours you prefer and we will comply with your wishes.” 

“But am I to remain always alone in this huge dismal room?” 

“A woman of the neighborhood has been sent for. She will come to the 
castle tomorrow and will return whenever you desire her presence.” 

“T thank you, sir,” replied the prisoner humbly. 

Felton made a slight bow and started toward the door. As he was 
about to clear the threshold, Lord Winter appeared in the corridor, 
followed by the soldier sent to apprise him of Milady’s swoon. He held a 
vial of smelling salts in his hand. 

“Well, what is this? What on earth is going on here?” he jeered, as he 
saw his prisoner sitting up and Felton about to leave the room. “Has this 
corpse come to life already? Tut, tut, Felton my lad, can’t you see that 
she takes you for a greenhorn? This is but Act One of a comedy which 
we shall doubtless have the pleasure of applauding as the plot unfolds!” 

“T thought so, My Lord, but after all the prisoner is a lady. I wished to 
pay her all the attention that a gentleman owes a lady, if not on her 
account, at least on my own.” 

Milady shuddered from head to toe as Felton’s matter-of-fact words 
passed like ice through her veins. 


Lord Winter laughed. 

“Behold the beautiful hair so artfully disheveled, that white skin and 
that languishing glance! So they have not seduced you yet, O heart of 
stone!” 

“No, My Lord,” the phlegmatic youth answered. “Believe me, it 
requires more than the tricks and coquetry of a woman to corrupt me.” 

“In that case my gallant lieutenant, let us leave Milady to invent 
something else and let us adjourn to supper. Rest assured she possesses a 
fruitful imagination and Act Two of the comedy will be forthcoming 
soon!” 

With which Lord Winter passed his arm through Felton’s and led him 
out, still laughing at his joke. 

“T will be a match for you yet!” Milady vowed through clenched teeth. 
“Of that you may be certain, you poor sanctimonious would-be monk, 
you wretched little mock-soldier with your uniform cut out of God 
knows what flyblown canonicals!” 

“By the way,” Lord Winter added, looking back across the doorway, 
“pray do not suffer this check to take away your appetite. Taste that fowl 
and that fish; on my honor, they are not poisoned. I have an excellent 
cook and, as he is not my heir, I trust him completely and utterly. Do 
just as I do! Adieu then, dear sister, until your next swoon!” 

It was all Milady could endure. Her hands grasped her armchair, she 
ground her teeth furiously, her eyes followed the door as it closed 
behind Felton and Lord Winter. The moment she was alone, a fresh fit of 
despair seized her. Glancing at the table, she saw a knife glittering up at 
her, darted toward it and took it up. But her disappointment was cruel 
indeed: the blade was round and of flexible silver. 

A burst of laughter sounded on the other side of the door, which had 
not been properly closed and which now swung open again. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” Lord Winter mocked. “Ha, ha, ha! You see, my dear 
Felton, you see what I told you? That knife was for you, my lad; she 
would have killed you. You see, one of her peculiarities is to rid herself 
in one way or another of anybody who stands in her way. If I had 
listened to you, that knife would have been pointed and of steel. That 
would have meant good-bye, Felton; she would have cut your throat and 
after that turned on the rest of us! See, John, see how well she handles a 
knife!” 


Milady stood there, still holding the harmless weapon in her clenched 
fist; but at these last words, at this supreme insult, her hands, her 
strength and even her will faltered. The knife fell clattering down on the 
floor. 

“You were right, My Lord,” Felton admitted in a tone of such profound 
disgust that Milady’s heart sank within her. “Ay, you were right and I 
was wrong.” 

Once again they walked away. This time Milady listened more 
carefully until she could no longer hear their footsteps. 

“T am lost!” Milady murmured. “Now I am in the power of men on 
whom I have no more influence than on statues of bronze or granite! 
They know me by heart and are steeled against all my artifices. But no! 
it shall not be! It is impossible that this should end as they have 
decreed.” 

Fear and weakness could not dwell long in her wilful and passionate 
spirit; instinctively she clutched at hope. Sitting down at the table, she 
ate from several dishes, drank a little Spanish wine and felt all her 
resolution returning. 

Before going to bed she pondered and analyzed the words, the steps, 
gestures and even the silences of her interlocutors. From this deep, 
skilful and meticulous study she concluded that Felton was the more 
vulnerable of her two persecutors. One expression especially recurred to 
her mind: “If I had listened to you,” Lord Winter had said to Felton. 
Felton must have spoken in her favor since Lord Winter had been 
unwilling to listen to him. 

“Weak or strong,” Milady repeated, “that man has at least a spark of 
pity in his soul. I shall fan that spark into a flame that shall devour him. 
As for the other, he knows me, he fears me and he realizes what to 
expect if ever I escape from his hands. It is futile to attempt anything 
with him, but Felton—he is something else again! He is a young, 
ingenuous and pure young man; he appears to be virtuous. Him there 
are means of destroying!” 

Milady sighed, went to bed and fell asleep with a smile on her lips. 
Anyone who had seen her thus would have said that here was a young 
girl dreaming of the crown of flowers she was to wear on her brow on 
the Feast Day. 


LUI 


Captivity: THE SECOND Day 


Milady dreamed that she at long last held D’Artagnan in her power. She 
was witnessing his execution; his blood was streaming under the axe of 
the executioner. This welcome fancy lent her features a great calm and 
her lips an innocent red smile. She slept the sleep of a captive who is 
confident of speedy release. 

On the morrow when the orderly entered she was still abed. Felton 
stood in the doorway and ushered in the woman who was to wait on 
Milady. 

“May I help Your Ladyship?” the crone asked, approaching the bed. 

“No, I am feverish. I have not slept all night. I am in terrible pain. 
Pray be kinder than the others were yesterday and leave me to myself.” 

“Shall I fetch a physician, Ma’am?” 

Felton, speechless, watched and listened. He noted that Milady, 
naturally fair of complexion, was now paler than wax. For her part 
Milady realized that the more people she had about her the more people 
she would have to cope with. Besides Lord Winter would increase his 
vigilance. And the physician might well declare her illness feigned. 
Having lost the first round in this bout, Milady was determined to win 
the second. 

“Fetch a physician?” said she. “What good would that do? Yesterday 
these gentlemen declared that my illness was a comedy; today it would 
be the same. It is somewhat late to be sending for a doctor!” 

“Will you kindly tell us yourself, Madame, what treatment you would 
wish to follow?” Felton interrupted with some impatience. 

“Ah, God, how do I know! I know that I am suffering, that is all. Give 
me what you will, I do not care.” 

“Send for Lord Winter,” said Felton, wearied by these everlasting 
complaints. 

“Oh, no, no! please do not call him, I beseech you. I am well, I want 
nothing!” 


Milady uttered this plea with such vehemence and such burning 
eloquence that Felton, attracted despite himself, took a few steps into 
the room. 

He has come in, Milady thought. 

“Madame, if you really are in pain, I shall have a doctor sent for. If 
you are deceiving us, so much the worse for you. Thus we shall have no 
reason to reproach ourselves.” 

For her only reply Milady buried her beautiful head in the pillow and 
sobbed bitterly. Felton gazed at her for a moment with his usual 
impassivity. Then, seeing that the crisis threatened to be a long one, he 
went out, the servant following him. Lord Winter did not appear. 

“T fancy I am beginning to see my way,” Milady mused with savage 
joy, drawing the bedclothes over her face to conceal her satisfaction 
from anyone who might be spying on her. 

Two hours later she decided it was time for her illness to cease. She 
would get up and contrive somehow to gain an advantage of some sort. 
She had only ten days in all; two were already gone. Earlier the orderly 
had brought her breakfast; surely someone would be coming shortly to 
remove the table. And surely Felton would appear too. 

She was not mistaken. Felton returned, and without noticing whether 
Milady had touched the food or not, motioned to the orderly to carry 
away the table. He stood by the doorway, alone, still silent, a book in his 
hand. 

Milady, deep in a chair beside the fireplace, a picture of beauty, pallor 
and resignation, looked for all the world like a saintly virgin awaiting 
martyrdom. Felton approached her and said: 

“Lord Winter, a Roman Catholic like yourself, believes that you might 
suffer at being deprived of the rites and ceremonies of your faith. He 
sends you this book so you may read the ordinary of your mass every 
day. Here it is!” 

At the manner in which Felton placed the book on the little table near 
which Milady sat, at the tone in which he said your faith and your mass, 
and at the disdainful smile which accompanied them, Milady 
concentrated her attention on him. Then, noting the plain, severe 
arrangement of his hair, the exaggerated simplicity of his dress and the 
marmorean polish, hardness and impassivity of his brow, she recognized 
him for one of those somber Puritans whom she had so often met both at 


the Court of King James and at that of the King of France, where despite 
memories of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s Day, they sometimes 
sought refuge. 

A sudden inspiration swept through her mind, the sort of guiding 
impulse which occurs only to people of signal genius and only in times 
of great crisis which are to decide their fortunes or their very lives. 
Felton’s mere emphasis of the pronoun your as he referred to faith and 
mass, and a cursory glance at him, sufficed to dictate Milady’s future 
strategy and to reveal to her all its importance. 

With the quick intelligence that characterized her, she protested: 

“I a papist?” The contempt in her voice matched his. “J, say a Romish 
mass? Heavens, sir, Lord Winter, that corrupt Catholic, knows very well 
that I am not of his superstition. This is a trap he is setting for me!” 

“And to what faith do you belong, Madame?” Felton asked with an 
astonishment he could not wholly conceal. 

With feigned exaltation: 

“T shall tell you,” Milady cried, “when I have accomplished the full 
suffering I must undergo for the sake of my beliefs.” 

Felton’s look disclosed to Milady the extent of the progress she had 
made thanks to these few words. Nevertheless the young officer stood 
silent and motionless; only his glance had betrayed him. 

“T am in the hands of mine enemies!” she continued with all the fervor 
she knew that Puritans affected. “So, let my God preserve me or let me 
perish for His sake! I beg you to convey this to Lord Winter.” She 
pointed toward the missal but forbore to touch it, as if to do so must 
inevitably contaminate her. “Take this back,” she commanded, “and 
make use of it yourself, for I am sure you are doubly the tool of Lord 
Winter—an accomplice in his persecutions and an accomplice in his 
heresies.” 

Still silent, Felton picked up the book with the same repugnance he 
had shown in delivering it, and retired, wrapped in thought. 

At about five o’clock that evening, Lord Winter appeared. Milady had 
found time aplenty to trace her plan of action; she received him with the 
air of a woman who has already recovered all her advantages. His 
Lordship sat down in an armchair facing hers and, stretching his legs 
nonchalantly on the hearth: 

“Apparently we have decided to go in for a bit of apostasy?” he jeered. 


“T do not know what Your Lordship means.” 

“T mean since we last met you have changed your religion. Have you 
by any chance married again—this time a Protestant!” 

“T beg you to explain,” the prisoner countered regally. “I vow I can 
hear what you say but it all makes no sense.” 

“Tt amounts to this, Madame: you have no religion whatever. It is best 
so.” 

“Atheism would seem more in keeping with your principles.” 

“T confess it is all one to me what you believe in.” 

“Why bother to profess your godlessness, My Lord? Your debauchery 
and crimes speak for themselves.” 

“What! you dare speak of debauchery, you, Messalina, you, Lady 
Macbeth! Either I misunderstand you or else you are confoundedly 
impudent!” 

“You talk so because we are being overheard, sir,” Milady replied 
frigidly; “you seek to prejudice your jailers and your hangmen against 
me.” 

“My jailers,s my hangmen! Ha, Madame, you speak very poetically. 
Yesterday’s comedy is turning to tragedy, eh? Ah, well, within a week 
you will be where you belong and good riddance, too. My task will then 
be over.” 

“A task of infamy,” Milady retorted with the exaltation of a victim 
provoking a judge. “An impious horror!” 

“God save us, I vow the hussy is going quite mad! Come, come, be 
calm, Madame Puritan or I shall consign you to a cell. By Heaven, it 
must be my Spanish wine that has gone to your head. Never mind, that 
type of drunkenness is innocuous and without consequence.” 

With which Lord Winter withdrew, swearing as lustily as ever 
gentleman swore in that age of profanity and invective. And Felton, 
stationed behind the door, just as Milady had supposed, missed no word 
of the scene. 

“Yes, go, go,” Milady adjured her brother. “But remember: the 
consequences of your iniquity are upon you, while you, weak fool, will 
wake up to them too late!” 

Silence fell once again over her prison. Two hours passed by. When 
the orderly brought in Milady’s supper, she was lost in her devotions. 
Prayers she had heard from the lips of an austere Puritan, an old servant 


of her second husband, rose melodic and eloquent out of her ecstasy. She 
paid not the slightest attention to what was going on. Felton motioned to 
the orderly not to disturb her and, when all was arranged, he went out 
quietly with the soldiers. 

Knowing she might be watched, Milady continued her prayers to the 
end. It seemed to her, as clearly as she could judge under the 
circumstances, that the sentry halted occasionally to listen to her. For 
the time being nothing could have pleased her better. She rose, stepped 
toward the table, ate but scantily and drank only water. An hour later 
the orderly came to remove the table. This time, Milady noted, Felton 
did not accompany him. 

Immensely excited, she realized it was because he feared to see her 
too often. She turned toward the wall to smile triumphantly, conscious 
that her mere expression would have betrayed her hypocrisy. 

She allowed a half-hour to pass. Then, when all was silence in the old 
castle save for the eternal murmur of the waves as the vast sea broke 
against the rocks, she began to sing. In a pure, harmonious and vibrant 
voice, she chanted a psalm she knew to be in greatest favor with the 
Puritans at the time: 


Lord Thou hast now forsaken us 
To try our faith and strength, 
Yet merciful and generous 


Thou shalt forbear at length. 


These verses were anything but poetic but the Puritans cared little for 
artistic ornament. 

As she sang, Milady listened. The sentry on guard stopped; there was 
no more pacing outside her door. Congratulating herself upon the effect 
of her psalmody, she continued to sing with inexpressible feeling and 
fervor; the notes seemed to her to spread far down the corridor and to 
echo progressively, from vault to vault, bearing some magic charm to 
soften the hearts of her jailers. However the sentry, doubtless a zealous 
Roman Catholic, was presumably able to shake off the spell. For, 
through the door: 

“Hold your tongue, Madame,” he enjoined. “Your song is as dismal as 


a De Profundis. It’s bad enough to be on duty here, but if we have to 
listen to such doldrum lamentation, it’s more than mortal man can bear.” 

A stern voice broke in. Milady instantly recognized it as Felton’s: 

“Hush, man! What business is this of yours, you rascal? Have you had 
orders to stop this woman singing? No: you were told to guard her and 
to fire on her if she attempted to escape. Very well, do as you were told 
and don’t let me catch you going beyond your orders.” 

An expression of unspeakable joy illumined Milady’s countenance, but 
it was as fleeting as the reflection of a flash of lightning. Without 
appearing to have heard the dialogue, she continued to sing, summoning 
all the charm, power and seduction Satan had bestowed upon her voice: 


Despite my tears, despite my cares, 
My exile and my chains 
I have my youth, my loving prayers 


And God who knows my pains. 


To the rude, unpolished poetry of this psalm, Milady’s voice lent a 
grace and an effect which the most impassioned Puritans, finding them 
seldom present in the songs of their brethren, had perforce to conjure up 
with all the resources of imagination. Felton would have vowed he was 
hearing that angel who brought consolation to the three Hebrews in the 
burning, fiery furnace. Milady continued: 


Oh God, most powerful and just, 
The day of our release must come, 
We shall reach Heaven if so we must, 


Or die in martyrdom. 


This verse, into which this accomplished enchantress put all her 
passion, struck home. The young officer, thoroughly bewildered, flung 
open the door and stood there, pale as ever but with eyes aflame: 

“Why are you singing?” he mumbled. “That voice ... that voice of 
yours ...” 

“T crave your pardon, sir!” Milady was all humility, “I forgot that my 
songs are out of place in this house. Perhaps I offended you in your 


beliefs. But it was not purposely, I vow. Forgive me, then, for a wrong 
which may seem serious but which was certainly not intended.” 

Milady was so beautiful at this moment and her religious ecstasy cast 
so luminous an expression upon her features that Felton, dazzled, 
fancied he was beholding that angel whom had only heard. 

“Ay, Madame,” he mumbled, “you are troubling and exciting the 
people who are meant to watch over you.” 

Nor did the witless young man gauge the incoherence of his words as 
Milady’s lynx eyes read into the depths of his heart. 

“T shall not worship,” Milady said, her eyes downcast, her voice 
mellow, her attitude resigned. “I shall pray inwardly.” 

“No, Madame, I beg you,” Felton said uncertainly, “But at night 
especially, pray do not sing so loud.” 

And, feeling he could no longer maintain his severity toward such a 
prisoner, he took to his heels. As he walked down the corridor: 

“You are right, Lieutenant,” the sentry said. “Such songs upset a body. 
And yet, heigh-ho! we get used to them, sir. The lady prisoner has a 
lovely voice!” 


LIV 


Captivity: THE THirp Day 


Felton had come to see her, certainly, but there was still another step to 
take: Milady must detain him and they must remain together quite 
alone. At present she only sensed obscurely how to achieve this result. 

There was even more to do: he must be made to speak in order to be 
spoken to. Milady knew very well that her greatest charm lay in her 
voice which, in its richness and variety ran the gamut of tones, from the 
speech of humans to the melopoeia of angels. 

Yet despite her powers of seduction, Milady might well fail, for Felton 
was forewarned against the slightest hazard. From that moment on, she 
watched over her every gesture and her every word, from the simplest 
glance and the merest reflex down to her very breath, for a breath might 
well be interpreted as a sigh. In short, she studied every reaction of hers, 
much as a clever actor who has just been assigned a new rdle in a type 
of acting to which he is unaccustomed. 

In so far as Lord Winter was concerned, her plan of conduct was 
easier; she had already determined upon it the night before. She would 
remain silent and dignified in his presence; now and again, she would 
irritate him by affected disdain or by a contemptuous word; she would 
provoke him to outbursts and threats that offered a contrast to her own 
resignation. Felton would see this; he might perhaps say nothing, but he 
would have seen everything. 

Next morning Felton came as usual, but Milady allowed him to preside 
over all the preparations for breakfast without addressing a word to him. 
As he was about to withdraw, a ray of hope cheered her, for she fancied 
he was about to speak. But his lips moved without uttering a sound. 
With a powerful effort to control himself, he recommitted to his heart 
the words about to escape his lips and he left hastily. 

Toward noon, Lord Winter entered. It was a rather fine winter’s day; a 
few rays of that pale English sunshine, which sparkles but does not 
warm, filtered through the prison bars. Milady, gazing out of the 


window, pretended not to hear the door as it opened. 

“Well, well!” said Lord Winter, “after playing comedy and then 
tragedy I see we are now playing melancholy.” 

The prisoner vouchsafed no reply. 

“T understand,” Lord Winter went on. “Quite! How happy you would 
be to have the freedom of that shore! How happy to be on a fine ship 
cleaving the waves of that emerald-green sea! How happy, whether on 
land or water, to catch me in one of those nice little ambushes you are 
so adept at laying. Patience, patience! Only four days more and you shall 
feel the shore beneath your feet, the sea will be open to you—more open 
perhaps than you would wish—and England will at long last be rid of 
you!” 

Milady clasped her hands and raising her beautiful eyes to heaven: 

“O Lord, O Lord my God!” she said with an angelic meekness of 
gesture and tone. “Forgive this man as I myself forgive him.” 

“Pray on, damned soul that you are!” Lord Winter sneered. “Your 
prayers are the more generous since you are in the power of a man who 
will never forgive you, I swear it!” 

With which he left her. But as he went out, she sensed a piercing 
glance fixed upon her through the half-opened door, and as she looked 
up, she glimpsed Felton moving aside hastily to prevent her seeing him. 
Encouraged, she fell to her knees and began to pray: 

“O my God, my God,” she cried, “Thou knowest in what holy cause I 
endure tribulation. Give me then strength, I pray, to bear my trial with 
fortitude and charity!” 

The door opened gently; the beautiful supplicant, pretending to hear 
nothing, continued in a tearful voice: 

“O God of vengeance, O God of grace, wilt Thou suffer the abominable 
plots of this man to be carried out!” 

Then only she feigned to hear the sound of Felton’s footsteps. Rising, 
quick as thought, she blushed as if ashamed of being surprised on her 
knees. 

“T would not wish to disturb anyone who is praying, My Lady,” said 
Felton gravely. “Pray continue your devotions, I would not wish you to 
interrupt them on my account.” 

“How do you know that I was praying, sir?” she asked in a voice 
broken by sobs. “You are mistaken I assure you; I was not praying.” 


In the same serious voice but in a gentler tone, Felton went on: 

“Surely you do not think I assume the right to prevent a fellow 
creature from bowing down before the Creator? God forbid! Besides, My 
Lady, repentance becomes the guilty. Whatever crime they may have 
committed, I hold the guilty to be sacred when they do obeisance at the 
feet of God.” 

“Guilty?” Milady protested. “I, guilty?” Her smile would have 
disarmed the angel on the Day of Judgment: “Guilty! Ah God, Thou 
knowest whether I am innocent or guilty! Say that I have been 
sentenced, sir, if you will; but as you know, that God Who loves martyrs 
sometimes allows the innocent to be condemned.” 

“Your condemnation itself is reason enough for prayer,” Felton 
replied. “But if you are innocent, the stronger the reason, and I shall add 
my own prayers on your behalf.” 

“Oh! how just, how righteous a man you are!” cried Milady throwing 
herself at his feet. “I cannot hold out any longer; I am desperately afraid 
of weakening when I shall be called upon to face the ordeal and confess 
my faith. I implore you, sir, to listen to the plea of a woman in despair. 
You have been deceived about me but that is not the question. I only ask 
one favor, no more; if you grant it, I shall bless you both in this world 
and in the next.” 

“You must speak to my master, Madame,” Felton replied. “I am not so 
fortunately placed as to mete out pardon or punishment. God has placed 
this responsibility in the hands of one who is of loftier station than I.” 

“No, I shall speak to you, to you alone! I beg you to listen to me 
instead of contributing to my shame and ruin.” 

“If you deserved this shame and invited this ruin, you must submit to 
it as an offering to God.” 

“What? What are you saying, man? Oh, why can’t you understand? 
When I speak of shame, you think I speak of some sort of punishment— 
prison, say, or the gallows? Would to Heaven these might be my lot! 
What do I care about prison or death?” 

“Now I, in turn, do not understand.” 

“Or rather you pretend not to understand me, sir,” the prisoner 
replied, smiling incredulously. 

“Nay, on my honor as a soldier and my faith as a Christian, I swear 
that is not true.” 


“Do you mean to tell me you are ignorant of Lord Winter’s designs 
upon my person?” 

“T assure you I am quite ignorant of them.” 

“Impossible. You are his confidant!” 

“T beg you to observe that I am not in the habit of lying, My Lady.” 

“But Lord Winter makes no mystery of his purpose. How can you help 
but guess it?” 

“T have no wish to guess anything,” Felton explained. “I wait until 
someone confides in me. Except for what Lord Winter has told me in 
your presence, he has confided nothing to me.” 

“So you are not his accomplice!” Milady cried with a feigned sincerity 
that was utterly convincing. “Then you did not even suspect that he 
intends to bring down upon my head a disgrace that all the punishments 
of all the earth cannot match in their horror?” 

“You are mistaken, My Lady,” Felton protested, blushing. “Lord Winter 
is incapable of any such crime.” 

“Perfect!” Milady said to herself. “He knows nothing about all this, yet 
he calls it a crime! I am making good headway!” Then aloud: “The son of 
Satan will stop at nothing.” 

“And who is the son of Satan?” 

“Are there two men in England who may be so described?” 

“You mean George Villiers?” Felton asked, his eyes blazing. 

“T mean George Villiers whom the godless and the libertines call Duke 
of Buckingham. I never dreamed there was a single Englishman in all 
England who requires such lengthy explanations to make him know who 
I meant.” 

“The hand of the Lord hangs heavy over his head,” Felton intoned 
sententiously, “nor shall he escape the punishment which he has 
earned.” 

With regard to the Duke, Felton was merely voicing the execration all 
Englishmen entertained toward a man whom the Roman Catholics 
themselves called the extortioner, the peculator and the profligate, and 
whom the Puritans referred to simply as Satan, Abaddon, Apollyon or 
Belial. 

“Ah, God! ah, God!” Milady wrung her hands. “When I crave that 
Thou visit upon this miscreant the chastisement which he so richly 
merits, Thou knowest well that I seek not mine own vengeance but 


rather the deliverance of a whole nation which is in helpless bondage!” 

“You know the Duke of Buckingham?” Felton inquired. 

Gratified that Felton should at last question her and happy that she 
had achieved this so readily and profitably: 

“Know him?” Milady repeated. “Know him? Alas, I know him to my 
great sorrow and my eternal grief.” And she wrung her hands as if in a 
paroxysm of agony. 

Felton, for his part, felt his strength failing; he stumbled toward the 
door. But the prisoner, watching his every step, sprang forward to 
intercept him. 

“Be generous, be merciful and listen to my prayer,” she pleaded. “I 
had a knife as you know; Lord Winter’s fatal prudence deprived me of it 
because he well knows to what use I would put it. Oh, please do not 
leave me; please hear me to the end! Give me back that knife for one 
minute only in the name of pity and charity. I am at your knees, a 
woman groveling in front of you. Look at me before you close the door 
upon me; tell me you know I do not seek to harm you.” She paused 
dramatically, flung her arms about his knees. “To harm you!” she went 
on. “You, the only just, good and compassionate being I have ever met; 
you, who may well be my savior. Give me that knife for an instant, I 
beseech you, for an instant only, and I shall return it to you by the 
grating. One infinitesimal moment, Mr. Felton, and you will have saved 
my honor!” 

“You mean to kill yourself!” Felton asked, forgetting in his terror to 
withdraw his hands from her grasp. “You mean to kill yourself?” 

With consummate artistry, Milady fell back as in a swoon. 

“God have mercy upon me!” she murmured as she sank to the floor, “I 
have given myself away. He knows my secret and I am lost!” 

Felton hovered over her, motionless and nonplussed. Milady, 
recognizing that he was still somewhat dubious, blamed herself for 
underacting her part. Suddenly footsteps in the corridor brought them 
both to their senses; both recognized Lord Winter’s tread. Felton edged 
toward the door, Milady sprang toward him. 

“Do not breathe a word of this, I beg you,” she urged in a tense, sultry 
voice. “Not one word to that man or I am lost and you, you, you will be 
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Then as the steps drew nearer, fearing that she might be overheard, 


she pressed her beautiful hand on Felton’s lips with a gesture of extreme 
terror. Felton gently repulsed her and tottering across the room she sank 
into a chaise-longue. 

Lord Winter passed by the door without stopping; the echo of his 
footsteps grew fainter in the distance. 

Felton, pale as death, stood there straining his ears. When all was 
silence in the corridor, he sighed deeply, like a man suddenly awaking 
from a dream. Suddenly he darted out of the room. Milady in turn 
listened to departing footsteps as Felton moved off in the opposite 
direction from that Lord Winter had taken. 

“Ah!” Milady breathed triumphantly. “At last you are mine!” Then her 
countenance darkening: “But if he speaks to Lord Winter I am 
irremediably lost,” she thought. “Winter knows quite well that I will 
never kill myself; he himself will hand me a knife in Felton’s presence 
and Felton will soon see that my great despair was but a farce.” She 
walked to her mirror and gazing into it congratulated herself that she 
had never before looked more beautiful. She smiled. “True, true,” she 
concluded confidently. “But Felton will not speak to him.” 

That evening Lord Winter entered with the servant who brought 
Milady’s dinner tray. 

“My Lord,” she protested, “is your presence a necessary accessory to 
my imprisonment? Could you not spare me the increase of torment your 
visits cause me?” 

“What, my dear sister?” Winter replied in mock surprise. “Didn’t you 
yourself inform me, with those same pretty lips that are so cruel today, 
that you had come to England for the sole purpose of seeing me quite 
freely! To be deprived of that joy was so grievous, you told me, that you 
risked everything: seasickness, tempests, even captivity! Very well, here I 
am; you should be grateful. What is more, this time my visit has a 
definite purpose.” 

Convinced that Felton had spoken to him, Milady shuddered. Certainly 
in the course of her life this extraordinary woman had experienced the 
most powerful and conflicting emotions; but never before had she felt 
her heart beat so violently. 

She remained seated; Lord Winter drew up an armchair and sat down 
beside her. Then he took a slip of paper from his pocket and unfolded it 
slowly. 


“Pray examine this,” he urged, looking up at her. “I want you to see 
the kind of passport I myself drew up for you. Henceforth it will serve to 
identify you in the life I am willing to allow you to live.” 

Turning away from Milady to scan the paper again, he read: 


ORDER OF DUTY ON HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE 


You are hereby commanded to conduct to the female person named Charlotte 
Backson, duly and lawfully condemned to branding, for crimes committed, by order of the 


courts of justice of the Kingdom of France, and released after fulfillment of sentence. 


Said Charlotte Backson shall reside permanently in the aforementioned place, whence she 
shall be forbidden to adventure more than a distance of three leagues (nine miles). In the 
event of attempted escape, the penalty of death shall be imposed forthwith without benefit 
of trial. Said Charlotte Backson shall be allowed five shillings per day for board and 
lodging. 


Lord Winter cleared his throat, folded the paper and went on: 

“You will note that your place of destination has been left blank. If 
you have any preference, you will inform me; provided it be at least 
three thousand miles from London, your wish will be granted.” 

“That order does not concern me,” Milady said coldly. “It bears 
another’s name.” 

“A name? Have you a name, pray?” 

“T bear your brother’s name.” 

“No you do not!” 

a eas 

“My brother is only your second husband; your first husband is still 
alive! Tell me his name and I will substitute it for Backson.” 

Milady did not move. 

“So, you will not tell me his name? Very well then you shall be 
entered on the prisoners’ docket under the name of Charlotte Backson.” 

Milady said nothing but this time her silence was not a piece of 
strategy. She was mortally afraid. The order, she judged, was ready for 
execution; Lord Winter, hastening her departure, had _ probably 
condemned her to leave that very evening. For a moment her mind went 
blank, everything fell away from her, she was stunned. Suddenly she 
noticed that the order bore no signature and her joy at this discovery 


was beyond control. Lord Winter, his eyes fastened upon her, read her 
thoughts as he might read an open book. 

“Yes, yes,” he said quickly. “You are looking for the signature and 
seal. All is not lost, you think, for the order is not signed; he is showing 
it to me only to terrify me, you say. But you are sorely mistaken! 
Tomorrow this order will go to My Lord of Buckingham; next day he will 
return it signed and sealed; and within four-and-twenty hours I shall 
myself be responsible for its execution. This is all I had to say to you, 
Madame: I therefore bid you good-bye!” 

“And I tell you, sir, that this abuse of power, which exiles me under a 
fictitious name, is infamous.” 

“Would you prefer to be hanged under your own name, My Lady? As 
you know, here in England our law is inexorable on the chapter of 
marriage. Speak out and tell me what you want. Though my name, or 
rather my brother’s name, were to suffer for it I am determined to 
hazard the scandal of a public trial in order to be certain that I shall be 
rid of you once and for all.” 

Milady, pale as a corpse, made no answer. There was a silence. 

“Well, well,” Lord Winter went on, “I must conclude you prefer to 
prolong your peregrinations. So much the better, Madame. You know the 
old saw: ‘A-travel I would go....’ Upon my word you are not wrong; life 
is very sweet. That is why I do not intend to forfeit mine at your hands.” 

Milady stared at him but said nothing. 

“The only thing that remains to be settled is your allowance of five 
shillings. You consider me somewhat parsimonious, do you not? The 
reason is that I do not care to furnish you with the means of corrupting 
your jailers. Anyhow, you will always have your charms left with which 
to seduce them. Employ them then if your failure with Felton has not 
disgusted you at attempts of the sort.” 

“Felton has not told him,” Milady mused. “Nothing is lost, then.” 

“And now, My Lady, au revoir until we meet again tomorrow when I 
shall call on you to announce the departure of my messenger.” 

Lord Winter rose, bowed ironically to her and left. 

Milady breathed again: she still had four days before her and four days 
would suffice to complete the seduction of Felton. But suddenly a 
terrifying thought flashed through her mind. Suppose Lord Winter were 
to send Felton himself to get the order signed by the Duke of 


Buckingham? In that case Felton would escape her, since the 
accomplishment of her plan depended on the magic of a continuous 
fascination. Still there was one reassuring aspect to her plight: Felton 
had not spoken. 

Determined not to appear unnerved by Lord Winter’s threats, she sat 
down at the table and ate her dinner. Then she fell to her knees as she 
had done the evening before and said her prayers aloud. Once again the 
soldier stopped pacing up and down the corridor to listen to her. 
Presently she heard footsteps lighter than those of the sentinel; someone 
was coming toward her cell. As the steps stopped before her door: 

“Tt is Felton, it is he!” she said and began singing the hymn which had 
excited Felton so violently the previous evening. But though her voice— 
a sweet, full sonorous voice—rang quite as melodically and pathetically 
as ever, the door remained shut. To be sure, in one of the furtive glances 
she darted from time to time at the grating of the door, she thought she 
detected the ardent eyes of the young man through the serried wires. 

Whether this was true or whether she imagined it, this time at least 
Felton mustered sufficient self-control not to enter. And yet a few 
moments later Milady fancied she heard a deep sigh. Then the same 
steps she had heard approach now withdrew slowly and as though 
regretfully. 
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Captivity: THE FourtH Day 


Next day when Felton entered Milady’s apartment he found her standing 
on a chair, holding in her hands a kind of rope. Apparently she had 
made it by tearing some cambric handkerchiefs into strips, twining the 
strips one with another and tying them end to end. At the noise Felton 
made in entering, Milady jumped lightly to the ground from her 
armchair, sat down in it and tried to conceal this improvised cord by 
dropping it behind her. 

The young man was even paler than usual and his eyes, reddened by 
want of sleep, proved that he had spent a feverish night. His expression 
was more austere and stern than ever. He advanced slowly and taking 
one end of the suicidal rope, which by mistake or design she had 
allowed to appear: 

“What is this, Madame?” he inquired coldly. 

“That?” Milady smiled with that expression of appealing melancholy 
which she assumed so skilfully. “Boredom is the mortal enemy of 
prisoners. I was listless so I amused myself twining this rope.” 

Felton glanced at the wall toward which he had found Milady 
reaching when he entered; over her head he noticed a gilt-headed peg 
fixed in the wall and used for hanging up clothes and weapons. He gave 
a start which the prisoner observed through her lashes. 

“What were you doing standing on that chair?” 

“What can that matter to you?” 

“T wish to know.” 

“Do not question me, sir, you know that we true Christians are 
forbidden to utter falsehoods.” 

“Well, then, I shall tell you what you were doing or rather what you 
were about to do. You meant to complete the fatal plan you cherish. 
Remember, Madame, if God forbids us to lie, He forbids us much more 
sternly to commit suicide.” 

“When God sees one of His creatures persecuted unjustly and placed 


between suicide and dishonor,” Milady answered with ringing 
conviction, “God pardons suicide because such suicide is martyrdom.” 

“You say either too much or too little. Speak, My Lady. In Heaven’s 
name, make yourself clear.” 

“Ay, you wish me to tell you my misfortunes so you may treat them as 
fables; you wish to know my plans so you may denounce them to my 
persecutor. No, I could never bear that! Besides, why should you care 
about the life or death of an unhappy woman, unjustly condemned? You 
are answerable for my body alone, are you not? Provided you produce a 
corpse that can be recognized as mine, no one will ask aught else of you. 
Indeed, you may perhaps earn a double reward.” 

“TI, Madame,” Felton protested indignantly. “Can you dream I would 
accept a reward for your life? Oh, you cannot possibly believe what you 
are saying.” 

“Let me act as I please,” Milady cried with increasing excitement. 
“Every soldier should be ambitious, eh? You are now a lieutenant, are 
you not? Well, when you follow me to the grave you will be a captain.” 

“What have I done to you,” Felton asked, “that you should burden me 
with such a responsibility before God and man?” He seemed 
considerably shaken. “In a few days you will have left here, My Lady. 
Your life will no longer be under my care and—” he sighed, “you can do 
what you will with it, because—” 

As though unable to resist giving vent to a holy indignation, Milady 
interrupted: 

“So you, a pious man, you who are called righteous and just, you ask 
for but one thing? And what is that thing, alas? Merely that you may not 
be involved in my death or held to account for it.” 

“T am in duty bound to watch over your life, My Lady, and I shall do 
so.” 

“But do you understand the mission you are charged with? A cruel 
enough mission if I am guilty. But what name can you give to it and 
what name will the Lord give to it if I am innocent?” 

“Tam a soldier, Madame, and I obey orders.” 

“Do you actually believe that on the Day of Judgment, God will 
separate the blind executioner from the iniquitous judge? You refuse to 
let me kill my body yet you are the agent of the man who has 
determined to kill my soul.” 


“But I repeat: no danger threatens you. I will answer for Lord Winter 
as I would for myself.” 

“Poor deluded soul, what madness to dare answer for another when 
the wisest and most Godfearing dare not answer for themselves? You are 
ranged on the side of the strongest and most fortunate of men, even if it 
means crushing the helpless and most unhappy of women.” 

“Impossible, Madame!” Deep in his heart Felton knew that the 
argument he was about to give her was a just one. “A prisoner, you shall 
not recover your freedom through me; living, you shall not lose your life 
through me.” 

“True, but I shall lose something dearer than life, Felton, I shall lose 
my honor. And it is you I shall hold accountable before God and men for 
my shame and my infamy.” 

Impassive as Felton was or appeared to be, this time he could not 
resist the secret influence which had begun to possess him. To see this 
woman, beautiful and splendent as a vision, to repel at once the 
ascendancy of grief and comeliness proved too much for him. It was 
beyond the power of a visionary, beyond the power of a brain 
undermined by the ardent dreams of an ecstatic faith, beyond the power 
of a heart corroded by the love of Heaven that burns and the hatred of 
men that devours. 

Milady perceived his disquiet. Intuitively she felt the flame of the 
opposing passions which set the young zealot’s blood afire. Like a skilful 
strategist who, seeing his enemy about to fly, marches toward him with 
a cry of victory, she rose, superb as an ancient priestess, inspired as a 
Christian virgin, her arms raised, her throat uncovered, her hair 
disheveled. With one hand she held her gown modestly drawn over her 
high, firm breasts, and, her look blazing with the fervor which had 
already raised such havoc in the young man’s heart, she stepped forward 
and raised her usually low, melodious voice to a pitch of prophetic 
frenzy, singing: 


To Baal doom the innocent, 
To beasts their martyr prey, 
Our God shall force thee to repent 


Who saveth His alway. 


Felton stood listening to this strange invocation, like one petrified. 
Then, trembling: 

“Who are you?” he asked, clasping his hands. “Are you a messenger 
from God or a minister from Hell? Are you angel or demon? Are you 
Eloah or Astarte?” 

“Don’t you know me, Felton? I am neither angel nor demon, I am a 
daughter of earth, Iam your sister in the true faith, that is all.” 

“Yes, I doubted, but now I believe!” 

“You believe, yet you suffer me to languish in the hands of that child 
of Belial whom men call Lord Winter? You believe, yet you deliver me to 
that villain who fills and defiles the world with his heresies and 
debaucheries, to that infamous Sardanapalus whom the blind call Duke 
of Buckingham but whom true believers call Antichrist!” 

“T deliver you up to Buckingham? What can you possibly mean?” 

“Having eyes, see ye not?” Milady quoted. “Having ears, hear ye not?” 

“Yes, it is true,” Felton exclaimed, passing his hand over his perspiring 
brow as if to remove his last doubt. “Yes, I recognize the voice which 
speaks to me in my dreams ... I recognize the features of the angel that 
appears to me every night ... I recognize that spirit which says to my 
sleepless soul: ‘Arise, strike! Save England and save thyself else thou 
shalt die without having satisfied thy God....’ ” Felton drew a deep 
breath and: “Speak, speak,” he begged Milady, “I understand you now.” 

A flash of unholy joy, swifter than thought, gleamed in Milady’s eyes. 
Fleeting though it was, Felton saw it and started back, aghast, as though 
its light had illuminated the dark abysses of this woman’s heart. 
Suddenly he recalled Lord Winter’s warnings, the seductions of Milady 
and her first attempts on her arrival. He stepped back, hanging his head, 
but still looking at her as if, fascinated by this strange creature, he could 
not remove his eyes from hers. 

Milady was not a woman to misunderstand this hesitation. Under her 
apparent emotions, her icy coolness never abandoned her. Before Felton 
had a chance to reply and before she should be forced to resume a 
conversation so difficult to sustain in the same exalted tones, she let her 
hands fall helplessly to her side. It was as if the weakness of the woman 
could not live up to the enthusiasm of the inspired fanatic: 

“But no! I am not strong enough to be the Judith to deliver Bethulia 
from this Holofernes. The sword of the Eternal is too heavy for my arm. 


Let me die, then, to avoid dishonor; let me take refuge in martyrdom. I 
do not ask you for liberty as a guilty woman would nor for vengeance as 
a pagan would. Let me die, that is all I beg and implore you on bended 
knee; let me die, and my last sign shall be a blessing upon you for saving 
my soul!” 

Hearing that voice (so gentle and suppliant!) and seeing that look (so 
timid and downcast!) Felton reproached himself for his hesitation. Step 
by step, the enchantress had resumed that magic adornment which she 
donned or doffed at will, that adornment of beauty, meekness and tears, 
and that irresistible attraction of mystical voluptuousness, the most 
devouring of all. 

“Alas, there is but one thing I can do, namely, to pity you if you prove 
to me you are a victim. Lord Winter has brought up cruel charges 
against you. You are a Christian and my sister in the true faith; I feel 
drawn toward you, I who have loved no one but my benefactor and who 
have met none but traitors and impious men all the days of my life. But 
you, Madame, so beautiful in reality and so pure in appearance, you 
must have committed great crimes for Lord Winter to pursue you thus.” 

“Having eyes, see ye not?” Milady repeated with an accent of 
indescribable grief. “Having ears, hear ye not?” 

“Well then, speak, speak—” 

“You wish me to confide my shame to you?” A blush of modesty 
suffused her cheeks. “Ay, it is my shame, for often the crime of one 
becomes the shame of another.” 

“T do not understand—” 

“T cannot confide my shame to you, a man!” Covering her lovely eyes 
virtuously with her hand: “Never, never! I could not do it!” 

“But—am I not your brother?” 

Milady looked at him for some time with an expression which the 
young officer mistook for doubt but which was partly scrutiny and 
chiefly the will to fascinate. Felton, supplicant in his turn, clasped his 
hands. 

“Well, then,” Milady conceded, “I trust my brother and I will dare to 
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At this moment Lord Winter’s footsteps echoed down the corridor. 
This time Milady’s relentless brother-in-law was not content to stop 
before the door and move on as he had the days before. Instead he 


exchanged a few words with the sentinel, then the door swung open and 
he stood on the threshold. Felton, hearing his voice, had stepped back. 
When Lord Winter entered the young officer was several paces away 
from the prisoner. Lord Winter walked in slowly, his inquisitorial glance 
first leveled at Milady then turning on Felton. 

“You’ve been here a long time, John,” he said. “Has this woman been 
telling you about her crimes? If so, I can understand your long stay.” 

Felton winced. Milady realized that if she did not come to the help of 
her disconcerted Puritan all was lost. 

“So you fear your prisoner may escape?” She turned scornfully toward 
her brother-in-law. “Well, just ask your worthy jailer what favor I was 
even now soliciting of him.” 

“You were soliciting a favor?” Lord Winter inquired suspiciously. 

“Ay, she was, my Lord,” Felton confessed with some embarrassment. 

“Come, what favor?” 

“She asked me for a knife which she promised to return to me through 
the grating a moment after she had received it.” 

“There must be someone concealed here whose throat this amiable 
lady would wish delicately to slit!” Lord Winter observed in an ironical, 
contemptuous tone. 

“There is myself,” Milady replied very evenly. 

“T have given you your choice of America or Tyburn! Choose Tyburn, 
My Lady. Believe me, the cord is more certain than the knife.” 

Felton turned pale and made a step forward, remembering that at the 
moment he entered Milady had a rope in her hand. 

“Quite so, My Lord, I have often thought of it.” Then, lowering her 
voice: “And I will think of it again.” 

Felton shuddered and Lord Winter advised: 

“Be on your guard, John. I have placed my trust in you. Beware, 
friend; I have warned you.” He cleared his throat. “Cheer-up, lad, we 
shall be delivered of this creature within three days. And where I shall 
send her she can harm nobody.” 

“Hear him, oh, hear him!” Milady cried with such vehemence that 
Lord Winter might believe she was addressing Heaven and Felton might 
understand that she was addressing him. 

Felton bowed his head, apparently deep in thought. His master took 
the young officer by the arm and led him out, keeping his eye on his 


sister-in-law all the while. 

“Alas!” mused Milady, “I fear I am not so far advanced as I expected. 
Lord Winter has exchanged his natural stupidity for a prudence hitherto 
quite alien to him. Truly the desire for vengeance is a wonderful thing 
and how it moulds a man’s character! As for Felton, he is hesitant. Ah, 
he is not a man like that accursed D’Artagnan. A Puritan adores only 
virgins and expresses his adoration by clasping his hands. A musketeer 
loves women and expresses his love by clasping his hands about them.” 

Meanwhile Milady waited with much impatience, fearing the day 
might pass without her seeing Felton again. But within one hour she 
heard someone speaking in a low voice at the door; soon after it opened 
and, to her surprise, there he stood. Felton advanced quickly into the 
room, leaving the door open behind him. He signaled to Milady to be 
silent. He seemed very much agitated. 

“What do you want of me?” she demanded. 

“Listen,” Felton said in a low voice, “I have just sent away the sentinel 
so I could stay here without anyone knowing about it. I came to speak to 
you without being overheard. Lord Winter has just told me a most 
horrible story.” 

Milady, reassuming the smile of a resigned victim, shook her head. 

“Either you are a demon,” Felton went on, “or Lord Winter, my 
benefactor, my father, is a monster. I have known you just four days, I 
have loved him for years; I therefore may hesitate between you. Do not 
be afraid at what I say, I want to be convinced. I shall come to see you 
tonight, shortly after twelve; I shall hear your story and you will 
convince me.” 

“No, Felton, no, my brother, your sacrifice is too great and I know 
what it costs you. No, I am ruined; do not let me encompass you in my 
ruin. My death will speak for me much more eloquently than my life; the 
silence of the corpse will convince you more surely than the words of the 
prisoner.” 

“Hush My Lady, do not speak thus! I came to implore you to promise 
upon your honor and to swear by all you hold most sacred that you will 
not make an attempt upon your life.” 

“T will not promise, Felton, for no one has more respect for a promise 
or an oath than I have. If I make a promise, I must keep it.” 

“Very well. But promise me you will do nothing until we have met 


again. After we have talked, if you still persist, then you shall be free 
and I myself will give you the weapon you desire.” 

“For your sake, I will wait.” 

“Swear it!” 

“T swear I will, by our God, the true God. Are you satisfied?” 

“Tam. Till tonight, then!” 

Whereupon he darted out of the room, closed the door, and waited in 
the corridor, the sentry’s short pike in his hand, as if he had mounted 
guard in his place. When the soldier returned, Felton gave him back his 
weapon. Milady, peeping through the grating, saw the young officer 
cross himself with delirious fervor. From his expression, she was 
convinced he was beyond himself with joy. 

For her part she returned to a chair. A smile of savage contempt curled 
her lips. And, blaspheming, she repeated the awesome name of that God 
by whom she had sworn without ever having learned to know Him. 

“O God, what an insane fanatic!” she sneered. “Did I say God? I am 
my own God, vengeance is mine, I will repay. And that young Puritan 
fool will help me do so!” 
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Captivity: THE FirtH Day 


The half-triumph she had achieved heartened Milady and doubled her 
strength. Hitherto she had found no difficulty in conquering men who 
allowed themselves to be seduced and whose education in gallantry at 
Court made them an easy prey. She was beautiful enough not to 
encounter much resistance on the part of the flesh and clever enough to 
overcome all the obstacles of the spirit. 

This time, however, she had to contend with a rude, concentrated 
nature, whose austerity foiled even the most skilful appeal to the senses. 
Religion and penitence had made of Felton a man inaccessible to 
ordinary seductions. Such vast, grandiose and tumultuous plans stormed 
his fanatical brain that no place remained for any love, whether 
capricious or material, because love feeds upon leisure and grows by 
dint of corruption. Thanks to her sham virtue, Milady had made a breach 
in the opinion of a man horribly prejudiced against her; by her beauty 
she had made inroads upon the heart of a heart hitherto chaste and pure. 
Her successful experiment taught her the full efficacy of her charms. Had 
she not just reduced to her will the most refractory subject that nature 
and religion could possibly have offered? 

Yet throughout the evening she had often doubted of fate and 
despaired of herself. She called upon God solely for purposes of humbug 
and these purposes had been fruitful. Her true faith rested in the genius 
of evil, whose boundless sovereignty reigns over every detail of human 
life. As the Arab proverb says, a single pomegranate seed suffices to 
reconstruct a ruined world. 

Confident of her sway over Felton, Milady had ample leisure to draw 
up her plan of campaign for the morrow. She had but two days left until 
the order for her deportation was submitted to Buckingham. Obviously 
Buckingham would sign the more readily, since the name on the 
document was a false one and he could not know it was Milady he was 
getting rid of. She would be put aboard immediately by Lord Winter. 


Ruefully she reflected that women sent to the colonies are less influential 
for purposes of seduction than your so-called virtuous lady, whose 
beauty is illumined by the brilliance of society, whose charm is lauded 
by the world of fashion, and whose allure is enhanced by a halo of 
aristocracy. Sentenced to a wretched and infamous punishment, a 
woman may still remain beautiful, but, beauty or no, she loses her 
power. 

Like all persons of true genius, Milady knew how, where and when she 
could best utilize her advantages and profit thereby. Poverty was 
abhorrent to her, degradation would rob her of virtually all her 
greatness. Milady, one queen among many queens, required the joy of 
pride fulfilled in order to establish her domination. To give orders to 
inferiors was for her more humiliating than pleasurable. 

She did not doubt a moment that she would return from exile. But 
how long would this exile last? Days unprofitable to private ambition 
were so many days lost to a person like Milady. What then of days not 
neutral and uneventful only but retrogressive and ruinous? To waste one 
year or two or three spelled an eternity to her. Was she to return to 
witness a triumphant D’Artagnan and his jubilant comrades receive the 
laurels he had so richly earned in the service of the Queen? The mere 
thought was odious. She raged inwardly. Had her bodily means matched 
her mental purpose, she would have wrenched asunder the bolts and 
bars of her prison with a mere fillip. 

There was an even more painful rub. What of the Cardinal? What must 
that mistrustful, restless and suspicious soul be thinking of? His 
Eminence was not only her sole prop and support but the very 
instrument of her career and of her vengeance. She knew him of old and 
she knew him well. If she returned after a sleeveless errand, she could 
invoke the sorrows of her imprisonment and enlarge upon the sufferings 
she had undergone. His Eminence, caustic as usual, would shrug his 
shoulders with all the mockery of a skeptical and forceful genius, and 
say: 

“You should not have allowed yourself to be trapped, Madame.” 

Milady concentrated all her energies. There was only one man who 
could help her, Felton. Over and again she repeated his name as though 
breathing a prayer. Felton, Felton, the only dim light in her darkling 
inferno. Just as a snake coils and recoils to ascertain his strength ring by 


ring, so Milady, brooding, wrapped Felton about in the myriad toils of 
her fertile imagination. 

Time passed. The hours, one by one, seemed to awaken the bells. Each 
stroke of the clapper resounded deep in Milady’s heart. At nine o’clock 
Lord Winter made his usual visit. He examined the window and bars, he 
sounded the flooring and the walls, he inspected the fireplace and the 
doors. During his lengthy and minute investigation no word passed 
between the lord of the manor and his captive. Both realized that it was 
idle to bandy words in order merely to vent their anger. As Lord Winter 
retired he bowed, and: 

“Well, My Lady,” he assured his prisoner, “you will not escape tonight, 
I imagine.” 

At ten o’clock Milady recognized Felton’s familiar footstep; she was 
now as familiar with it as is a mistress with every move made by the 
lover of her heart. Yet she hated and despised him for a weak fanatic. 

But this was not the appointed hour; Felton walked past and she had 
to wait two hours more until, at twelve o’clock, the guard was changed. 
Impatiently she listened to the sentry march off and his relief start his 
pacing up and down. Two minutes later Felton paused before her door. 
Straining her ears, she heard him say to the sentry: 

“Look here, my lad, you must not leave this door for any reason 
whatsoever. As you know His Lordship punished a soldier last night 
because he quitted his post for a minute, even though I myself replaced 
the fellow while he was absent.” 

“Ay, Lieutenant, I heard about it.” 

“Very well, then: be sure to keep the strictest watch. I for my part am 
going to inspect this woman’s room once again. I am convinced she 
plans to do away with herself and I have orders to keep her under 
observation.” 

Milady thrilled as she overheard the austere Puritan telling a 
falsehood on her behalf. As for the soldier, he merely laughed, and: 

“The deuce, Lieutenant,” he said, “you are a lucky man to have that 
detail, especially if His Lordship authorized you to look into her bed, 
too!” 

Felton blushed. Under any other circumstances he would have 
reprimanded the soldier for taking such liberties. But his conscience was 
irking him too much; he opened his lips but could make no sound. He 


coughed. At length: 

“Tf I call you,” he ordered briefly, “be sure to come in. And if anyone 
comes down the passage, call me at once.” 

“Ay, Lieutenant.” 

Felton then entered Milady’s room. She rose to her feet. 

“So you have come?” 

“T promised to; I have kept my promise.” 

“You promised me something else, too.” 

“What else?” the young man groaned. Despite his self-control, he felt 
his knees tremble. A cold sweat broke over him. “What else did I 
promise you?” 

“You promised to bring me a knife and to leave it with me after we 
had talked.” 

“Do not dream of that, Madame.... There can be no plight, however 
dreadful, which permits one of God’s creatures to take his own life. I 
have thought it over carefully. I can never be guilty of such a sin.” 

“So you have thought it over, eh?” Milady sat down in her armchair 
and smiled contemptuously. “I have been thinking things over too.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“For one thing that I have nothing to say to a man who breaks his 
word.” 

“Ah, God!—” 

“You may withdraw, sir, I have nothing further to say.” 

“Here you are, Madame!” Felton said, drawing the knife meekly from 
his pocket. He had been unwilling to produce it, but all his objections 
vanished before her scorn. 

“Let me see it!” 

“Why—?” 

“T vow on my honor I will return it to you in a moment. Lay it down 
on this table and you can stand guard over it.” 

Felton handed the weapon to Milady who carefully felt its blade and 
tested its point on the tip of her finger. Then, returning it to the young 
officer: “This is good, fine steel,” she commented. “Thank you, Felton, 
you are a loyal friend.” 

Felton took back the weapon and laid it on the table behind him as he 
had agreed with the prisoner. Milady followed him with her eyes and 
made a gesture of satisfaction. 


“Now,” she said, “listen to me.” 

Her injunction was quite unnecessary; the young officer stood upright 
before her, curiosity writ large upon his features. 

Very solemnly and in tragic tones Milady asked Felton to suppose it 
was his own sister, his father’s daughter, who was speaking. What would 
he do if she were to say to him: 

“While still young and still beautiful enough for my own undoing, I 
was tricked and snared; I resisted! Every type of pitfall and violence was 
made use of; I resisted! The creed I profess and the God I adore were 
blasphemed because I invoked their aid in my affliction; I resisted! No 
outrage but was heaped upon me; I resisted. Then, as my enemy could 
not destroy my soul, he tried to defile my body forever. Finally—” 

Milady paused. A bitter, sad little smile hovered over her lips. 

“Go on, My Lady, what then?” 

“Finally one evening my enemy resolved to paralyze the resistance he 
had been unable to overcome; one evening someone slipped a drug, a 
powerful narcotic, into my water. I had scarcely finished my meal than I 
felt myself gradually sinking into a strange torpor. I did not suspect what 
had happened yet a vague fear seized me. Stubbornly I sought to fight 
off my drowsiness. I rose, attempted to reach the window and cry for 
help. But my legs refused to carry me. It was as though the ceiling was 
sinking upon my head and crushing me under its weight. I stretched out 
my arms, I tried to speak but I could only utter inarticulate sounds. An 
irresistible numbness overwhelmed me. I clutched at a chair feeling that 
I was about to fall, but this support soon proved unavailing because my 
arms were too weak. I fell on one knee, then on both; I strove to pray 
but my tongue was frozen. God doubtless neither saw nor heard me. I 
sank on the floor, a prey to a slumber that was like death. 

“How long I slept or what happened while I did, I cannot know. I 
remember that I awoke in a circular chamber, sumptuously furnished. 
Light penetrated only through an opening in the ceiling. Stranger still, 
no door gave entrance to the room which might be well described as a 
magnificent prison. 

“It took me a long time to establish what kind of place I was in and to 
make out the details I have just described to you. My mind struggled 
vainly to shake off the heavy pall of the sleep that had possessed me. 
Blurred intimations of something that must have happened to me seeped 


eerily through my dulled senses: the rumbling of a coach ... a long long 
drive ... a terrible dream in which my strength was exhausted.... But 
these perceptions were so shadowy and so indistinct in my mind that 
they seemed to have happened to some other woman in some other 
existence, yet were somehow linked with me and my life by some 
fantastic duality. 

“For a long time, I assured myself, I must be dreaming. I arose 
tottering. My clothes were near me on a chair, yet I could not remember 
having undressed or gone to bed. Then, very slowly, the truth began to 
dawn upon me with all the horror it held to a chaste girl. I was no longer 
at home ... in so far as I could judge by the sunlight, the day was already 
two-thirds spent ... it was the evening before that I fell asleep ... my 
slumber must have lasted twenty-four hours.... But what had occurred 
during this long coma? 

“T dressed as quickly as I could, each slow and benumbed movement 
of mine proving to me that the effect of the narcotic had not yet worn 
off. I realized grimly that the room I occupied had obviously been 
furnished to receive a woman; the most finished coquette could not have 
asked for anything that was not ready at hand. Certainly I was not the 
first woman to be held captive in this splendid prison; but you can 
understand, Felton, the handsomer the prison, the greater my terror. 

“Luxurious though the chamber was, it was a prison nevertheless. I 
essayed in vain to get out. I sounded all the walls, seeking to discover a 
door; everywhere only a dull, flat thud replied to my beating fists. I 
made the rounds of the room a score of times at least, hoping against 
hope to find some exit. As last, baffled, I fell into a chair, crushed by 
fright and fatigue. 

“Meanwhile night was fast falling and, with night, my terrors 
increased. What was I to do? Should I sit still where I was? What else 
could I do? I sensed I was beset with all manner of unknown dangers; 
any step I took might cast me into them. Though I had eaten nothing 
since the day before, my fears prevented me from feeling hungry. 

“No noise reached me from the outside or I might have measured the 
passage of time. I could only guess that it was probably now seven or 
eight o’clock in the evening, for it was in October all this happened and 
everything was quite dark. 

“Suddenly the creaking of a door turning on its hinges made me start. 


A globe of fire appeared above the glazed opening in the ceiling. By the 
brilliant light it cast into my chamber, I perceived with dismay that a 
man loomed up within a few steps of me. A table set for two, bearing a 
supper ready to serve, stood as if by magic in the middle of the 
apartment. 

“Alas it was the man who had pursued me for a whole year ... who 
had sworn my dishonor ... and who, by the first words he uttered, gave 
me to understand that he had accomplished it the previous night....” 

“The scoundrel!” Felton shuddered. “Oh, what infamy!” The officer 
frowned, his eyes seemed to hang on her lips. Milady, her eyes 
downcast, nevertheless noted the interest her Puritan took in this bizarre 
recital. 

“What baser infamy can you imagine, Felton?” she asked helplessly. 
“This man believed that by triumphing over me in my sleep, he had 
settled everything satisfactorily ... he came, trusting that I would accept 
my disgrace ... he was prepared to offer his fortune in exchange for my 
love.... 

“All the contempt and scorn that can rise in the heart of a virtuous 
woman I poured upon that man. I dare say he was accustomed to 
reproaches of the sort. He listened to me calmly, smiling, his arms 
crossed; then, thinking I had had my say, he stepped forward. I sprang 
toward the table, seized a knife and placed its point against my breast.” 

“And then, Madame?” Felton asked impatiently. 

And then, Milady explained, she told her seducer that if he took one 
step more he would have her death on his conscience as well as her 
dishonor. Apparently something in her looks, her voice and her whole 
attitude must have reflected that sincerity of gesture, of pose and of 
accent which carries conviction to even the most perverse souls. The 
man did not move. But he did speak, banteringly, his lips curled. Her 
death, he told her, was not what he wished. She was far too desirable a 
mistress for him to lose her thus after the joys of possessing her only one 
night. Bowing, he bade his “lovely beauty” farewell and promised to 
visit her again when she was in a better humor. Having spoken, he blew 
on a silver whistle. The globe of fire which lighted the room reascended 
and disappeared and she was again plunged into the dark. Again she 
heard the noise of a door opening and closing; again the flaming globe 
descended and again Milady was left completely alone. It was a 


desperate moment for her. Any doubts she might have entertained about 
her misfortune had now been scattered by an overwhelming reality. She 
was in the clutches of a man she not only hated but despised; her captor 
had already gone to fatal lengths to betray his corruption, but had he 
reached the limits of his wickedness? 

“Who was the man?” Felton interrupted. 

“T spent the night sitting bolt upright on a chair,” Milady went on, 
ignoring his question. “At about midnight, the lamp went out and I was 
in darkness once more. Vague sounds reached my ears; I started up at 
the merest echo. Fortunately night passed without any further attempt 
on the part of my persecutor. Day broke: the table had disappeared and I 
sat there, knife in hand. In that knife lay my only hope! 

“T was worn out with fatigue, my eyes burned from lack of sleep, I had 
not dared relax for an instant. The light of day reassured me; I flung 
myself on my bed, fully clothed, and hid the knife under my pillow. 

“When I awoke I found a table in the middle of the room, freshly set 
and covered with viands. Despite my suspicions and my worries, I felt 
ravenous, for I had touched no food in forty-eight hours. So I ate some 
bread and fruit; then, remembering the drugged water that had brought 
about my downfall, I was careful not to pour any water from the carafe 
that stood on the table. Instead I filled my glass at a marble fountain 
fastened into the wall over my dressing-table. 

“Cautious though I had been, I remained anxious. This time, however, 
my fears were groundless. I passed the day without experiencing 
anything of the symptoms I dreaded. 

“T had taken care to empty out half the carafe so that my suspicions 
might escape notice. Evening came on and with it the darkness to which 
my eyes were gradually becoming accustomed. Amid the shadows, I 
discerned the table sinking through the floor. A quarter of an hour later, 
it reappeared with my supper, and a moment thereafter the same lamp 
appeared, lighting up my room. I was determined to eat only such foods 
as could not be mixed with a soporific. My meal consisted of two eggs 
and some fruit; I drew some water from my blessed fountain and began 
to drink. But the first few mouthfuls convinced me that this water did 
not taste like the water I had drunk that morning. Instinctively I stopped, 
but I had already drunk about half a glassful. I threw away the rest with 
revulsion and I sat there, waiting, as a heavy sweat broke over my brow. 


I could not but doubt that some invisible spy had observed me that 
morning and taken advantage of my guilelessness in order the better to 
make sure of my ruin, so coolly plotted and so cruelly pursued. 

“Half an hour later the same symptoms reappeared. Luckily I had only 
taken half a glass this time. I resisted longer. Instead of falling sound 
asleep, I relapsed into a state of somnolence which felt me aware of 
what was happening around me, though I was too weak either to defend 
myself or to seek flight. I dragged myself toward the bed to seize the 
only defense left to me—the knife which was to save me. But I could not 
reach the pillow. I swayed, slipped to the ground and clasped my arms 
about one of the bedposts. Then I knew I was indeed lost!” 

Felton, hearing, gave a shudder. His hands twitched convulsively. 
Milady continued in tones as dramatic as though she were even now a 
victim of that anguish she had experienced in the moment she was 
describing so vividly. 

“Worst of all,” she whimpered, “this time I was conscious of the 
danger that threatened me.” She regained control of herself. “My body, 
drugged, was half-asleep but my mind registered everything I saw and 
heard. True, all this passed through veils of dreams but it was none the 
less ghastly. 

“T saw the lamp ascend, leaving me in the darkness. I heard the awful 
creaking of the door, distinguished but twice before, yet how familiar! I 
felt intuitively that someone was approaching. Felton, they say that 
natives, lost in the jungles of America, can sense the approach of a 
cobra; that is exactly what I sensed that night. 

“Desperately I made an effort, I strained every nerve in order to cry 
out; at incredible pains, I even managed to rise to my feet. But I sank 
down immediately and fell into the arms of my persecutor.” 

“When will you tell me who this man was?” the young man pleaded. 

One glance satisfied Milady of the pain and revulsion she had inspired 
in Felton by dwelling upon every detail of her story. But she wished to 
spare him no pang. The more deeply she could harrow his heart, the 
more certainly he would avenge her. The name of her seducer she 
reserved for the climax of her recital. Until then, she nursed every 
possible effect. On this latest visit, she told Felton, the villain was not 
contending with an inert acquiescent body, bereft of all feeling. Though 
Milady was unable to regain the complete exercise of her faculties, 


nevertheless she was possessed of a sense of immediate danger. 
Accordingly she struggled with all her might and, weak though she was, 
she must have put up a determined resistance, for presently she heard 
him damn “these wretched Puritan swine,” and amid much profanity 
declare that he knew they tired out their executioners but thought them 
to be less recalcitrant toward their lovers. 

“Alas, my fiercest exertions could not last forever. I felt my strength 
waning and this time the coward took advantage not of my sleep but of 
my swooning!” 

Felton made almost no sound, save for his harsh, throaty breathing. 
But sweat streamed over his marble brow and his hand, under his coat, 
tore nervously at his breast. 

“On coming to,” Milady resumed, “my first impulse was to feel under 
my pillow for the knife I had been unable to reach. It had not availed to 
defend me, it might still serve in expiation. But as I picked up this knife, 
Felton, a terrible idea occurred to me. I have sworn to tell you 
everything and I shall tell you everything; I have promised you the truth 
and you shall hear it, were it to mean my ruin!” 

“T can guess,” said Felton. “You wanted to avenge yourself on this 
man, did you not?” 

“Ay, and how passionately! Here was no Christian feeling, I know. 
Doubtless that eternal enemy of our souls, that lion that rages ever about 
us, inspired me with his fury.” Meek, a frail woman accusing herself of a 
monstrous piece of wickedness, Milady whispered: “The idea did occur to 
me and probably, for all my prayers, it has remained deep within me. 
Probably, too, I am now bearing the punishment of my homicidal lust.” 

“Go on, Madame,” Felton urged. “You see how carefully I listen and 
how eager I am to learn what happened.” 

“I was resolved to commit the crime as soon as possible; I had no 
doubt my seducer would return the following night. During the day I 
had nothing to fear. 

“Accordingly, when the hour for breakfast came, I did not hesitate to 
eat and drink, but I was only going to pretend to eat supper. Thus I had 
to fortify myself with my morning nourishment against my evening fast. 
But I did hide a glass of water, part of my breakfast, because thirst had 
been my chief suffering during my forty-eight hours without food or 
drink. The day passed without any effect on me other than to strengthen 


me in the resolve I had taken. But I was careful lest my face betray the 
thoughts in my heart. I was positive I was being watched. At times I felt 
a smile on my lips but I quickly covered it with my hand. Ah, Felton, I 
dare not tell you what made me smile; you would be horrified—” 

“Madame, tell me what happened next?” 

“Evening came, the routine events took place. As before, my supper 
appeared under cover of the darkness, the lamp was lighted and I sat 
down at table. I ate only some fruit. I pretended to pour some water 
from the carafe but I drank only that which I had kept in my glass. I 
made the substitution skilfully enough to elude the suspicion of the 
spies, if spies there were. 

“After supper I feigned the same signs of numbness as before; but this 
time, as if succumbing to fatigue or over-familiar with danger, I dragged 
myself to my bed, undressed and went to bed. I had no trouble in finding 
my knife under the pillow and all the while I pretended to be falling 
asleep I grasped its handle firmly. Two hours or so must have passed; 
nothing happened. Who could have imagined the night before that this 
could be? I began to fear he would not come! 

“But at length I saw the lamp slowly rise and disappear into the depths 
of the ceiling; my room was plunged in darkness but I strained my eyes, 
hoping to distinguish the form of my persecutor. Some ten minutes 
elapsed. I could hear no sound above the beating of my heart. I implored 
Heaven that the villain might come. Evidently my prayer was being 
answered, for I heard the door open and close and, though the carpet 
was very thick, I distinguished a footstep which made the floor creak 
and across the obscurity I discerned a shadow advancing toward my 
bed.” 

“Go on, My Lady, make haste,” Felton begged her. “Can’t you see that 
every word you say burns me like molten lead?” 

“T gathered all my strength, Felton, and I remembered that the hour 
for vengence—or rather for justice—had struck at last. I felt I was 
another Judith, I poised myself, knife in hand, and when I saw him near 
me, his arms outstretched to grasp his victim, I uttered a supreme cry of 
agony and despair as I struck him full in the chest. But oh! the coward 
had foreseen every eventuality. His chest was covered with a coat of 
mail; the knife slanted off.” 

Her seducer had then seized her arm and wrenched the weapon from 


her grasp. 

“So you have designs on my life, my lovely Puritan?” he mocked. 
“Lud! this is more than aversion, it is plain ingratitude! Come, come, 
calm yourself, my pretty pet. I thought you had grown more tender but I 
see I was wrong. Heigh-ho, I am not the sort of despot who detains a 
woman by force. You do not love me! With my usual fatuousness, I 
doubted it; but now I am convinced. Tomorrow you shall go free.” 

Desiring nothing from him save death at his hands: 

“Have a care,” she told him, “my liberty spells your dishonor.” 

“Explain, fair Sibyl.” 

“No sooner do I leave this place than I shall tell everything: I shall 
make known the violence which you employed against me, I shall 
recount my captivity and I shall denounce this palace of abominations. 
You are highly exalted, My Lord, and you sit in the seat of the mighty. 
But, above you, thrones the King, and above the King thrones the Lord 
God.” 

Her persecutor was by nature a master of callousness and self-control, 
yet he could not wholly disguise his anger. Milady could not see the 
expression on his face but her hand was on his arm and she felt he was 
trembling. Curtly he announced that if such were the case he would not 
allow her to leave. 

“As you will,” she countered, “my torture chamber will be my grave. I 
shall die here, granted. But you will see whether a phantom accusing is 
not a more terrible thing than a human being who but threatens.” 

“You shall be left no weapon—” 

“T need none save that which despair supplies to any creature brave 
enough to use it. I shall starve myself to death.” 

He had then assured her that peace was much better than so uneven a 
war. Why did she not accept her freedom at once and he would proclaim 
her virtue, naming her the Lucretia of England? To which she replied 
that she would name him the Sextus of England, prosecuting him before 
men as she had prosecuted him before God. And if, like Lucretia, she 
must sign his accusation in her blood, she would so sign it. 

“Tut, tut,” he jeered, “that is quite another matter. Meanwhile, after 
all, you are comfortable here, you shall want for nothing and if you care 
to starve to death, that is your own concern.” 

“With these words, he retired, Felton,” Milady continued. “I listened to 


the door as it opened and closed. Oh, Felton, I was not so much wracked 
by my sorrow, I confess, as by my shame at failing to avenge myself. 

“My seducer kept his word. All that day and the following night he left 
me unmolested; but I too kept my word and night and day I neither ate 
nor drank. I had warned him I was resolved to starve; so I passed all 
those long hours in fervent prayer, trusting that God would forgive me 
for taking my own life. 

“The second night the door opened; I was lying on the floor, my 
strength ebbing fast. At the sound I raised myself on one hand and I 
heard that hateful voice challenging me: 

“ ‘Well, now, are we a whit meeker? And will we not pay for our 
liberty with a promise of silence? Come, my dear, I am a cheerful fair- 
minded sort of fellow. Though I frankly dislike men of the Puritan faith I 
do them justice exactly as I do justice to Puritan women when they are 
pretty. Come now, a very short oath upon the Cross, that is all I ask of 
you.’ ” 

Felton craned his neck forward, his eyes bulging: 

“He asked you to swear upon the Cross, My Lady?” 

“Yes, Felton, this idolater and adulterer did exactly that! Suddenly all 
my strength returned. I rose to my feet. I said: 

“ ‘T swear upon the Cross that never promise nor threat nor torture 
will seal my lips. I swear upon the Cross that I shall expose you 
everywhere as a murderer, a despoiler of honor and a dastard. I swear 
upon the Cross that if ever I escape from here I shall beseech all 
mankind to visit upon you the vengeance you deserve!’ 

“ “Have a care!’ He spoke more threateningly than I had ever heard 
him speak. ‘I still have a supreme means of making you hold your 
tongue. I do not wish to employ it save as a last resort. It is a dire one. It 
may not seal your lips completely but it will prevent anyone from 
believing a word you utter.’ 

“T rallied all my spent strength to laugh defiantly. He understood that 
thenceforth it was war to the death between us. 

“ ‘Listen carefully,’ he told me. ‘I will give you the rest of this night 
and all day tomorrow to reflect. Think carefully, pledge silence and 
riches, consideration and honors are yours; breathe but a word of this, 
and I will condemn you to infamy.’ 

“You? To infamy?’ 


“ “Ay, to irremediable and everlasting infamy.’ ” 

Milady concluded: 

“T told him that unless he withdrew from my presence, I would bash 
my brains out against the wall of the room. He repeated I had until the 
next evening to make up my mind. As he left I fell to the floor and 
gnawed the carpet for very ignominy and pain! I—I—” 

And she sobbed softly, her head on her shoulder. But this position did 
not prevent her from noticing that Felton was leaning for support on a 
stool near by. Triumphant in her knowledge that her recital had struck 
home, she smiled demoniacally. 
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There was a moment of silence which Milady employed in observing her 
young listener. Then she continued her recital. 

It was more than three days, she related, since she had touched food 
or drink ... she was suffering atrocious tortures ... at times clouds passed 
over her, dimming her eyes and pressing heavily down on her forehead 
as through a haze she realized this was delirium.... When evening came 
she was so weak that she kept fainting at every moment and each time 
she fainted she thanked God because she believed she was about to die. 
Suddenly, in the midst of one of these fainting spells, she heard the door 
open. Terror brought her back to consciousness. 

“And then,” Milady told her rapt listener, “he came in. He was masked 
but I recognized his step, I knew his voice and that proud, impressive air 
which hell bestowed upon his person for the ruin of humanity.” 

He was followed, she added, by a companion, also masked. Her 
persecutor spoke up: 

“Well!” he asked, “have you made up your mind to swear the oath I 
asked of you?” 

To which Milady replied that her torturer had himself admitted that 
Puritans have but one word ... that he had heard hers ... and that she 
meant to pursue him on earth before the tribunals of men until she could 
do so before the Court of God in Heaven. 

“So you persist?” 

“T swear it before the God Who now hears me. I will call all earth to 
bear witness to your crime—that is, until I shall have found an avenger!” 

“You are a whore,” he thundered, “and you shall submit to the 
punishment of common whores. Branded in the eyes of the world you 
hope to appeal to, how will you prove that you are neither guilty nor 
insane?” 


Then, turning to his companion; 

“Executioner,” he said, “do your duty.” 

“His name, his name,” Felton pleaded. “Please tell me his name.” 

“Then in spite of my cries, in spite of my resistance—for I realized I 
was facing something worse than death—the executioner seized me, 
threw me to the floor and pinned me down. I was choking with sobs, 
almost unconscious, calling for help from a God who did not heed me. 
Suddenly I shrieked for pain and humiliation. A burning fire, a red-hot 
iron, and the executioner had branded his mark upon my shoulder.” 

Felton groaned. 

“Look for yourself,” Milady said, rising with the majesty of a queen, 
“here, Felton, behold the new martyrdom invented for a pure young girl, 
the victim of a scoundrel’s brutality. Learn to know the hearts of men 
and henceforth do not offer yourself so readily to serve as the instrument 
of their iniquitous vengeance.” 

With a swift gesture, Milady opened her dress, tore aside the cambric 
which covered her breast and, blushing with feigned anger and 
simulated shame, bared the ineffaceable imprint which marred her 
beautiful shoulder. 

“But that is a fleur-de-lis!” Felton cried. 

“That is the most shameful part of it all,” Milady answered. “Had the 
brand been the brand of England, it would have been necessary to prove 
what court had sentenced me; I could have made a public appeal to 
every court in the kingdom. But the brand of France! Ah, here was truly 
the brand of infamy!” 

This was too much for Felton. Pale, stock-still, aghast at the horror of 
this revelation and dazzled by the beauty of this woman who bared 
herself before him with an immodesty which he found sublime, he 
finally fell on his knees before her. With just such fervor, the early 
Christians were wont to fall on their knees before the Virgin martyrs 
whom the emperors delivered in the circus to the bloodthirsty lubricity 
of the populace. The brand disappeared, beauty alone remained. 

“Forgive me, forgive me,” Felton cried. 

“Love me, love me!” Milady read in his glance as: 

“Forgive you for what?” she asked. 

“Forgive me for having joined with your persecutors.” 

Milady held out her hand. 


“So young! so beautiful!” Felton whispered, covering her hand with 
kisses. Milady, sure of herself, flashed on him the sort of look that makes 
a slave of a king. Felton, born and bred a Puritan, relinquished her hand 
and bowed down to kiss her feet. He no longer loved her now, he adored 
her. 

The crisis past, Milady seemed to have recovered a self-possession 
which she had never lost; and Felton saw the veil of chastity once again 
cover those treasures of love so well hidden from him that they but 
made him desire them the more. 

“Ah, now,” he pleaded, “I have only one more thing to ask you: the 
name of the real executioner. There can be but one; the other was 
merely the instrument of his wickedness.” 

“Oh, my friend, my brother, need I name the villain? Can’t you guess 
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“So it’s he—he again—always he, the great criminal!” 

“Ay, the arch criminal, the plague of England, the persecutor of true 
believers, the fiend who has ravished the honor of so many women. It is 
he who to satisfy a whim of his corrupt heart is about to plunge England 
into bloodshed. It is he who protects the Protestants today and will 
betray them tomorrow—” 

“Buckingham!” Felton cried, exasperated. “So it was Buckingham!” 

Milady hid her face in her hands, as though unable to bear the burden 
of shame this name recalled. 

“Buckingham, the torturer of this angelic creature!” Felton moaned. 
“And Thou didst not destroy him with Thy thunder, O God? Instead 
Thou hast left him noble, honored and powerful to the greater ruin of us 
all>?” 

“God abandons those who abandon themselves, Felton.” 

“But Buckingham will draw upon his head the punishment reserved 
for the damned!” Felton cried with growing excitement. “Buckingham 
invites human justice to forestall that of Heaven?” 

“Men fear him and spare him.” 

“Not I,” Felton protested. “I do not fear him and shall not spare him!” 

An unholy joy swept over Milady. Surely her victim and her victim’s 
victim now lay in the hollow of her hand. Yet Felton, won over 
completely, nevertheless was inquiring: 

“But how could Lord Winter, my protector, be mixed up in all this?” 


“Ah, my friend, often the most cowardly and despicable of men dwell 
side by side with great and generous creatures. I was engaged to such a 
man whom I loved and who loved me. He had a heart like yours, Felton; 
he was a man like yourself. I went to him and told him all; he knew me, 
that man did, and he never for a moment doubted me. He was a great 
nobleman, a peer of Buckingham’s in every way. He said nothing; he 
merely reached for his sword, threw his cloak over his shoulder and 
made straight for Buckingham’s mansion.” 

“Ah, yes, I see what he meant to do,” Felton commented. “But with 
men like Buckingham, you do not use a sword, it were too noble. You 
use a dagger!” 

“Buckingham had left England the day before on a mission as 
Ambassador to Spain where he was to solicit the hand of the Infanta for 
King Charles the first, who was then but Prince of Wales. My fiancé 
returned, sad at heart. 

“ ‘Darling,’ he told me, ‘this scoundrel has gone and so he has escaped 
my vengeance for the time being. Meanwhile let us marry as we had 
planned. Then, leave it to Lord Clark to uphold his honor and that of his 
wife.’ ” 

“Lord Clark!” cried Felton. “Why, that was the—” 

“The brother of Lord Winter. Now you must certainly understand 
everything? Buckingham stayed abroad almost a year! One week before 
his return, Lord Clark died, leaving me his sole heir. How did he come to 
die and whence came the blow? God, Who knows all, can answer. For 
my part I accuse nobody, yet—” 

“What an abyss of infamy!” 

“Lord Clark died without revealing anything to his brother. My 
terrible secret was to be scrupulously concealed until it burst, like a 
thunderbolt, over the head of the guilty. Your protector disapproved of 
this marriage between his elder brother and a girl without dowry or 
means; I felt I could not expect support from a man disappointed in his 
hopes of an inheritance. I therefore moved to France, resolved to spend 
the rest of my life there. But my entire fortune is in England. The war 
interrupted all communication between the two countries and I was in 
want of everything. Forced to return, I landed at Portsmouth six days 
ago.” 

“And then—?” 


“Then Buckingham must somehow or other have learned of my return. 
He spoke of me to Lord Winter who was already prejudiced against me, 
describing me as a prostitute and a branded woman. The pure, noble 
voice of my husband was not there to defend me. Lord Winter believed 
everything Buckingham told him, the more readily since it was to his 
interest to do so. He caused me to be arrested, conveyed me here and 
put me under your guard. The rest you know: the day after tomorrow, he 
is having me banished and deported, the day after tomorrow he is 
relegating me to the criminal classes. Ah, the web of treachery is 
shrewdly spun, I tell you! the plot is skilful! How can my honor avail 
against it? No, Felton, I must die; there is no other solution! Give me 
that knife!” 

With these words, as though all her strength were exhausted, Milady 
sank back, weak and languishing, into the arms of the young officer. 
Mad with love, trembling with anger and swayed by strange new 
sensations, sensual and voluptuous, Felton pressed her against his heart, 
shuddering as he felt the breath from her red passionate mouth fanning 
his cheek and distracted by the contact of her firm throbbing breasts 
against his chest. 

“No, no,” he vowed, “you shall live honored and pure, to triumph over 
your enemies.” 

Milady put him away from her slowly with her hand, drawing him 
nearer the while with her glance. Felton, in turn, advanced to embrace 
her, his arms clasped close about her, imploring her as he might a 
goddess. 

“O death, death!” she whispered, lowering her voice, her eyes half- 
closed. “Death rather than shame. Felton, my friend, my brother, have 
mercy upon me!” 

“No, you shall live and you shall live avenged!” 

“Alas, Felton, I bring disaster to all who come near me! Leave me, 
abandon me to my fate, let me die—” 

“Well, then, we shall die together!” he cried, pressing his lips to hers. 

There was a knocking at the door; this time Milady pushed him away 
in earnest. 

“Listen! We are caught! People are coming. All is over; this is the 
end!” 

Felton assured her that it was only the sentinel warning him that they 


were about to change guard. 

“Then run to the door and open it yourself.” 

Felton obeyed like a child, for her merest orders were now his every 
thought, his entire soul. In the doorway stood a soldier and, a few paces 
away, a sergeant commanding a watch patrol. 

“Well, what is it, man?” the young lieutenant asked. 

“You told me to open the door if I heard anyone cry out, sir,” the 
soldier replied. “But you forgot to leave me the key. I heard you cry out 
but I could not make out what you were saying. I tried to open the door 
but it was locked on the inside. So I called for the sergeant of the guard.” 

“And here I am, Lieutenant,” the sergeant spoke up. 

Felton, bewildered, almost crazed, stood quite speechless. Milady 
perceived instantly it was for her to cope with the situation. Running to 
the table, she seized the knife Felton had laid down. 

“By what right will you prevent me from dying?” she cried 
theatrically. 

“Great God!” Felton gasped as he saw the knife glittering in her hand. 

An ironical burst of laughter resounded through the corridor. Lord 
Winter, attracted by the noise, stood in the doorway, clad in a dressing- 
gown: 

“Well, well, well,” he said, “so this is the last act of the tragedy, eh? 
You see, Felton, the drama has followed all the phases I cited. But do not 
worry, no blood will flow.” 

Milady knew that all was lost if she did not give Felton an immediate 
and terrible proof of her courage. 

“You are mistaken, My Lord,” she said evenly. “Blood will flow and 
may it fall back on those who cause bloodshed.” 

With a cry, Felton rushed toward her, but he was too late; Milady had 
already stabbed herself. 

As luck—or better, as Milady’s skilled hand—would have it, the blade 
struck the iron busk of Milady’s corset, glanced down, ripped her gown 
and penetrated obliquely between her flesh and ribs. Her robe was 
nevertheless immediately stained with blood. She fell backwards as 
though in a faint. Felton snatched the knife from her limp hand. 

“See, My Lord,” he said in a gloomy voice, “this woman was under my 
guard and she has killed herself!” 

“Rest easy, Felton, she is not dead,” Lord Winter told him. “No demon 


dies so easily! Calm yourself and go wait for me in my room.” 

“But, My Lord—” 

“Go, sir, | command you.” 

At this injunction from his superior, Felton obeyed; but as he went out 
he slipped the knife under his shirt. As for Lord Winter, he contented 
himself with summoning the woman who waited upon Milady. When she 
was come, he commended the still unconscious prisoner to her care and 
left the two women together. But since, all things considered, the wound 
might be serious, he sent a man off on horseback to fetch a physician. 


LVIII 
EscAPE 


As Lord Winter had thought, Milady’s wound was not dangerous. As 
soon as she found herself alone with the woman, she suffered herself to 
be undressed, then she opened her eyes. 

But she must still feign weakness and pain which was no difficult task 
for a consummate actress like Milady. Accordingly, the poor 
chambermaid was so completely duped by the prisoner that despite 
Milady’s entreaties, she insisted on sitting up with her all night. Her 
presence did not prevent Milady from thinking over her plight from 
every point of view. 

There could be no doubt that she had convinced Felton: he was now 
wholly hers! Had an angel from Heaven appeared to the young man to 
denounce Milady, in his present frame of mind Felton would certainly 
have taken the apparition for a fiend sent by the Evil One. Milady smiled 
at this thought, for Felton was now her only hope, her only means of 
safety. 

There was also an unfavorable possibility: perhaps Lord Winter might 
suspect him and Felton might even now be under surveillance himself. 

Toward four o’clock in the morning the doctor arrived, but in the 
interval since Milady had stabbed herself the wound had already healed. 
The doctor could therefore judge neither its direction nor its depth. He 
contented himself with taking the patient’s pulse; it proved that the case 
was not serious. 

Later in the morning Milady, pretending that she had not slept all 
night and that she needed rest, dismissed the woman who had watched 
by her bedside. She had one hope, namely, that Felton would come at 
breakfast time. But he did not appear. 

Were her fears realized? Would Felton, suspected by Lord Winter, fail 
at the decisive moment? She had only one day left: Lord Winter had 
given her notice that she was to embark on the twenty-third and today 
was the twenty-second. Nevertheless she still waited quite patiently until 


the dinner hour. 

Though she had eaten nothing for breakfast, dinner was brought at the 
usual time. Milady was horrified to notice that the uniforms of the 
soldiers who guarded her had changed. When she ventured to ask what 
had become of Felton she was told he had left on horseback an hour ago. 
She inquired whether Lord Winter was still at the castle; the soldier 
replied that he was and that he had given orders to be informed if the 
prisoner wished to speak to him. Milady answered that she was too weak 
at present and that her only desire was to be left alone. The soldier went 
out, leaving the dinner served. 

So Felton had been sent away, the marine guard had been relieved; 
therefore Felton was obviously under suspicion. This was the last cruel 
blow Lord Winter had reserved for her. 

Left alone, she arose. The bed which she had hugged through 
prudence in order that they might believe her seriously wounded burned 
like a bed of fire. Glancing at the door, she noted that Lord Winter had 
had a plank nailed over the grating. Doubtless he feared that this 
opening might furnish her with some diabolical means to corrupt her 
guards. Milady smiled with joy. She was free now to give way to her 
transports without being observed. She paced the room with all the 
frenzy of a maniac, with all the fury of a tigress caged. Certainly if she 
had still possessed the knife, she would not have dreamed of killing 
herself; she would have plunged it into Lord Winter’s heart. 

At six o’clock Lord Winter entered, armed to the teeth. This man, who 
hitherto had always seemed to her but a plain somewhat witless 
gentleman, had become an admirable jailer. Apparently he could 
foresee, divine and anticipate everything. One glance at Milady told him 
what was on her mind. 

“T see,” he said, “I see! But you shall not kill me today. You have no 
weapon now and besides I am on my guard. You had begun to pervert 
my poor Felton. He was yielding to your infernal influence. But I will 
save him. He will never see you again. All is over. Get your belongings 
together and pack them up. Tomorrow you go! I had arranged for you to 
sail on the twenty-fourth but I have decided that the sooner you go the 
better and safer for all concerned. Tomorrow, by twelve o’clock, I shall 
have the order for your exile, signed, Buckingham. If you utter one word 
to anyone before boarding the vessel my sergeant will blow your brains 


out. He has received orders to do so. If, once aboard, you utter one word 
to anyone before the captain permits you, he will have you tossed into 
the sea. This has all been agreed upon. 

“Au revoir, then! That is all I have to say today. Tomorrow I will see 
you again to take my leave of you and bid you farewell.” 

Milady had listened to the whole menacing tirade with a smile of 
disdain on her lips but with rage in her heart. Now she saw him bow and 
leave the room. Supper was served. Milady ate heartily, for she felt that 
she stood in need of all her strength. Anything—a miracle or a 
catastrophe—might well happen during this night which was 
approaching so menacingly. Great clouds rolled across the sky; distant 
flashes heralded a fierce storm. 

The storm burst at about ten o’clock. Milady derived a consolation of 
sorts as she saw Nature partaking in the disorders of her heart. The 
thunder growled in the air like the anger and fury in her mind. It was as 
if the blast, whirring across the earth to bow the branches of the trees 
and to strip them of their leaves, were lashing her and disheveling the 
very hairs on her head. She too howled like the hurricane as her voice 
was lost in the great voice of Nature which seemed to Milady to be 
wailing for despair, like herself. 

Suddenly she heard a tap at her window and, as the lightning flashed, 
discerned a man’s face behind the bars. She ran to the window and 
opened it. 

“Felton!” she cried. “I am saved!” 

“Yes,” said Felton, “but hush, hush! I must have time to saw the bars. 
You make sure that they do not see you through the grating.” 

“They cannot, Felton, and there is another proof that the Lord is on 
our side! They have boarded up the grating.” 

“Capital! God in His Wisdom has made them witless!” 

“But what must I do?” 

“Nothing, My Lady, nothing. Just shut the window. Go to bed or at 
least get into bed with all your clothes on. When I have finished, I shall 
rap at the window. But will you be able to follow me?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Your wound?” 

“Tt troubles me. But I can walk!” 

“Then stand by for the first signal.” 


Milady shut the window, blew out the lamp and, obeying Felton’s 
injunctions, curled up in bed. Amid the roars and moans of the storm, 
she could distinguish the steady grinding of the file upon the bars and by 
the light of every flash she perceived Felton’s shadow across the panes. 
She spent a whole hour breathless, panting, a cold sweat pearling her 
brow, her heart wrung by excruciating anguish each time she heard a 
move in the corridor. Time crawled by. There are moments which last a 
lifetime. 

An hour later, Felton rapped again. Milady sprang out of bed and 
opened the window. The removal of two small bars formed an opening 
through which a man could pass comfortably. “Are you ready?” 

“Yes. Shall I take anything with me?” 

“Money, if you have some!” 

“Yes! Thank God, they left me the money I had.” 

“So much the better. I have spent all mine in chartering a vessel.” 

“Take this,” Milady urged, placing a bag full of louis in Felton’s hands. 
Felton took the bag and dropped it to the foot of the wall. 

“Now,” he said, “will you come?” 

“Tam ready.” 

Milady mounted on a chair and passed the upper part of her body 
through the window. She saw the young officer suspended above the 
abyss on a rope-ladder. For the first time a feeling of terror reminded her 
that she was a woman. The yawning emptiness frightened her. 

“T expected this,” Felton said grimly. 

“No, never mind, it’s nothing at all,” Milady assured him. “I will go 
down with my eyes shut.” 

“Do you trust me?” asked Felton. “What a question!” 

“Put your two hands together. Cross them. That’s right.” 

Felton bound her wrists together with his handkerchief, then knotted a 
cord around the handkerchief. 

“What are you doing?” 

“Put your arms around my neck and fear nothing!” 

“But I shall make you lose your balance and we will both be dashed to 
pieces.” 

“Don’t be afraid. I am a sailor.” 

There was not a second to lose. Milady clasped her arms around 
Felton and slipped out of the window. 


Felton began to descend the ladder slowly, rung by rung. Despite the 
weight of their bodies, the blast of the hurricane swung them in the air. 
Suddenly Felton stopped. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Quiet!” Felton warned. “I hear footsteps.” 

“We are lost!” 

For several seconds all was silent. “No,” said Felton, “it is nothing.” 

“But what is that noise?” 

“The patrol making its rounds.” 

“Which way does it pass?” 

“Directly below us.” 

“They will surely discover us!” 

“Not if there is no lightning.” 

“They will run into the bottom of the ladder.” 

“Luckily it is six feet too short.” 

“There they are! Oh, my God!” 

“Hush!” 

Both remained suspended, motionless and breathless within fifty feet 
of the ground while the soldiers passed below, laughing and talking. It 
was a horrible moment for the fugitives. 

The patrol passed. The noise of retreating footsteps growing fainter, 
the murmur of voices died gradually away. 

“Now,” said Felton, “we are safe!” 

Milady heaved a sigh of relief and fainted. 

Felton continued to descend. Near the bottom of the ladder when he 
felt there was no support left for his feet, he clung on with his hands, his 
legs dangling in the void. Presently he reached the last rung. Hanging on 
by the strength of his wrists, he touched ground. Stooping down, he 
picked up the bag of gold and placed it between his teeth. Then he took 
Milady in his arms and set off briskly in the direction opposite to that 
which the patrol had taken. He soon left the path under patrol, climbed 
down across the rocks, and reaching the sea, emitted a swift, shrill 
whistle. 

A similar signal replied. Five minutes later a boat appeared, rowed by 
four men. The boat approached as close as it could to the shore but the 
water was not deep enough for it to touch land. Felton walked into the 
water up to his waist, unwilling to entrust his precious burden to 


anyone. 

Fortunately the storm began to subside though the sea was still 
choppy. The little boat bounded over the waves like a nutshell. 

“To the sloop!” Felton ordered, “and row smartly!” 

The four men bent their oars but the sea was too high for them to 
make much headway. However, inch by inch, they were leaving the 
castle behind; that was the main thing. It was almost pitch dark. Already 
they could barely see the shore from the boat; it seemed even less likely 
that those ashore could possibly distinguish them. 

A black dot was floating on the sea. It was the sloop. While the boat 
was advancing with all the strength its four rowers could muster, Felton 
unknotted the cord and untied the handkerchief which bound Milady’s 
hands together. When her hands were free he cupped up some sea-water 
and sprinkled it over her face. Milady heaved a sigh, opened her eyes, 
and: “Where am I?” she asked. 

“You are safe!” the young officer told her. 

“Oh, safe! safe!” she exclaimed. “Yes, there is the sky, here is the sea! 
This air I breathe is the air of liberty. Oh, thank you, Felton, thank you 
and God bless you!” 

The young man pressed her close against his heart. 

“But what is the matter with my hands?” cried Milady. “It feels as if 
my wrists had been crushed in a vise.” 

And she raised her arms to survey her bruised wrists. 

“Alas,” exclaimed Felton, looking at her beautiful hands and shaking 
his head sorrowfully. 

“Oh, it’s nothing, nothing!” Milady protested. “Now I remember all 
that happened.” Then she looked around her as if in search of 
something. 

“Here it is!” Felton reassured her, touching the moneybag with his 
foot. 

They drew near the sloop. A sailor on watch hailed the boat, the boat 
replied. 

“What vessel is that?” Milady asked. 

“The vessel I hired for you.” 

“Where will it take me?” 

“Wherever you wish, provided you first put me ashore at Portsmouth.” 

“What are you going to do in Portsmouth?” 


“T shall carry out Lord Winter’s orders,” Felton replied with a gloomy 
smile. 

“What orders?” 

“Then you don’t understand?” 

“No, please explain, I beg you.” 

“As he mistrusted me, he determined to guard you himself. So he sent 
me in his place to get Buckingham to sign the order for your 
deportation.” 

“But if he mistrusted you, how did he come to trust you with such an 
order?” 

“How could I be expected to know what papers I was bearing?” 

“That is true. And so you are going to Portsmouth?” 

“IT have no time to lose. Tomorrow is the twenty-third and 
Buckingham sets sail tomorrow with his fleet.” 

“He sets sail tomorrow? Where for?” 

“For La Rochelle.” 

“He need not necessarily set sail!” Milady cried, her usual presence of 
mind abandoning her. 

“Rest easy: he will not sail.” 

Milady started with joy. She could read into the very depths of this 
young man’s heart and there she saw Buckingham’s death sentence 
written in all its particulars. 

“Felton, you are as great as Judas Maccabaeus!” she thrilled. “If you 
die, I will die with you. That is all I can say to you.” 

“Hush! We must go aboard!” 

Indeed the boat was now alongside the sloop. Felton mounted the 
ladder first and gave his hand to Milady, while the sailors supported her 
because the sea was still choppy. A moment later they were on the deck. 

“Captain,” said Felton, “this is the lady I mentioned. You are to convey 
her safe and sound to France.” 

“On payment of one thousand pistoles,” the captain agreed. 

“T have paid you five hundred on account.” 

“That’s correct.” 

“Here are the other five hundred, Captain,” Milady broke in, reaching 
for her bag of gold. 

“No, Ma’am,” the Captain replied. “I make but one bargain and I have 
agreed with this young man that the remainder is to be paid me only on 


arrival in Boulogne.” 

“Shall we land there?” 

“Safe and sound, Ma’am, as true as my name’s Jack Butler.” 

“Well, if you keep your word, instead of five hundred pistoles I will 
give you a thousand.” 

“Hurrah for you then, beautiful lady!” the Captain cried. “May God 
often send me such passengers as Your Ladyship.” 

“Meanwhile,” said Felton, “take us to the little bay of. 
recall it was agreed you should put in there.” 

For sole answer the skipper ordered the necessary manoeuvres and 
toward seven in the morning the little vessel cast anchor as desired. 

During the passage, Felton related everything to Milady: how, instead 
of going to London, he had chartered the little vessel ... how he had 
returned ... how he had scaled the wall by fastening cramps in the 
interstices of the stones as he ascended in order to give him 
foothold ... finally, how, when he had reached the bars he had made the 
ladder fast.... As for the rest, he concluded modestly, Milady had herself 
witnessed it. 

Milady, for her part, strove to encourage Felton in his project; but at 
the first words she uttered, she plainly saw that the young fanatic 
needed rather to be restrained than to be urged on. 

It was agreed that Milady would wait for Felton until ten o’clock; if he 
did not return by then she was to set sail for France. If for some reason 
he could not join her aboard but was at liberty, he would catch a later 
ship and rejoin her in France, at the Convent of the Carmelites at 
Béthune. 
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LIX 
Or Wuat OccurreED AT PortsMouTH on Aucust 23, 1628 


Kissing her hand casually, Felton took leave of Milady as a brother might 
do of his sister, bound for a casual excursion. His whole attitude was 
calm as usual. But an unwonted brilliance in his glance betrayed an 
inward fever; he looked paler; his teeth were clenched; his crisp, clipped 
speech showed how nervous he was. 

So long as he sat in the rowboat bearing him to land, he kept his eyes 
on Milady. She too, standing on deck, gazed steadfastly at him. Each 
knew there was no immediate danger of pursuit. 

Felton jumped ashore, climbed the little slope that led to the clifftop, 
waved to Milady for the last time, and made for the city. A thousand 
yards further he could barely distinguish the mast of the sloop bobbing 
up and down on the distant waters. Portsmouth stood about two miles 
ahead of him; across the haze of early morning, he could make out its 
houses and towers. He sped on. Beyond Portsmouth lay the sea, dotted 
with vessels whose masts, like a forest of poplars in winter, bent with 
each gust of wind. 

Felton looked back over his life, his underprivileged youth, his years 
among the Puritans, and all the accusations these Puritans leveled at 
Buckingham, the favorite of two kings, James I and Charles I. 

Comparing the crimes with which public opinion charged this minister 
—glaring, national and even European crimes, so to speak—with the 
humbler, private and unknown crimes that Milady invoked, Felton was 
convinced that, in Buckingham’s dual conduct, the latter were the more 
reprehensible. In love for the first time in his life, swayed by a novel and 
strange and ardent urge, he viewed the infamous and imaginary 
accusations of Milady as through a magnifying glass. In his eyes, her 
grievances assumed an infinitely exaggerated stature. Thus a scientist, 
looking through a lens at a molecule invisible to the naked eye when 
placed beside an ant, sees it as a monster of titanic proportions. 

As Felton raced on, his ardor grew apace. His temples throbbed as the 


blood rose to his head. Was he to leave the woman he loved or, better, 
the saint he adored, at the mercy of the most dastardly vengeance? The 
variety of emotions he had experienced, his present fatigue, and his 
rising excitement contributed to exalt his mind above all rational, 
human considerations. 

Reaching Portsmouth at eight, he found the whole population astir. 
Drums were beating in the streets and in the port; the troops about to 
embark were marching toward the docks. Covered with dust and 
streaming with perspiration, his face purple with heat and excitement, 
Felton sought to enter the Admiralty Building. The sentry refused him 
access; Felton called for the Orderly Officer. 

“T am Lieutenant Felton, sir, of the Royal Navy,” he said, coming to 
attention and saluting smartly. “I bear urgent dispatches from Lord 
Winter.” 

And he produced the letter his protector had addressed to 
Buckingham. 

As Lord Winter was known to be an intimate of the Duke’s, the officer 
motioned to him to pass and Felton darted into the palace. Just as he 
passed into the vestibule another man entered, dusty and breathless as 
Felton. (So great was his haste that he had left his posthorse at the gate 
without flinging the reins to a groom. The horse had fallen on its 
foreknees, exhausted.) Shoulder to shoulder, the two men raced up the 
steps; they addressed Patrick, the Duke of Buckingham’s confidential 
valet, simultaneously. But Felton named Lord Winter, whereas the 
stranger declined to identify himself to anyone save His Grace in person. 
Each sought to gain access to Buckingham before the other. 

Patrick knew that Lord Winter belonged to the service and that he was 
a personal friend of his master’s. Quite naturally, therefore, he gave 
preference to Felton. The stranger, who had perforce to wait, could not 
conceal his displeasure. 

Patrick led Felton across a large hall where the deputies of La 
Rochelle, headed by the Prince de Soubise, who three years before had 
seized Oléron from the Royalists and had fought doggedly for the 
Huguenots for some years. Hard on Patrick’s heels, Felton proceeded 
down a corridor to a dressing room where Buckingham, just out of the 
bathtub, was putting on his clothes, a matter upon which he always 
bestowed the most meticulous attention. 


“Lieutenant Felton with dispatches from Lord Winter,” Patrick 
announced. 

“From Lord Winter, eh? Well, send the Lieutenant in.” 

Felton entered into the presence of a minister who, having tossed a 
richly gold-embroidered dressing gown over an armchair, was trying on 
a sky blue velvet doublet, studded with pearls. 

“Why did not My Lord come himself?” Buckingham demanded. “I 
expected him this morning.” 

“Lord Winter requested me to present his compliments and to inform 
Your Grace that he was unavoidably detained because of the prisoner at 
the castle.” 

“Yes, yes, I know—I know he has a prisoner—” 

“Tt is about that prisoner that I beg to speak to Your Grace.” 

“Well, speak up, then.” 

“What I have to tell Your Grace is extremely confidential.” 

“You may go, Patrick,” Buckingham told his valet. “But keep within 
reach; I shall be ringing for you presently.” Patrick gone, Buckingham 
looked at Felton. “Now we are alone, sir, tell me what all this means.” 

“If Your Grace recalls, Lord Winter wrote recently requesting you to 
sign an embarkation order for a young woman named Charlotte 
Backson.” 

“Certainly; I asked him to send me the order and I promised to sign 
it.” 

“Here is the order, My Lord.” 

Taking the paper from Felton, Buckingham glanced casually at it and, 
realizing it was the one mentioned, he put it on the table, took up a quill 
and prepared to sign it. 

“Begging Your Grace’s pardon,” Felton said stepping forward, “Your 
Grace knows that Charlotte Backson is not the real name of this young 
woman.” 

“Certainly, sir, I know that,” the Duke replied as he dipped his quill in 
the inkhorn. 

“Then Your Grace knows her real name?” Felton asked sharply. 

“Yes, I know that too,” Buckingham acknowledged as he put pen to 
paper. 

“And knowing that—” Felton’s voice trembled, “Your Grace will sign 
this order all the same?” 


“Certainly. With the greatest pleasure, twice or thrice over!” 

Felton’s voice grew sharper and though low-pitched assumed a certain 
shrillness. His words came increasingly staccato: 

“Does Your Grace realize that the deportee is Lady Clark?” he asked. 

“Of course I do. But how do you know?” 

“T know, My Lord, by this means or that. But I cannot understand how 
Your Grace dare venture in all conscience to sign this order for 
deportation—” 

Buckingham stared haughtily at him. 

“Look here, sir, your questions sound very strange and I am very 
foolish to answer.” 

“Your Grace must answer. The circumstances are even more serious 
than Your Grace imagines.” 

Knowing that the youth came from Lord Winter, Buckingham 
supposed that he spoke in his master’s name. Somewhat less sternly: 

“T shall sign this order without a qualm,” he told Felton. “Lord Winter 
knows as well as I that the person concerned is a criminal. She is very 
lucky to get off with deportation—” he concluded, about to set pen to 
paper. Felton took two steps forward. 

“You will not sign that order, My Lord!” he said. 

“T will not sign that order? And why not, pray?” 

“Because Your Grace will look into your heart and will do this lady 
justice.” 

“IT would do her justice by sending her to Tyburn. This lady is 
infamous.” 

“Your Grace, Lady Clark is an angel, as you well know, and I demand 
that you set her free.” 

“You demand—look here, man, are you mad, to talk thus to me?” 

“Forgive me, My Lord, I am speaking as best I can. And I am 
restraining myself, at that. I implore you to think of what you are about 
to do. Let Your Grace beware of going too far!” 

“What’s that you say? Damme, I believe the fellow is threatening me.” 

“No, My Lord, I am still pleading. And I say to you: one drop of water 
suffices to make the full vessel overflow. Just one slight mistake—” 
Felton stared meaningfully at Buckingham, “one slight mistake can bring 
down punishment upon the mightiest head, spared hitherto despite so 
many crimes.” 


“Mr. Felton,” said Buckingham, “you will withdraw and place yourself 
under arrest forthwith.” 

“You shall hear me out, My Lord. You seduced this young woman, you 
outraged and defiled her. Now you have a chance to repair your crime. 
Let her go free and I shall require nothing else from you.” 

“You will require—?” Buckingham stared at Felton in astonishment, 
pronouncing the three words with great emphasis. 

“My Lord—” Felton grew more and more excited as he spoke. 
“Beware! All England is weary of your iniquities. Your Lordship has 
abused, nay, almost usurped the royal power, and you stand an object of 
horror to God and man. God will punish you hereafter, but I will punish 
you here and now!” 

“This is too much!” cried Buckingham, making for the door. But Felton 
blocked his passage. 

“T ask Your Lordship most humbly to sign the order for this lady’s 
liberation,” he pleaded with a return of calm. “Remember she is a 
woman whom you have dishonored.” 

“Withdraw forthwith, sir, or I shall call my attendant and have you 
put in irons.” 

“You shall not call!” Felton cried, thrusting himself between the Duke 
and the bell which stood on a small silver-encrusted table. “Beware, My 
Lord!” his eyes blazed. “You are in the hands of God!” 

“In the hands of the Devil, you mean,” Buckingham cried, raising his 
voice so as to be heard by his servants without actually calling for them. 

“T insist Your Lordship sign,” Felton insisted threateningly as he held a 
paper before the Duke. “Sign the liberation of Lady Clark.” 

“I sign by force! You are joking. Ho, Patrick!” 

“Sign, My Lord!” 

“Certainly not!” 

“You must sign!” 

“Never!” 

Buckingham sprang for his sword, reached it but could not draw it; 
Felton was upon him. From under his shirt, Felton drew the knife Milady 
had given him. Buckingham cried for help. Suddenly Patrick appeared. 

“A letter from France, My Lord.” 

Buckingham looked up ... Patrick advanced, letter in hand ... Felton 
lunged.... 


“Thus die all traitors, villains and fornicators,” said Felton solemnly. 

Buckingham gasped. 

“Ah, you have killed me!” he cried. 

Patrick rushed to his support. Felton, seeing the door free, took to his 
heels.... 

Felton entered the antechamber where the deputies of La Rochelle 
awaited His Grace’s pleasure, crossed it rapidly and was about to rush 
down the staircase when on the top step he ran into Lord Winter. Seeing 
how pale and confused Felton was, staring into space, his face and hands 
spattered with blood, the nobleman seized him, crying: 

“God have mercy on me, I knew it. And I have come just one minute 
too late! Fool and wretch that I am!” 

Felton offering no resistance, Lord Winter placed him in the hands of 
the guards who, pending further orders, led him to a small terrace 
overlooking the sea. Then Lord Winter hastened to Buckingham’s 
apartment. 

Meanwhile, close upon the Duke’s cry: “Ah, you have killed me!” and 
Patrick’s appeal for help, the gentleman with news from France entered 
Buckingham’s dressing room. He found the Duke stretched out on a sofa, 
pressing his clenched hands over his wound. 

“La Porte,” the Duke whispered, “La Porte, do you come from her?” 

“Ay, Milord and perhaps too late,” the Queen’s loyal secretary replied 
with tears in his eyes. 

“Hush, La Porte, not so loud,” Buckingham spoke effortfully “We 
might be overheard.” He coughed. “Patrick, let no one enter. Ah, God, I 
am dying and I shall never know what message she sent!” And the Duke 
fainted. 

Just then Lord Winter, the deputies from La Rochelle and the leaders 
of the expedition all made their way into His Grace’s presence. 
Exclamations of surprise, horror and despair filled the little room. Those 
within explained what had happened to their friends in the corridor, the 
news spread like wildfire throughout the palace and _ presently 
throughout the city. 

A moment later the report of heavy cannon announced that something 
new and unexpected had taken place. Lord Winter tore his hair in an 
agony of self-reproach. 

“Too late,” he groaned, “too late by one minute! My God, my God, 


what a tragedy!” 

(At seven o’clock that morning he had been informed that a rope 
ladder was dangling from one of the windows of the castle ... rushing to 
Milady’s room he had found it empty, the window open and the bars 
sawed through ... suddenly he had recalled the verbal caution 
D’Artagnan’s messenger had transmitted ... in panic, fear of what might 
befall, the Duke had darted to the stables ... without waiting to have his 
own horse saddled he had leaped on the first one at hand ... he had 
galloped off to the Admiralty ... he had climbed the stairs three at a 
time ... and at the top of the staircase he had met Felton....) 

The Duke was not dead—not yet, thought Winter. Buckingham 
recovered a little and opened his eyes again. Hope sprang anew in the 
hearts of his friends. 

“Gentlemen,” the Duke said faintly, “I beg you to leave me alone with 
Patrick and La Porte.” Then, noticing his friend: “Ah, you Winter!” he 
said. “You sent me a curious lunatic this morning; look at what he did to 
me!” 

“My Lord, God help me, I shall never forgive myself!” 

“That would be quite wrong, my dear Winter,” said Buckingham 
stretching out his hand to him, “what man on earth deserves to leave 
another inconsolable? But pray leave us, I entreat you.” 

Lord Winter withdrew, sobbing with grief, the door closed upon him, 
and the wounded Duke, La Porte and Patrick remained closeted in the 
dressing room. A doctor was being sought but so far without success. 

Kneeling beside the Duke’s sofa, Anne of Austria’s faithful servant said 
tremulously: 

“Your Grace will live, I know it. Your Grace will live.” 

“What has she written to me, La Porte?” Buckingham inquired feebly, 
covered with blood and overcoming the most atrocious pain in order to 
speak of the woman he loved. “What has she written? Read me her 
letter.” 

“Oh, Milord!” 

“Do as I say, La Porte. Don’t you see I have no time to lose?” 

La Porte broke the seal and placed the parchment before the Duke’s 
eyes. 

“Read, I say, read, I cannot see clearly; soon, perhaps, I shall not be 
able to hear. Read, man, so I may know what she wrote me before I die.” 


La Porte made no further protest and read: 


My Lord: 

By what I have suffered through you and for you since I have known you, I conjure you, if 
you have any regard for my well-being, to interrupt those great armaments you are 
preparing against France. I beseech you by the same token to cease this war which is 
generally said to be due to religious causes but privately whispered to spring from the love 
you bear me. 


This war may not only visit great catastrophes upon England and France but great 


misfortunes upon your own head, My Lord, which would leave me inconsolable. 


Pray watch carefully over your life which is threatened and which will be dear to me 


from the moment I no longer have cause to regard you as an enemy. 


Your affectionate 


Anne 


Buckingham collected all his remaining strength to listen attentively; 
when the reading was done he sank back disconsolate, as he had never 
expected to find this letter so bitterly disappointing. 

“Have you nothing further to tell me, La Porte? No oral message.” 

“Yes, Milord. Her Majesty charged me to beg you to be very careful. 
She had learned recently that a plot was afoot to murder Your Grace.” 

“Is that all, La Porte? Is that all?” 

“Her Majesty charged me also to tell Your Grace—” La Porte lowered 
his voice, “to tell Your Grace that she still loved you.” 

“God be praised, I can die in peace! To her, my death will not be the 
death of a stranger!” 

La Porte burst into tears. 

“Patrick,” the Duke ordered, “bring me the casket in which the 
diamond studs were kept.” 

As Patrick obeyed, La Porte recognized the casket as having once 
belonged to the Queen. 

“Now the white satin sachet, on which her cipher is embroidered in 
pearls.” 

Patrick again obeyed. 

“Here, La Porte, here are the only tokens I ever received from her: a 
silver casket and these two letters! You will return them to Her Majesty. 


And as a last rrmembrance—” Buckingham looked around him for some 
valuable object, “you will also give her—” 

He still searched about him, but his eyes, dimmed by approaching 
death, fell upon nothing save the knife that had fallen from Felton’s 
hands. Following his gaze, La Porte noted that the blade was still red 
with Buckingham’s blood. 

“—-you will also give her this knife!” Buckingham gasped, pressing La 
Porte’s hand. 

He found just strength enough to place the sachet at the bottom of the 
silver casket and drop the knife in. Next he motioned to La Porte that he 
was no longer able to speak. Then, in a final convulsion he could not 
master, he slid from the sofa to the floor. Patrick uttered a loud cry. 
Buckingham attempted to smile a last time but Death arrested his 
thought, which remained impressed upon his brow like a last kiss of 
love. 

At this moment the Duke’s physician arrived, much distraught. They 
had not been able to reach him before because he had already boarded 
the flagship. He approached the Duke, took his hand, held it for an 
instant in his and letting it fall: 

“All is useless,” he whispered, “His Grace is dead.” 

“Dead!” Patrick screamed. “His Grace dead!” 

At this cry the crowd returned to Buckingham’s apartment to mourn 
the passing of their master. Lord Winter, assured that Buckingham had 
expired, ran to the terrace where Felton was still under guard. By now 
the young man had regained his natural coolness and self-possession. 

“You traitor, you wretch, what have you done?” the nobleman said. 

“T have avenged myself!” 

“Avenged yourself?” Lord Winter stared, incredulous. Then mastering 
his fury: “Say rather that you have served as the tool of that accursed 
woman. But remember, I swear by all that is holy, this crime shall be her 
last!” 

Felton looked him in the eye with perfect composure. 

“T do not know what you mean, My Lord!” He bowed his head. “I do 
not know of whom you speak. I killed the Duke of Buckingham because 
he twice refused you my commission as Captain. I punished him for his 
injustice, that is all.” 

Lord Winter, nonplussed, watched the men bind Felton: he could make 


nothing, absolutely nothing of such callousness in one so young and 
recently so close to his heart. One thing alone, he thought, could cast a 
shadow over the youth’s pallid brow. And, observing Felton, Lord Winter 
guessed that at every sound he heard, the naive Puritan fancied he 
recognized the step and voice of Milady, coming to throw herself in his 
arms, to accuse herself and to share his death. 

Suddenly Felton started. His glance, ranging over the harbor, had 
become fixed on a tiny speck out at sea. With the eagle eye of a sailor he 
had identified what the average man would have mistaken for a gull 
poised on the waves. It was the white sail of a sloop heading for France. 

Felton turned ashen, placed his hand upon his heart which was 
breaking and suddenly understood the full extent of all her treachery. 

“One last favor, My Lord!” he begged. 

“Well?” 

“What o’clock is it?” 

The nobleman drew out his watch. 

“Tt lacks ten minutes to nine.” 

Milady had sailed more than an hour before the time stipulated. 
Hearing the cannon boom, she had immediately given orders to weigh 
anchor. Now the sloop was bobbing under a bright blue sky far and safe 
from shore. 

With the inherent fatalism and resignation of the fanatic: 

“God has willed it so, God’s will be done!” Felton sighed. But he could 
not tear his glance away from that ship and from the vision he glimpsed 
of the white phantom for whom he had sacrificed his life. 

“You shall be punished in your own person, poor wretch,” Lord Winter 
declared. “But on the head of my brother whom I loved so dearly, I vow 
that your accomplice will suffer a worse fate!” 

Felton bowed his head without uttering a syllable. Lord Winter swung 
on his heel, ran down the stairs and made straight for the port. 


LX 
Or Wuat Was HappeninG IN FRANCE 


On hearing of Buckingham’s death, Charles I, King of England, was 
desperately afraid lest the news discourage his allies of La Rochelle. As 
Richelieu was to write later in his memoirs, the British monarch 
attempted to keep this news a secret as long as he could. He closed all 
the ports in his kingdom and saw to it that no vessel left the island until 
the forces that Buckingham had mustered were on their way to France. 
Buckingham gone, His Majesty himself undertook to direct preparations 
for the campaign. He actually went so far as to detain in England the 
Danish ambassadors, who had taken their leave, and the Ambassador 
Ordinary of Holland, who was to return to the port of Flushing the India 
merchant vessels which Charles had decided to restore to the United 
Provinces. 

But King Charles did not think of giving these orders until five hours 
after the murder of Buckingham. It was then two o’clock in the 
afternoon and two vessels had already made off. One of these bore 
Milady to France. Suspecting what had happened, she was confirmed in 
her belief as she sailed past the flagship of the fleet and saw a black 
ensign flying at the mast head. Of the second ship, more anon. 

Meanwhile at the French camp outside La Rochelle things were at a 
standstill. King Louis XIII, bored as usual but perhaps even more so in 
camp than elsewhere, decided to go to Saint-Germain to celebrate the 
feast day of his patron saint. He therefore requested of the Cardinal an 
escort of musketeers—only twenty, since His Majesty was to travel 
incognito. His Eminence, often infected by the monarch’s tedium, 
granted his royal lieutenant this leave of absence with the utmost 
pleasure. The King promised to return about the fifteenth of September. 

His Eminence notified Monsieur de Tréville who had his baggage 
immediately prepared. The Captain of musketeers was aware that our 
four friends, impelled by urgent reasons which he did not know, were 
most anxious to return to Paris. He therefore detailed them at once as 


part of the royal escort. Indeed they learned the great news only a 
quarter of an hour after Monsieur de Tréville himself, for they were the 
first to whom he imparted it. It was then that D’Artagnan appreciated to 
its full extent the favor the Cardinal had conferred on him by allowing 
him at long last to transfer to the musketeers. Otherwise he would have 
been forced to remain in camp whilst his companions sped joyfully back 
to Paris. 

This impatience to return to the capital was of course dictated by 
thoughts of the danger Madame Bonacieux would run in meeting 
Milady, her mortal enemy, at the Convent of Béthune. Plans to avert this 
danger had long since been made and partially carried out. First Aramis 
had written to Madame Michon, the beautiful seamstress of Tours who 
had acquaintances in such high circles. Aramis asked that she obtain 
from the Queen authority for Madame Bonacieux to leave the convent 
and to retire either to Lorraine or to Belgium. The reply was very 
prompt; within ten days, Aramis received the following letter: 


My dear Cousin: 

Herewith is the authorization from my sister enabling our little servant to withdraw from 
the Convent of Béthune. I am sorry the air there, as you wrote, is so bad for her. My sister 
takes great pleasure in sending you this authorization, for she is very fond of the girl, 
whom she expects further to befriend hereafter. 


My fondest love to you. 


Marie Michon 


The paper enclosed read as follows: 


The Mother Superior of the Convent of Béthune is instructed to deliver into the hands of 
the bearer of this note, the novice who entered the convent on my recommendation and 


under my patronage. 


Done by my hand at the Palace of the Louvre this tenth day of August in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand six hundred and twenty-eight. 


Anne 


Naturally the family ties between Aramis and a seamstress who called 
the Queen her sister amused the young men no end and aroused their 
barbed, their sharpest witticisms. But Aramis, having blushed several 


times to the roots of his hair at the ribald jests of Porthos, begged his 
friends to drop the subject. If he heard another word of this, he 
threatened, he would never again implore his cousin to intervene in an 
affair of this sort. 

Marie Michon therefore ceased to be a theme of conversation between 
them. They had obtained what they wanted, namely, the order to 
remove Madame Bonacieux from the Carmelite Convent of Béthune. This 
order was of no great use to them so long as they were in camp near La 
Rochelle, with half of France between them and Madame Bonacieux. 
D’Artagnan was on the point of taking Monsieur de Tréville fully into his 
confidence, stressing the urgency of the affair and requesting a leave of 
absence, when suddenly they learned from the Captain of musketeers 
that they were among the twenty musketeers detailed to accompany the 
King to Paris. Their joy at these tidings knew no bounds; the lackeys 
were sent on beforehand with the baggage and the expedition set out on 
the morning of September sixteenth. The Cardinal accompanied His 
Majesty from Surgéres to Mauzé, where they parted with great 
demonstrations of friendship. 

The King traveled as fast as possible, for he was determined to reach 
Paris by September twenty-third. But on the road, now and then, the 
expedition would stop to fly the King’s falcons and hawks at magpies, 
larks and quails. Falconry was a favorite sport of the King’s; years ago, 
when Louis was still Dauphin, the Duc de Luynes had initiated him in 
the technique of this form of hunting and he had always retained a great 
predilection for it. Whenever the expedition paused for this hunting, 
sixteen of the twenty musketeers were jubilant, our friends alone cursing 
the delay roundly. D’Artagnan in particular felt a perpetual buzzing in 
his ears, a phenomenon Porthos readily diagnosed. 

“A very great lady once told me,” he explained, “that when you 
experience a ringing in the auditory center, it is caused by the fact that 
somebody somewhere is talking about you!” 

The escort finally crossed Paris on the night of the twenty-third; His 
Majesty thanked Monsieur de Tréville and permitted him to grant a four- 
day furlough to his men on condition that none thus favored should 
appear in a public place under penalty of immediate incarceration in the 
Bastille. 

As may readily be imagined, the first four leaves granted went to our 


friends. Even better, Athos obtained six days instead of four, adding two 
nights as well, by prevailing upon Monsieur de Tréville to let them leave 
on the twenty-fourth at five o’clock in the evening and in his kindness, 
to postdate their orders to the morning of the twenty-fifth. 

D’Artagnan, sanguine as only a Gascon and confidently making 
molehills of mountains, grumbled to his friends. 

“T think we are making a great to do about something very simple,” he 
observed. “I can reach Béthune in forty-eight hours by riding three 
horses to the death, but that matters little for I have plenty of money. At 
Béthune, I merely hand the Queen’s letter to the Mother Superior and I 
convey my beloved Constance not to Lorraine nor to Belgium but back 
here to Paris. Don’t you agree that she can hide much more safely here, 
particularly so long as the Cardinal remains in La Rochelle? Then, when 
we return from the campaign, partly through the protection of her 
cousin, partly through what we have personally done for her, we can 
obtain what we wish from the Queen. I therefore suggest that you stay 
here, my friends, and take things easy. There is no point in tiring 
yourselves out needlessly. An errand as simple as this calls for only 
myself and Planchet to bestir ourselves.” 

To which Athos countered very evenly: 

“We too have plenty of money left. I have not yet drunk up all my 
share of the diamond; and Porthos and Aramis have not taken out all 
theirs in gourmandizing and gluttony. Thus we can each afford to wear 
out three horses apiece just as easily as you can.” His face clouded, and 
he resumed in a voice so gloomy that D’Artagnan shuddered: 
“Remember that Béthune is the town where the Cardinal has made an 
appointment with a woman who brings misery in her wake wherever she 
sets foot. If you had but to overcome four men, D’Artagnan, I would 
cheerfully allow you to go alone. But you have to face that woman. So 
the four of us shall go together and, with our four lackeys, pray God we 
shall prove numerous enough.” 

“You terrify me, Athos. What in God’s name do you fear?” 

“T fear the worst,” Athos replied. “To horse, then, gentlemen!” 

As they rode out silently, D’Artagnan glanced at his comrades 
frequently; like Athos, the two others betrayed signs of deep anxiety. All 
pressed forward at top speed in complete silence. 

On the evening of September twenty-fifth, they entered Arras. 


D’Artagnan had just alighted before the inn called the Herse d’Or, At the 
Sign of the Golden Harrow, and was slaking his thirst, when a horseman, 
emerging from the posting yard where he had just changed horses, 
galloped off toward Paris. As he was passing through the gateway into 
the street, a gust of wind blew open the cloak in which he was muffled 
and unsettled his hat. Hastily the stranger caught it and crammed it 
down over his eyes. D’Artagnan, who had recognized him, turned 
deathly pale and let his glass clatter to the pavement. 

“What is the matter, Monsieur?” Planchet inquired. “Help, 
gentlemen,” he called to the others. “Please come here, my master is ill!” 

The three friends rushed to D’artagnan’s assistance, but far from being 
ill he waved them away and sprang for his horse. They stood fast and 
held him at the door. 

“What the devil are you up to now?” Athos demanded. 

“Where on earth are you going?” Aramis asked. 

“The fellow is mad!” Porthos commented. 

Trembling with anger, white as a sheet, a cold sweat pouring in beads 
over his forehead: 

“That’s the man!” D’Artagnan cried, “my enemy! Let me catch up with 
him!” 

“What man?” Athos inquired; and Aramis: “Please explain what all 
this is about?” 

“That man who just rode by—” 

“What about him?” 

“He is my evil genius, the curse upon my life, the bane of my 
existence. Always I have met him when threatened with some terrible 
misfortune. He was with that horrible woman when I met her for the 
first time ... I was after him when I offended Athos ... I saw him the very 
morning of the day when Madame Bonacieux was carried off ... and now 
I see him again.... I recognized him clearly when the wind blew his 
cloak open.” 

“Devil take it,” Athos murmured, lost in thought. 

“To horse, gentlemen, to horse; let us pursue and overtake him.” 

Aramis offered sager advice. 

“My dear fellow,” he remarked, “remember that he is going in an 
opposite direction from ours ... that he has a fresh horse and ours are 
tired ... that we would only disable ours to no effect ... and that you 


should let the man go and save the woman....” 

Suddenly a stable boy came running out of the posting yard in search 
of the stranger. 

“Ho, Monsieur, ho!” he called, “here is a paper that fell out of your 
hat!” And he looked vainly about him. 

“My friend,” said D’Artagnan, “a half-pistole for that paper.” 

“With pleasure, Monsieur, here it is.” 

Enchanted with his financial coup, the stable boy returned to the yard, 
bowing. 

“Well?”—“What is it?”—“Read it?” asked the friends. 

“Nothing. Just one word!” 

“Yes, but that word is the name of some town or village,” Aramis 
pointed out. 

“Armentiéres,” Porthos read, “Armentiéres! I never heard of it.” 

“The name of that town or village is in her handwriting,” Athos 
reported. 

“Come, let us preserve this piece of paper carefully,” D’Artagnan 
suggested. “Perhaps I have not wasted my last pistole. To horse, my 
friends, to horse!” 

And they galloped off toward Béthune. 


LXI 


Or Wuat OccurRED AT THE CONVENT OF THE CARMELITE Nuns IN BETHUNE 


Great criminals bear a kind of predestination which enables them to 
overcome all obstacles and to escape all perils until a wearied 
Providence sets up a pitfall to mark the end of their impious fortunes. 

So it was with Milady. She had the good luck to sail blithely through 
the fleets of two enemy nations without mishap until Fate was presently 
to catch up with her. 

Landing at Portsmouth, Milady was an Englishwoman driven from La 
Rochelle by the persecutions of the French; landing at Boulogne after a 
two days’ crossing, she was a Frenchwoman driven from Portsmouth by 
the persecution of the English. 

Milady also possessed the most efficient of passports: her beauty, her 
noble manner and the generosity with which she distributed her pistoles. 
Freed from the usual formalities by the affable smile and gallant 
manners of the aged Governor of the Port, who kissed her hand and 
conducted her unexamined through the police and customs offices, she 
stayed in Boulogne only long enough to dash off the following note: 


To His Eminence Monseigneur Cardinal de Richelieu at his camp before La Rochelle: 
Monseigneur: 
Your Eminence need have no cause for alarm. His Grace the Duke of Buckingham cannot 
possibly set out for France. Boulogne, the evening of the 25th. 

Lady Clark 


P.S. In accordance with the wishes of Your Eminence, I am leaving for the Convent of 


the Carmelites at Béthune where I await further orders. 


Traveling rapidly that day, Milady spent one night at an inn on the 
road, and after a journey of three hours next morning, reached Béthune 
at eight o’clock. At the Carmelite convent, she was received by the 
Mother Superior, produced her order from the Cardinal, was 


immediately assigned to a chamber and given a hearty breakfast. As she 
partook of it cheerfully, every detail of her past faded into oblivion; the 
roseate perspective of the future beckoned as she basked in the aura of 
favors to come from the Cardinal she had served so well. Best of all, the 
name of Richelieu had not been mentioned in the whole murderous 
affair. Surely then her discretion merited the highest recompense in His 
Eminence’s gift? In her body and her heart, passion succeeded passion, 
consuming her ever anew; her life took on the color and movement of 
clouds that float across the firmament, tinged now with azure, now with 
fire, and now with the blackness of a tempest which leaves in its wake 
no trace of aught but devastation and death. 

After breakfast the Mother Superior paid Milady a visit. In general 
there are few distractions in a convent and a new arrival, particularly 
one as attractive as Milady, provides considerable entertainment. The 
good nun sought her out with anticipatory relish. Milady, on her part, 
used all her wiles in order to please the Mother Superior; this was not 
difficult, what with the grace of her person and the variety and ease of 
her conversation. 

The Mother Superior was of noble birth ... she welcomed all manner 
of Court gossip which so rarely travels to the confines of the 
realm ... she was awed by the type of tidings which infrequently scale 
the walls of convents ... and she was dazzled by these secular rumors 
which burst upon the godly silence of her little world.... 

Milady, on the contrary, was thoroughly conversant with all the 
aristocratic intrigues amid which she had constantly lived for the past 
few years. She therefore made it her business to amuse the worthy nun 
with an abundance of anecdotes about the French Court. Discreetly she 
unfolded the mundane practices of the great lords and ladies whom the 
Mother Superior knew perfectly well by name ... skilfully she retailed 
the exaggerated devoutness and eccentric devotions of the 
King ... lightly she exposed the scandals of this or that amour between 
this or that noble ... airily she told of the love affair between Her 
Majesty and Buckingham.... In brief she spoke a great deal with assumed 
candor in order to move her auditor to speak ever so little. 

But the Mother Superior simply sat back listening avidly, vouchsafing 
no word and smiling encouragement. Milady, aware that this type of 
conversation pleased the nun, developed various themes of Court 


chatter, endeavoring slowly and warily, to bring the Cardinal into the 
discussion. 

Her problem was a thorny one, for she did not know whether the 
Mother Superior was a royalist or a cardinalist. Accordingly she steered 
a safe middle-course. Meanwhile the nun maintained an even more 
cautious reserve, nodding her head gravely whenever Milady chanced to 
mention the Cardinal by name. 

As the conversation continued, Milady, beginning to feel that 
conventual life promised to prove extremely tedious, resolved to take a 
risk in order to ascertain how matters stood. To test the discretion of the 
nun, she related an ugly rumor about the Cardinal, circumspectly at first, 
then thoroughly circumstantiated. It concerned Monseigneur’s reputed 
liaison with Madame d’Aiguillon, his niece, which afforded the fillip of 
incest to her tale ... of Monseigneur’s reputed liaison with Marion de 
Lorme, the versatile courtesan whom des Barreaux, the rake and poet, 
initiated into the ways of carnality and who bedded with Saint 
Evremond, the wit and littérateur and with the great Condé among 
others ... and finally of Monseigneur’s reputed liaison with a good many 
other ladies of light virtue.... 

Out of the corner of her eye, Milady noticed gratefully that the Mother 
Superior appeared to listen more attentively, to grow more animated and 
here and there even to smile. Encouraged, Milady mused: 

“Good, the woman is interested in what I am telling her. If she is a 
cardinalist, at least she is no fanatic!” 

And she went on to describe the persecution His Eminence exercised 
upon his enemies, while, at each instance cited, the Mother Superior 
made a sign of the cross, registering neither approval nor disapproval. 
The nun’s attitude confirmed Milady’s suspicion that she was dealing 
with a royalist. Presently the Mother Superior ventured: 

“T am little acquainted in all such matters. We are far removed from 
Court life, as you know. Yet remote as we are from the world and its 
turmoil, occasionally we find tragic examples of what you tell me.” 

Milady glanced questioningly at the nun. “Yes,” the nun went on, “we 
happen to have a young woman staying here at this very moment who 
has had much to suffer from the vengeance and persecution of the 
Cardinal.” 

“A guest of yours, here in this convent, Reverend Mother!” Milady 


exclaimed. “Poor woman, how I pity her!” 

“You have good reason to do so, my daughter. She has suffered 
imprisonment, menaces, abuse, ill-treatment, in a word, everything. But 
after all,” the nun sighed, “perhaps the Cardinal has sound reasons for 
acting thus. Though this young woman looks like an angel, who can tell? 
Appearances are so often deceptive.” 

Milady, suspecting she was in luck and might discover something of 
interest, assumed an expression of utmost candor. 

“Alas!” she sighed. “I know! Some say that we are wrong to trust in 
appearances and that the most beautiful face may conceal the most evil 
of hearts. But how else should we judge? Surely the human countenance 
is the most beautiful work Our Lord created? I may well be mistaken all 
my life long, but I vow I shall always have faith in anyone whose looks 
please me.” 

“You think this young woman innocent, then? 

“The Cardinal does not pursue criminals exclusively,” Milady said. “He 
has been known to harass the most virtuous of women—” 

“Your pardon, Madame, I do not follow you—” 

“What do you mean, Reverend Mother?” Milady countered with 
extreme ingenuousness. 

“T mean I do not understand your language—” 

Milady smiled. 

“What is so strange about my language?” 

“Well, Madame, you are a friend of the Cardinal’s. It was he sent you 
here. And yet—” 

“And yet I speak ill of him?” 

“You say no good of him, my daughter.” 

“That is because I am his victim,” said Milady, heaving a sigh, “his 
victim, Reverend Mother, and not his friend.” 

“What of your letter of recommendation? It is signed by the Cardinal.” 

“It is merely an order for my temporary confinement, Reverend 
Mother. I expect some satellite of His Eminence’s to arrive here at any 
moment and to spirit me away.” 

“Why did you not run away?” the nun asked pertinently. 

“Where to, Madame? Could I flee to any place on earth the Cardinal 
cannot reach? Were I a man, I might stand a chance; but what can a 
poor helpless woman do?” Milady paused dramatically. “What of your 


guest, Madame? Has she attempted to run away?” 

“Her case is different, my child. I suspect she is staying in France 
because of some love affair.” 

“Ah, if she is in love, then, she cannot be so utterly miserable!” 

And as Milady sighed the nun looked at her with new interest. 

“So you too are a hapless victim of persecution?” she asked. 

“Alas, yes!” 

The Mother Superior scrutinized Milady as though to solve a fresh 
problem: 

“You are n-n-n-ot an en-n-nemy of our H-h-h-oly F-f-f-faith?” 

“T, a Protestant!” Milady cried. “Reverend Mother, I call upon God 
Who hears us to witness that I am a devout, fervent and practicing 
Catholic.” 

The nun smiled. 

“In that case, Madame,” she said, “you may set your mind at ease. 
This house will not be a harsh prison; we will do all in our power to 
make you enjoy your captivity. And you will find pleasant 
companionship. The young woman I mentioned is, like yourself, a victim 
of Court intrigues. That is a bond in common; and she too is both 
attractive and mannerly.” 

“Who is she, Reverend Mother?” 

“She was sent to me by a person of the highest rank. I know her only 
under the name of Kitty. I have not attempted to discover her real 
name.” 

“Kitty! Kitty! Are you sure, Madame?” 

“That is the name she goes under,” the nun answered. “But why do 
you ask? Do you know her?” 

Milady shrugged her shoulders and smiled. Could this attractive victim 
of the Cardinal’s persecution be her erstwhile soubrette? Recalling Kitty’s 
unexplainable disappearance, a surge of anger swept over her, hatred 
and lust for vengeance distorted her features. Then, mastering herself, 
she reassumed that placid, benevolent expression which was but one of 
her many disguises. 

“When may I see this poor young woman?” she asked with errant 
innocence. “I feel sure I shall like her ever so much!” 

“You may see her this evening. But you have been traveling these four 
days, as you yourself told me. You arose this morning at five o’clock, you 


must rest, my dear. Lie down and go to sleep; we will call you in time 
for dinner.” 

Excited as Milady was by the prospect of a new panel in her gallery of 
intrigues she could have done without sleep, despite the ardors and 
endurances of her journey. Nevertheless she obeyed the Mother 
Superior. A fortnight of various and harrowing experiences could not 
exhaust her physically, but mentally she must have rest. 

She therefore excused herself, curtsied to the Mother Superior and 
went to bed, lulled to a quiet sleep amid notions of vengeance suggested 
by the mere name of Kitty. She recalled the virtually complete authority 
the Cardinal had promised so but she succeed in her mission. She had 
succeeded; D’Artagnan was in her power. 

There was, however, a considerable fly in her generous ointment. The 
thought of it prickled her. Uncomfortably she remembered a certain 
Comte de La Fére, whom she had once married and whom she had 
thought dead or at least expatriated. But he was neither dead nor 
expatriated; he was resurrected in the person of Athos, D’Artagnan’s 
bosom friend. As such he must certainly have aided D’Artagnan in all the 
manoeuvres whereby the Queen had foiled the Cardinal’s plans; as such 
he was undoubtedly the enemy of His Eminence; as such she could 
probably include him in the plans of vengeance she had elaborated 
against the young Gascon. Lulled by such pleasant thoughts, Milady 
enjoyed golden slumbers. 

Milady was awakened by a gentle voice. Starting up, she saw the 
Mother Superior and a young woman at the foot of her bed. The young 
woman was blonde, demure and of delicate complexion; she was eying 
Milady with a kindly curiosity. 

Milady had never seen the novice before. The two looked at each 
other with scrupulous attention as they exchanged the usual courtesies, 
both beautiful but how different in their beauty! Milady smiled 
triumphantly as she realized her own advantage as to grand manners 
and aristocratic bearing; her rival did not indicate that the robe of a 
novice was not calculated to favor her in a duel of this kind. The Mother 
Superior presented the two young women to each other; this formality 
accomplished, she explained that her duties called her to chapel, and left 
them alone. 

The novice, seeing that Milady remained in bed, made to follow the 


Mother Superior, but Milady checked her. 

“Come, Madame, we have barely met and you seek to deprive me of 
your company. I must confess I had looked forward to chatting with you 
and making friends—” 

“T beg your pardon, Madame. I thought I had come at the wrong time. 
You were sleeping; you must be very tired.” 

“What pleasanter, my dear, than to be roused from sleep to find you at 
my bedside?” Milady said affably. “My awakening was a happy one; do 
let me enjoy it at leisure.” Rising in bed, she grasped the novice’s hand 
and drew her to a chair close to her bed. “Tell me about yourself,” she 
urged. 

The novice sat down and: 

“Dear Heaven!” she said, “how unhappy I am! I have been here for six 
long months without the slightest amusement or distraction. Now you 
come, we meet, I am sure we will be friends—and I may have to leave 
here at any moment.” 

“What? You are leaving?” 

“T hope so, Madame,” said the novice beaming. “I do hope so!” she 
insisted, with no effort to conceal her joy. 

“T hear you have suffered at the hands of the Cardinal, my dear. That 
strengthens the bonds of sympathy between us.” 

“So what our good Mother told me is true, Madame. You too are the 
victim of that wicked priest?” 

“Hush, my dear, we must not speak of him thus, even here. All my 
misfortunes come from my saying more or less what you just said. A 
woman I believed to be my friend overheard me. She betrayed me.” 
Milady sank back against the pillows. “I dare say you too are the victim 
of a friend’s betrayal.” 

“No, Madame, I am the victim of my loyalty to a woman I loved, for 
whom I would have given my life and for whom I would give my life 
today.” 

“And she has abandoned you, poor child?” 

“T was unjust enough to believe so. But in the last few days I have 
obtained proof to the contrary, God be praised, for I would have been 
deeply hurt had she forgotten me.” The novice sighed. “But you, 
Madame,” she continued, “you seem to be free. If you wish to escape 
there is nothing to prevent you.” 


“And where am I to go?” Milady asked ruefully. “I have no friends and 
no money, I know nothing of this part of the country, for I have never 
been here before—” 

“Oh, you would find friends wherever you went. You are so kind and 
so beautiful!” 

“That,” Milady replied, softening her smile and assuming an angelic 
expression, “does not save me from solitude and persecution.” 

“Believe me, Madame, “the novice urged, “we must have faith in 
Heaven. There always comes a moment when the good you have done 
pleads your cause before God. Who knows, perhaps it is lucky for you to 
have met me, humble and powerless though I be. For if I leave here— 
well, I shall have a few powerful friends who after working on my behalf 
will work on yours.” 

Milady was quick to judge that by talking of herself, she could 
probably get the novice to reply in kind. 

“When I said I was alone,” she said, “I did not mean to say that I had 
not powerful friends in high places. But these friends themselves tremble 
before the Cardinal. Even the Queen does not dare to oppose the 
fearsome minister; I have proof that Her Majesty, generous though she 
be, has more than once been forced to abandon to the Cardinal’s anger 
people who had served her loyally and well.” 

“Believe me, Madame, the Queen may seem to have abandoned these 
persons but you must not judge by appearances: the more direly her 
servants are persecuted, the more the Queen thinks of them. Very often, 
just when these unhappy victims least expect it, they are given proofs of 
Her Majesty’s charitable remembrance.” 

“Alas, yes! I suppose this is true! The Queen is so good.” 

“So you know her, Madame? You know our noble, beautiful and 
gracious Queen?” 

“T have never had the honor of being presented to Her Majesty in 
person,” Milady explained, “but I know a great many of her most 
intimate friends: I know Monsieur de Putange ... Monsieur Dujart in 
England ... and Monsieur de Tréville....” 

“Monsieur de Tréville!” cried the novice, “you know Monsieur de 
Tréville?” 

“Yes, indeed. As a matter of fact, I know him intimately.” 

“The Captain of the Royal Musketeers?” 


“The Captain of the Royal Musketeers.” 

“See, Madame, how closely that brings us together. It makes us 
excellently acquainted, we are almost friends. If you know Monsieur de 
Tréville so well, you must have visited him.” 

“Often, my child,” said Milady, congratulating herself on the 
successful falsehood. 

“You must have met some of his musketeers, then?” 

“T have met all those he usually receives,” Milady replied, glowing 
with pleasure at the turn the conversation was taking. 

“Will you name some of them, Madame? I wonder if any of them are 
also friends of mine.” 

“Well,” Milady said slowly, concealing her embarrassment, “I know 
Monsieur de Souvigny ... Monsieur de Courtivron ... Monsieur de 
Férussac ...” 

The novice watched her expectantly, then, seeing her stop, she asked: 

“Do you happen to know a gentleman named Athos?” she inquired. 

Milady turned white as the sheets in which she was lying. Mistress of 
her movements though she was, she could not help uttering a cry, 
seizing the young woman’s hand and staring deep into her eyes. 

“What is the matter, Madame?” The novice was aghast. “Have I said 
anything to offend you?” 

“No, child, but that name struck me! I know that gentleman and it 
seemed so strange to find someone else who knows him well.” 

“Ay, Madame, I know him very well and I know his friends too: 
Monsieur Porthos and Monsieur Aramis.” 

“T also know them,” Milady blurted, chilled to the marrow of her 
bones. 

“Well, then, you must be aware what true and loyal men they are. 
Why not appeal to them if you need help?” 

“To be quite accurate,” Milady stammered, “they are not really close 
friends. I know them chiefly through stories I have heard from one of 
their comrades, Monsieur d’Artagnan.” 

“So you know Monsieur d’Artagnan!” the novice gasped as she, in 
turn, seized Milady’s hand and stared deep into her eyes. Then observing 
the extraordinary expression on Milady’s face: 

“Forgive me for asking you, dear Madame, but what is D’Artagnan to 
you?” 


“A friend ... just a casual friend ... yes, a friend....” 

“You are deceiving me, Madame, you have been his mistress.” 

“Tt is you who have been his mistress,” Milady retorted. 

“I, Madame—” the novice faltered. 

“Yes, you. I know who you are now. You are Madame Bonacieux.” The 
young woman started back in surprise and terror. “Yes, you are 
Constance Bonacieux! Do you deny it?” 

“No, Madame; I see you know who I am. But are we rivals?” 

So savage and malign a joy blazed over Milady’s features that in any 
other circumstances, Madame Bonacieux would have fled in terror. But 
in this moment the poor young woman was consumed with jealousy. 
Summoning a vehemence of which she would have seemed incapable, 
she pleaded: “Tell me the truth, Madame, I can face it. Were you ever his 
mistress? Are you his mistress now?” 

“Of course not!” Milady’s accents admitted of no doubt. “Of course 
not!” 

“T believe you, Madame, but pray tell me why you were so upset when 
[—?” 

Already Milady had overcome her agitation and with complete calm: 

“Don’t you understand?” she demanded. 

“Understand what, Madame? Pray tell me what you mean?” 

“Don’t you understand that Monsieur d’Artagnan is my friend and that 
he has told me everything—” 


“Everything?” 
“Yes, child, I know all about how you were carried off from the 
cottage at Saint Cloud ... how D’Artagnan was plunged in 


despair ... how he marshaled his friends and how they searched for you 
in vain ... how at this very moment they are worrying about you.... 
Monsieur d’Artagnan and I have spoken so often of you, he told me all 
the adoration he had for you and he made me love you long before I 
ever laid eyes on you. And so, now we meet! At last, my dear Constance, 
at long last we meet!” 

With which, Milady stretched out her arms to Madame Bonacieux, 
who, convinced by her words, saw in Milady not the rival she had 
believed but a sincere, cordial and devoted friend. 

“Forgive me, Madame, forgive me!” Constance, locked in Milady’s 
embrace, was weeping over her shoulder. “I was jealous. But I do love 


him so!” 

For a moment the two women remained silent, their arms about each 
other as Madame Bonacieux wept softly. Had Milady’s strength equalled 
her hatred, she would have strangled her. Instead she smiled. 

“What a poor, pretty, devoted creature you are!” she said unctuously. 
“And how happy I am to see you!” Unclasping her arms, she raised 
Madame Bonacieux to her feet and surveyed her as a beast of prey 
surveys its timid victim. “Ay, it is Constance Bonacieux. Everything 
D’Artagnan told me was true; I recognize you perfectly.” 

Madame Bonacieux saw in the other’s eyes only pity and sympathy. 
Indeed it would have called for much experience to read in the brilliance 
of Milady’s glance and in the purity of her expression the hatred and 
ferocity that possessed her. 

“You know what I have suffered,” the novice said, “and you know how 
unhappy he has been! But to suffer for his sake is to be happy beyond all 
telling.” 

“Quite so!” Milady replied mechanically, her thoughts elsewhere. 

“But my troubles are over,” Madame Bonacieux continued, “my 
torment is at an end. Tomorrow—or perhaps this very evening—I shall 
see him again and the past will be no more than a bad dream.” 

“Tomorrow? This evening?” The words roused Milady from her 
reverie as she repeated them. “What do you mean, child? Do you expect 
news of him?” 

“T expect him ... himself ... in person....” 

“You expect D’Artagnan?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“Impossible, child. D’Artagnan is at the siege of La Rochelle with the 
Cardinal. He cannot leave until the city has fallen.” 

“You may think so, Madame. But the truth is that a noble and loyal 
gentleman like my D’Artagnan can accomplish miracles.” 

“Perhaps. But how can he leave the front?” 

“Read this, Madame,” the young woman cried in excess of pride and 
joy as she handed Milady a letter. 

Milady recognized the handwriting of Madame de Chevreuse. 

“T always suspected some secret intelligence in that quarter,” she 
mused. Then avidly she read the following: 


My dear child: 

Hold yourself in readiness. Our friend (and of course you know whom I mean) will be 
seeing you soon. His sole purpose in coming is to release you from the imprisonment to 
which you had to be committed for your own security. So make ready to leave the convent 


and never despair of us. 


Our charming Gascon has just proved himself to be as brave and faithful as ever. Tell 


him that certain parties are very grateful to him for the warning he has given them. 


“Well, the letter is clear enough,” Milady commented. “Do you happen 
to know what D’Artagnan’s warning referred to?” 

“No, Madame, but I can guess. I suppose he warned the Queen against 
some fresh machination of the Cardinal’s.” 

“Yes, that must be it!” Milady returned the letter to Madame 
Bonacieux. “Yes, certainly.” She bowed her head pensively over her 
bosom. Suddenly the echo of a horse’s hoofs sent Madame Bonacieux 
darting to the window. 

“Tt is probably D’Artagnan!” she cried, wild with joy. 

For once Milady was at a loss. So many things were happening to her 
with such startling suddenness that she could but lie back in bed, wide- 
eyed. 

“You mean D’Artagnan ...? D’Artagnan is coming here ...? Now ...? 

“Alas, no!” Madame Bonacieux peered through the window. “It is not 
D’Artagnan!” She sighed. “The horseman is stopping at the gate.” A 
pause. “Now he is ringing.” 

Milady sprang out of bed. 

“You are quite sure it is not D’Artagnan?” she asked. “I am certain—” 

“Are you sure you can really see—?” 

“T could recognize my D’Artagnan by the plume in his hat, the tip of 
his cloak and the sword under it—” 

Milady began to dress. 

“Where is this man now?” she asked. 

“He is coming in here.” 

“He has come either for you or for me.” 

“Oh, Madame, how nervous you are. Do take things calmly.” 

“Yes, I am nervous, I admit. I have not your confidence. And I am 
desperately afraid of the Cardinal.” 

“Hush, Madame, someone is coming!” 
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The door swung open and the Mother Superior appeared on the 
doorsill. 

“Did you come from Boulogne?” she asked Milady. 

“Yes, I did, Reverend Mother.” Milady sought to regain her calm. 
“Who wants me?” 

“A gentleman who refuses to give his name. He told me to say he 
comes from the Cardinal.” 

“He wants to speak to me?” 

“He wants to speak to a lady who arrived from Boulogne.” 

“Then let him come in, if you please, Madame.” 

“Ah, God, can it be bad news?” Madame Bonacieux groaned. “Perhaps 
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“T fear it is very bad news.” 

“T will leave you with this stranger, Madame. But the moment he goes, 
I will return, if you permit.” 

“If I permit? I beseech you to do so.” 

The Superior and Madame Bonacieux retired; Milady, alone, drew 
herself up and stared at the door. An instant later the jangling of spurs 
resounding on the staircase ... the sound of footsteps drew near ... the 
door opened ... a man stood on the threshold.... 

Milady uttered a cry of joy. It was the Comte de Rochefort, the dme 
damnée, the demoniacal tool of His Eminence the Cardinal. 


LXII 
Or Two Varieties OF DEMONS 


“You, Chevalier!” Milady cried in surprise. 

“You, Milady!” Rochefort cried with like incredulity. 

“You come from where, Chevalier?” 

“From La Rochelle, Milady. And you?” 

“From England!” 

“What of Buckingham?” 

“Buckingham is either dead or desperately wounded. Just as I left 
without having been able to obtain anything from him, I heard that 
some fanatic had stabbed him.” 

“What a piece of luck!” Rochefort smiled. “His Eminence will be 
delighted. Did you inform him of it?” 

“T wrote him from Boulogne. But what brings you here?” 

“His Eminence was worried and sent me in search of you.” 

“T arrived only yesterday.” 

“And what have you been doing since yesterday?” 

“T have not wasted my time.” 

“Oh, I am sure of that!” 

“Do you know whom I met here?” 

“No.” 

“Guess?” 

“How can I—?” 

“The young woman the Queen freed from prison.” 

“The mistress of young D’Artagnan?” 

“Yes ... Madame Bonacieux ... even the Cardinal did not know where 
she was hidden....” 

“Upon my word, this piece of luck matches your news of Buckingham. 
His Eminence is indeed a fortunate man, Milady.” 

“T leave you to imagine how amazed I was to find myself face to face 
with the woman.” 

“Does she know you?” 


“No, she does not!” 

“She looks upon you as a stranger, then?” 

Milady smiled enigmatically and: “I am her best friend!” she explained 
coolly. 

“Upon my honor, only yourself, dear Milady, can perform such 
miracles!” 

“Little good it does me, Chevalier.” 

“Pray why?” 

“You don’t know what is happening?” 

“No, Madame.” 

“Tomorrow or the day after, this woman is being withdrawn from the 
convent on orders from the Queen.” 

“How and by whom?” 

“By D’Artagnan and his friends.” 

“Honestly, those fellows will go so far one of these days that we shall 
have no choice but to clap them into the Bastille.” 

“What are you waiting for?” 

“The Cardinal seems to entertain a certain weakness or laxity in 
regard to these four men. I scarcely know why.” 

“Well, tell him this, Rochefort, from me. Listen carefully. Those same 
four men overheard the conversation His Eminence and I held at the Sign 
of the Red Dovecote ... after the Cardinal’s departure, one of them broke 
into my room ... the fellow abused me and seized the safe-conduct His 
Eminence had given me ... the four of them warned Lord Winter of my 
journey to England ... once again, they almost foiled my mission, just as 
they had in the affair of the diamond studs....” 

Rochefort asked: “But how—?” 

“Tell His Eminence that of the four, two only are dangerous: 
D’Artagnan and Athos ... that the third, Aramis by name, happens to be 
the lover of Madame de Chevreuse and therefore, since we know his 
secret he should be spared, for he may well come in useful ... and the 
fourth, a fellow called Porthos, is a fool, an oaf, a fathead and a blusterer 
beneath the notice of anyone....” 

“But these four men must surely be at the siege of La Rochelle?” 

“That is what I thought, too. Meanwhile Madame Bonacieux was rash 
enough to show me a letter from Madame la Connétable. The text leads 
me to believe that all four are on their way here to remove her from this 


convent.” 

“Devil take it! What are we to do?” 

“What did the Cardinal say about me?” 

“He ordered me to ask you to communicate to me any orders you have 
—written or verbal—and to return post-haste. As soon as he learns what 
you have done, he will consider what you are to do hereafter.” 

“So I am to stay here?” 

“Here or in the neighborhood.” 

“Can you not take me with you?” 

“No, Milady, my orders are imperative. Near the camp you might well 
be recognized and your presence, you must realize, might compromise 
His Eminence.” 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to wait here or somewhere near by.” 

“T am afraid so, Milady. But be sure to tell me where you settle, so that 
the Cardinal’s orders can reach you promptly.” 

Milady explained that she would probably be unable to stay at the 
convent because her enemies would be arriving at any moment. 

“So this littke woman is to slip through the Cardinal’s fingers?” 
Rochefort asked. 

Again Milady smiled an enigmatic smile all her own. 

“You forget I told you I was her best friend,” she answered. 

“True, Milady. I can therefore tell the Cardinal that in so far as this 
little woman is concerned—” 

“He may rest easy.” 

“That is your only message?” 

“His Eminence will know what I mean.” 

“At least he will make a shrewd guess. Now, let us see: what had I 
better do?” 

“You must go back at once. Surely the news I have given you deserves 
to be immediately communicated to the Cardinal?” 

“My chaise broke down as we drove into Lilliers.” 

“Excellent! Nothing could be better!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I can use your chaise.” 

“And how am I to travel?” 

“Full speed on horseback.” 

“Easy enough to say. But I have almost six hundred miles to cover.” 


“That is soon done. A horseman like you—” 

“Granted. But what then—?” 

“As you pass through Lilliers, send your servant in your chaise with 
instructions to obey all my orders implicitly.” 

“What then, Milady?” 

“You must have some sort of credentials from the Cardinal, my dear 
Rochefort.” 

“Indeed I have. I am granted full powers—” 

“Show your orders to the Mother Superior ... tell her someone or other 
will come to fetch me today or tomorrow ... say that I am to follow the 
bearer of your note....” 

“Good.” 

“When you speak to the Mother Superior, don’t forget to speak ill of 
me.” 

“Why, Milady?” 

“Because I am passing as a victim of the Cardinal. I must have some 
means of inspiring confidence in poor little Madame Bonacieux.” 

“True enough. Now will you give me a detailed report of all that has 
happened?” 

“T have told you everything,” Milady insisted. “You have an excellent 
memory; just repeat what I have told you. To put all that in writing is 
useless. Papers are easily lost.” 

“Yes, but I must know where you are going. I cannot roam the 
neighborhood looking for you to bring you the Cardinal’s orders. Do you 
want a map?” 

“No, no, I know this part of the country quite well.” 

“Really!” 

“Yes, I was brought up here,” Milady told him. “It does come in useful 
to have been brought up somewhere, don’t you think?” 

“T shall send my chaise to you,” Rochefort decided. “But where will I 
find you later?” 

“Let me think? Ah, I have it, Chevalier: I will stay at Armentiéres!” 

“Where and what is Armentiéres?” 

“A small town on the River Lys. I need but cross the river and I am on 
foreign soil.” 


“Agreed. But you will cross the river only in case of the gravest danger 
__9” 


“Certainly.” 

“But if you cross, how shall I find you?” 

“Your lackey ... you don’t need him ... can he be trusted ...?” 

“T don’t need him and he is thoroughly trustworthy.” 

“Let me have him,” Milady suggested. “Nobody here knows him. I can 
leave him at the place I leave the chaise and he can wait for you there.” 

“At Armentiéres, then, Milady.” 

“At Armentiéres.” 

“Do write that name on a piece of paper, Milady, lest I forget it. The 
name of a town can compromise nobody.” 

“Anything can compromise anybody,” Milady replied, “but never 
mind.” Tearing a sheet in half, she wrote the word “Armentiéres.” 

“T don’t mind compromising myself to that extent,” she added. 

Rochefort took the paper, folded it and placed it in the lining of his 
hat. 

“Don’t worry,” he assured her, “I shall do as children do: for fear of 
losing the paper, I shall repeat the name all along the road. Is there 
anything else?” 

“Plenty,” Milady answered with a certain asperity. 

“Let me see: Buckingham dead or at death’s door ... your conversation 
with the Cardinal overheard by the four musketeers ... Lord Winter 
informed of your arrival at Portsmouth ... D’Artagnan and Athos to be 
committed to the Bastille ... Aramis, lover of Madame de 
Chevreuse ... Porthos a lout and an oaf ... Madame Bonacieux whom 
you discovered in hiding here ... the chaise to come for you here as soon 
as possible ... my valet at your disposal ... you, a victim of the 
Cardinal’s, in order to dispel any suspicions the Mother Superior may 
entertain ... and Armentiéres on the banks of the Lys our next meeting- 
place.... Am I right?” 

“Ay, Chevalier, your memory is flawless. But there is still something.” 

“What, Milady?” 

“There is a very pretty wood close to the convent garden. Tell the 
Mother Superior to allow me to stroll there. Who can tell? I may need a 
back door to assure my escape.” 

“You think of absolutely everything, Milady.” 

“And you, Chevalier, forget—” 

“T forget what—?” 


“You forget to ask me whether I need money?” 

“Do you? How much, Milady?” 

“All the gold you have on your person.” 

“T have about five hundred pistoles.” 

“T have the same amount,” Milady said. “With a thousand pistoles we 
can face all emergencies. Turn out your pockets.” 

“Here you are then.” 

“Splendid! When do you leave?” 

“Within an hour ... just enough time to snatch a bite to eat ... and 
while I sup, I shall send somebody to fetch me a horse ...” 

“All is settled, then. Farewell, Monsieur.” 

“Good-bye, Milady.” 

“Pray commend me to the Cardinal.” 

“Pray commend me to Satan, Madame.” 

Milady and Rochefort smiled beautifically upon each other and parted. 
Within an hour Rochefort was galloping along the road and within five 
he had passed through Arras, where, as may be recalled, D’Artagnan 
recognized him, and was with difficulty prevented by his comrades from 
pursuing him, and accordingly made for his goal with greater 
enthusiasm and celerity ... 


LXIII 
Or WInE AND WATER 


Rochefort had scarcely departed when Madame Bonacieux returned to 
face Milady who was wreathed in smiles. 

“Well, what you dreaded has happened, Madame. The Cardinal is 
sending somebody to take you away this evening or tomorrow.” 

“Who told you, child?” 

“The messenger himself.” 

“Come sit by me,” Milady said. 

“Here I am, Madame.” 

“Sit close to me. Now wait—we must make sure no one is listening.” 

“Why all these precautions, Madame?” 

“T shall explain in good time.” 

Milady rose, opened the door, looked into the corridor, closed the 
door again and returned to her place. 

“Well, the lad has made a good job of it!” she sighed. “Who, 
Madame?” 

“The man who impersonated the Cardinal’s envoy.” 

“So he was playing a part?” 

“Yes, child.” 

“Then the man I spoke to—?” 

“The man you spoke to,” Milady lowered her voice confidentially, “is 
my brother.” 

“Your brother, Madame?” 

“You alone know this secret, my dear. If you reveal it to anyone in the 
world, I shall be lost and you too perhaps.” 

“Ah, God! Madame—” 

“Listen carefully. This is exactly what happened. My brother was 
coming to my rescue to take me away from here by force if necessary. 
On the way he met the Cardinal’s emissary, followed him and at a lonely 
stretch of the road compelled the Cardinal’s man to hand over his 
credentials. The fellow put up a fight, so my brother killed him in self- 


defense!” 

“How dreadful, Madame!” the novice said shuddering. 

“What else could he do?” Milady insisted. 

Madame Bonacieux shrugged her shoulders helplessly. Milady went 
on: 

“My brother decided to substitute cunning for violence. Making the 
papers, he presented himself as the Cardinal’s messenger and within an 
hour or two a carriage will come to fetch me away in the Cardinal’s 
name.” 

“Your brother is sending the carriage, Madame?” 

“Exactly. But that is not all. That letter you received—that letter you 
think comes from Madame de Chevreuse—” 

“Well?” 

“is a clumsy forgery!” 

“How can that be, Madame?” 

“A clumsy forgery intended to prevent your resisting when they come 
for you.” 

“But D’Artagnan himself is coming.” 

“No, child, D’Artagnan and his friends are detained at the siege of La 
Rochelle.” 

“How do you know that, Madame?” 

“My brother met some of the Cardinal’s men disguised in the uniform 
of musketeers. The plan was to have you summoned to the gate and, as 
you advanced to meet people you believed were friends, to seize you and 
carry you off to Paris.” 

“Ah, God, what evil! I vow my senses fail me amid this chaos of 
iniquities! If this continues, I shall go mad!” 

“One moment! Wait!” 

“What is it?” 

“T hear a horse’s hoofs; that must be my brother setting off again. I 
shall wave him farewell. Come to the window.” 

Motioning to the novice to join her, she threw open the window and 
leaned out, the novice joining her. Below, Rochefort galloped by. 

“Good-bye, brother,” Milady called. 

The Chevalier looked up, perceived the two young women and 
without stopping raised his hand in friendly salute. 

“Bless his heart!” Milady said closing the window, her expression at 


once melancholy and affectionate. And she returned to her chair as if she 
were plunged in purely personal reflections. 

“Forgive me for interrupting you, dear Madame,” the novice ventured. 
“But I implore you to tell me what you advise me to do. You have so 
much more experience than I. Speak and I shall obey you.” 

“To begin with, I may be wrong,” Milady said confidently, “and it is 
barely possible that D’Artagnan and his friends are really coming to your 
rescue.” 

“That would be too wonderful!” the novice exclaimed. “Surely so 
much happiness is not in store for me!” 

“Well, if your friends are coming, the whole thing boils itself down to 
a question of time, a kind of race. Who will reach there first? If your 
friends are the speedier, you are saved; if the Cardinal’s henchmen 
outride them, you are lost.” 

“Yes, hopelessly lost! But what shall I do, Madame, what shall I do?” 

“There is one quite simple, quite natural way—” 

“What way, Madame?” 

“You might wait in hiding somewhere in the neighborhood until you 
made sure exactly who was coming to fetch you.” 

“But where can I wait?” 

“That is easy! I myself am going to hide a few leagues from here until 
my brother can join me. Suppose I take you with me and we wait in 
hiding together.” 

“But I will not be allowed to leave, Madame,” the novice objected. “I 
am virtually a prisoner here.” 

“As they think I am leaving on orders from the Cardinal no one will 
dream that you wish to follow me.” 

“What then, Madame?” 

“My carriage is at the gate ... you are bidding me adieu ... you mount 
the step to embrace me for the last time ... suddenly my brother’s lackey 
signals to the postillion and we drive off....” 

“But D’Artagnan, Madame? What of D’Artagnan, if he comes?” 

“We shall know if he comes, my dear.” 

“How, Madame?” 

“We can trust my brother’s lackey ... we will send him back to 
Béthune ... he can assume a disguise and take lodgings opposite the 
convent ... if the Cardinal’s emissaries turn up first, he makes no 


move ... if it is Monsieur D’Artagnan and his friends, he brings them to 
Lise 
“The lackey knows Monsieur d’Artagnan?” 

“Certainly. Has he not seen him often at my house?” 

“Yes, yes, Madame, I had forgotten. All is for the best, I am sure. But 
let us not go too far away from here.” 

“Eight leagues at most, child. We shall settle close to the border. At 
the first sign of danger, we can leave France.” 

“But what in the meantime?” 

“We must wait patiently. It will not be long.” 

“But what if D’Artagnan and his friends arrive?” 

“My brother’s carriage will be here first.” 

“What if I should be away when the carriage calls for you?” the novice 
asked. “I might be in the refectory at dinner or supper for instance.” 

“Why not ask our good Mother Superior to allow you to share my 
meal?” 

“Will she permit it?” 

“Why should she object?” 

“Yes, that is a splendid idea, Madame. We need not be separated for 
an instant.” 

“Quite so, my dear. Now run down to make your request. I feel dizzy; 
my head is spinning; I think I shall go for a stroll in the garden.” 

“Where shall I meet you, Madame?” 

“Right here in an hour.” 

“Very well, Madame; right here in an hour from now. Oh, how kindly 
and gracious you are and how thankful I am to you!” 

“Why should I not be interested in you? You are beautiful and you are 
charming. And one of my best friends is in love with you.” 

“How grateful D’Artagnan will be, Madame!” 

“T hope so indeed.” Milady smiled. “Come, now that all is arranged, let 
us go downstairs.” 

“You are going to the garden, Madame?” 

“Yes, my dear. How do I get there?” 

“Just follow this corridor until you reach a small staircase on the right 
and walk down one flight.” 

“Thank you so much!” Milady beamed. 

Milady had told the truth: she felt dizzy and her head was spinning 


because her ill-ordered plans clashed chaotically. She must have time to 
sort out her thoughts. Vaguely she foresaw the future, but she required 
quiet and silence to shape it up properly. The principal and most urgent 
matter was to carry Madame Bonacieux off to some safe place where she 
could hold her as a hostage, if necessary. She recognized her danger and 
frankly admitted to herself that her enemies were no less dogged than 
she. And, as a sailor senses a squall, she sensed that the contest was 
clear-cut, desperate and close at hand. 

“The Bonacieux woman, that is the answer,” she thought. “I must keep 
her in my power ... she means more to D’Artagnan than his very 
life ... if [hold her, I have him at my beck and call....” 

Madame Bonacieux would undoubtedly follow Milady without 
misgivings; once they were in hiding at Armentiéres, Milady could easily 
persuade her that D’Artagnan had never come to Béthune. Within a 
fortnight at most, Rochefort would return; meanwhile Milady could plot 
how best to wreak vengeance upon her four enemies. No moment would 
be lost, praise God! as she enjoyed to the full the perfection, step by 
step, of her retaliation. Dreaming of each successive and gratifying blow 
she hoped to inflict upon her enemies, Milady looked about her, taking 
in the topography of the garden. A woman, and a beautiful one at that, 
she remained as realistic and as masculine as a general who, balancing 
possibilities of victory and defeat, allows for a lightning advance or a 
precipitous retreat. Presently she heard Madame Bonacieux calling her. 
The Mother Superior had agreed; novice and guest were to sup together. 

As Milady and her companion crossed the courtyard they heard the 
rumble of a carriage drawing up at the gate. 

“Listen!” 

“Ay, it is a carriage, Madame.” 

“Tt is my brother’s carriage.” 

“Ah, God!” 

“Come, child, courage!” 

The bell of the convent gate rang. Milady had timed her manoeuvre 
perfectly. 

“Run to your room,” she told Madame Bonacieux. “You must have 
some jewels you want to take along.” 

“T have D’Artagnan’s letters!” 

“Go fetch them, dear, then join me in my room. We will sup together 


in haste. We may have to travel part of the night; we must take 
nourishment to keep up our strength.” 

The novice clutched her throat. 

“T am stifling,” she moaned. “I cannot move! I cannot breathe!” 

“Courage, my dear, just one effort! Remember that in a quarter of an 
hour you will be safe. Remember that what you are about to do is for his 
sake!” 

“Yes, yes, everything for him! You have restored my courage with a 
single word. Go, Madame, I shall join you at once.” 

Milady ran quickly up to her room, found Rochefort’s lackey waiting 
and gave him her instructions. He was to stand by the gate. If by chance 
the musketeers appeared, the carriage was to start off at top speed, drive 
around the convent walls and await Milady in a hamlet at the edge of 
the woods behind the convent. In this case, Milady would cross the 
garden, pass through the wood and reach the hamlet on foot. She 
congratulated herself on her knowledge of the countryside. 

If, on the contrary, the musketeers did not appear, things were to 
follow the original plan: Madame Bonacieux was to jump onto the 
carriage step as if to bid Milady farewell and they were to drive off. 

Madame Bonacieux joined her and, to dispel any suspicions the novice 
might have, Milady made a point of repeating in her presence the latter 
part of her instructions, as the lackey stood by, listening intently. She 
also asked several questions about the carriage; the lackey replied that it 
was a chaise drawn by three horses and driven by a postillion. The 
lackey himself would ride ahead as courier. 

Milady’s fears as to any suspicion on her victim’s part were 
groundless. Poor Constance Bonacieux was too innocent to imagine such 
treachery on the part of any woman. Besides the name of the Comtesse 
de Clark, which she had heard from the Mother Superior, was quite 
unknown to her. How could she be expected to see in this beautiful, 
brilliant and resourceful fellow-sufferer, the creature who was 
responsible for so many fatal misfortunes that had befallen her. 

The lackey gone, Milady turned to Madame Bonacieux and with a sigh 
of satisfaction: “You see, dear, everything is ready ... the Mother 
Superior thinks I am _ being taken away on orders from _ the 
Cardinal ... this man is off to give his last orders ... and in a quarter of 
an hour....” 


Madame Bonacieux swayed. 

“Here, drink a finger of wine, it will comfort you. Then let us be off!” 

“Ay, let us be off!” Madame Bonacieux echoed mechanically. 

Milady motioned her to sit down opposite her, poured out a small 
glass of Spanish wine and served her a breast of chicken. 

“Really, everything favors us!” she said gaily. “The night is almost 
fallen and by daybreak we shall be in our retreat. Who on earth can 
guess where it is? Courage, child, eat a few morsels and drink a drop or 
two.” 

Still dazed, Madame Bonacieux automatically swallowed four or five 
mouthfuls and barely touched the glass with her lips. 

“Come, child, do as I,” Milady urged, raising her glass with a gesture 
that suggested she was about to drain it. But it remained suspended in 
mid-air for she had just heard a rumble from the road which sounded 
like the echo of horses’ hoofs galloping up from afar. Then, as the sounds 
grew clearer, she fancied she could distinguish the neighing of horses. 
This rumor scattered her joy much as a clap of thunder dispels the most 
golden of dreams. She grew very pale and ran to the window; Madame 
Bonacieux, rising all atremble, leaned on her chair for support. It was 
impossible to see anything yet; but the approaching noise was 
undoubtedly that of horses at a gallop. 

“Ah God! what can that be?” Madame Bonacieux whimpered. 

“Our friends or our enemies,” Milady declared with frightening calm. 
“Stay where you are, I shall let you know in a moment.” 

Madame Bonacieux stood speechless, rigid and pale as a statue. 

The noise grew louder, the horses could not be more than a hundred 
and fifty paces distant; only a crook in the road made them invisible. A 
second later the echo was distinct enough for Milady to count them by 
the syncopated rattle of their hoofs. Straining her eyes, she stared across 
the dusk; there was just light enough for her to recognize the 
approaching horsemen. 

Suddenly at the bend in the road she saw the glitter of gold-laced hats 
and flowing plumes ... she counted first two, then five, then eight 
horsemen ... and she noticed that one was several lengths ahead of his 
comrades.... Milady uttered a stifled moan: in the horseman in the lead 
she had recognized D’Artagnan. 

“Ah God, Madame, what is it?” Madame Bonacieux whimpered. 


“Tt is the Cardinal’s Guards, I can tell by their uniforms. We have not a 
moment to lose. Let us fly.” 

“Yes, Madame, let us fly—” the novice repeated. But she stood there, 
rooted in terror to the spot, unable to move an inch. Meanwhile the 
horsemen could be heard clattering by under the window. 

“Come along, for God’s sake, come along.” Milady attempted to drag 
the young woman by the arm. “We can still escape through the garden, I 
have the key. But do hurry! In five minutes it will be too late.” 

Madame Bonacieux tried to walk, took two paces and fell to her knees. 
Milady tried to lift her and carry her on but could not manage it. At that 
moment she heard the rumbling of a carriage setting out at a gallop. 
Then came an exchange of shots. 

“For the last time, will you come?” Milady insisted. 

“T can’t. Oh, my God, don’t you see my strength fails me. I cannot 
walk. You must flee alone!” 

“And leave you here, child. Never!” 

Milady suddenly paused, looming over the other; a livid flame flashed 
from her eyes. Then, running back to the table, she twirled open the 
bezel of her ring with extraordinary speed, and emptied its contents into 
Madame Bonacieux’s glass. The ring contained a tiny reddish pill which 
dissolved immediately. Then grasping the glass firmly: “Drink,” she said, 
“this wine will give you strength. Drink!” 

And she pressed the glass to the lips of the young woman who gulped 
obediently. 

“That was not the revenge I planned!” Milady mused, smiling and 
replacing the glass on the table. “Ah, well, we do our best!” And she 
rushed out of the room. 

Madame Bonacieux watched her disappear without being able to 
follow her; she was like the victim of a nightmare in which she was 
being pursued but was pinned down helpless to her bed. Several minutes 
passed but she did not move. Then there was a great tumult at the 
convent gate and she expected Milady to reappear at any moment but in 
vain. In her terror and dismay, she felt an icy sweat break over her 
burning forehead. 

At length she heard the grating of hinges as the gates swung open with 
a crash. There was a trampling of boots, a rattling of spurs and a hubbub 
of voices on the stairs. And then she heard or dreamed she was hearing 


someone call her by name. 

Suddenly she uttered a great cry of joy and darted toward the door for 
she had recognized the voice of D’Artagnan. 

“D’Artagnan, D’Artagnan! Is it you?” she cried. “This way, this way!” 

“Constance, where are you?” 

The door of the cell sprang open. As several men rushed in, Madame 
Bonacieux sank back into an armchair unable to move. D’Artagnan 
tossed a pistol, still smoking, to the floor and fell on his knees before his 
mistress. Athos replaced his pistol in his belt. Porthos and Aramis, who 
had entered sword in hand, returned the weapons to their scabbards. 

“Oh, D’Artagnan, my beloved D’Artagnan! Here you are at last! You 
kept your word! It is you, is it not? Tell me it is you I see!” 

“Ay, Constance, we are together again!” 

“She told me you were not coming. I knew you were, but she seemed 
so sure. I hoped in silence. I did not want to flee with her. How right I 
was, darling, and how happy I am!” 

At the word she, Athos, who had sat down quietly, started up. 

“She?” D’Artagnan asked. “Who do you mean?” 

“Why, my companion and friend ... the lady who tried to get me away 
from my persecutors ... the lady who mistook you for Cardinalist Guards 
and has just fled....” 

D’Artagnan turned paler than the white veil of his mistress. 

“Your companion, dear Constance?” he asked, utterly baffled. “What 
companion do you mean?” 

“The lady whose carriage was at the door! She told me she was a 
friend of yours, D’Artagnan. She said you had told her everything.” 

“Her name, her name! Can’t you recall her name?” 

“Yes, I think so. The Mother Superior told me but I forget. It is a 
strange name. Oh, God, my head swims—I cannot see—” 

“Help, help, my friends, her hands are icy cold,” said D’Artagnan. “She 
is ill, Dear God! She is losing consciousness!” 

While Porthos bellowed for help, Aramis moved toward the table for a 
glass of water. But he stopped suddenly at the sight of Athos. A terrible 
change had come over Athos as he stood before the table, his hair 
bristling, his eyes frozen in a stupor. Staring into one of the glasses, 
Athos appeared to be a prey to the most horrible doubt. 

“No, no, it is impossible,” he muttered. “God would not permit such a 


crime.” 

“Water,” cried D’Artagnan, “bring some water!” 

“Poor woman!” Athos murmured brokenly. 

Madame Bonacieux opened her eyes under the kisses of D’Artagnan. 

“She is coming to!” cried our Gascon. “Thank God!” 

“Madame,” Athos asked, “in the name of Heaven, whose is that empty 
glass?” 

“Tt is mine, Monsieur,” the young woman answered in a dying voice. 
“But who poured you the wine that was in it?” 

“She did—” 

“But who is she?” 

“Oh, I remember now ... she is the Comtesse de Clark ...” She gasped 
for breath, then, having spoken, she turned livid, a sharp spasm passed 
over her frame and she would have fallen but for Porthos and Aramis 
who held out their arms to support her. D’Artagnan seized the hand of 
Athos with indescribable anguish. 

“Do you think—?” he paused, choking. “Do you think—?” and his 
voice was drowned in a sob. 

“T think the very worst!” Athos answered, biting his lips. 

“D’Artagnan, D’Artagnan!” Madame Bonacieux moaned. “Don’t leave 
me, my lover. Where are you? You see I am dying.” 

Releasing Athos, whose hand he had held clenched in his hands, 
D’Artagnan hastened to her side. Her beautiful face was distorted in 
agony, her bright eyes were now fixed in a glassy stare, her lovely body 
trembled convulsively, the sweat rolled off her brow. 

“For God’s sake, get some help, Porthos, Aramis. What are you waiting 
for?” 

“Tt is quite useless,” Athos said bitterly. “For the poison she pours, 
there is no antidote.” 

“Help me, my dear friends,” Madame Bonacieux pleaded. “I am in 
such pain!” 

Then, gathering all her strength, she took the young man’s head 
between her two hands, looked at him for a moment as though to 
concentrate her entire soul in this gaze of farewell, and with a sobbing 
cry, pressed her lips on his. 

“Constance, Constance!” 

A sigh escaped her, D’Artagnan felt her breath grazing his lips and 


slowly she sank back. How good, how chaste, how loving she had been, 
he thought, and now it was a dead woman he held in his embrace. With 
a cry, he fell beside her, pale and icy as herself. 

Porthos was weeping unashamedly, Athos shook his fist toward 
Heaven, Aramis made the sign of the Cross. 

Suddenly a man appeared in the doorway, panting and almost as upset 
as those in the room. Looking around him he noticed Madame Bonacieux 
dead and D’Artagnan in a faint. At a glance he realized that he was 
witnessing the moment of general stupor which follows upon great 
catastrophes. 

“T was not mistaken,” he said, “this is Monsieur d’Artagnan, and you 
three are his friends, Messieurs Athos, Porthos and Aramis.” 

The musketeers looked up in surprise at hearing their names. Each 
sought to recall the stranger who seemed not unfamiliar yet they could 
not quite place him. 

“Like yourselves, gentlemen, I am in search of a woman—” he gave a 
bitter smile, “—a woman who must have passed this way, for I see a 
corpse here.” 

The friends remained silent. Surely they had met this man, but where? 
His voice as well as his face recalled someone they had encountered, but 
in what circumstances? 

“Gentlemen,” the stranger continued, “since you do not recognize a 
man whose life you have saved twice, I must need introduce myself. I 
am Lord Winter, brother-in-law of that woman.” 

The three friends cried out in surprise. Athos rose and held out his 
hand: “Be welcome, Milord,” he said courteously. “You are one of us.” 

“T left Portsmouth five hours after she did,” Lord Winter explained. “I 
reached Boulogne three hours after her. I missed her by twenty minutes 
at Saint-Omer. Finally at Lilliers I lost all trace of her. I was on her trail, 
searching haphazard and inquiring of everybody who passed. Suddenly I 
saw you gallop past and I recognized Monsieur d’Artagnan. I shouted to 
you but you did not reply. I tried to overtake you but my horse could not 
keep up with yours. So in spite of all your diligence you arrived too 
late.” 

“As you see,” Athos said, pointing to Madame Bonacieux, while 
Porthos and Aramis attempted to revive the Gascon. 

“Are they both dead?” Lord Winter inquired sternly. 
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“No,” Athos assured him. “Fortunately Monsieur d’Artagnan has only 
fainted.” And at that moment, as though to reassure the stranger, 
D’Artagnan opened his eyes, tore himself away from Porthos and Aramis 
and flung himself like a madman on the body of his mistress. Athos rose, 
walked over to his friend with slow and solemn step, tenderly embraced 
him and, as D’Artagnan broke into sobs, he said in his mellow, 
persuasive voice: “Friend, be a man! Women weep for the dead; men 
avenge them!” 

“Ay, we must avenge her. Lead the way, Athos, I am ready to follow 
you!” 

Athos profited by this moment of strength inspired in his friend by 
hope of vengeance to motion Porthos and Aramis to fetch the Mother 
Superior. They found her in the corridor, dismayed and distraught at the 
strange events that had broken in on her religious quietude. She 
summoned several nuns, who against all monastic custom were ushered 
into the presence of five men. 

“Madame,” said Athos, passing his arm under D’Artagnan’s, “we 
abandon to your pious care the precious remains of this unfortunate 
woman. She was an angel on earth before becoming an angel in Heaven. 
Pray treat her as one of your own sisters. We will return some day to 
pray over her grave.” 

D’Artagnan hid his face against the shoulder Athos offered and burst 
into sobs. 

“Ay, weep, lad!” he whispered. “Weep, heart full of love, alive with 
youth, and pulsing with life! Would I too could weep!” 

And he helped his friend out of the room, handling him with all the 
affection of a father, the charity of a priest and the sympathy of a man 
who has suffered much. 

All five, followed by five lackeys leading their horses by the bridle, 
walked into the town of Béthune and stopped at the first inn they found. 

“What!” D’Artagnan protested vehemently. “Are we not going in 
pursuit of that woman?” 

“Later,” Athos said soothingly. “I have certain measures to take.” 

“She will slip through our fingers, Athos, and you will be to blame.” 

“No, D’Artagnan, I guarantee we will find her.” 

Athos spoke with such quiet conviction and D’Artagnan trusted him so 
implicitly that he bowed his head in consent and entered the inn without 
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replying. Porthos and Aramis looked at each other in puzzlement, 
wondering how Athos was so confident. Lord Winter suggested to them 
in a whisper that Athos had spoken so in order to soothe D’Artagnan’s 
sorrow. 

Having ascertained that there were five vacant rooms in the inn, Athos 
proposed that each retire. 

“D’Artagnan needs to be alone to mourn, to find calm and to go to 
sleep. I promise to take charge of everything; I promise you I know what 
Iam doing.” 

Lord Winter seemed somewhat taken aback. 

“If there are certain measures to be taken against Lady Clark, it 
concerns me too, Monsieur. She is my sister-in-law—” 

“T have a prior and more valid claim,” Athos said coldly. “She is my 
wife!” 

D’Artagnan smiled. He understood that to reveal so horrible a secret, 
Athos must be certain of his prey. Porthos and Aramis exchanged 
another of those quizzical glances that enigmatic statements from Athos 
invariably aroused. As for Lord Winter, he was convinced Athos was 
completely mad. 

“Pray retire then, gentlemen, and let me act. You must perceive that, I 
being the lady’s husband, the affair is wholly my concern. But look here, 
D’Artagnan: if you have not lost it, give me the paper that dropped from 
that man’s hat—you recall, it bore the name of a village—the village of 
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“Ah! that name—in her handwriting ...” 
“Ay, D’Artagnan, that village.” Athos bowed to his companion. “As 
you see, D’Artagnan, God is in His Heaven!” 


LXIV 
THe Man In THE Rep Cloak 


When Athos first looked down upon Madame Bonacieux writhing in 
agony, he was seized with a despair which he concealed by speaking 
with the utmost phlegm. Then the implications of what had occurred 
concentrated his grief and heightened the lucidity of his thought. One 
thing alone moved him now. He had made a promise and assumed a 
heavy responsibility. That alone mattered. 

He was therefore careful to retire only after he had made sure his 
companions were safe in their rooms. Next, he begged the landlord to 
bring him a map of the province and studying every line traced upon it, 
he ascertained that four different roads connected Béthune with 
Armentiéres. Then he sent for the lackeys. 

Planchet, Grimaud, Mousqueton and Bazin appeared successively and 
received clear, positive and ironclad instructions. They were to set out at 
daybreak and to proceed to Armentiéres, each by a different road. 
Planchet, the most intelligent of the four, was to take the road followed 
by the carriage upon which their masters had fired that evening. 

A thorough strategist, Athos put the lackeys into the field first because 
he had had occasion to appreciate their individual talents and to size up 
each of them. Besides on the highway, when a lackey asks a stranger for 
directions or information, he is more likely to find help than his master 
would be. In the third place, Milady knew the four friends but she knew 
none of the lackeys who, for their part, knew her perfectly. 

The lackeys, each proceeding according to directions, were to meet 
again at eleven o’clock on the morrow. If by then they had discovered 
Milady’s hiding place, three would mount guard and the fourth report 
back to Béthune. 

The lackeys having been thoroughly briefed, Athos rose from his chair, 
clasped on his sword, wrapped himself in his cloak, and left the inn. It 
was ten o’clock. In the provinces, as we all know, the streets are little 
frequented at that hour, yet Athos combed them, apparently looking for 


someone to question. Finally, encountering a belated passer-by, he 
accosted him and whispered a few words. The man, drawing back in 
terror, replied with a gesture of the hand. Athos offered him half a 
pistole to accompany him, but he shook his head. 

Athos then started down the street which the man had pointed out 
but, reaching a square where four roads crossed, was visibly 
embarrassed. However, since the crossroads offered him the best chance 
of meeting somebody, he walked. Indeed within a few moments a night 
watchman passed. Athos repeated the same question he had asked the 
first man. The patrolman evinced the same terror, refused in his turn to 
accompany Athos, and merely pointed his finger toward the road Athos 
was to take. 

Following the direction indicated, Athos reached the outskirts of the 
city diametrically opposite to those where he and his companions 
lodged. Then once again, anxious and at a loss, he stopped for the third 
time. Fortunately a beggar passed and, accosting him, implored alms. 
Athos offered him a crown on condition he accompany him to his 
destination. The mendicant hesitated at first but the sight of the silver 
coin shining through the half-darkness was too much for him. Bracing 
himself up, he nodded consent and set out ahead of Athos. 

Reaching a street corner, he pointed to a small house in the distance, 
isolated, lonely and dismal. Athos approached it while the beggar, 
having received his reward, ran off as fast as his legs could carry him. 

Athos walked around the house before he could distinguish the door 
from amid the reddish paint with which its walls were daubed. No light 
glimmered through the cracks of the shutters, no sound gave reason to 
suppose the house was inhabited. All was dark and silent as the tomb. 

Athos knocked twice without receiving an answer. At his third knock 
he heard footsteps within. Presently the door swung ajar and a tall, very 
pale man with black hair and a black beard, thrust his neck forward. 

Athos and the man exchanged a few whispered words, then the man 
motioned Athos to enter. Athos immediately complied and the door 
closed behind him. 

The man Athos had come so far to seek and had found with such 
difficulty ushered him into his laboratory where he was engaged in 
lashing the rattling bones of a skeleton with wire to make them fast. The 
torso was already reconstituted but the skull lay wobbling on a table. 


The rest of the furnishings indicated that the occupant of the house 
was interested in the natural sciences. There were jars filled with snakes, 
labeled according to their species; dried lizards, set in large frames of 
black wood, shone like cut emeralds; and bunches of wild odoriferous 
herbs Athos had never seen hung down from the ceiling. Athos found no 
signs of a family or a servant; undoubtedly the tall man lived quite 
alone. 

Athos surveyed the laboratory with a cold indifferent glance and, at 
the other’s invitation, sat down. The tall man remained standing. Athos 
then explained the reason for his visit and the favor he requested; but he 
had barely finished when the stranger recoiled with terror, shaking his 
head in refusal. Athos then drew from his pocket a small piece of paper 
containing two lines accompanied by a signature and a seal, and handed 
it to the man who had given such premature signs of repugnance. The 
tall man read the two lines, noticed the signature and recognized the 
seal; then he bowed to indicate that he had no longer any objection to 
make and that he was ready to obey. 

Athos required no more. He rose, bowed, left the house, returned as he 
had come, and went up to his room. At dawn D’Artagnan entered, asking 
what they were to do. 

“We have but to wait,” Athos replied mechanically. 

Two hours later Aramis came back from the convent where he had 
called on the Mother Superior. The burial, he said, was to take place at 
noon. Of the poisoner, there were no tidings. She must have escaped by 
way of the garden, for her footprints were evident on the damp gravel; 
the garden gate was locked; the key had disappeared. 

At the appointed hour, Lord Winter and the four friends repaired to 
the convent. The bells were tolling; the chapel was open. At the chapel 
door D’Artagnan felt his courage fail anew and turned to look for Athos. 
But Athos had disappeared. Within, the grating of the choir was closed. 
In the middle of the choir, the body of the victim, clothed in her 
novitiate dress, made a white blur against the dark woodwork. The 
entire community of the Carmelite nuns was assembled on either side of 
the choir, behind the gratings opening out onto the convent; the sisters 
followed the divine service from there, without seeing the profane and 
unseen by them but mingling their chant with the chant of the priests. 

Faithful to the avenging mission he had undertaken, Athos had slipped 


away and requested to be taken to the garden. There over the damp 
gravel, he followed the light tracks of the woman who left a trail of 
horror wherever she passed. Reaching the gate which led to the wood he 
had it opened and plunged into the thicket. 

All his suspicions then found confirmation. The road by which the 
carriage had disappeared circled the forest. Athos followed this road for 
a time, his eyes fastened on the ground; slight bloodstains coming from a 
wound inflicted either on the courier or on one of the horses, speckled 
the road. About a mile further on some hundred odd yards from the 
hamlet of Festubert, he distinguished a much larger patch, marking what 
had been a pool of blood. Here the earth bore traces of the tramping of 
horses. A little beyond the wood and a few feet short of the churned 
earth, Athos detected the same footprints he had followed through the 
garden. Obviously Milady had emerged from the wood and entered the 
carriage here. 

Satisfied with this discovery which confirmed all his suspicions, Athos 
returned to the inn, where he found Planchet awaiting him impatiently. 

Everything had taken place as Athos had foreseen. Planchet, having 
followed the road as Athos had just done, noticed the bloodstains and 
noted the spot where the horses had stopped. But he pushed on farther 
than Athos had. Stopping at a tavern in the village of Festubert, he did 
not even have to ask of news; his fellow-drinkers volunteered the 
information that the evening before at half past eight, a wounded man 
and a lady had driven up to the inn. Apparently the man could go no 
further. The accident was attributed to robbers who had held up the 
chaise in the forest. The man remained in the village, the woman had 
hired a relay of horses and continued her journey. 

Planchet sought out the postillion who had driven the chaise and 
found him. He had taken the lady as far as Fromelles; from Fromelles she 
had set out for Armentiéres. Planchet took the crossroad and by seven in 
the morning he was at Armentiéres. 

There was only one inn at Armentiéres, the Hotel de la Coste. Planchet 
presented himself there as a lackey out of work. He had not spoken ten 
minutes with the people at the inn before ascertaining that a woman had 
arrived at eleven o’clock the previous evening, had sent for the 
innkeeper and told him she intended to stay in the neighborhood for 
some time. 


This was all Planchet needed to learn. Speeding to the appointed 
meeting place, he found his three colleagues at their posts, placed them 
as sentries at each exit of the inn and sped back to Béthune. Just as 
Planchet finished his report, the others returned from the convent. They 
were a sad, gloomy group; even the gentle countenance of Aramis 
looked down and almost harsh. 

“What now?” D’Artagnan asked curtly. 

“We must wait.” 

Without protest or comment each of them withdrew to his room. At 
eight o’clock that evening, Athos ordered the horses to be saddled and 
sent word to Lord Winter and to his friends that they would be leaving 
soon. The party was ready in a few moments. Each of them examined his 
arms and put them in order. Athos, the last to come downstairs, found 
D’Artagnan already mounted and chafing at the delay. 

“Patience, my friend,” he said coolly. “One of our party is still 
missing.” 

His companions looked about in surprise, wondering who this other 
person might be. Just then Planchet brought out Athos’ horse and the 
musketeer leaped lightly into the saddle. 

“Wait for me,” he said. “I will be back in a moment!” and he galloped 
off. 

Within a quarter of an hour he returned, accompanied by a tall man 
who wore a mask over his eyes and was swathed in a vast red cloak. 
Lord Winter and the musketeers exchanged questioning glances. None 
could enlighten the others; none had the faintest notion who the stranger 
might be. But they trusted Athos and, since Athos had so arranged, they 
would not question or demur. At nine o’clock, guided by Planchet, the 
little cavalcade started off along the road the carriage had taken. 

These six men presented a melancholy sight as they rode forward in 
silence, each deep in his own thoughts, dark as despair and gloomy as 
retribution. 


LXV 


Day oF JUDGMENT 


It was a dark, tempestuous night. Vast tenebrous clouds raced across the 
heavens, obscuring the light of the stars. The moon would not be rising 
until about midnight. Now and then, thanks to a flash of lightning on the 
horizon, the cavalcade could see the road stretching out before them, 
white and solitary. Then, the flash spent, the riders were plunged into 
murky darkness. 

Time and again Athos had to call D’Artagnan back to his place in the 
cavalcade; obsessed by one thought, to speed forward fast as he could, 
the Gascon kept pushing on too far in advance of his comrades. 

They passed in silence through the hamlet of Festubert, where the 
wounded courier lay; they skirted the forest of Richebourg, and at 
Herber, Planchet who led the column, turned to the left. Lord Winter or 
Porthos or Aramis tried several times to engage in conversation with the 
red-cloaked stranger. At each effort they made he merely bowed, 
without replying. Realizing from his attitude that he must have some 
mysterious but compelling reason for his silence, they abandoned all 
thoughts of sociability. 

The storm increased in intensity, flash succeeded ever more rapidly on 
flash, the thunder growled ominously and the wind, forerunner of a 
hurricane, whistled through the feathers of the horsemen’s hats and 
through their hair. 

They broke into a fast trot. 

A little beyond Fromelles the storm burst in great fury and the 
horsemen put on their greatcoats. They still had some ten miles to cover, 
which they did under torrents of rain. D’Artagnan, who alone had not 
put on his greatcoat, now took off his hat; he enjoyed letting the cold 
rain beat down on his burning brow and trickle refreshingly over his 
feverish body. 

Just as the little troop cleared the village of Goskal and drew close to 
the Post House where relays were stationed, a man sheltered by a tree 


and rendered invisible by its trunk, stepped out onto the road and held 
up one arm high over his head. As they halted, he brought one finger to 
his lips. Athos recognized Grimaud. 

“What is it?” cried D’Artagnan, “Has she left Armentiéres?” 

Grimaud nodded affirmatively; D’Artagnan gnashed his teeth, and 
cried: “But look here—” 

“Hush, D’Artagnan!” Athos ordered. “J am in charge of this operation 
and I shall question Grimaud.” Turning back to Grimaud: “Where is 
she?” he asked. 

Grimaud pointed toward the River Lys. 

“How far from here?” 

Grimaud merely crooked his finger. 

“Ts she alone?” 

Grimaud nodded. 

“Gentlemen,” Athos said, “she is alone, she is half a league from here, 
somewhere by the river.” 

“Bravo, my good Grimaud, take us there at once,” D’Artagnan ordered. 

Grimaud then led them across some fields toward a brook, some five 
hundred yards distant, which they forded. Thanks to a flash of lightning 
they perceived the hamlet of Enguinghem. 

“Ts that the place, Grimaud?” 

Grimaud shook his head negatively and the avengers continued on 
their way. Presently another flash of lightning wreathed its serpentine 
way across the heavens. Grimaud raised his arm and they perceived a 
small lonely house on the banks of the river, three hundred feet from the 
ferry. 

“This is the place,” Athos announced. Just then a man who had been 
lying in a ditch arose; it was Mousqueton. He pointed to the lighted 
window. 

“She is in there, gentlemen!” he said. 

“And Bazin?” 

“T have been watching the window, 
watching the door.” 

“Good,” said Athos, “my compliments. You are excellent servants.” 

With which he sprang from his horse, tossed the bridle to Grimaud 
and approached the window, motioning to the others to make for the 
door. 
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Mousqueton replied. “He is 


The little house was surrounded by a low quickset hedge which Athos 
hurdled; then he moved toward the window. There were no shutters, but 
the half-curtains were carefully drawn. Athos stepped on to the outer 
window-sill in order to peer over the curtains. 

By the light of a lamp within, he distinguished a woman wrapped in a 
dark colored mantle, seated on a stool close to a dying fire; her elbows 
rested on a mean table and she held her head in between her hands, 
white as ivory. He could not make out her face, but a sinister smile 
flickered across his lips. There could be no mistake; here was the woman 
they sought. 

Suddenly one of their horses neighed. Milady looked up toward the 
window to see the drawn pallid face of Athos, glued to the window pane. 
Realizing that she had recognized him, Athos pushed the pane in with 
hand and knee; the glass yielded and fell clattering to the floor. Athos, 
the very specter of vengeance, leaped into the room. 

Milady rushed to the door and opened it; at the threshold, even paler 
and more threatening than Athos, stood D’Artagnan. 

Milady recoiled with a cry. D’Artagnan, thinking she had some means 
of escape, drew a pistol from his belt. But Athos raised his hand in 
warning. 

“Put back that weapon,” he ordered. “We must judge this woman, not 
murder her. Be patient for a few moments and you shall find 
satisfaction.” 

And he invited the others to enter. 

There was something so impersonal, so solemn and so commanding in 
the attitude of Athos that D’Artagnan could not but obey, meekly as a 
child. It was as if out of a worldly musketeer some force had suddenly 
created a justiciar, sent from heaven, to preside with complete equity 
over an all-too-human lawsuit. Porthos, Aramis, Lord Winter and the 
man in the red cloak entered the house; the lackeys stood guard at door 
and window. 

Milady fell back into a chair, her hands outstretched as though to 
conjure away this terrible apparition. Recognizing her brother-in-law, 
she uttered a cry of surprise and terror. 

“What do you want?” she screamed. 

“We want Charlotte Backson,” Athos replied impersonally, “who was 
first called the Comtesse de la Fére and subsequently Lady Clark, 


Baroness of Sheffield.” 

“Well, here I am!” Milady murmured in a paroxysm of terror. “What 
do you want of me?” 

“We want to judge you according to your crimes,” Athos replied. “You 
shall be free to defend yourself and to justify yourself if you can. 
Monsieur D’Artagnan, it is for you to accuse her first.” 

D’Artagnan stepped forward. 

“Before God and before man,” he said, “I accuse this woman of having 
poisoned Constance Bonacieux, who perished yesterday evening.” 

He looked up at Porthos and at Aramis. 

“T bear witness to the truth of it!” said Aramis and Porthos: “I swear 
this is the truth.” 

D’Artagnan continued: 

“Before God and before man, I accuse this woman of having tried to 
poison me, too, with wine she sent to me together with a forged letter 
explaining that it came from my friends. God in His mercy saved my life 
but a man died in my stead. The victim’s name was Brisemont.” 

“I saw him die!” said Aramis, and Porthos: “Upon oath, I declare this 
to be the truth.” 

“Before God and before man, I accuse this woman of having sought to 
make me kill the Comte de Vardes. Since no one else can certify to this 
fact, I beg that my solemn word of honor be accepted.” He paused a 
moment. “I have finished,” he concluded and crossed the room to join 
Porthos and Aramis. 

“Tt is your turn now, Milord,” said Athos, and the Englishman stepped 
forward. 

“Before God and before man,” said Lord Winter slowly, “I accuse this 
woman of having caused the murder of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham.” 

“Buckingham!” D’Artagnan gasped. 

“Buckingham dead?” said Porthos and “What in the world—?” cried 
Aramis. Alone Athos and the masked man in the red cloak betrayed no 
change of expression and made no comment. 

“His Grace the Duke of Buckingham has just been assassinated,” the 
Englishman went on evenly. “On the strength of the letter I received 
from you gentlemen, I had this woman arrested. I placed her in the 
hands of a true and loyal servant. She corrupted this man, set a dagger 


in his hand and sent him forth to kill the Duke. At this very moment, the 
assassin is probably paying with his life for the crime committed by this 
fury.” 

Amazed at the import of the Englishman’s news and baffled by the 
extent of Milady’s powers of evil, they stood by, silent and lost in 
wonder. 

“There is more,” Lord Winter pursued. “My brother bequeathed his all 
to this woman. Within three hours after he had signed his will, he died 
of a mysterious illness which left long livid streaks over his body. Tell 
me, my dear sister, how did your husband die?” 

“Horrible!” said Porthos. Aramis stood motionless. D’Artagnan looked 
critically at Milady as he recalled his amorous passages with her. 

“For the murder of Buckingham, for the murder of Felton and for the 
murder of my brother, I demand that justice be done. If this woman is 
not punished for her crimes, then I vow to punish her by my own hand.” 

And Lord Winter joined the group across the room, leaving his corner 
free for other plaintiffs. Milady buried her face in her hands, striving 
desperately to collect her thoughts as her head whirled dizzily. 

“Tt is now my turn,” Athos declared impassively, but he was shaking a 
little, and D’Artagnan, his eyes fastened on his friend, could think only 
of a lion, trembling ever so merely at the sight of a serpent. “It is now 
my turn,” Athos repeated with utmost calm. He walked over to the 
corner whence the preceding accusers had testified and said: 

“T married this woman when she was a young girl, against the wishes 
of my whole family. I gave her my name and my wealth. One day I 
discovered that she was branded; there was a fleur-de-lis stamped upon 
her left shoulder.” 

Milady rose indignantly to her feet: 

“T defy you,” she said fiercely, “to find any tribunal which passed this 
infamous sentence upon me. I was innocent. No court in France could 
have branded me. Tell me then how it came about?” 

“Silence, woman, it is my turn to speak.” 

From the depths of the room, the man in red cloak rose to full height, 
dominating the others: 

“My turn at last,” he added in ominous tones. 

“Who are you?” cried Milady, choking. 

Her spell of coughing done, her disheveled hair streaming above the 


hands that held her head, she ventured a glance at the speaker. She was 
aghast, thought Porthos, with something akin to pity in his heart. 
Aramis, watching her, thought that her hair had come alive and was 
writhing like that of the Medusae. All eyes were turned toward the 
stranger, for none save Athos had the faintest idea who he could be. Yet 
Athos appeared to lose his composure and to be gazing at the man in the 
red cloak with as vast an astonishment as his friends. The stranger did 
not make for the corner the previous plaintiffs had occupied but instead 
approached Milady with a long, slow, firm step, advancing so near that 
only the narrow table separated them. 

With increasing fright, Milady stared up at him. Then, noting his 
haggard face framed by sable-black hair and beard, she shuddered. The 
stranger maintained an icy impassiveness. 

“No, no, no!” Milady sobbed. Rising she shrank back to the wall. “You 
are a figment of my imagination, an apparition from Hell! Help, help!” 
she screamed, tearing at the wall as though to pull it down with her 
hands. 

“But how do you know this woman?” Aramis asked discreetly. 

“This woman will tell you,” the stranger replied. “As you see, she 
appears to have recognized me.” 

“The executioner of Lille!” Milady moaned, clutching at the wall to 
avoid falling. The whole company stepped back; now the man in the red 
cloak stood alone in the middle of the room. 

“Forgive me!” Milady sobbed, falling to her knees and mumbling 
incoherently. 

The stranger waited for silence, then continued very evenly: 

“As I said, this woman recognized me. I am the executioner of Lille.” 

His audience looked raptly at him, eager for the solution of the 
enigma. Staring straight before him the man in the red cloak stated in a 
monotonous voice that the accused was once as beautiful a girl as she 
was now a beautiful woman, that she had been a nun in the Benedictine 
Convent at Templemar, and that in this convent she had seduced a 
candid sincere young priest. 

“He was all innocence and all duty but she gained her ends. She would 
have seduced a saint.” 

The vows of both priest and nun were sacred and irrevocable; their 
love affair could not last long without bringing them both to ruin. The 


woman therefore persuaded her lover to leave that part of the country 
and to go with her where no one knew them. But for this, money was 
necessary and neither of them had a sou. So the young priest stole the 
sacred vessels and sold them. But as the pair were preparing to abscond, 
they were apprehended. 

A week later, the woman seduced the jailer’s son and thus escaped; the 
young priest was condemned to serve ten years in irons and to be 
branded. 

“T was the executioner of Lille,” the speaker insisted. “I was forced to 
brand the guilty man, and the guilty man, gentlemen, was my own 
brother! 

“I did my duty. This woman had ruined my brother; she was more 
than a party to the crime, she had instigated it. Then and there, I swore 
that she should not go unpunished. I found out where she was hiding, I 
caught up with her and I marked upon her shoulder the same brand my 
brother bore. That, gentlemen, is why there are no records of this 
sentence; it was unofficially executed by the official executioner of the 
City of Lille.” 

Returning to Lille next day, the executioner discovered that his 
brother, too, had broken out of jail. He was therefore held in prison in 
his brother’s place until the other gave himself up. 

“My poor brother knew nothing of this,” the plaintiff said. “He had 
joined this woman. They had fled southward to the province of Berry, 
where he found a small living. This woman passed herself off as his 
sister. 

“The lord of the estate where they settled met the young priest’s 
alleged sister and fell madly in love with her. They married and she 
forsook the man she had ruined for him she was about to ruin. As 
Comtesse de La Fére—” 

All eyes turned toward Athos who simply nodded assent. 

The young priest, out of his senses and desperate, resolved to put an 
end to an existence of which this woman had robbed honor, happiness 
and all else. 

“My poor brother returned to Lille,” the man in the red cloak said, 
“and learning of the judgment which had condemned me in his stead, he 
gave himself up. He took my place. That evening he hanged himself on 
the vent of his cell. To give them their due, the men who had sentenced 


me kept their word. I was at once set free.” Milady cowered at his 
glance. “I have stated why I punished this woman before and why I seek 
to punish her again.” 

When he had moved aside, Athos turned to D’Artagnan: 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan, what sentence should be passed upon this 
woman?” 

“T request the penalty of death.” 

“Lord Winter, what judgment is to be inflicted upon the accused?” 

“On three counts, the sentence of death.” 

Athos looked at Porthos and Aramis. “You two gentlemen are judges,” 
he stated. “What punishment do you please to impose upon this 
woman?” 

“Death!” they answered in one voice. 

Their stern, hollow tones rang through the room. Milady uttered a 
shriek, fell to her knees and crept, inch by inch, toward her accusers. 

“Charlotte Backson, Comtesse de La Fére and Lady Clark—” Athos 
paused significantly, “your presence has too long importuned men on 
earth and offended God in his Heaven. Should you happen to know a 
Christian prayer, now is the time to say it. You are hereby sentenced to 
death for your crimes. May God have mercy upon your unfortunate 
soul.” 

Aware that these words left her without hope of appeal, Milady rose to 
her feet and sought to speak. But her strength failed her. It was as 
though an implacable hand had seized her by the hair and must drag her 
as irrevocably to her doom as the hand of fate drags men whither it 
would have them go. Beyond all resistance, she merely bowed her head 
and left the cottage. 

One by one, Lord Winter, D’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos and Aramis 
followed her out The lackeys fell in behind their masters. The room was 
left empty, its window broken, its door wide open, and its smoky lamp 
burning dimly on the table. 


LXVI 
Or How Jupcment Was AccomPLISHED 


It was now almost midnight. The waning sickle-shaped moon rose ruddy 
and as though emblooded by the last vestiges of the storm. It soared 
slowly over the village of Armentiéres, its wan light etching the dark line 
of the houses and the silhouette of its tall belfry against a darkling 
background. The Lys rolled by like a river of molten lead. Beyond it, a 
black mass of trees standing out against an angry sky heavy with fat 
coppery clouds, re-created a sort of twilight amid the fulness of the 
night. To the left, from an old deserted mill, an owl hooted, strident, 
monotonous and at unfailing intervals. Here and there across the plain to 
the right and left of the road, a few squat and stunted trees stood like so 
many dwarfs (rising from what sinister cave?) to spy upon these men 
abroad at so unwonted an hour. 

From time to time a broad, powerful sheet of lightning illumed the 
entire horizon, darting over the black leaves of the trees, slashing sky 
and stream asunder. No wisp of wind now freshened the oppressive 
atmosphere. A deathlike silence reigned over all nature. The ground was 
sodden and slippery with the recent rain. There was a cool redolence of 
grass. 

Grimaud and Mousqueton led Milady forward, their hands pinned 
under her arms. The executioner followed hard by. Then respectively 
came Lord Winter, D’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos and Aramis. Planchet and 
Bazin brought up the rear. 

Painfully Milady moved, or better, was moved toward the river. She 
did not say a word, but her eyes, extraordinarily brilliant, seemed to be 
pleading as she gazed in turn on each of her escort. As she and the valets 
gained some ground, she whispered: 

“A thousand pistoles for each of you if you help me escape. But if you 
give me up to your master, I have friends who will make you pay dearly 
for my death.” 

Grimaud hesitated; Mousqueton trembled. Athos, hearing Milady’s 


voice, ran up. “Planchet!” he called. “Bazin! Front and center!” And in 
an undertone to Lord Winter: “She has spoken to these two; they are no 
longer trustworthy.” Planchet and Bazin came up, Grimaud and 
Mousqueton fell behind. 

When they reached the river bank, the executioner advanced to tie a 
cord about Milady’s hands and feet. She screamed: 

“Cowards! You are all miserable cowards! Ten murderers against a 
defenseless woman! Shame upon you! If I am not saved, I shall be 
avenged.” 

“You are no woman,” said Athos. “You do not belong to the human 
species, you are a demon from Hell and back to Hell you shall go.” 

“Ha, gallant and virtuous gentlemen that you are, pray remember that 
whoever touches one hair of my head becomes a murderer too!” 

“The public executioner, Madame, can destroy life without being 
guilty of murder,” said the man in the red cloak, clapping his hand 
against the scabbard of his broadsword. “He is the final judge and no 
more: Nachrichter, our German neighbors call him.” 

As he bound her, Milady uttered piercing cries that echoed and were 
lost, dismally, in the depths of the wood. 

“Suppose I am guilty,” Milady protested when she had come to her 
senses, “take me to court. Who appointed you judges of my so-called 
crimes?” 

“T offered you Tyburn and you refused,” said Lord Winter. 

“T do not want to die,” Milady answered, writhing in her bonds. “I am 
too young to die.” 

“So too was the woman you poisoned at Béthune,” D’Artagnan put in. 
“She was younger than you, yet she is dead!” 

“T swear to enter a convent ... I will become a nun ...” 

“You were cloistered and you were a nun,” the executioner replied. 
“You left the convent to bring ruin upon my brother.” 

Milady uttered a cry of horror and fell on her knees. The hangman, 
picking her up under the arms, sought to take her toward the boat 
moored near by. 

“Ah, God, do you mean to drown me?” she whimpered. 

There was something so pathetic and so appealing in her voice that 
even D’Artagnan, from the first her most dogged pursuer, slumped down 
on a tree trunk and, bowing his head, stopped up his ears with his 


fingers. Nevertheless he could not drown out her shrieks and threats. 
The youngest of them all, D’Artagnan felt his courage fail him. 

“T cannot bear to see this sight!” he moaned. “I cannot stand by and let 
a woman die like this.” 

Hearing him, Milady clutched at a shadow of hope. 

“D’Artagnan,” she cried, “remember that I loved you!” 

The Gascon rose dully and took a few steps toward her, but Athos, 
looming between them, his sword drawn, barred the way. 

“One more step, D’Artagnan, and we fight, for all our friendship,” he 
threatened. 

D’Artagnan sank to his knees and prayed. 

“Come,” Athos commanded, “do your duty, executioner.” 

“Willingly, Monsieur,” the man of Lille replied. “As a good Catholic, I 
swear I am but performing the duties of my office in destroying this 
woman.” 

Athos took one step forward and facing Milady: 

“T forgive you the evil you have done me,” he said. “I pardon you for 
my future blasted, my honor lost, my love defiled and salvation forever 
warped by the despair you visited upon me. God rest you, may you die 
in peace!” 

Lord Winter advanced. 

“T forgive you for poisoning my brother, for murdering His Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham, for causing the death of young Felton and for your 
attempts upon my own life. May you die in peace!” 

“For my part,” said D’Artagnan, “I beg your forgiveness. By trickery 
unworthy of a gentleman, I provoked your anger and moved you to 
vengeance. In return for such forgiveness, I forgive you that cruel 
vengeance and the death of my poor mistress. God grant you die in 
peace!” 

“T am lost!” Milady cried in English. “I must die,’ 
after, in French: “Je suis perdue, je dois mourir!” 

Then, unaided, she rose, stood erect and glanced about her, her eyes 
shining in the night like a flame. But she saw nothing; and, pausing to 
listen, she heard no sound. 

“Where am I to die?” she asked. 

“Across the river,” said the man of Lille, helping her into the boat. 
When both were settled, Athos handed the executioner a sum of money. 
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and immediately 


“Here is your fee for the execution,” he said. “It must be made quite 
plain that we are acting only as judges.” 

“T thank you, Monsieur,” the man in the red cloak replied, tossing the 
money into the river. “This woman must know that I am _ not 
accomplishing my public duties as professional executioner but my 
private duties as a Godfearing man.” 

The boat glided toward the left bank of the Lys as the company fell to 
their knees. Slowly the boat followed the ferry rope under the shadow of 
a pallid cloud that descended very gradually over the waters. Our 
friends, following the boat’s progress, watched it reach the bank 
opposite; the figures of executioner and condemned were clearly 
discernible, outlined in black against the faintly reddish horizon. 

Milady, during the crossing, had contrived to shake free from the rope 
binding her feet. Reaching shore, she jumped lightly from the boat and 
took to her heels. But the ground was wet. Having scaled the bank, she 
slipped and fell to her knees. 

What passed through her mind at that instant? Perhaps she realized 
fatalistically that all was at an end. Perhaps, even she, adamant by 
nature, was at long last beaten. Perhaps she felt, superstitiously, that 
Heaven itself had vowed her destruction. At all events, she stayed very 
still there, kneeling on the top of the embankment. 

The executioner raised his arms very slowly ... a ray of moonlight 
illumined the blade of his broadsword ... his arms fell down again 
smartly ... the whir of his weapon cut across the silent air (or did the 
spectators imagine it?) ... and, after one terrified shriek, his victim fell, 
severed under the blow.... 

The man from Lille then took off his red cloak, spread it out on the 
turf, placed the body upon it and tossed the head on it after the body. 
Then he gathered it up and, his grisly burden over his shoulder, returned 
to his boat. 

Midstream, he swung his boat round. Raising his red cloak and its 
contents over the water: 

“God’s justice and will and mercy be done!” he cried in a loud voice. 

Then he dropped the cloak overboard and the waters closed up about 
it. 

Three days later, the musketeers returned to Paris. They had not 
overstayed their leave of absence and, on the evening of their arrival, 


they paid their customary call on Monsieur de Tréville. 

“Well, gentlemen,” the good Captain inquired, “did you enjoy 
yourselves on your excursion?” 

“Prodigiously!” Athos replied, speaking for one and all. 


LXVII 


OF THE CaRDINAL, His AGENT AND A LIEUTENANT’S CoMMISSION 


On the sixth day of the following month the King, true to the promise he 
had made to My Lord Cardinal, left his capital, still stunned by the news 
—which was spreading like wildfire—of Buckingham’s assassination. 

The Queen of course had frequently been warned that the man she 
loved so passionately was in great danger, but when she heard of his 
death she refused to believe it. Rashly she exclaimed: 

“Tt cannot be true, he has just written to me!” 

On the morrow, however, she was forced to credit the fatal tidings, for 
La Porte arrived from London to confirm them. Like everyone else, he 
had been detained by order of King Charles I; now he came back bearing 
the Duke’s dying gift to the Queen. 

King Louis, overcome with joy, did not even trouble to dissemble; 
indeed he paraded his delight before the Queen with immense 
affectation. Like all weak-spirited men, Louis XIII was wanting in 
generosity. 

Soon, however, he relapsed into boredom and ill-health, for he was 
the least cheerful and sanguine of men. He knew that, returning to the 
Army, he would be returning to slavery. Nevertheless that is exactly 
what he did. The Cardinal was for him the fascinating serpent, himself 
was the fascinated bird which hops from branch to branch without 
power to escape. 

Thus the journey to La Rochelle was full of melancholy. Our four 
friends, in particular, amazed their comrades by their unwonted 
dejection, as they advanced, side by side as usual but with heads bowed 
and eyes averted. Athos alone looked up from time to time, his eyes 
flashing and his lips curled in a wry smile. Then, like his comrades, he 
sank back again into deep meditation. 

Arriving at a city, as soon as the escort had conducted the King to his 
quarters, the four friends either retired directly to their bullets or sought 
out some secluded tavern where they neither gambled nor drank but 


merely conversed in hushed tones, looking carefully about them to make 
sure no one was listening. 

One day the King stopped off for some shooting, the magpies being 
particularly tempting. Our four friends as usual preferred a quiet tavern 
on the main road to a few hours of sport. 

As they sat talking, a man came galloping up from La Rochelle, 
stopped at the door to order a glass of wine and as he did so stared into 
the room where the four friends were seated. 

“Ho, there, Monsieur,” he cried. “You are Monsieur d’Artagnan, are 
you not?” 

Glancing up, D’Artagnan uttered a cry of joy. Here was the man he 
called his phantom, the stranger he had encountered first at Meung, next 
in the Rue des Fossoyeurs in Paris, then in Arras, and now, at long last, 
on the road to La Rochelle. 

D’Artagnan drew his sword and sprang toward the door. But this time, 
instead of taking to his heels, the stranger leaped from his horse and 
strode forward. 

“So, Monsieur, we meet at last,” said the Gascon. “But this time you 
shall not escape me!” 

“T have no intention of doing so, Monsieur,” the stranger replied. “This 
time, J am after you! In the name of His Majesty the King, I have the 
honor to put you under arrest. I order you to yield your sword, 
Monsieur, without resistance. I also warn you that your head is at stake.” 

“And who may you be, Monsieur?” D’Artagnan inquired, lowering his 
sword but still holding it firmly in his grasp. 

“T am the Chevalier de Rochefort, the equerry of Monseigneur le 
Cardinal de Richelieu. I have orders to conduct you to His Eminence 
forthwith.” 

Suddenly Athos stepped forward, and: 

“We are on our way to the Cardinal’s,” he explained. “You will please 
take Monsieur d’Artagnan’s word for it that he will proceed immediately 
to La Rochelle.” 

“T am in duty bound to hand him over to the guards. They will take 
him into camp.” 

“T pledge our word as gentlemen that we will be his guards,” Athos 
countered. “But, by the same token—our gentleman’s word—we and 
Monsieur d’Artagnan shall not part company.” 


The Chevalier de Rochefort, turning, saw that Porthos and Aramis had 
moved up behind him and cut off his retreat. He understood that he was 
completely at the mercy of the four comrades. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” he conceded. “If Monsieur d’Artagnan will 
surrender his sword and add his word of honor to yours, I shall be 
satisfied with your promise to convey Monsieur d’Artagnan to the 
quarters of Monseigneur the Cardinal.” 

“T give you my word, Monsieur,” said D’Artagnan. “Here is my sword!” 

“So much the better,” Rochefort exclaimed, “because I must continue 
my journey.” 

“If you propose to join Milady, yours is a sleeveless errand,” said 
Athos, coolly. “You will not find her.” 

“What has become of her?” Rochefort asked eagerly. 

“Come back to camp with us and you will find out.” 

Rochefort made no immediate reply. Obviously he was turning the 
matter over in his mind. As Surgiéres, where the Cardinal awaited His 
Majesty, was only a day’s journey distant, Rochefort decided to accept 
the advice Athos proffered. Besides, to return with our friends gave him 
the advantage of keeping an eye on his prisoner. So the five took to the 
road again. 

They reached Surgiéres next day at three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
Cardinal had made elaborate preparations to greet his sovereign; their 
meeting was most cordial. They embraced each other, they exchanged 
numerous compliments, salutes, blandishments, and congratulations on 
the lucky accident which had rid the realm of France of an inveterate 
enemy who had roused all Europe against her. Whereupon the Cardinal, 
aware that D’Artagnan was under arrest and anxious to see him, took 
ceremonious leave of the King. As they parted, it was decided that His 
Majesty would inspect and dedicate the dyke, the works of which were 
now completed. 

Returning in the evening to his headquarters close to the bridge of La 
Pierre, the Cardinal found D’Artagnan standing swordless in front of the 
house, the three musketeers, fully armed, beside him. This time, well 
attended by a bodyguard, His Eminence stared sternly at them and, with 
eye and hand, beckoned D’Artagnan to follow him. As the young Gascon 
obeyed: 

“We shall wait for you, D’Artagnan,” Athos said loudly enough for the 


Cardinal to hear him. 

Richelieu frowned, stopped for a moment, then went on his way. 
D’Artagnan followed and as he disappeared four guards took their stand 
by the door. Richelieu entered the room that served him for a study, 
walked over to the mantelpiece, and, leaning against it, motioned to 
Rochefort to usher D’Artagnan in. Our Gascon appeared, bowed 
courteously and faced the great Cardinal for his second interview, which, 
years later, D’Artagnan was to confess he was sure was to be his last. 
Richelieu, without moving, declared: 

“You have been arrested by my orders, Monsieur.” 

“So I have been told, Monseigneur.” 

“Do you know why?” 

“No, Monseigneur, I do not. Certainly there are grounds for my arrest, 
but Your Eminence has not yet learned them.” 

Richelieu looked steadily at the young man. 

“What, Monsieur?” he asked. “What do you mean?” 

“Tf Monseigneur will be kind enough to tell me in the first place what 
crimes I am charged with, I shall then inform him of what I have already 
done.” 

“You are charged with crimes which have brought down far loftier 
heads than yours, Monsieur.” 

“What crimes, Monseigneur?” D’Artagnan asked with a calmness that 
amazed the Cardinal. 

“You are indicted for correspondence and intelligence with the 
enemies of the Kingdom, for violation of secrets of State, and for 
attempting to thwart the plans of your Commanding General.” 

“But by whom were these charges preferred, Monseigneur?” 
D’Artagnan asked, knowing that it was certainly Milady. 

And before the Cardinal could speak, he was answering his own 
question: 

“By a woman whom the justice of our country has branded: by a 
woman who espoused one man in France and another in England; by a 
woman who poisoned her second husband and who attempted both to 
poison and to slay me.” 

“What in the world are you saying, Monsieur? What woman are you 
talking about?” 

“T am talking about Lady Clark. Since you have honored me with your 


confidence, Monseigneur, I have no doubt you are ignorant of Milady’s 
crimes.” 

“If Lady Clark has committed these crimes, Monsieur, you may be sure 
she will be duly punished.” 

“Monseigneur, she has already been punished.” 

“By whom, pray?” 

“By my three friends and myself.” 

“She is in prison?” 

“She is dead.” 

“Dead!” the Cardinal exclaimed incredulously. “Dead! You say she is 
dead?” 

“Thrice she attempted to kill me and I pardoned her,” D’Artagnan 
said. “But when she murdered the woman I loved, my friends and I 
seized, tried and sentenced her.” 

D’Artagnan then related how Madame Bonacieux was poisoned in the 
Carmelite convent at Béthune, how the trial was held in the lonely house 
and how Milady was executed on the banks of the Lys. 

The Cardinal, a man renowned for his phlegm, shuddered at the 
recital. Then, perhaps reacting to some secret thought, he seemed to 
change completely. His gloomy expression gradually cleared and, 
perfectly serene: 

“So you and your friends dared to sit as judges!” he declared in a tone 
that contrasted strangely with the severity of his words. “Do you realize 
that those who punish without license to punish are guilty of murder?” 

“T swear to you, Monseigneur, that it never for a moment occurs to me 
to defend my life against you,” D’Artagnan answered. “I shall willingly 
submit to any punishment Your Eminence may please to order. I have 
never held life so precious as to be afraid of death.” 

“Monsieur, I know you to be a brave man,” the Cardinal said almost 
affectionately. “I can therefore tell you immediately that you will be 
tried and probably convicted.” 

“Another might assure Your Eminence that he had his pardon in his 
pocket. For my part, I am content to say: ‘Command as you see fit, 
Monseigneur, I shall obey.’ ” 

“Your pardon in your pocket?” said Richelieu, surprised. 

“Ay, Monseigneur!” 

“A pardon signed by whom?” Richelieu asked, adding with a singular 


tone of contempt: “By the King?” 

“No, by Your Eminence.” 

“By me? You are insane, Monsieur.” 

“Surely Monseigneur will recognize his own handwriting?” D’Artagnan 
said. And he handed over the precious note which Athos had seized from 
Milady and had given him to serve for a safeguard. His Eminence 
accepted the paper, scanned it carefully, and read the text slowly, 
syllable by syllable: 


December third, 1627 
It is by my order and for the service of the State that the bearer of this note has done what 


he has done. 


Signed by my hand at the Camp of La Rochelle 


Richelieu 


Having read this document, the Cardinal sank into a profound reverie, 
paper in hand. D’Artagnan felt sure that His Eminence was meditating by 
what sort of punishment he should kill him. 

“Well,” mused the young musketeer, who was excellently disposed to 
meet his end heroically, “he shall see how a gentleman goes to his 
death.” 

Richelieu remained plunged in thought, rolling and unrolling the 
paper in his hands. At length he raised his head, fastened his eagle 
glance upon the other’s loyal, open, intelligent countenance, and on that 
countenance, furrowed by tears, read all the sufferings D’Artagnan had 
endured for the last month. For the third or fourth time the Cardinal 
reflected what a brilliant future lay before this youth of twenty-one and 
what resources his activity, courage and shrewdness might offer to a 
good master. Recalling too how the crimes, power and infernal genius of 
Milady had more than once terrified him, he felt a kind of secret joy at 
being relieved forever of so dangerous an accomplice. Slowly, the 
Cardinal tore up the paper which D’Artagnan had generously 
relinquished. 

“This is the end!” D’Artagnan thought. And he bowed deeply to the 
Cardinal, as who might say: “Lord, Thy will be done!” 

His Eminence moved over to his desk and without sitting down wrote 
a few lines on a parchment two-thirds of which were already filled and 


affixed his seal to it. 

“This is the order for my _ execution,” D’Artagnan thought. 
“Monseigneur is sparing me the tedium of the Bastille or the protracted 
formalities of a trial. That is very gracious of him.” 

“Here, Monsieur,” the Cardinal told him, “I have taken a carte blanche 
document from you, so I shall give you another. The name is wanting on 
this commission; you can write it in yourself.” 

D’Artagnan took the paper hesitantly and looked it over; it was a 
Lieutenant’s commission in the Musketeers. He fell to one knee before 
His Eminence. 

“Monseigneur, my life is yours,” he declared, “do with it henceforth 
what you will. But I do not deserve the favor you have bestowed upon 
me. I have three friends all of whom are worthier and more deserving—” 

“You are a gallant lad, D’Artagnan,” the Cardinal interrupted, tapping 
him on the shoulder and savoring the pleasure of having at last 
overcome this rebellious nature. “Do with the commission what you will. 
But remember, though the bearer’s name is blank, it is to you I give it.” 

“T shall never forget it, Your Eminence may be certain of that!” 

The Cardinal turned and called in a loud voice: “Rochefort!” The 
Chevalier, who was doubtless close to the door, entered immediately. 

“Rochefort,” said His Eminence, “here you see Monsieur d’Artagnan. I 
number him among my friends. Pray greet each other and behave 
yourselves if you hope to keep a head on your shoulders!” 

Rochefort and D’Artagnan embraced each other somewhat coldly as 
the Cardinal stood over them, his vigilant eye observing all that 
occurred. But when they had left the room together: 

“We shall meet again, Monsieur, shall we not?” Rochefort demanded. 

“Whenever you please.” 

“The opportunity will surely arise,” Rochefort asserted. 

“Eh, what’s that?” asked the Cardinal, pushing the door ajar. 

The two exchanged smiles, shook hands and saluted His Eminence. 
D’Artagnan sped down the stairs and rushed up to his friends. 

“We were growing rather impatient,” Athos remarked. 

“Well, here I am, friends, not only free as air but in high favor, too!” 

“Tell us about it.” 

“T will this evening,” D’Artagnan replied. “But for the moment let us 
separate.” 


Accordingly that evening D’Artagnan sought out Athos whom he 
found well on the way to emptying a bottle of Spanish wine, an 
occupation which he accomplished religiously every night. D’Artagnan 
related what had passed between the Cardinal and himself and, drawing 
the commission from his pocket, said: 

“Here, my dear Athos, this naturally belongs to you!” 

Athos smiled—a proud, gracious smile—answering: 

“My friend, for Athos this is too much; for the Comte de La Feére, it is 
too little. Keep the commission, it is yours. God knows you have bought 
it all too dearly.” 

Taking his leave of Athos, the young Gascon called upon Porthos. He 
found this worthy clothed in a magnificent costume, covered with 
splendent embroidery. Porthos was busy gazing at his reflection in the 
mirror. 

“Ah, so it’s you, is it?” Porthos exclaimed. “Tell me, my friend, do 
these garments fit me?” 

“They fit you to perfection,” D’Artagnan assured him. “But I have 
come to offer you a costume that will suit you even better.” 

“What costume?” 

“The uniform of a Lieutenant of Musketeers,” D’Artagnan said proudly. 
Then, having given Porthos a summary of his interview with the 
Cardinal, he drew the commission from his pocket and: 

“Here, my friend,” he urged. “Write your name on this and please be a 
good chief to me!” 

Porthos glanced over the parchment and to D’Artagnan’s immense 
surprise handed it back to him. 

“Thank you,” Porthos said. “This is very flattering, of course. But I 
would not have time enough to enjoy this distinction. During our 
expedition to Béthune, the husband of my duchess passed away. The 
coffers of the dear departed beckon me with open arms—or rather doors! 
I shall marry the widow. As you see, I was trying on my wedding clothes 
when you came in. So keep the lieutenancy, my friend, keep it for 
yourself.” 

D’Artagnan then hastened to offer the commission to Aramis. He 
found him kneeling before a prie-Dieu, his head bowed over an open 
prayer book. For the third time, D’Artagnan gave an account of his 
interview with the Cardinal and, drawing his commission from his 


pocket for the third time, said: 

“Aramis, you are our friend, our guiding light, our invisible protector; 
pray accept this commission. By your wisdom and by your advice which 
has invariably led to the happiest results, you have proved yourself the 
best qualified to do so.” 

“T am sorry, my friend,” Aramis said, “I must decline. Our recent 
adventures have disgusted me with both secular and military life. This 
time my mind is irrevocably set. The siege ended, I shall join the 
Lazarists. Keep the commission, D’Artagnan; the profession of arms suits 
you admirably, you will make a brave and resourceful captain.” 

D’Artagnan went back to visit Athos again. His eyes were moist with 
gratitude but he was beaming with joy. He found Athos still at table, 
contemplating his last glass of Malaga admiringly by the light of his 
lamp. 

“Well,” D’Artagnan announced, “the others refused too.” 

“That is because no one deserves it more than you,” said Athos. Then, 
taking up a quill, he wrote boldly into the blank in the commission: 


D’ARTAGNAN 


and returned it to him. 

“T have lost my friends,” D’Artagnan said ruefully, burying his head in 
his hands. “I have nothing left but the bitterest of recollections....” 

Two large tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“You are young,” Athos answered. “Your bitter recollections have the 
time requisite to change into the happiest of memories.” 


LX VIII 
EPILOGUE 


After a year’s siege, La Rochelle, deprived of the assistance of the British 
fleet and of the diversion promised by Buckingham, surrendered. The 
capitulation was signed on October 28, 1628. 

The King returned to Paris on December twenty-third of the same 
year, receiving as triumphant a welcome as if he came from conquering 
an enemy rather than his fellow-Frenchmen. He entered the city by the 
Faubourg Saint-Jacques under arches of greenery. 

D’Artagnan assumed his lieutenancy. (Eventually Planchet obtained a 
sergeancy in the Piedmont Regiment.) 

Porthos, having left the service, married Madame Coquenard in the 
course of the following year. The coffers so avidly coveted yielded eight 
hundred thousand livres. (Mousqueton, clad in a magnificent livery, 
enjoyed the satisfaction of his supreme ambition: to ride behind a gilded 
carriage.) 

Aramis, after a journey into Lorraine, suddenly vanished without a 
word to his friends. Later they learned through Madame de Chevreuse, 
who told it to a few intimates, that he had retired to a monastery—no 
one knew where. (Bazin became a lay brother.) 

Athos remained a musketeer under D’Artagnan’s command until 1633 
when, after a journey to Touraine, he too quitted the service, under the 
pretext that he had inherited a small property in Roussillon. (Grimaud 
followed him.) 

D’Artagnan fought with Rochefort thrice and thrice he wounded him. 

“T shall probably kill you the fourth time,” he declared, as he helped 
Rochefort to his feet. 

“We had therefore best stop where we are,” the wounded man 
answered. “God’s truth, I am a better friend than you imagine. After our 
first encounter, by saying one word to the Cardinal, I could have had 
your throat slit from ear to ear.” 

This time they embraced heartily, all malice spent; indeed, it was 


Rochefort who found Planchet his sergeancy. 

As for Monsieur Bonacieux, he lived on very quietly, wholly ignorant 
of what had become of his wife and caring very little about it. One day 
he was rash enough to recall himself to the Cardinal’s memory. His 
Eminence replied that he would provide for the haberdasher so 
thoroughly that he would never want for anything in the future. In fact, 
Monsieur Bonacieux, having left his house at seven o’clock in the 
evening to go to the Louvre, never set foot again in the Rue des 
Fossoyeurs. In the opinion of those who seemed best informed, he is 
lodged and fed in some royal stronghold at the expense of His Generous 
Eminence. 
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MARGARET OLIPHANT 


[We] owe more innocent amusement [to Alexandre Dumas] than to 
almost any other writer of his generation. 

We would not, however, have it supposed that in saying this we are 
setting up Alexandre Dumas as a model writer, or recommending his 
works as a moral regimen for the young. Nothing could be further from 
our intention. All that we venture to assert is, that he is purity itself and 
good taste itself in comparison with the more recent and much more 
pretentious school of fiction which has openly dedicated itself to the 
study and elucidation of vice, and which is generally meant when the 
contemptuous phrase “French novel” drops from British lips. 

It is not from the modern inspiration of fiction, but from [the] wild 
source of boundless adventure and incident, that [Dumas] draws his 
power. He appeals not to the deeper principles of nature in his hearers, 
nor to their sympathy with the struggles of heart and soul, the 
complications of will and passion, which are the true subjects of poetry; 
but to that which is most universal in us, the intellectual quality (if it 
can be justly called intellectual at all) which most entirely pervades 
humanity, which is common to the child and the sage, the simplest and 
the most educated—that primitive Curiosity and thirst for story without 
which man would scarcely be man. 

His was not the art of reflection, of careful balance, and elaborate 
completeness. He produced his effects sur-le-champ, by chance, by the 
inspiration of the moment, without pausing to consider, or making any 
conscious selection of circumstances. He began—but there never 
appeared to him any necessity to close. The story which he told was one 
long-continued tale, such as children and simple natures love—a story 
without an end. With a wild and gay and careless exuberance of strength 
and of material such as none of his contemporaries could equal, he 
rushed on from incident to incident, each new adventure leading to 
another, like the endless peaks of a mountain-range. From one day to 
another, from one year to another, what matter how far the story led 
him, he carried his audience on with unflagging interest and frequent 


excitement.... The charm of dramatic suspense, of uncertainty, and eager 
curiosity—those universal stimulants of the common mind—attended 
him wherever he moved. 

[In our opinion, Dumas’s’ greatest work] was the “Trois 
Mousquetaires.” ... It is the most spontaneous and dazzling, the most 
joyous, effortless, and endless of romances.... What gay vitality 
overflows in it, what bustling scenes open around its heroes!—scenes 
which are so real, so crowded, so full of incident, that we never dream of 
inquiring into their historical accuracy, nor of bringing them to that dull 
standard of fact which is alien to romance. Such scenes indeed do not 
belong to one historical period or another, nor can the bold and brilliant 
narrative be bound down to formal limits of costume, or the still harder 
bondage of actual events. They belong rather to that vague period “once 
upon a time,” familiar to all primitive audiences, in which the action of 
all fairy tales is laid, and which is the age proper to the primary poet, 
vague in chronology but dauntless in invention, who is always the 
earliest chronicler. 

[The] unbounded vivacity of the narrative, its endless variety, the 
delightful prodigality of movement and frolic-wealth, is to the blasé 
reader of more reasonable and profitable literature like a dip into some 
sunshiny sea with flashing waves and currents, with wild puffs of wind 
and dashes of spray, after the calm navigation of stately rivers. Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis are as delightfully real as they are impossible. Does 
any one ask whether we believe in them? we laugh at the question, and 
at all the gravity and conformance to ordinary rule which it implies. 
Believe in them! we know that our four paladins are impossible—as 
impossible as the seven champions of Christendom, but equally 
delightful and true to the instincts which, once in a way, ask something 
more from imagination than sketches of recognisable men and 
comprehensible circumstances. They are possible as Puck and Ariel are 
possible, though they are not at all ethereal, but most vigorous and solid 
human beings, with swords of prodigious temper, and arms of iron, 
giving blows which no man would willingly encounter. Their 
combination of ancient knight-errantry with the rude and careless habits 
of a modern soldier of fortune, their delicate honour and indifferent 
morals, their mutual praise and honest adulation, combined with the 
perfect frankness of the author as to their faults, give a reality to these 


martial figures which no chronological deficiency can detract from, and 
which even their wonderful and unheard-of successes do not abate. 

[The] author never forgets the characteristic differences of his 
adventurers. The calm and somewhat sad indifferentism of Athos, the 
sentimentalism of Aramis, the sturdy conviviality of Porthos, are kept up 
throughout with unfailing consistency; and nothing can be more 
individual than the character of d’Artagnan, who is more distinctly the 
soldier of fortune than any of his friends, and who,... in the very heat of 
adventure keeps always a corner of his eye upon his own advantage, or 
rather the advantage of the brotherhood, which to each of the four is as 
his own. The perpetual contrast and variety thus kept up adds 
immensely to our interest in the Mousquetaires. It supplies the charm of 
character which is sometimes wanting to the rapid strain of the 
improvisatore, and adds what is in its way a distinct intellectual 
enjoyment to that pleasure which can scarcely be called intellectual—the 
delight of simple story, a primitive and savage joy. 

The tragic thread which runs through this record of warlike exploits, 
and which brings in certain chapters which we would gladly get rid of, 
has on the whole but little to do with the adventures of our 
Mousquetaires. The portentous creation of Milady, the depraved and 
dishonoured woman whom we divine at once to have been the wife of 
the proud Athos and cause of his misfortunes, has little attraction to the 
wholesome imagination, though she has been the origin of a whole 
school of wicked heroines.... [We] cannot take upon us to say that any 
of the women who figure now and then in the story do any credit to 
Dumas. The best that can be said for him is, that he brings them in only 
when he cannot help it, and has himself no predilection for scenes of 
passion, or any intrigues except those which are political. Embarrassing 
situations and the “delicate” suggestions of vice in which some other 
French writers delight, are entirely out of the way of the honest 
raconteur. 

From “Alexandre Dumas,” published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, July 1873 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Ben Jonson, we are told, once dreamed that he saw the Romans and 


Carthaginians fighting on his big toe. No doubt Dumas had not dissimilar 
dreams; for his vanity was at least as stalwart and as frank as Ben 
Jonson’s. To defend himself against all charges of plagiarism, the French 
dramatist echoed the magniloquent phrase of the English dramatist, and 
declared that he did not steal, he conquered [see excerpt dated 1833]. It 
is but justice to say that there was no mean and petty pilfering about 
Dumas. He annexed as openly as a statesman, and made no attempt at 
disguise. In his memoirs he is very frank about his sources of inspiration, 
and tells us at length where he found a certain situation, and what it 
suggested to him, and how he combined it with another effect which had 
struck him somewhere else. When one goes to the places thus pointed 
out, one finds something very different from what it became after it had 
passed through Dumas’s hands, and, more often than not, far inferior to 
it. It can scarcely be said that Dumas touched nothing he did not adorn; 
for he once laid sacrilegious hands on Shakspeare, and brought out a 
“Hamlet” with a very French and epigrammatic last act. But whatever he 
took from other authors he made over into something very different, 
something truly his own, something that had Dumas fecit in the corner, 
even though the canvas and the colors were not his own.... In a word, all 
his plagiarisms, and they were not a few, are the veriest trifles when 
compared with his indisputable and extraordinary powers. 

Besides plagiarism, Dumas has been accused of “devilling,” as the 
English term it; that is to say, of putting his name to plays written either 
wholly or in part by others. There is no doubt that the accusation can be 
sustained, although many of the separate specifications are groundless. 
The habit of collaboration obtains widely in France; and collaboration 
runs easily into “devilling.” When two men write a play together, and 
one of them is famous and the other unknown, there is a strong 
temptation to get the full benefit of celebrity, and to say nothing at all 
about the author whose name has no market-value. That Dumas yielded 
to it now and then is not to be wondered at. There was something 
imperious in his character, as there was something imperial in his 
power. He had dominion over so many departments of literature, that he 
had accustomed himself to be monarch of all he surveyed; and if a 
follower came with the germ of a plot, or a suggestion for a strong 
situation, Dumas took it as tribute due to his superior ability. In his 
hands the hint was worked out, and made to render all it had of effect. 


Even when he had avowed collaborators, as in Richard Darlington, he 
alone wrote the whole play. His partners got their share of the pecuniary 
profits, benefiting by his skill and his renown; and most of them did not 
care whether he who had done the best of the work should get all the 
glory or not. 

That Dumas plagiarized freely in his earliest plays, and had the aid of 
“devils” in the second stage of his career, is not to be denied, and neither 
proceeding is praiseworthy; but, although he is not blameless, it irks one 
to see him pilloried as a mere vulgar appropriator of the labors of other 
men. The exact fact is, that he had no strict regard for mine and thine. 
He took as freely as he gave. In literature, as in life, he was a spendthrift; 
and a prodigal is not always as scrupulous as he might be in replenishing 
his purse. Dumas’s ethics deteriorated as he advanced. One may safely 
say, that there is none of the plays bearing his name which does not 
prove itself his by its workmanship. When, however, he began to write 
serial stories, and to publish a score of volumes a year, then he trafficked 
in his reputation, and signed his name to books which he had not even 
read. An effort has been made to show that even Monte Cristo and the 
Three Musketeers series were the work of M. Auguste Maquet, and that 
Dumas contributed to them only his name on the title page.... I must 
confess that I do not see how any one with any pretence to the critical 
faculty can doubt that Monte Cristo and the Three Musketeers are Dumas’s 
own work. That M. Maquet made historical researches, accumulated 
notes, invented scenes even, is probable; but the mighty impress of 
Dumas’s hand is too plainly visible in every important passage for us to 
believe that either series owes more to M. Maquet than the service a 
pupil might fairly render to a master. That these services were 
considerable is sufficiently obvious from the printing of M. Maquet’s 
name by the side of Dumas’s on the title pages of the dramatizations 
from the stories. That it was Dumas’s share of the work which was 
inconsiderable is as absurd as it is to scoff at his creative faculty because 
he was wont to borrow. Senor Castelar has said that all Dumas’s 
collaborators together do not weigh half as much in the literary balance 
as Dumas alone; and this is true. I have no wish to reflect on the talents 
of Dinaux, the author of Thirty Years, or a Gambler’s Life, and of Louise de 
Lignerrolles, or on the talents of M. Maquet himself, whose own novels 
and plays have succeeded, and who is so highly esteemed by his fellow- 


dramatists as to have been elected and reelected the president of the 
Society of Dramatic Authors; yet I must say that the plays which either 
Dinaux or M. Maquet has written by himself do not show the possession 
of the secret which charmed us in the work in which they helped Dumas. 
It is to be said, too, that the later plays taken from his own novels, in 
which Dumas was assisted by M. Maquet, are very inferior to his earlier 
plays, written wholly by himself. They are mere dramatizations of 
romances, and not in a true sense dramas at all. The earlier plays, 
however extravagant they might be in individual details, had a distinct 
and essential unity not to be detected in the dramatizations, which were 
little more than sequences of scenes snipped with the scissors from the 
interminable series of tales of adventure.... Full as these pieces are of life 
and bustle and gayety, they are poor substitutes for plays, which depend 
for success on themselves, and not on the vague desire to see in action 
figures which the reader has learned to like in endless stories. These 
dramatizations were unduly long-drawn, naturally prolix, not to say 
garrulous. When his tales were paid for by the word, when he was 
“writing on space,” as they say in a newspaper office, Dumas let the vice 
of saying all there was to be said grow on him. On the stage, the half is 
more than the whole. 


From “Alexandre Dumas,” French Dramatists of the 19th Century, 1901 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


Dumas’s fame is wrapped in similar clouds to those which wrap the fame 
of about half of the great Elizabethans. Nobody is quite certain that any 
idea which Dumas presented was invented by him. Nobody is quite 
certain that any line which Dumas published was written by him. But for 
all that, we know that Dumas was, and must have been, a great man. 
There are some people who think this kind of doubt clinging to every 
specific detail does really invalidate the intellectual certainty of the 
whole. They think that when we are in the presence of a mass that is 
confessedly solid and inimitable, we must refrain from admiring that 
mass until we have decided what parts of it are authentic; where the 
fictitious begins and where the genuine leaves off. Thus, they say that 
because the books of the New Testament may have been tampered with, 


we know not to what extent, we must, therefore, surrender altogether a 
series of utterances which every rational person has admitted to strike 
the deepest note of the human spirit. They might as well say that 
because Vesuvius is surrounded by sloping meadows, and because no 
one can say exactly where the plain leaves off and the mountain begins, 
therefore there is no mountain of Vesuvius at all, but a beautiful, 
uninterrupted plain on the spot where it is popularly supposed to stand. 
Most reasonable people agree that it is possible to see, through whatever 
mists of misrepresentations, that an intellectual marvel has occurred. 
Most people agree that, whatever may be the interpolations, an 
intellectual marvel occurred which produced the Gospels. To descend to 
smaller things, most people agree that whatever lending and stealing 
confused the Elizabethan Age, an intellectual marvel occurred which 
produced the Elizabethan drama. And to descend to things yet smaller 
again, most people agree that whatever have been the sins, the evasions, 
the thefts, the plagiarism, the hackwork, the brazen idleness of the 
author, an intellectual miracle occurred which produced the novels of 
Dumas. 

In novels of this kind, novels produced in such immeasurable 
quantities, of such prodigious length, and marked throughout with its 
haste of production and dubiety of authorship, it is, indeed, impossible 
that we should find that particular order of literary merit which marks 
so much of the work that is now produced and is so much demanded by 
modern critics; the merit of exact verbal finish and the precision of the 
mot juste. Stevenson would have lain awake at night wondering whether, 
in describing the death of a marquis in a duel he should describe a 
sword as glittering or gleaming, or speak of the stricken man staggering 
back or reeling back. Dumas could not, in the nature of things, have 
troubled his head about such points as that, so long as somebody killed 
the marquis for him at a moderate figure. All technical gusto, the whole 
of that abstract lust for words which separates the literary man from the 
mere thinker, were certain, through the facts of the case, to fade more or 
less out of Dumas. The supreme element of greatness in him ... [may be 
described as] the power of massing a building. He was a great architect, 
and stands among his hired scribblers like Sir Christopher Wren among 
the masons at work upon St. Paul’s. The idea that he did actually publish 
books written in detail by others is very much borne out by the fact that 


nothing is more noticeable in his work than that its talent is chiefly 
shown in the planning of an incident or a series of incidents. Without 
going into any of the actual examples, we can ourselves imagine the 
class of eventualities which are the glory of Dumas’s romances; and we 
can imagine Dumas planning them out as a general plans a campaign. 
We can imagine him telling a secretary, as he went out for the day, that 
the two cavaliers were to go to six inns, one after another, and find in 
each a huge banquet prepared for them by an unknown benefactor, or a 
man in a mask seeking to fix a quarrel upon them. We can imagine him 
scribbling on a loose piece of paper a list of six Royal Princes, each of 
whom in succession was to be summoned by the King to assist him 
against an assassin, and each of whom in turn was to turn his sword 
against the King. It was in this dramatic sequence that Dumas was 
greatest and most readable; he excelled in a kind of systematic disaster 
and a kind of orderly crime. He was, after all, a Frenchman in more 
ways than one, and with all his violence, worldliness and appetite there 
remains in his work something fundamentally logical. The man who 
made the finest scenes in his romantic writings turn on tangles of 
relationship, like the triple due! which opens The Three Musketeers, had 
almost the mind of a mathematician. 

This structural, systematic, almost numerical method of Dumas’s is 
really important as throwing some light on the conditions which produce 
romance so popular and so great as his. There is a very general notion in 
existence that romance depends upon the unexpected. This is altogether 
an error: romance depends upon the expected. Unless the elements 
already existing in the story point to and hint at more or less darkly, but 
more or less inevitably, the thing that is to follow, the mere brute 
occurrence of that thing, without rhyme or reason, does not either excite 
or entertain us.... Anybody could make a mad bull enter the drawing- 
room in the middle of one of Miss Fowler’s epigrammatic conversations, 
or make one of Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s stories end abruptly with the blowing 
of the trump of the Resurrection. Nothing could be more unexpected 
than these things would be; but they would not excite us; they would 
bore us like the conversational rambling of an idiot in a cell. Romance 
depends, if not absolutely upon the expected, at least upon something 
that may be called the half-expected. The true romantic ending is 
something that has been prophesied by our subconsciousness. We feel 


the spirit of romance when Ulysses springs upon the table, his rags 
falling from him, and shoots Antinous in the throat. It would be much 
more unexpected, if that were all, if he turned three somersaults in the 
air and announced that he was only Ulysses’s ship’s carpenter playing a 
practical joke. Similarly, we feel the spirit of romance when D’Artagnan 
joins his three adversaries in turning their swords against the musketeers 
of the Cardinal. It is not unexpected that the four should thus get into a 
fight together. The most unexpected thing one can imagine in Dumas 
would be that they should not get into one. 

[Dumas’s large scheme of orderly and successive adventures] is his 
great merit as an artist. He had the power of making us feel that his 
heroes were moving parts of a great scheme of adventures, a scheme as 
wide, as politic, as universal and sagacious as one of the plots of his own 
Cardinal Richelieu. And it is in this that almost all his imitators fail; they 
imagine that his triumph consisted in the swaggering inconsequence of 
his events, in innumerable drawn swords; in ceaseless torrents of blood; 
in the mere multiplication of cloaks, and feathers, and halberds, and 
rope ladders. These things are not romance: here, as everywhere, 
materials and materialism mislead us. Dumas was a great romanticist, 
because he had the sense of something solid and eternal in old valour, in 
old manners, in old friends. But a mere drawn sword is no more poetical 
than a pocket-knife. A mere dead man is not in any sense so dramatic as 
a living one. Men who find no romance in life will certainly find none in 
death. 


From “Alexandre Dumas,” in The Bookman, July 1902 
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